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CHAPTER I. 


im ~-N the beginning of the last 
century there lived in an 
old castle on the borders of a 
forest Count Frederick and 
Countess Adelaide of Felsen- 
burg. They had only one child, 
a beautiful little boy, called 
Ernest, whom they tenderly 
loved; but before the child 
could utter the name of father, the Count 
was obliged to join the army. The Count- 
ess remained at home in the castle, intend- 
ing to devote herself entirely to the care 
of her son. iy 
One evening the Countess was sitting 
with the jnfant in her arms in her room. 
Margaret, the nurse, stood near, holding 
playfully to the child some freshly gathered 
flowers ; and as he stretched out his hands 
and laughed, the mother rejoiced in the 
happiness of her baby-boy. 


In the midst of their enjoyment there | 


entered the servant who had accompanied 
the Count, bringing the sad news that the 
Count was severely wounded, and begged 
to see his wife once more before his death, 
which he believed to be fast approaching. 
The Countess turned deadly pale, and could 


| 


the same time he could not conceal that 
she must travel day and night if she wished 
to see him again alive. The Countess 
resolved to set out immediately, and kiss- 
ing her child with bitter tears, « Ah,” said 
she, “you know not why your mother 
weeps! Poor child! you lose your father 
before you have learned to know him. 
How it grieves me that I can not take you 
with me to the camp! 

“O, Margaret,” she cried, turning to the 
girl, “it is in your charge that I leave all 
that is dearest to me here. I entreat you 
to take every possible care of the child; 
never leave him alone for a moment, not 
even when he sleeps. Watch him as care- 
fully as if I were present; carry him every 
morning into the garden; sing to him, talk 
to him, and show him flowers and other 
beautiful things. Never let him take any 
thing in his hand with which he might hurt 
himself, and, above all things, never show 
any anger or impatience at his childish 
helplessness, The care of little children is 
an angel’s task; may you be a good angel 
to my dear child! Promise me that you 
will never forget these my last words and 
wishes, that I may not be anxious about 


scarcely hold the child with her trembling | this while I am away from home.” 


hands. When the messenger saw the effect 
of his news he tried to express a hope 


that his master might yet recover, but at 
Vor. Il.—r 


Margaret promised all. The Countess 
kissed and blessed the child, and with a 
silent, fervent prayer, placed it in the girl’s 


¥ 


2 Golden 


arms, and, entering the carriage, set out 
upon her journey amid the tears and lamen- 
tations of her household. 


CHAPYER II. 


Margaret was a poor orphan girl, and 
had been chosen by the Countess as nurse 
for little Ernest on account of her pious 
disposition and cheerful, lively manners. 
For some time she obeyed implicitly all 
the Countess’s commands, and not an hour 
passed in which her mistress’s words were 
not present to her mind; for she loved the 
noble lady as her greatest benefactress. 

One day Margaret was sitting at work 
by the cradle of the sleeping child; she 
had ornamented the basket-work over his 
head with roses, so that when he opened 

his eyes they might rest upon something 
beautiful. A white gauze protected the 
child that he might not be disturbed by the 
buzzing flies; and more lovely and bloom- 
ing than the flowers were the rosy cheeks 
of the sleeping child, seen through the deli- 
cate, transparent covering. 

In the course of the afternoon there 
came some wandering musicians before the 
castle door and began to play; then all the 
people of the castle went into a lower room 
and called them in, that they might spend 
an hour or two in the enjoyment of music 
and dancing. Margaret was very fond of 
music, but, mindful of the words of the 
Countess, she remained sitting by the 
cradle of the sleeping child. Suddenly the 
door opened, and George, the under-gar- 
dener, came into the room. 

“O, Margaret,” he cried, “do come 
down; you can not think how we are en- 
joying ourselves! I never in my life heard 
such beautiful music; one of the musicians 
has a dulcimer, which he strikes as if he 
would beat it in pieces, a little boy plays 
the triangle, and a young man blows the 
post-horn ; do come at once.” 

Margaret said she durst not leave Ties 
child alone for an instant. 

“Don’t be so silly,” said the thoughtless 


Tiours. 


lad; “don’t pretend to be better than the 
rest of us; besides, the child is asleep, 
and you can not hélp him to sleep. Come, 
come, and don’t make such a fuss about 
it; you will be back again in a quarter of 
an hour.” 

Margaret allowed herself to be per- 
suaded, and went down; but she could feel 
no pleasure; a great fear came upon her. 
She tried to make her escape, but the 
others prevented her. When at last she 
got away and hastened back to the cradle 
of her beloved charge, who shall describe 
her horror at finding the little bed of her 
charge empty, and the child was nowhere 
to be seen! 

After the first shock she consoled her- 
self with the hope that George, or some 
one of the servants of the castle, must 
have taken the babe away in jest and laid 
it in another bed to frighten her. She 
hastened from room to room, but nowhere 
could she see any thing of the child. A 
terrible fear took possession of her, and 
she hastened below and said to the dancers, 
“The young Count is not in his bed; who 
has taken him away to frighten me?” No- 
body knew any thing about it, for no one 
had been near the room. All left off danc- 
ing, and the musicians went away without 
waiting for their money. Every place was 
carefully searched, and soon it appeared 
that, besides the child, many valuable 
things were also missing, so that they could 
come to no other conclusion than that the 
child had been stolen. 

The former pleasure was now changed 
to weeping and lamenting ;_ if they had 
mourned for the death of the child their 
grief could not have been greater. Poor 
Margaret was distracted, and in the first 
moment of her despair she would have 
rushed out and thrown herself into the 
river if she had not been forcibly held 
back. 

“0,” she cried in her bitter grief, “who 
would have thought that such a slight dis- 
obedience would have been followed by 
such a dreadful misfortune !” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ernest of Felsenburg. 


While all the household were assembled | 


in the child’s room, weeping and lament- 
ing; while Margaret, with wildly despair- 
ing looks and disheveled hair, was crouch- 
ing on the ground beside the empty cradle ; 
while the roses which had adorned it lay 
scattered and trodden under foot, the door 
opened, and the Countess entered the 
room. 

The wound of the Count had not been 
so dangerous as had been at first supposed. 
As soon as he was out of danger the 
Countess, at his persuasion, set out on her 
journey home. She had that moment 
arrived, and hastened from the carriage to 
the room where she hoped to embrace the 
darling of her heart. 

The entrance of the Countess caused 
a general consternation. Margaret cried 
aloud, “O God, be merciful to me and to 
her!” The empty bed, the tearful faces 
filled the Countess with dismay; but no 
one dared to answer her questions. A 
thousand dreadful fears darted through her 
mind, and she trembled for the life of her 
child; but what words shall describe her 
anguish as she at last half heard, half 
guessed the truth ! : 

“QO God,” she cried, “what a dreadful 
burden hast thou laid upon me! Ah, my 
child, my child, my dearest child! O, my 
husband, my beloved husband, this news 
will pierce thy heart more deeply than the 
swords of the enemy! O, my darling 
Ernest, where art thou now? How terri- 
ble the thought that thou hast perhaps 
fallen into the hands of wicked men, and 
wilt learn their evil ways! Ah, rather 
would I have wept over thy grave, then 
thou wouldst have been a beautiful angel 
near the throne of God, and I should have 


had the hope of seeing thee again. But, 
alas! this consolation is denied me. Ah, 
what will become of thee among such 


men ! 

“O God,” she cried again, falling upon 
her knees, and looking up to heaven with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, ‘““O God, 
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thou only consolation in all misery, my 
child is indeed torn from my arms, but 
from thy hand he can never be taken. I 
know not in what dark wood, in what rob- 
ber’s cave he may be, but thine eye sees 
and knows all. Thou hearest the cry of 
the young ravens; O, hear the voice of my 
child! To me and to my husband give 
grace to bear this trial patiently. Although 
human wickedness has robbed us of our 
darling, yet it is thy will, thou hast so 
ordained it; to thee will I offer my child, 
with a trusting though a bleeding heart. I 
know well that even this sorrow may, 
under thy guidance, be turned into a bless- 
ing.” 

Poor Margaret the nurse fell sobbing at 
the feet of the Countess, and imploring her 
pardon. 

“Ah,” she said, wringing her hands in 
an agony of grief, “I would willingly shed 
the last drop of my blood to save the child. 
O, let me die, my fault deserves nothing 
less than death.” 

The Countess forgave her, saying, ‘‘ Your 
present grief is punishment enough; no 
harm shall happen to you; but you must 
now see how necessary my commands were, 
and to what great misery disobedience, 
thoughtlessness, and love of pleasure may 
lead. All our happiness in this world is at 
an end, like the roses which lie faded and 
scattered on the ground.” 

When the Countess had somewhat re- 
covered from the first shock, and had 
learned that the child had been stolen 
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-about two hours, she sent out her people 


in all directions in search of him. As one 
messenger after another returned from the 
search Margaret went to meet them, and 
her tears broke out afresh as soon as she 
saw their despairing looks. At length, 
when the last came back without having 
discovered any trace of the child, Mar- 
garet’s grief was sad to see. Gradually 
she became more quiet, but went about 
pale and dejected, like a shadow of her 


former self. At last she disappeared from 
the castle. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
We must now return to the lost child. 


An old gipsy woman had some t 
ion 


obtained admiss 
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through a little door in the wall and has- 


tened to the child’s room and carried him | 


off, together with all the valuables that she 
could collect together, and fled into a 
neighboring wood. 

Here she hid herself with the child in a 
thicket until it was dark, when she left her 
hiding-place and carried the child further 
through secret, unfrequented paths. She 
had provided herself with food for the jour- 
ney, and wandered on for many miles until 
she reached the mountain. There she 
came to a deep cavern. The entrance was 
so overgrown with bushes that it would 
have been almost impossible for any one 
not in the secret to have discovered it. 
After creeping for some time through stones, 
thorris, and brambles, the gipsy came to 
an iron door, of which she had the key. 
She opened the door, and through a long 
passage at last she reached the cavern 
itself. 

This cavern was the abode of robbers, and 
here they hid themselves and their stolen 
treasures, consisting of valuable clothes, 
gold, silver, and jewelry. The robbers, a 
number of rough-bearded men, were sit- 
ting drinking and smoking when the gipsy 
entered with the child. They were very 
pleased when they heard that the child was 
the son of the Count of Felsenburg, and 
praised the gipsy for her successful theft ; 
they had long wished to get into their 
power the child of some nobleman. 

“You have done well, old mother,” said 
the captain of the band. “Now we are 
quite safe; if one of us should be taken 
prisoner we who are left have only to 
threaten to kill the child if our comrade is 
not set free.” 

He then ordered the gipsy, who cooked 
for the robbers, to take particular care of 
the child’s health, as his life was so valu- 
able to them. 

In this gloomy cavern the poor child 
lived for some time, until all remembrance 
of his infancy had quite faded away. He 
knew nothing of the sun, the moon, nor 
any of the beautiful works of God, for no 


|) a dull glare upon the rocky walls. 


ray of daylight ever penetrated into this 
gloomy abode. A lamp which burned day 
and night hung from the ceiling, and threw 
There 
was no want, however, of food; the rob- 
bers brought bread and meat, vegetables 
and wine in abundance. A large cask full 
of water stood in a corner of the cave, but 
as the water had to be fetched from a dis- 
tance, the gipsy was obliged to be very 
sparing with it, and ordered the boy to be 
very careful in turning the tap. 

The old woman let the child want for 
nothing ; he was plentifully provided with ° 
every thing necessary for his bodily com- 
fort, but she was quite incapable of giving 
him any instruction ; he could neither read 
nor write, and never heard from these bad 
men a word of the good God who had 
made him. Only one among them, a young 
man named William, the son of honest 
people, who had taken to his wicked way 
of life from his love of gambling, showed 
kindness to the child. He often brought - 
him playthings to amuse him—little carved 
wooden figures of a sheepfold with sheep, 
and shepherd and shepherd’s dog; a gar- 
den with different sorts of trees covered 
with red and yellow fruit ;.a looking-glass, 
and other toys. Once he brought him a 
flute, and taught him to play little airs upon 
it; another time he brought him a group 
of painted flowers, and taught him to cut 
flowers out of paper, and paint them with 
various colors. But the most precious of 
Ernest’s treasures was a little picture of 
his mother, which the gipsy had brought 
away from the castle; it was beautifully 
painted and set in gold, and surrounded 
with diamonds ; but the gipsy only allowed 
him to have it now and then when she was 
in a good humor. ; 

William often looked at this picture, and 
thought sadly of his own mother. 

“Poor child!” he would say to himself, 
“how cruel it was to tear you away from 
such a mother! How gladly would I take 


you back to her if it were only in my power 
to do so!” 


This young man often talked with the 
child, and told him many things which 
aroused his intelligence; but he never 
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dared to speak of God or eternity, for the 
robbers carefully avoided all that might 


awaken their conscience. [70 de continued. 
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THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO.* 


HE Malay Archipelago is a 
large group of islands in the 
Indian Ocean between Eastern 
Asia and Australia, embracing 
the large islands of Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, New Guinea, and many 
others. Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace spent 
several years in these islands studying their 
geography, natural history, and peoples, 
and has written a most interesting book, 
which has made these wonderful islands 
become almost like new worlds. Though 
the book contains some things a little too 
high for young readers, it is full of subjects 
of great interest that our boys and girls 
can fully understand and enjoy. It is like 
reading a romance, so new’and wonderful 
are the things told about these islands. 
We recommend the volume to earnest boys 
and girls who want to know something 
about the world they live in. In the mean 
time we will give you a taste of the book 
by culling from it a few of those many 
facts and incidents which we think will be 
interesting to all. 

Our readers will find what we have to 
say far more intelligible and interesting if 
they will get a map of Asia or a teiresirial 
globe and refer to the places mentioned. 
As they all lie in one region, between Asia 
and Australia, this will be an easy task. 
There is evidence that at one time the 
whole of the Java Sea, the Gulf of Siam 
and the Straits of Malacca were dry land, 
forming, with Borneo, Sumatra, and java, 
a vast southern prolongation of the Asiatic 
continent. The first movement would be 
the sinking down of the Java Sea and the 
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Straits of Sunda, leading to the complete 
separation of Java. Next, as the sea- 
bottom sank lower and lower, Borneo would 
become an island, and at a later date Su- 
matra. On the other side, New Guinea 
and other islands have once been con- 
nected with Australia. The Aru Islands 
are all coral rock, which must have been 
under water when the little sea animals 
formed it, and this is an indication that the 
islands have been elevated. The animals 
and plants offer the strongest evidence that 
at no very distant period the islands formed 
part of New Guinea, and so it would appear 
that the river-Jike channels which cross the 
island were once the continuation of actual 
New Guinea rivers, the intervening land 
having sunk down and not again risen. 
The islands of Bali and Lombock, to the 
east of Java, are almost wholly volcanic— 
formed, that is, through the pouring out 
of Java, and seem to be of comparatively 
recent origin. 

Now the great islands of Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo, whose natural productions 
agree generally with those of Asia, are 
connected with that continent by a shallow 
sea, while New Guinea and some of the 
adjacent islands, which possess marsupial 
animals—that is, animals that have a pouch 
for carrying their young—as does Austra- 
lia, are connected with Australia by a shal- 
low sea. The sea being shallow shows 
that the sea-bottom would not have to be 
lifted very high to make these districts dry 
land once more. The islands in the center 
of the archipelago—such as Celebes, Bouru, 
Ceram, and Sumbawa, have deep water 
around them. The island of Bali, to the 
east of Java,.is in the shallow sea, while 
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Lombock, which comes next to it, and is a 
trifle nearer to Australia, is in deep water. 
We infer from this that when Bali was 
connected with Asia, Lombock was not. 
On passing from one of these islands to 
the other you have quite a contrast in the 
animal productions. In Bali you find 
wood-peckers, fruit-thrushes, barbets, etc. ; 
on passing over to Lombock these are 
seen no more, but you get abundance of 
cockatoos, honey-suckers, and brush-tur- 
keys, which are not known in Bali, nor in 
any islands farther west. Most remarka- 
ble of all, Mr. Wallace finds reason to 
believe that in the far-distant past, before 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo were separated 
from the continent, Celebes existed above 
the water, and was connected with Africa! 

The changes that have taken place are 
enormous, and when we ask how they have 
been accomplished, we are pointed to the 
great volcanoes which still burn in this 
part of the world as having at least some- 
thing to do with them. A curving line, 
marked out by scores of active- volcanoes 
and hundreds of extinct ones, may be 
traced through the whole length of Suma- 
tra and Java, and thence by the islands of 
Bali, Lombock, Sumbawa, Flores, the Ser- 
watty Islands, Banda, Amboyna, Batchian, 
Makian, Tidore, Ternate, and Gilolo to 
Morty Island. Here there is a slight but 
well-marked break or shift of about two 
hundred miles to the westward, where the 
volcanic belt again begins, in North Cele- 
bes, and passes by Siau and Sanguir to 
the Philippine Islands, along the eastern 
side of which it continues in a curving line 
to their northern extremity. Mr. Wallace 
thinks it likely that these volcanoes, by the 
enormous masses of matter they have 
thrown out, have taken away the founda- 
tions of the surrounding district and made 
it sink. It is at any rate remarkable that 
they run across the archipelago almost in 
the same place with the line which divides 
its natural productions into two distinct 
classes—those allied to the Asiatic and 
those allied to the Australian. 
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The island of Java contains about forty- 
five volcanoes, active and extinct, which is 
a larger number than is possessed by any 
other known district of equal extent. As 
a specimen of what mischief they can do 
upon occasion it may be mentioned that 
forty villages were destroyed by the erup- 
tion of Papandayang in 1772, when the 
whole mountain was blown up by repeated 
explosions, and a large lake left in its place. 
The island of Makian, one of the Moluc- 
cas, was rent open in 1646 by a violent 
eruption, which left a huge chasm on one 
side, extending into the heart of the mount- 
ain. When Mr. Wallace last visited it in 
1860 it was clothed with vegetation to the 
summit, and contained twelve populous 
Malay villages. On the 29th of December, 
1862, after two hundred and fifteen years 
of perfect inaction, it again suddenly burst 
forth, blowing up and completely altering 
the appearance of the mountain, destroying 
the greater part of the inhabitants, and 
sending forth such volumes of ashes as to 
darken the air at Ternate, forty miles off, 
and almost entirely to destroy the growing 
crops on that and the surrounding islands. 

The Malay Archipelago is the land of 
the orang-outang and the bird of paradise. 
With the orang-outang, or szzas, as it ought 
to be called, Mr. Wallace had many ad- 
ventures, though none of them involved 
much danger to himself. One day he went 
out shooting with two Dyaks—natives of 
Borneo—and found a mias which was about 
half grown, and therefore a little short of 
three feet high. It fell at the first shot, 
but did not seem much hurt, and immedi- 
ately climbed up the nearest tree. A second 
shot brought it down again with a broken 
arm and a wound in the body. The two 
Dyaks now ran up to it, and each seized 
hold of a hand, telling Mr. Wallace to cut 
a pole and secure it. But the wounded 
animal was too strong for these young 
Savages, and drew them up toward its 
mouth, notwithstanding all their efforts, so 
that they were obliged to let go or they 
would have been seriously bitten. It now 
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began climbing up the tree again, so, to 
avoid trouble, our traveler shot it through 
the heart. 

On another occasion, when a full-grown 
female mias had been shot, a young one 
was captured, and Mr. Wallace sought to 
train it. It was singularly baby-like in its 
ways, sucking from a bottle with a quill in 
the cork, being quiet and contented when 
nursed, and crying when laid down, lying 
on its back quite helpless, rolling lazily 
from side to side, stretching out all four 
hands into the air, wishing to grasp some- 
thing, but hardly able to guide its fingers, 
and when dissatisfied opening wide its 
almost toothless mouth and expressing its 
wants by a most infantine scream. The 
chief particular in which it appeared un- 
baby-like was that it liked to be washed, 
enjoying the wiping and rubbing dry, and 
when its hair was brushed seemed to be 
perfectly happy. Uniortunately, through 
want of milk or other nourishing food 
which could not be obtained, the little thine 
fell sick and died. a 5 

One afternoon, when voyaging, the boat 
Staid at Makian. Many of the men went 
on shore, and a great deal of plantains, 
bananas, and other fruit was brought on 
een Ve then, Says Mr. Wallace, went 

€ way, and in the evening anchored 
again. When going to bed for the nj 
g ne night I 
put out my candle, there being still a glim- 
sera lamp burning, and, missing my 
me pout I saw it on a box 
Ch formed one side of my bed, and put 
out my hand to take it. I quickly drew 
back on feeling something cool and very 
ee which moved as I touched it 

Bring the light quick,” I cried, “here 3 
a snake,” And there he was, stite eno 
nicely coiled up, with his head just raised 
to inquire who disturbed him. Jt was now 
necessary to catch or kill him neatly, or he 
would escape among the piles of thigtelta. 
neous luggage, and we should hardly sleep 
comfortably. I got a chopping-knife, and 
carefully moving my insect nets, which hung 
just over the snake, and prevented me 


ugh, 
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getting a free blow, I cut him quietly across 
the back, holding him down while my boy 
with another knife crushed his head. On 
examination I found he had large poison 
fangs, and it is a wonder he did not bite 
me when I first touched him. 

In the Aru Islands Mr. Wallace met 
with some spiders worth mentioning—great 
yellow-spotted monsters, with bodies two 
inches long, and legs in proportion; not 
pleasant things to run one’s nose against 
while pursuing some gorgeous butterfly, or 
gazing aloft in search of some strange- 
voiced bird; and their nets were stretched 
across the foot-paths just about the height 
of the face, the threads being so strong 
and glutinous as to require much trouble 
to free one’s self from them. In Borneo our 
traveler met with a curious and interesting 
reptile, a large tree-frog, an animal with 
large webbed feet, which enable it to a 
certain extent to fly. In Sumatra he cap- 
tured curious butterflies, some of which 
can not be distinguished from the leaves 
on which they rest, and so escape the birds 
which would otherwise pick them up. The 
singular beetles, flies, and other insects 
which came into his possession were too 
numerous even for a brief mention. 

The beautiful birds of Paradise are found 
in the Aru Islands, in Waigiou, and New 
Guinea. There are at least fourteen differ- 
ent sorts of Paradise birds, all beautiful in 
remarkable ways, and Mr. Wallace brought 
home more specimens than all preceding 
travelers together. In all cases it is 
the male bird which is handsomest, and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
females in choosing their mates ' prefer 
those which are more than usually orna- 
mental. Perhaps it is on this account that 
the male birds hold dancing parties, as the 
natives call them, at which there is a sort 
of contest of beauty. A dozen or twenty 
assembling together on a certain kind of 
tree with spreading branches and large but 
Scattered leaves, raise up their wings, 
stretch out their necks, and elevate their 
exquisite plumes, keeping them in a con- 
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tinual vibration. Between whiles: they fly | 
across from branch to branch in great ex- | 
citement, so that the whole tree is filled 
with waving plumes in every variety of 
attitude and motion. 

Coming to the people, it appears that | 
there are two quite distinct races in the 
Malay Archipelago—namely, the Malay and 
Papuan. The Malay is of short stature, 
brown-skinned, straight-haired, beardless, 
and smooth-bodied; the Papuan is taller, 
is black-skinned, frizzly-haired, bearded, 
and ‘jhairy-bodied. The former is broad- | 
faced, has a small nose and flat eyebrows ; 
the latter is long-faced, has a large and 
prominent nose, and projecting eyebrows. 
The Malay is bashful, cold, undemonstra- 
tive, and quiet; the Papuan is bold, im- 
petuous, excitable, and noisy. The divid- 
ing line between these two peoples is nearly 
the same as that between the two groups 
of animals before referred to, and, as might 
be supposed, the Malay comes originally 
from Asia; the Papuan is related to the 
Australian. , 

Among the Malay people the women and 
children are rather afraid of the white 
traveler; the Papuans are more bold. At 
one place in Borneo numbers of women 
skeltered away as Mr. Wallace walked 
through the village, and one girl, ten or 
twelve, years old, who had just brought a 
bamboo full of water from the river, threw 
it down with a cry of horror and alarm, 


| ing violently all the time. 


turned round, and jumped into the stream. 
She swam beautifully, and kept looking 
back, as if expecting to be followed, scream- 
At another vil- 
lage our traveler, on entering the house 
to which he was invited, had a crowd of 


_ sixty or seventy men, women, and children 


gather round him, and sat for half an hour 
like some strange animal submitted for the 
first time to the gaze of an inquiring public. 
At one village in Celebes he was so un- 
fortunate as to excite universal terror; 
wherever he went dogs barked, children 
screamed, women ran away, and men stared 
as though he were some strange and terrible 
cannibal monster. Even the pack-horses 
on the roads and paths would start aside 
when he appeared and rush into the jungle; 
and as to the horrid, ugly buffaloes, they 
would first stick out their necks and stare 
at him, and then on a nearer view break 
loose from their halters or tethers and rush 
away helter-skelter as if a demon were 
after them. Where the people did get over 
their terror they could not master their 
curiosity, but while Mr. Wallace ate his 
breakfast men, women, and children would 


‘watch every motion, and never take eyes 


off him till he had finished. We must re- 
member that these people had never seen 
a white man before, and that even we are 
apt to gaze with astonishment the first time 
we see a Hottentot or a red Indian. 


[To be continued. 


A CHRISTMAS SKETCH. 


HERE is a handsome drawing- 
room in Brook-street, and the 
rooms are all brilliantly lighted 
with the exception of one, which 
has been a room of mystery for 
many days past, and of concealment from 
the children of the household. 
This was the library, a noble room with 
a deep recess, in which a Christmas-tree 


stood with its heavily-laden branches, await- 
ing the moment when the torch should 
touch the tiny tapers and bring to light 
the gifts for the children. 

And the children sat around the long 
dining-table, with cousins and friends, uncles 
and aunts, and the father and mother look- 
ing on them with pride. Tea seemed a 
long meal, for there was much to be done 
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this night. After the Christmas-tree was 
to be a dance, and the servants were to 
sup in the hall, and there would be plenty 
of mirth, and music, and frolic both in 
parlor and kitchen. 

It was a happy group externally, but 
there was a shadow on the mother’s soul, 
a burden on her spirit—not @// her flock 
were there. The mother’s heart! it is a 
worldly one; but it is still a mother’s, and 
it is very, very full to-night. In a little 
chamber in a distant part of the house her 
youngest boy lies dying. This Christmas 
eve would be his last, and the little feet 
that but a year ago moved so merrily in 
the game and in the dance, were soon to 
be cold in death. Vainly do the little 
sisters run to his bedside with his share 
of the spoils from the Christmas-tree ; 
vainly has the mother made his gifts the 
costliest, and not one is there that envies 
the sick child his share. He takes them in 
his thin hand, looks at them with a faint 
smile, and mournfully lays them down 
" again. 

He wants something more, something 
better. His heart is full; he feels he is 
dying, and he can not yet rejoice that the 
Savior is come. He knows go little of 
him—that little so feebly. What to him 
are all these merry-makings, those loud, 
exulting bells? He turned his head wearily 
and sighed. Nurse wishes he would sleep, 
_ but he is not sleepy, he says ; he would be 
quite willing to be left with Bessie. Would 
Bessie sit by his side? She had been 
there but a short time, the poor weaver’s 
daughter, and Mrs. Hall thought she ran a 
great risk in taking a factory girl, even 
though the clergyman’s wife did vouch not 
only for her respectability, but her piety. 
It seemed, however, as many apparently 
small events in life do, that Bessie’s resi- 
dence in the rich man’s family was God- 
appointed. She came ostensibly to help 
the nurse and the house-maid, to make 
herself, in short, generally useful; but the 
sick child took a fancy to her pleasant, in- 
telligent face and gentle voice, and for 
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some days past no one could soothe him in 
his restlessness so well as Bessie. So 
the young servant together, and the serv- 
ants’ hall was soon ringing with laughter. 

Willie lay very quiet, but he begged the 
presents might be taken off the bed, they 
made him sad to look at, and he hid his 
face. Bessie was on the point of answer- 
ing when the under house-maid came in 
and said that Bessie’s sister Rachel wanted 
to see her; she had brought the shirts 
home, and asked to be paid. What was to 
be done? Mrs. Hall was in the drawing- 
room with company. Had Bessie a dollar, 
the price of the work? Alas! no; Bes- 
sie’s purse was empty. The child heard 
the whisper, and saw the distress on Bes- 
sie’s face; and he heard the house-maid, 
too, a kind girl, relate the great strait they 
were in for want of the money, and Rachel’s 
earnest request that the case might be 
represented to Bessie’s mistress. 

The child had a kind heart. Indulgence 
had, in his days of health, made him a 
little wayward and selfish, but what to him 
was money now? He had had a dollar 
given him that very night in a little purse: 
It was the only gift that had. caused him 
pleasure, though books and toys to more 
than four times that value were lavished 
upon him. : 

“ Take the dollar, Bessie,” he said when 
he understood the case, “and if mamma 
pays me again I will pay you. No bread 
since the morning, and there ’s my jelly” 
See, I have not touched it, I can’t eat 5 
take Bessie’s mother my jelly.” 

Tears filled the girl’s eyes, and when 
Rachel received the coin grateful tears, you 
may be sure, filled hers, and’ she returned 
to the comfortless upper chamber which 
was her home thankful and happy. 

Bessie hastened back to the boy. He 
looked tired, and complained of the music, 
but most of all of the bells. They seemed 
so useless, he said; “why did they ring 
so?” She told him that the bells rang to 
remind us of that glad event which, more 
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than eighteen hundred years ago, brought | The boy listened, but Bessie feared he 
the angels from heaven to declare it; and | listened rather as to a tale than to a great 
then she related with simplicity, but with j truth in which he had any interest; but 
he was wrong. Willie turned his dark- 


something of poetry, too, the beautiful 

story of the humble shepherds, who, as | blue eyes upon her as she kneeled by his 

they watched their sheep on those Galilean | bed and said, “A week or two back I 
I think 


fields, heard a heavenly voice and saw a 


heavenly light. 


the bells, but I would rather hear the 
angels.” 

Bessie looked at the little sunken face, 
and her heart told her his wish would soon 
be fulfilled. He sank to sleep with the 
thought of glad tidings in his ear. He did 
not slumber long. While Bessie ran down 
for a few minutes to tea nurse took her 


; did n’t know I wanted a Savior. 
| now 


that I do. I think I like to hear 


place. 
ject of his conversation with Bessie, and 
said how happy he felt on this Christmas 
eve to think that Jesus had come and 


He innocently referred to the sub- 


brought a gospel of peace. He should 
soon die; didn’t nurse think so? 

She said she feared he would, but that 
God loved little children when they were 
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good, and he would be sure to go to | 


heaven. 


“Ay, nursie, but who ave good?” he | 


asked quickly ; “because God’s Bible says, 
‘There is none that doeth good,’ and that 


is why Jesus came; and if I go to heaven | 


Bessie. says that it won’t be because I’m 
good, but because Jesus has been good for 
me. O, I am glad he came, so glad! This 
is the best Christmas eve I ever knew.” 

The nurse hid her face and wept, and 
Bessie, who had by this time rejoined them, 
could not but wonder, in her simple way, 
that doctrines which have occupied so 
much of men’s time in arguing and disput- 
ing about little Willie should have under- 
stood on his dying bed, and have received 
so joyfully. But she remembered the 
Savior’s words—“ Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent and hast 
revealed them unto babes; even so, Father; 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

Christmas eve was drawing to a close. 
In many a house besides the Halls’ dancing 
and mirth went on even into the Christmas 
morning. Ina few solitary chambers prayer 
and thanksgiving were ascending to the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who withheld not his only Son, but deliy- 
ered him up freely for us all; and these 
few in their closets had the happiest and 
the holiest Christmas eve. 

The poor family in the weaver’s garret 
lay down to rest that night, one of them, 
at least, thanking God less for temporal 
provision than for his unspeakable gift, and 
Christmas day dawned bright and clear, 
alike on the evil and the good, the thought- 
ful and the prayerless. 

The child welcomed it in his simple 
aspirations of praise. He had slept at 
intervals through the night, but Bessie had 
never left him. He reminded her, she 
said, of a little brother she had once lost, 
and she clung to him as closely as he 
clung to her. There was something of the 
love of a parent and child between the two; 
Willie loved her who had led him to the 
Savior, and dearly did she love him who 


was so willing to go to him on whom all 
her hopes and trust were fixed. 
He was weaker, but not apparently 


| worse. He loved to listen to a verse of a 


hymn, or, better still, of the Bible. ‘* Does 
God say that?” was his usual question 
when Bessie repeated some simple text. 
He liked to hear her tell of the Sunday- 
school, where she had been taught to love 
that Bible; of her gentle teacher there, 
and of the pains she used to take with all 


_her young scholars; of the quiet Sunday 


afternoons, when she gathered them together 
before the time for service arrived, and 
talked earnestly to them of the solemn act 
in which they were so soon to be engaged. 
All this had influenced Bessie, she said, 
and she should ever have to thank God for 
her Sunday-school days. Willie wished he 
had been to such a school, he said, but 1t 
mattered little now. He should soon be in 
heaven, and there he should learn every 
thing of Jesus, he supposed. 

The old year was drawing to a close, 
and so was the child’s young life. Both 
the nurse and Bessie saw a change on the 
eve of the new year, but the doctor had 
not thought him worse that day—had 
spoken even of weeks, and thought cer 
tainly he would last some little time yet 
But he was mistaken, Willie was to spend 
the first day of the new year in heaven. 
Father and mother were called a little 
before midnight to see him die. He could 
only whisper that" he was happy—happy> 
not because he had been good, but because 
Jesus had come down from heaven. He 
told them to think of him next Christmas 
day, because this last had been the happiest 
in his whole life, and perhaps they would 
think of the Savior, too. Then they thought 
his mind wandered a little. He murmured 
something about the shepherds on the 
plain, and the angels coming ; and when 
Bessie whispered, “Fear not,” he smiled, 
turned his head on the pillow, and with 
that smile which an angel’s hand might 
have stamped on his face, he went to sleep. 
The new year was begun in heaven. 
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Bestpe the cheerful hearth I sing 
In Winter’s evening hours, 

And many a thought of home I bring 
By my tuneful vocal powers ; 

I bring back the time when childish mirth 
Would follow my voice along, 

As I snugly sat on the nursery hearth 
And bubbled and hissed my song ; 

When wond’ring children have watched my steam 
As upward it waved and played, 

And fancied the heat had made me scream 
When on the fire I was laid. 

How oft on the sooty grate I’ve sat 
While the toaster before me hung, 

And enjoyed a duet with my friend the cat, 
And droll were the songs we sung. 

Full many a master, too, I *ve had— 
The last was a spendthrift heir ; 

But my song was slow, for the fire was bad, 
Being made of a broken chair. 

And once I lived with a lady old 
Whose son was a soldier gay, 

And many a tale from the cup she told 
While her child was far away. 
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Till at last she fancied my drowsy song 
Had a strange and dismal tone, 
And she gave me away, for the thought was strong 
That [ mimick’d a dying groan. 
The next I served were married young, 
And on many a dreary night 
Did we sit together while I have sung* 
By the fire’s most cheerful light. 
But the husband died, and we went away 
To a room both small and dim, 


| And oft was I silent the live-long day, 


While she wept and thought of him. 

Till at last she died, when no one was by 
But a woman old and gray, 

Who lighted the fire without a sigh, 
Though the dead so near it lay. 

O, life is a strange and shifting scene, 
And no one can say that he, 


| No matter how happy its course has been, 


Has escaped from trial free. 

One lesson I gathered from every spot 
I visited on the way, 

That content can gild the lowliest lot 
Of man’s eventful day. 


CurisTMAS bells are ringing 
Joyfully and clear ; 

Happy hearts are singing, 
Full of joy and cheer, 

For the merry Christmas— 
Christmas day is here. 


Deep the snow is lying, 
Cold and white without, 
And the wild winds sighing, 
Wandering all about ; 
But their wings are wafting 
Many a song and shout. 


Then the peals of laughter, 
Full of joyous fun, 

And the glad shout after 
Of each little one, 

Since the first beam golden 
Told the day’s begun ; 


E’en the wild winds mocking, 
As they tell their joys, 

Grasping each wee stocking 

; Full of shining toys ; 

Christmas ’s ever welcome 
To the girls and boys. 


O, the heaps of dishes, 

Filled with tempting things, 
And the loving wishes 

Which this glad day. brings, 
And the merry hours 

Flee on golden wings ! 


Christmas bells are ringing, 
Joyfully and clear, 

And their tones are bringing 
Happiness and cheer ; 

Welcome, merry Christmas, 
To each heart so dear. 
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THE FETE OF 
F VERY one who knows Paris | 
GE, knows the Rue Saint Honoré, | 
% on one side of the place where 


the market is held. There, in 
the year 1648, stood a poor-look- 
ing house, composed of one single large 
room, which served at once for bed-cham- 
ber, kitchen, and cellar. In spite of the 
evident poverty of the inhabitants, its order 
and cleanliness made it remarkable. Two 
simple little beds of white wood, hung with 
green curtains, and a little wicker-work 
cradle occupied the right-hand side; to the 
left might be seen sacks of charcoal piled 
one on top of the other; at the further end 
was a high fire-place opposite the door, 
and a long table was in the middle. 

This was the dwelling of the charcoal- 
vender, Jacques and his family, which con- 
sisted of his wife, two boys of ten and 
eight, and a pretty little girl, who could 
scarcely walk. ‘ 

One evening, it was in the month of July, 
1648, the family of the charcoal-vender 
were seated round the table waiting im- 
patiently the return of the father to sup- 
per. Charlot, the elder of the boys, went 
alternately from the table to the door, 
which had been left open on account of the 
heat, and each time he repeated, shaking 
his head and casting his eyes upon a 
covered dish which was placed in the cen- 
ter of the table, “ Father is not coming, the 
supper will be cold.” 

“Let us go and meet him, brother,” said 
the younger, whose name was Blondel. 

“No, you must not,” said the mother, 
who, sitting in a low chair, was Singing her 
little one to sleep; “you would lose your- 
selves, my dears.” 

“Don’t you think, mother, that father is 
much later than usual to-night ?” 

“Your father has gone to carry charcoal 
to the Palais Royal, my dears,” said the 
mother; “and as it is Saint Anne’s day, 
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the féte day of the queen, there are great 
rejoicings. There is a ball, a concert, and 
I don’t know what other grand doings, and 
our good man will be amusing himself a 
little with looking at it all.” 

Just at this moment they heard the voice 
of the charcoal-vender, who cried, ‘ Wife, 
put some shavings on the fire—plenty— 
make haste!” and then a tall man, all 
black, came quickly into the house, holding 
in his arms a child, which gave no sign of 
life. 

“Ah! what is the matter?” cried the 
mother, placing her sleeping child in the 
cradle, and making up a bright fire ; “what 
has happened—who is this child ?” 

“J will tell you all about it presently. 
Warm a piece of flannel—there, that on the 
children’s bed, that is the best. 
little thing—does he live ?” 

“What a beautiful boy!” said the wife, 
helping her husband to undress him. 
“Charlot, hand me your Sunday clothes ; 
this poor child can not wear his own, they 
are all wet.” 

“Here they are, mother,” said Charlot, 
giving them to her, and regarding with an 
eye of surprise the embroidered dress which 
his mother was taking off the stranger. 

The heat revived the child; he opened 
his eyes, and gazing at the black figure of 
the charcoal-vender, at his wife, and the 
two little boys who were staring at him 
with all their might, then round the great 
bare room, so miserable looking, he cried, 
«“ But where am I—where am I ?”” 

“ You are at our house, my little friend,” 
said the charcoal-vender. 

“My little friend!” repeated the child in 
a tone of disdain. 

“My little fine gentleman, then,” said the. 
charcoal-vender ; “‘so much the worse for 
you if the offer of friendship puts you out. 
You need not give yourself airs, for with- 
out my help—se foi /” 


This poor 
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“But these clothes are not mine,” inter- 
rupted the little stranger ; “you have stolen 
mine.” 

“Stolen !”? cried the charcoal-vender an- 
grily; ‘stolen! if you were only of my 
size, little wretch !” 

“Hush, hush, my friend,” said the soft 
voice of the wife, “the poor child is still 
quite confused with his fall. Tell us how 
it all happened, and he will see soon enough 
that, though we are poor, we are honest.” 

The two children came close to their 
father to hear better, still glancing every 
moment at the little stranger, who had a 
more imposing and grave air than is usual 
at hisage. Heseemed about ten years old. 

“Look here, wife,” said the charcoal- 
vender, “I was just returning as usual 
from taking my charcoal into the kitchen 
of the Palais Royal when the head cook 
said to me, ‘It is capital charcoal ;’ and 
because he was pleased with it he let me 
into the garden that I might havea glimpse 
of the féte. There, through the windows, 
which were illuminated so that one would 
have sworn the palace was on fire, there I 
saw through the little panes all the ladies 
passing—ladies, and ladies, and ladies ; and 
then the gentlemen, just as many; and the 
feathers, and the diamonds, and the brill- 
iants, and the spangles, every thing you 
can think of. I wished very much to see 
the queen, but that was impossible, for I 
should not have known her.” 

“But why not, father?” asked Charlot 
and Blondel, opening their eyes wide at 
what their father was saying, , 

“Why, first of all, because I have never 
seen her; but after all I don’t suppose that 
would have mattered ; if she “ad passed I 

dare say I should have known her; a 
queen, my children, must have something 
about her, you see, which other women 
have not.” 

“But tell us about this child, my dear 
husband,” interrupted the mother. 

“JT am just coming to that. Then it was 
while I was looking through the windows, 
as IJ am telling you, all of a sudden I heard 


a ‘splash’ behind me; I turned round, and 
there, by the light of the moon, I saw this 
young gentleman dabbling in the mud at 
the bottom of the pond! Ja fof/ There 
was n’t time to count ten before I had 
jumped clean into the water, caught the 
little brat, and brought him home here, for 
the guard of the palace would not let me 
take the poor little thing into the kitchens, 
where they had plenty of good fires, and 
where he would have got dry directly.” 

“His poor mother!” said the charcoal- 
vender’s wife, “how uneasy she must be! 
Pray, my little monsieur, tell us where your 
mother lives, that my husband may go at 
once and tell her of your safety.” 

“You are very good, madam,” said the 
child in a tone of exquisite politeness, 
which impressed the two little charcoal- 
venders very much; “but there is no 
hurry.” 

“But at this hour! why, they will be 
seeking you every-where.” 

“So much the better, madam.” 

“Your mother will be in despair.” 

“J should hope she would, madam.” 

_ “One might almost suppose you doubted 
it, my young gentleman. Ah, children 
never do justice to their mothers; they 
should never doubt their mother’s love.” 

“We don’t doubt it, we do n’t,” cried 
Charlot and Blondel, running to embrace 
their mother. 

The child made no reply, but large tears 
filled his beautiful black eyes. 

“Poor, dear loves,” said their mother, 
returning their kisses; “and you love me 
well, too, do n’t you ?” 

“ Do we love you, mother? Wewouldn’t 
change you for the Queen of France,” said 
Charlot. 

“No, nor for all the kingdom and Paris 
with it,” said Blondel. 

“And nobody kisses me,” said the char- 
coal-vender ; « nobody loves me.” 

The children left their mother to throw 
their arms round their father’s neck, ex- 
claiming, “ Yes, we love you dearly, father ; 
we love you as much as we love mother.” 
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A sob made them turn their heads; the 
little stranger had burst into tears. 

“What have you to cry for, my dear little 
monsieur ?” said the charcoal-vender’s wife, 
drawing him toward her tenderly. ‘ Have 
you not also a good father ?” 

“IT have lost him, madam,” said the child. 
drying his tears. 

“ But you have still a mother ?” 

The child shook his head. 

“A good mother, who doubtless takes 
great care of you?” 

“My mother has other things to do than 
to take care of me, madam.” 

“ Other things to do!” cried the charcoal- 
vender’s wife ; “and what other things can 
a mother have to do but to take care of her 
children ?” 

“My mother, by her position, is forced 
to attend to other things, madam; she has 
valets and servants to take care of me.” 

“ And that was how you came to fall into 
the water,” said the charcoal-vender in a 
brusque tone, “and without me you would 
be there still. My children might fall— 
Wa fot! that might happen to any one, 
but their father or their mother would find 
it out pretty soon. But that ’s enough, 
let’s have supper.” 

The family all assembled round the table, 
and the mother placed a wooden porringer, 
with a spoon to match, before each. Then, 
uncovering the dish, she helped them to 
some stewed beans, while the father cut a 
large slice of wholesome black bread. 

“How now, will you not have any sup- 
per ?” said he to the little stranger. 

The child had seated himself at the 
table, but he touched neither beans nor 

bread. ee 

“Father,” said the children, “tell us now 
what you saw at the féte.” 

“Jt was magnificent, my darlings,” said 
the charcoal-vender. 

“ Ah, how happy kings must be!” said 
Blondel, with a sigh. 

“ And their children also,” said Charlot; 
“at least they can have them taught to 


read.” 
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“Don’t you know how to read?” said 
the little stranger. 

“ Alas! no, little monsieur,” said Charlot 
sadly; “you see, it would cost twenty sous 
a month, and my parents do not earn 
enough to go to such an expense.” 

The child, still without losing any of his 
gravity, rosg, and going to his clothes, 
which were drying before the fire, took a 
purse out of the pocket; he opened the 
purse, in which there were several pieces 
of gold, and taking one out said, as he 
placed it before the elder of the boys, 
“There, that is enough for twenty months; 
after that I will give you more.” ~ 

“Charlot!” said his father, looking at 
the boy, who was taking up the gold. 

“JT can not take it, sir,” said he, replac- 
ing it on the table. 

“Why not?” said the child. 

“T have not earned it, and I do not re- 
ceive alms,” said Charlot. 

“Js this, then, an alms?” said the child. 
“You have no money; I have it, and I 
give it to you. Would not you do as much 
if you were in my place?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Well, then, do not refuse me; even 
now, too, when your father has just ren- 
dered me a service for which I never shall 
know how to pay enough.” 

“Caz a service be paid for, young gentle- 
man ?” said the charcoal-vender. 

“They have always told me so.” 

“Take back your gold, little monsieur,” 
said the charcoal-vender’s wife; “it is not 
that I despise your gift, especially after 
what you have said, that it is to teach my 
Charlot to read, who is dying to learn, but 
because you are too young to dispose thus 
of so large a sum of money.” 

“Tt is very plain, madam, that you do 
not know who I am.” 

“No; but I hope you are going to tell 
us,” said the charcoal-vender, “for now 
that it is time for us to go to bed, it must 
be time, I should fancy, to think of re- 
lieving your mother from the anxiety she 
must be in on your account.” 
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“ My mother—yes, she loves me as much 
as you love your children, but she can not 
be always attending to me. 
does not allow her to be always caressing 
me whenever she likes,” said the child, 
with a deep sigh. 

“Ah, you slander her, little monsieur ; 
she is not like our mother,, then,” said 
Charlot, 

“She is more beautiful,” said the child, 
in a tone of pique. 

“But ours is the best,” said Charlot. 

“But mine gives me houses, beautiful 
clothes, and as much money as I like,” 
said the stranger, proudly, and as though 
the comparison were an insult. 

“But ours gives us as many kisses as 
we like,” said Blondel, coloring with in- 
dignation. 

“And mine gives me valets to wait upon 
me,” 

“But ours waits upon us herself,” said 
Charlot. 

“ And that is worth a great deal more,” 
said Blondel. 

“Dear, darling little pets,” said the char- 
coal-vender’s wife, who, with her husband, 
had been much amused by this discussion, 
“the good God has given to each of you 
that which is best for him. Come and kiss 
me and go to bed.” 

At this moment a great noise of horses 
and carriages was heard in the street. 
They stopped at the door of the charcoal- 
vender’s poor dwelling. There was a 
knocking at the door, and a voice cried, 
“Ts not this the house of Jacques, the 
charcoal-vender ?” 

“ Ah, that is my tutor’s voice!” cried the 
little stranger, and while the charcoal-ven- 
der and his wife went to open the door, he 
slid under the table, making a sign to 
Charlot and Blondel to say nothing. 

In a moment the house was full of richly 
dressed gentlemen, serving-men, and other 
people, who had followed them. A man 
remarkable by his costume—that of a car- 
dinal—and his cold, hard countenance, 
surmounted by a little red hat, advanced 

Vor, Il.—a 
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from the crowd of people, and walking 
about the room with an inquisitive air, ad- 
dressed a soldier who stood respectfully at 
some distance from him, saying, ‘ Repeat 
your information.” 

The soldier replied, addressing himself 
to the charcoal-vender, “This evening at 
eight o’clock, while I was stationed at the 
door of the vestibule of the palace, you 
asked me to let you go into the kitchens 
to carry there a child whom you had just 
taken out of the pond. Where is this 
child ?” 

“Here,” replied the little stranger, ap- 
pearing all at once in the middle of them. 

“Sire, your court has been seeking you 
every-where for the last two hours.” 

“Sire!” repeated the charcoal-vender and 
his wife in the greatest astonishment. 

“TI am very glad of it, Monsieur le Car- 
dinal Mazarin,” replied the young child dis- 
dainfully. 

“Your mother is in dreadful anxiety.” 

“His mother! and she has not come 
with you to seek him!” said the charcoal- 
vender’s wife, as though in spite of herself. 

“Hold your tongue, wife,” said the char- 
coal-vender. 

“TI am distressed that my mother should 
have been uneasy, Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

“You are coming with us, sire, I hope.” 

“Tf it pleases me, Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

“But it w27 please you, sire, when you 
know that your lady mother is watching for 
you with impatience.” 

“TI wish first to thank these good people 
for the succor they have afforded me, with- 
out knowing who I was.” 

“They will give them money, sire; let 
us go at once.” 

AT have just learned, Monsieur le Car- 
dinal, that money can not pay for a service. 
My friend,” added he, turning to the char- 
coal-vender, “I, Louis XIV, King of France, 
thank you for the service you have ren- 
dered me, and I undertake the education 
of your two sons and to provide a dowry 


for your little daughter; there is my hand 
to kiss,” 
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The charcoal-vender, his wife, and the 


boys remained silent with astonishment. 
Then, with the most touching kindness, the 
child-king approached the charcoal-vender, 
and pressing tenderly with his little deli- 
cate hands the great black ones of the 
man, he embraced the mother, and saying 
to the two boys, “No malice, Charlot and 
Blondel,” he turned to the Cardinal and 
added, “ Let us go, gentlemen.” 

“In this costume?” said the Cardinal, 
casting a look of disgust at the worn and 
rustic attire which covered the young king. 

“Yes, in this costume,” replied the king 
proudly. 

“But consider, the queen is surrounded 

_by all her court, and they are all in full 
dress on account of the féte.” 

“Ah, sire,” cried the poor woman, “do 


not delay to change your clothes, your 
mother is watching and waiting for you.” 

“ You hear, Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

“Jt is but a common woman who speaks, 
who knows not the etiquette of a court,” 
said the courtier. 

“It is a mother, my Lord Cardinal,” 
said the king; then passing through the 
crowd, who drew back respectfully to leave 
him a free passage, he turned toward Char- 
lot, who was looking at him with an abashed 
air, and said, smiling, ‘‘ Charlot, to-morrow 
you must come yourself—yourse/f, mind, 
and bring me back my clothes.” 

“You forget your purse, my lord,” cried 
the charcoal-vender, running after the young 
king. 

“J forget nothing, my friend,” replied 
Louis, as he entered the carriage. 


—————_0e1-——— 
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¥J OOD-BY to the pilot and the 
Sr little steamer that conducted 
2 us safely out of New York har- 
bor into the open sea! We are 
fairly launched on our voyage for 
the empire of the Celestials. A fair breeze 
carries us off to the south-east while we 
stand watching the setting sun, and the fad- 
ing shores of America, and the gathering 
darkness of the night. 

It is needless to describe the monotonous 
scenes and incidents of life on board a sail- 
ing vessel. It is enough that we had all the 
variety that is afforded, by the boundless 
and ever-changing sea; by all kinds of 
weather, from the dead calm to the gale and 
the squall that lashed the sea into foam: 
by the never-ending changes that accompan 
the sunrise and the sunset; by the ea 
and the moon-lit nights ; by Sea-sickness 
and by good company, Our readers will be 
better pleased with some of the sights we 
saw than with a description of the voyage. 


I. ON THE SEA. 


Meeting a ship at sea is one of the pleas- 
ant and exciting incidents of a sea-voyage. 
The cry of the watchman—“ ship ahoy ’— 
sends a thrill through every passenger, and 
all rush to the deck to welcome the new 
sight. Far, far off to the south-east we can 
just discover the tall masts of a vessel peer- 
ing above the horizon. It is a week since 
we have seen any thing but the broad ex- 
panse of sea around us, and all the rest of 
living things than ourselves might have 
been dead and buried for aught we could 
tell. But here is life! Mere is another 
ship on the broad sea, with its freight of 
living beings! With our glasses we could 
bring her more fully into view, and discov- 
ered her to be a large three-masted vessel, 
under full sail, bearing away to the north- 
east, and we concluded we should shortly 
have that grand sight of a full-rigged ship 
on the wide ocean, and we sat down to await 
her coming. About five o’clock she came 
plainly into view, crossed our track, and ap 
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peared about three miles off to leeward. 
Our captain opened communication with 
her by signals, and we discovered her to be 
an English merchantman, the Candidate, 
bound for Liverpool. We sent her our 
name and destination, and then threw out 
our glorious stars and stripes to flutter in 
the breeze, and tell of the happy land from 
which we came. Our hearts grew warm, 
and we thought thankfully of that dear land 
when we saw her colors flying out upon the 
breeze behind us. 

The sea and the ship are themselves ex- 
haustless subjects of interest even for a 
long voyage. To-day the great ocean lies 
around us calm and smooth, motionless, 
except great heaving swells as if it were 
taking deep, long-drawn breaths. There is 
scarcely a ripple to be seen on all its broad 
bosom. Numerous Nautili pass by us, with 
their tiny transparent sails spread out, at 
once catching sufficient of the gently mov- 
ing air to push them along on the water, 
and, decomposing the rays of light that fall 
upon them, reflecting back the colors of the 
rainbow, thus serving at once as instruments 
of motion and organs of beauty. They re- 
minded us of the miniature boats we made 
in younger years, and started off on a fan- 
cied perilous voyage on some stream or 
meadow pond, though in the success with 
which they sail along, they surpass our little 
crafts in skillful navigation, and merit well 
their common name of Portuguese men-of- 
war. 

Another day, and how all this peaceful 
scene is changed! The sky that yesterday 
was so clear to-day is covered with heavy, 
black clouds, rapidly scudding above us, 
with their ragged borders fringed with gold, 
and now and then admitting a little blue sky 
to appear between them. The sea, scarcely 
exhibiting a ripple yesterday, to-day pre- 
sents a wild and varied scene; yesterday a 
sleeping infant, to-day a giant enraged to 
fury, rolling in large, irregular, broken waves, 
here breaking and throwing high in the air 
their briny spray, and there raising up their 
high summits flashing in the sunbeams like 
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crests of silver ; now seeming to hush down 
to rest, and then in a little while becoming 
doubly wild and broken. Itisa grand sight 
indeed to look out upon this vast circle of 
waters, heaving, and falling, and splashing, 
and frothing like some enraged monster. 
Our ship, too, that sat proudly erect on the 
smooth sea of yesterday, to-day is tossed 
about wildly on the excited waters ; proudly 
still she moves, and gracefully, but with 
what majesty does she plow through the 
mad waters! Now lifting her head high 
above the waves, and now darting fiercely 
into a deep sea; now bending far over to 
leeward, straining every brace, and her sails 
cracking before the pressure of the wind, 
and in a moment, like a living giant roused 
to resistance, she rights up again, and darts 
along erect and noble, triumphing over the 
sea and the storm. 

The sky, too, is a perpetual study to the 
voyager. He has it before him like a change- 
able chart, every day and night, an arched 
dome dipping down on every side to meet 
the waters. Now it is an immense concave 
of bright blue, a gorgeous azure canopy; 
now it is all obscured by hazy, or black, or 
dense, or broken clouds; now it is made 
glorious by the rising or setting of the sun, 
its beams flashing all across the wide ocean ; 
now it is studded with stars, for awhile with 
the clusters that we see in the north, and 
then, when we cross the equator, the new 
constellations that break upon us in the 
southern sky. These stars and the moon, 
too, seem like the faces of old familiar 
friends, that, when every thing else of home 
and country has passed away, seem still to 
follow our track, and still to watch us with 
their flashing eyes from their lofty homes. 

Then, again, the fishes and the birds that 
leap from the waters or scud through the 
ar, enliven the long voyage. Here are the 
flying fish, that spring out of the water close 
by the ship’s side in flocks, and sail along 
swiftly just above the water for a short dis- 
tance, and then plunge again into their 
liquid homes. Sometimes missing their 
aim they fall on the ship’s deck. This the 
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sailors tell us is a frequent accident for the 
little tenants of air and water. Our mate 
said that during a voyage made by him to 
China, a few years ago, they gathered in 
one morning three barrels full of these 
fishes from the deck of the ship, on which 
they had fallen during the night. Our mate 
was an old salt, and I was disposed to think 
that this was a sea yarn, but he Positively 
asserted its truth. When we examine these 
little creatures more closely, we find them 
‘to be merely fishes with their fore fins very 
largely grown, but bearing no resemblance 


to a wing. They are said never to leap | 
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from the water un- 
less pursued by some 
larger fish, or when 
alarmed by some un- 
usual agitation of the 
water. Their flight 
is usually very short, 
rarcly, if ever, exceed- 
ing a hundred yards. 
Sailors tell us they 
can continue their mo- 
tion in the air so long 
as their “wings” re- 
main moist. 

Schools. of large 
fishes, some of them 
even large enough to 
be dignified with the 
name of whales, come 
leaping and swimming 
about us. Sometimes 
they leap clear of the 
water and plunge into 
the element again, 
throwing great masses 
of water all about 
them, porpoises, al- 
bacores, dolphins, bo- 
netas, and black-fish. 
Now and then a huge 
shark will follow the 
stern of the vessel for 
ZZ hours, and our mate 

$ tells us of one that 

was caught on a sim- 

ilar voyage, measuring seventeen feet in 

length, and containing sixteen cans of sar- 
dines in his stomach ! 

Gulls and petrels give us their company 
for nearly all the voyage. We almost fell 
in love with the stormy petrels, familiarly 
known under the name of “ Mother Cary’s 
chickens.” They are small, not exceeding 
the size of our robins; their color is black, 
the breast and belly being covered with 
white feathers; their wings are long, and 
their bills are curved like those of birds of 
prey. Itis astonishing to witness these little 
creatures, hundreds of miles from land, as if 
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they made their perpetual home not on, but 
above the waters of the ocean, flying about 


. . . | 
us from morning till night—and we have 
seen them far on into the night—without | 


seeming to rest fora moment. Some say 
they are more numerous in stormy weather, 
but our sailors disputed this, and said they 
are but seldom seen in very stormy weather, 
some lone wanderer only occasionally being 
observed to dart across the dark sky as if 
eager to escape the storm. ; 

In the southern hemisphere we found 
still more and greater variety of birds. 
Pre-eminent among them all for size, beauty, 
and gracefulness is the albatross. If the 
eagle has appropriated the name of king of 
birds, the albatross is equally entitled to 
that of queen. Not so majestic as the 
eagle, it surpasses it in beauty and is its 
superior in the agility and grace of its mo- 
tions. It is a creamy white, from which it 
receives its name. Its enormous wings are 
covered on the back with feathers of a gray- 
ish or ash color, except within two of three 
inches of the tips, which, with the under 
surface, is white. The feet are webbed, and 
they are duck-billed. They vary in size, 
presenting a stretch of wing from eight to 
twelve feet. While these huge birds are 
graceful almost as a swan while sitting on 
the water and gliding over the waves, their 
most captivating appearance is when they 
have their broad pinions stretched to their 
utmost extent, and sail, apparently without 
the least effort, with grace and swiftness 
through the air, We have often watched 
them for many minutes, skimming in their 
rapid flight above the waves, sometimes 
rising high in the air, and at others dip- 
ping down between the billows, frequently 
changing their direction, whirling in large 
circles, and darting forward in straight 
lines, and during all this time we have not 
been able to detect the movement of a sin- 
gle muscle. 

Cape-pigeons are extremely beautiful 
small birds abounding off Cape of Good 
Hope; a good idea of them is formed from 
our common pigeon, both as to size and 


| ever seen in a bird. 


in which we had not seen it before. 
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form. The doodres, as the sailors call them, 
in general form resemble the albatross, but 
are much smaller, and exhibit none of those 
striking features of beauty found in the 
color and gracefulness of the albatross. 
When seen at some distance they resemble 
the common crow. It is indeed a “booby” 
in its appearance and motions, but it has 
the most beautiful and piercing eye we have 
Flocks of “ice-birds ” 
greeted us when we were south of the 
Cape; they are inhabitants of the polar 
regions of the south, and only come as far 
north as the Cape in the Winter: They 
are handsome small birds, not much ex- 
ceeding the size of an American swallow, 
which they imitate very much in the rapid 
motions of their wings, though they differ 
from them in their colors, and their wings 
are very long. ‘Cape hens,” on the wing, 
resemble the American pheasant in size 
and form, but are less beautiful birds. But 
we must not stop to describe these birds 
of the ocean; perhaps some other time we 
will more fully describe them. 

Around the Cape of Good Hope! “Cape 
weather” in the beginning of a Cape Win- 
ter! And now we see the ocean in states 
To 
describe in words the wild and varied 
scenery which the sky, the ocean, and the 
ship exhibited during these days and nights 
of “rounding the Cape” is impossible. 
We may talk of the dark, heavy, broken 
clouds that constantly drifted above us, 
varying from large, ragged, gray volumes 
floating swiftly in the air to the appearance 
of a deep-black pall drawn over the entire 
Sky; of the chilly rains mingled with hail 
and snow that frequently fell about us; of 
the fierce winds that howled among our 
sails and whistled through our rigging; of 
the cold, cheerless days and long, stormy 
nights ; we may talk of our vessel’s rolling 
and pitching fearfully on the wild waters, 
straining and cracking her ropes, and creak- 
ing in every joint, as she trembled in the 
heavy seas; we may say at one moment 
she lifted her bows high above the waves, 
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and in the next buried them in the heavy 
surges ; at one moment inclined far over 
on one side, and in the next, with a fearful 
lurch, laid the bulwarks of the opposite 
side beneath the water; we may say the 
sea was frightful in its wildness yet grand 
in the wide extent of its ever-changing 
scenery ; now a huge billow lifting us high 
up on its summit, and leaping and breaking 
around us, and tossing its spray high above 
us, while we could look far out on a broad 
sea, all in frightful motion, rolling in large 
waves, boiling and frothing in every part, 
till their white crests seemed like drifting 
snow-banks; we may say that our ship 
would quiver in every part for a moment 
while she rode the summit of these waves, 
and then would drop her bows, and the sea 
would come piling up all around us, so that 
we seemed to be hemmed in on every side 
in a deep valley of waters, yet all this con- 
veys little idea of the grand scenery and 
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exciting events of “ doubling 
Winter. 

Twenty days through the Southern In- 
dian Ocean and up into the tropics and we 
feel as if we had entered into a new world. 
There, in the distant offing, is Palambang 
point of the great Island of Java, and there 
about eight miles to the eastward lies 
Prince’s Island. A fresh breeze brings to 
us the odors of these fragrant islands. 
Seventy-five days since we have had a 
sight of land, and now these rich tropical 
islands look like a paradise in the distance, 
and though still miles away from us, the air: 
is full of their fragrance. The next day we 
were in the Straits of Sunda, with the vil- 
lage of Anger off in the distance. In a 
little while we saw some small crafts mak- 
ing toward our vessel, which, by means of 
the glasses, we made out to be the market- 
boats of the natives coming to us with pro- 
visions. Soon two of them hauled along 
side, and for the first time we saw 
the half-naked natives of Java, and 
the rude boats of theSe sons of the 
torrid zone. 

The men were small, some of them 
forty and perhaps fifty years of age, 
yet none exceeding four feet and four 
or five inches in height, and they 
were very thin and bony. Their 
color was dark-copper, some of them 
being nearly as dark as American 
negroes; their foreheads were low 
and retreating, eyes dark, hair thin 
and black, cheek-bones very high, 
mouths small, filled with healthy but 
blackened teeth, which were filed 
sharp and square. Their counte- 
nance showed but little intelligence ; 
their eyes were dull, motions languid, 
their speech a rapid jargon, so that 
- in their naked state and noisy man- 
ners they appeared to us like heart- 
less savages. Their boats were 
made from the trunk of a single 
tree, about twenty feet long, and two 
and a half or three feet wide, taper- 
ing to a sharp edge at each end. 
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These light boats certainly exhibit 
some evidence of skill, but the rude 
sails by which they were impelled re- 
called the fact that their owners were 
very far removed from the arts of 
Civilization. They consisted of coarse 
and open material made of grass and 
bamboo splits, each sail about twelve 
feet long and seven or eight wide. 
The boats were laden with the prod- 
ucts of the island, as well as some 
of the native animals and manufac- 
tures—plantains, cocoa-nuts, limes, 
oranges, pumpkins, yams, sweet pota- 
toes, and rice being the principal veg- 
etable articles, while they also offered 
for sale a variety of birds, monkeys, 
monguses, mouse-deers, capons, chick- 
ens, and a bountiful supply of eggs. 
After a hasty dinner we dropped one 
of our small boats into the water and 
were pulled to shore by four of our 
stout sailors. We found a much more 
beautiful place than we had anticipa- 
ted. Anger is a military station of 
the Dutch, to whom the island belongs, 
and on one side of the village we found 
fortifications neatly laid out and kept 
that seemed to us more beautiful than 
dangerous. The Governor and the 
principal officers were taking their 
usual afternoon nap, and would not be 
disturbed till four o’clock, so we felt 
at liberty to show ourselves the beau- 
ties of the island and “do up” the 
honors of a visit to the Dutch fort. 
The sentinels were Hollanders and 
Javanese, and we could talk about as 
well to the one as to the other, so that 
we zodded and motioned that we would 
like to see the fort, and were xodded 
and wottoned that we might pass. The 
grounds occupied by the military works are 
very neatly divided into walks, wide and 
graveled, and squares, triangles, and circles 
overgrown with grass, and shaded by trees 
familiar to the Javanese but of great inter- 
est to us, such as the banyan, plantain, 
and cocoa-nut. Four buildings, neat and | 
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THE BANYAN. 


Strong, and two of them of large size, are 
found within the walls of the fortification, 
and a rampart, on which were planted 
several cannon, commanded the straits. 
_To the north of this military spot lay the 
village of Anger, the buildings in form and 
dimensions being suitable to the natives, 
but in neatness and regularity proving the 
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presence of some superior directing spirit. | trees are themselves the most interesting 
We passed through their short and narrow | part of the market. Each one is almost a 
streets, covered with coral, and occupied | grove in itself, for every branch from the 
on each side by the small and shaded huts | main stem drops down its own roots, at 
of the citizens, with the four-sided and | first in small, tender fibers several yards 
curved roofs familiar to East Indian archi- | from the ground, which grow thicker and 
tecture. We gathered some beautiful speci- | thicker, till by gradual descent they reach 
mens of coral lying in their streets, and | the surface of the earth, strike in, and 
plucked some branches from their sacred | become parent trees, throwing out new” 
branches from the top. The only 
article of trade which the nearly 
naked natives had to offer was the 
betel-nut, of which a quid was 
seen in every one’s mouth, black- 
ing his teeth and soiling his lips 
as well as murdering his speech. 
The natives were hanging around 
the market and beneath the trees in 
idle, lazy clusters. They seemed 
to have nothing to do, and were 
doing it. They exhibited the same 
general appearance as those al- 
ready described, except that many 
of them were entirely naked, pant- 
ing in the agreeable shade, playing 
with their monkeys, or birds, oF 
cats, or dogs. 

When we remember that it was 
their first Winter month, and felt 
its heat, and saw the abundant and 
luxuriant vegetation, we thought 
that while they knew nothing of 
the colder regions of the globe, 
they must think all the earth to 
be in perpetual Summer, and the 
whole world to be overgrown with 
: cocoa-nuts and plantains, and man 
Rabbani hing es had nothing to do but to run 
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banyans ; naked and eat the fruits t 
yans, and some small flowers from their | nature provides for him. It is wonderful 


sidewalks. i 
TnL een eee pes hung | to what uses he puts even one of these 
of cocoa-nut trees stiddedelt a hundreds | vegetable products, the cocoa-nut tree. 
their village, and shook helpcline: pwen Each tree produces several bunches of 
upon the roofs of their houses cred fruit | nuts, and from twelve to twenty large eS 
Wet padsed through. ihe ae z may be seen on each bunch. The fruit 
, » 4 tude | is gathered four or five times in a year, 
cae eee bamboo under the | and is a constant article of food, both 
s a ae. eae and Covering | meat and drink. The heart or very young 
a space of three or four hundred feet. The | leaves, called. the “cabbage,” is an excel- 
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lent vegetable for cooking; the dried old | Chinaman, the Yankee of the East. We 
leaves are used as torches; the shell is | entered and purchased a lot of trinkets, 
made into combs, cups, etc.; the unex-| and were greatly pleased with the air of 
panded leaves are used for ornaments; a | intelligence and civilization exhibited by 
part of the bark is used for clothing, for | his household, the more striking when con- 
ropes, for sails, for umbrellas, etc. The | trasted with the barbarous appearance of 
nut yields an oil which is used for burning | those about them. At four o’clock a fresh 
and various domestic purposes, and the | breeze sprang up, and, without waiting to 
remains of the nut from which the oil is | see the governor, we hastily hauled out to 
pressed out is an excellent food for pigs, | the ship, which was speedily got under way, 
poultry, ete. and in the shades of the evening we bade 

We found in the village the shop of a! farewell to Java. 
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+ NE afternoon in the Autumn, the | course. If there is n’t somebody to see to 
Duke—thus every body called | it the niggers will steal every chestnut »— 
Arthur Wellington Skipworth— | Arthur and Fanny were the children of a 
summoned his little sister Fanny | Southern planter—“so I’m goin’ to take 
into a vacant room, and_ ad- | you into Jardzer-ship, and I'll tell you what 
dressed her in something like the following | youmust do. You must stay by the bag—” 
terms: “ All the time?” asked Miss Innocence, 

“My little girl ”»_here Fanny hung her | before whose mental vision there rose a 
head, expecting that, as usual, she was to | long ‘array of dolls and toys to be aban- 


be reproached for not being born a boy— j} doned in that event. 

“the chestnut season has come. I mean to “No, no, no,” cried the Duke, feeling 

see how many chestnuts I can gather this | strongly tempted to box her ears. “I don’t 

Winter. I want to get a million.” believe, after all, you'll do for a pardner. I 
“How many is that?’ asked Fanny, | don’t think you’ve got sense enough for a 

wondering if it would be her hat full. pardner for a boy.” The little girl hung 


“Why, what a question !” exclaimed the | her head, blushing and looking very guilty, 
Duke impatiently. ‘ You know how many and wishing that she was a boy. ‘I mean, 
a hundred is; well, a million is ever so | you must have an eye on the bag to see that 
many more ’na hundred.” Having enlight- nobody steals any of our chestnuts. Then 
ened his sister with this definite information, | you must get up early every morning, and 
he proceeded: “ Now, I shall have to have | go to the trees before the hogs are up to 
a pardner.” get the chestnuts.” 

“What is a parduer 2” asked the little} “Will it be dark?” asked the child, her 
girl, her innocent blue eyes dilating with | eyes dilating, and her breath coming quickly. 
the perplexity. “No, it won’t be real dark, and it won't 

“What a little simpleton you are!” ex- | be real light; just tolerable dark, you know. 
claimed Arthur impatiently. “A fardner | You see I’m going to school, and I ’ll have 


is some one to stay by the bag.” to be Studying then.” 
“What bag?” Fanny was ina state of “Will there be great hogs at the trees?” 
complete bewilderment. “Sometimes there will be unless you get 


“Why, the bag I keep my chestnuts in, of | up real early.” 
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“I shall be afraid of the dark and of the 
hogs, Arty,” said his little sister piteously. 

“You. always were a little coward; girls 
always are cowards; I wish you was a boy. 
I’ve got to have a Jarduer, though, and 
there’s nobody else I can have but you. 
All the chestnuts you find, you know, you 
must put in the bag; you must n’t eat a 
single, solitary one; and all I get Ill put 
in the bag, and the day before Christmas 
I ’ll count them, and divide them.” 

The next morning, the yellow sunshine 
was streaming into the nursery, when little 
Fanny opened her great blue eyes. Start- 
ing up with a frightened air, she said: 
“Nurse, do you think the hogs have been 
to the chestnut-trees yet?” 

“They’s mighty lazy if they hain’t,” re- 
plied nurse, surveying herself in the mirror, 
as she tried the effect of her mistress’s col- 
lar and pin on her tawny neck, 

The child sprang from the bed, saying, 
“Tam so sorry. Arty will be vexed with 
me because I didn’t go to the trees before 
the hogs.” 

“And why do n’t he go hisself, I won- 
der ?” 

“He’s got to study his lessons.” 

“Great studyin’ Mass Wellin’ton doin’, 
in bed fast to sleep.” 

When Fanny was dressed and had taken 
her breakfast, she went to the chestnut- 
trees, and spent the morning. In vain she 
turned over the brown leaves, and pounded 
open the fallen burrs, and threw sticks into 
the low branches. At dinner she returned 
home with a Single green chestnut, and her 
thin shoes pierced through and through 
with burr-prickles. Poor little tired feet ! 
Poor disappointed heart ! 

The following day, Arthur Wellington 
went to visit at an uncle’s, and was absent 
a week. When he returned, he made an 
examination of the bag which he had hun 
up in the closet for the reception of his 
chestnuts, and which was of sufficient di- 
mensions to hold at least a bushel, and, in 
one corner, found a single shriveled nut, 


- which his sister Fanny had deposited there, 
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“Well, now, you ’re a pretty Jardner !” 
exclaimed the young Duke half impatiently, 
half contemptuously. ‘One chestnut ! But 
that’s just like a girl. They ain’t worth 
the powder and shot it would take to kill 
’em. A big business I’d dowith you! One 
whole chestnut you ’ve put in the bag!” 

“And you haven’t put in any,” replied 
Fanny, with unusual boldness, and much to 
the delight of her nurse Minerva, who hid 
her laughing mouth, with its great fine 
teeth behind her chubby hand. 

A few days after this, Arthur, who _ 
always been indulged in every wish, — 
was, as you have seen, a selfish, willful boy, 
went to the gardener and coachman, ee 
without consulting his parents, commandec 
that they should get their horses and his 
pony ready “in a minute,” and go with him 
chestnutting. So the gardener left off bis 
work at wrapping the pomegranate and fig- 
trees, and other tender shrubs from the ap- 
proaching Winter, and the coachman left 
off his carriage-cleaning and harness-oiling, 
each saddled his horse, and, with large bas- 
kets in front of them, and with saws and 
axes and rope-ladders, were soon accom- 
panying Master Arthur into the country, ee 
anutting expedition. Arrived at the woods, 
limb after limb was irreverently sawed from 
venerable old trees, which had blossomed 
and fruited scores of years before this young 
tyrant had an existence. As the bramdhesy 
thick with bursting burrs, came anes e 
down, the rich brown nuts were ener 
out until the ground was closely strewn with 
the silky beauties. Then how eager a 
young Duke! how he picked them from t - 
gaping burrs, yet clinging to the er 
limb, and now, pushing aside the leaves an 
branches, he gathered them from the ground 
by the handful, throwing them into the bas- 
kets, keeping up the meanwhile so vigorous 
a chewing that the milk ran in two streams 
from the corners of his mouth. 

At length, the baskets, and pockets, and 
stomachs being filled, Arthur ordered the 
return home. Then you would have been 
amused to see the look of bewildered ad- 
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miration on poor little timid Fanny’s face. | 
She wondered why she could n’t get any 
chestnuts, concluding it must be because 
she was a girl. 

“ Now, Arty, I reckon we surely have got | 
a million,” she said, claiming a share on the | 
strength of her partnership. 

“A million! I should say there was a 
great many millions. But how many did 
you get? I’d like to know.” 

Fanny settled into an abashed silence, 
and wondered what her share was in that 
ocean of nuts. 

The next day, Arthur’s party again went 
nutting, returning at night, each of the men 
astride of his meal-bag of hazel-nuts, and 
with his fingers smarting from hours of work 
at stripping the acrid coats off the brown 
white-eyed nuts. 


“And now,” said the young Duke, “I 
mean to have a barrel of hickory-nuts and 


walnuts, and then Christmas may come as 
soon as it’s a mind to.” 

So in a closet, of which he carried the 
key, Arthur arranged his boxes of nuts. It 
would have made you feel pitiful and 
amused at once, could you have witnessed 
the demure air with which little Fanny took 
her poor shriveled chestnut from the capa- 
cious bag, and with solemn simplicity added 
it to Arthur’s overflowing’ box. Occasion- 
ally when her brother was in a genial mood, 
he would allow Fanny to accompany him to 
the closet. Then she would feast her eyes 
on the tempting array, and long for Christ- 
mas, when their partnership was to be dis- 
solved, and the spoils of the Winter divided. 
Then she would talk over her hopes and 
plans with her nurse Minerva. 

“When Arty and me break up pardner- 
ship, I mean to give you, O! so many 
nuts.” 

“Tn course you will, honey. You always 
was free-hearted.” 

“And you'll crack the hickory-nuts and 
walnuts for me, won’t you? I always mash 
my fingers so.” 

“Yes, poor little chile. To be shoa Ill 


Crack ’em for you. I’ve got a fust-rate 
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stone, with a place already hollowed out for 
the nuts.” 

“ And you'll boil the chestnuts for me ?” 

* That I will, honey. My little skillet is 
just the thing for boilin’ ’em.” 

“And I'll give all the children at the 
quarter some, and Granny, she shall have 
some. O! I wish Christmas would hurry 
along.” : 

The longed-for day at length arrived. It 
was the afternoon preceding Christmas. 
Arthur Wellington announced to Fanny 
that the division of nuts was about to take 
place. He led the way to the closet. 

“Hold your apron,” he said. “You got 
one chestnut; I got all the rest, so there is 
your one nut,” and he threw a single nut 
into her gathered apron, “and all the rest,” 
with a triumphant sweep of his hand over 
the boxes, “is mine, You see,” he con- 


tinued, feeling, doubtless, that he must just-" 


ify such selfishness, “the chestnut you got 
was an old shriveled one, and I give youa 
large, plump one.” 

“O, Arty!” she exclaimed, casting her 
eyes over the array of nuts, and then look- 
ing at the lone one which she had taken in 
her hand. Then she rushed away to Mi- 
nerva, and burying her face in the nurse’s 
blue-checked apron, she gave vent to her 
disappointment in tears and sobs. 

When Minerva reported at “the quar- 
ter” the state of affairs between the quon- 
dam partners, great was the indignation and 
sympathy expressed. The negroes were 
earnest partisans, and their sympathies had 
always been with the weak, neglected Fanny 
rather than with the petted, tyrannical Ar- 
Chet So the Suggestion that they should 

take up a collection” at “the quarter” 
for Fanny, was hailed with enthusiasm. 
One contributed ‘a pint of chestnuts ; an- 
other, a basket of walnuts ; a third, a bunch 
of dried Srapes; a fourth, a pail of per- 
simmons, etc. until there was a small 
wagon-load collected for the child. And it 
was not simply nuts and grapes and persim- 
mons that these poor creatures donated. 
These things were to them money. They 
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gave with them the new calico dress; the 
bright tin-cup; the loved banjo; the new 
shoes for baby; the new blanket, for which 
they had been planning during their search 
through the Autumn woods, and for which 
their commodities were to be bartered on 
the morrow. 

You should have seen what an odd ar- 
ray Minerva made of the articles about 
Fanny’s room, as the child lay there asleep, 
heaving an occasional sigh as though her 
disappointment pursued her into dreamland. 
And you should have seen Fanny’s eyes the 


Flours. 


next morning, as she crept down on her 
hands and knees to the foot of the bed, and 


surveyed the strange sight. First they 
were full of wonder and inquiry; then, 


when nurse had explained matters, a pleased 
surprise possessed them; then they sobered 
with a gratitude, very deep for eyes so 
young. And surely angels’ eyes must look 
as hers when she said, gently, giving no 
thought to her brother’s selfishness, “I 
must give Arty some of the walnuts and 
grapes and persimmons; he has n’t ay 
walnuts, and he’s so fond of persimmons. 


—_—— HOt 


“CASTLES IN THE AIR.” 


Come here to me, my child, and say what you have been about, 

Sitting so long in the window and looking dreamily out; 

With hands so idly folded, and those far-off looking eyes, 

As if you saw strange secrets writ in gold upon the skies. 

Come here and sit with grandma, by the firelight’s fickle glow, 

How like her own life’s waning flame—burning quite pale and low! 
My child, an anxious fear for thee, like mist from the earth’s chill breast, 
Rises and hangs in shadowy folds, dimming my looked-for rest ; 

A fear that my darling is dreaming the fair morn of her life away, 
And heeds not the Master’s word—to “work while ’t is called to-day.” 
O, comfort me, and promise—it may be my parting prayer— 

To give up these idle dreams—these poor “castles in the air.” 

You think, perhaps, that I am old, and querulous, and cross ; 

How could a wrinkled granny rightly value such a loss? 

Yes, true, I’ve more than numbered my threescore years and ten; 

I can not now be courted—can not now be young again. 

I now have nothing left to do heroical or grand, 

Save to sit still and strain dim eyes on toward a promised land. 

Yet think not that the meaning of such thoughts I can not know, 


I, too, built castles, darling, 
Yes, rich and radiant castles 
_ With a hopeless crash, that e 
And it is just because I know 
That I would counsel you to 
Your castle now looks brillia 
Bright hopes, like glistening 
Nay, dear, it needs no magi 
Is it not flooded even now 
But in suspicion’s dreary da 
And the costly things of Fj 
When in the chilling twilight the 
And your moon-lit cloud has wep 
You will turn then from its ruins 


in the old days long ago. 

, that arose, and shimmered, and fell 
ven now my heart recalls too well. 
the charm is subtile and strong, 
~night of its folly, pain, and wrong. 
nt, as the crown of a moonlit cloud, 
Stars, round it in clusters crowd. 

c to read your face aright ; 

with your wayward fancy’s light? . 

Wn, when those fickle stars have paled, 
rst Love, of Trust, and Faith have failed ; 
world itself looks gray, 

t itself in opal tears away, 3 
with a sense of want and pain, 
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And go with a sad and aching heart to the task of life again. 

God gives to those who wait on him his peace, but only sorrow 

To those who, in their madness, boast of an unknown to-morrow. 
The future, with its secret things, belongs to him alone ; 

The present, with its blessings and its duties, is our own. 

Let us, then, ask, as workmen, every morn our Lord’s commands, 
Perfect the work he gives each day with love-inspired hands. 

Then come at night, and, kneeling, give it back to him in prayer, 
And leave no time for building foolish “castles in the air.” 

How can my darling sit cach day, thus ever idly dreaming, 

While God’s own world with sin, and woe, and ignorance is teeming? 
Will she not now go forth to work and consecrate her powers, 

To bless God’s sick, and poor, and weak, and brighten lonely hours? 
O, leave to God your future, let him shape it as he will; 

Yes, trust, my child, a Father’s plan—a Master Builder’s skill. 

Your treasure is in heaven; Christ has gone there to prepare 

Bright mansions far excelling your poor ‘castles in the air.” 
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JOSEPH HAYDN’S BOYHOOD. 


be me 
) N the village of Rohrav, in Bo- 


B [ hemia, there dwelt, about a century 
ago, a wheelwright and his wife 
both somewhat advanced in years. 

S They had one son, named Joseph. 

The wheelwright, like a true Bohemian, had 
the love of music in his breast ; and as in 

‘his youth he had learned to play the harp a 
little, it was his greatest delight on Sunday 
and holiday evenings to accompany his wife, 
who sang the hymns and songs of her 
youth in a clear, melodious voice, on an old 
harp, an heirloom in the family. On these 
occasions their boy Joe, who was tlren only 
five years old, afforded them no little amuse- 
ment. So deeply was the love of music 
planted in his soul, that as soon as his 
father struck the harp, and his mother, af- 
fectionately leaning on his shoulder, began 
to sing, Joe’s excitement .knew no bounds. 
He ran and fetched a piece of wood and a 
stick, with which he fiddled away as if he 
was playing on the violin. N aturally 
enough, the most pathetic song was often 
interrupted by a loud burst of laughter from 
the parents at the comical sight; but to 
Joe this made no difference whatever. 


In the neigboring town of Haimburg there 
lived a cousin of the wheelwright, who was 
a music-master and an organist, and he 
came to Rohrav to see his cousin, who felt 
much honored by the visit. Nothing, how- 
ever, would please this gentleman but that 
the wheelwright and his wife should play 
and sing to him. He listened attentively, 
and remarked how Joe fetched his board 
and stick, and handled his board in capital 
time and with correct movements, as if he 
were a skillful musician playing on a first~ 
rate violin. 

The cousin was astonished at the child 
and his wonderful ear, and gave it as his 
opinion that Joe would become a great Mu- 
sical genius. He proposed to his parents 
to take Joe to the town with him, where he 
would teach him to play the violin and 
piano, and in time make something out of 
him. The wheelwright sighed, for he Was 
very poor, and had hard work to earn his 
daily bread. He thanked his cousin for his 
kind offer, but sadly said that he must de- 
cline it, for he was too poor to pay the ¢x- 
penses of Joseph’s instruction. At this the 
cousin burst out laughing. 
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“If you have no other reason than that, | nevertheless, that it was really for his wel- 


all will be well,” said he. “Joe shall not 
cost you a farthing for his teaching. Give 
me the little fellow, and you won’t repent 
it.” 

The parents were overjoyed: they already 
saw their little Joe on the road to high honor. 
And if sometimes their hearts beat heavily 
and their tears flowed at the thought that 
they must give up their only child, they felt, 


fare. 

The cousin was a good man, but rather 
hot-tempered. He taught Joe in his school 
to read, write, and cipher, and gave him 
also private instruction in singing and music. 
But the poor boy was not happy ; for though 
food was scarce, floggings were plentiful. 
Joe endured it all. The love of learning 
was great in the lad, and the love of music 
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had still more power with him. He would 
not have been able to live without music. 
Though his cousin was a strange fellow, and 
more ready with the stick than with words 
of love, yet he was sometimes kind and 
good-tempered, and really rejoiced at the 
progress his little scholar made. 

Thus two years passed, in which Joseph 
had got on bravely, and sang his soprano 
with a lovely voice, .clear-toned as a bell. 
Now and then he came to Rohrav, and sang, 
with his father and mother, to the harp; or 
he borrowed an old fiddle of a neighbor, and 
accompanied his mother’s fine voice and his 
father’s stiff notes on the harp with his 
beautiful playing. 

About this time an event occurred which 
made a great and permanent change in 
Joseph’s life. 

The Dean of Haimburg had often during 
Service in church been charmed by Joe’s 
clear voice. Now the Dean had a friend in 
Vienna who stood very high in the musical 
world, for he was choir-master of His Im- 
perial Majesty’s Chapel; his name was Von 
Reuter, and once he came to Haimburg on 
a visit to the Dean. i 

The Imperial Chapel-master was also di- 
rector of the choristers of St, Stephen’s 
Cathedral in Vienna, and just at that time 
was seeking every-where to find a good 
voice for his choir; so he inquired of the 
Dean if he knew of a boy with a clear and 
silvery voice. 

The Dean remembered Joseph, and the 
Chapel-master sent at once for the boy. 
His cousin was only too glad to present his 
pupil and himself also—to the great Vienna 
music-master, 

Von Reuter looked sadly on the meanly- 
clad boy, whose starved figure must have 
touched any heart. He scarcely took any 
notice of the low bow of the cousin, The 
boy’s eager, longing eyes, were fastened on 
a basket full of fresh-gathered cherries 
which had just come in from the Dean's 
well-kept garden, where they had often at- 
tracted Joe’s wistful gaze. The Chapel- 
master, taking Joe by the hand, drew him 


toward him, and emptying the basket into 
his hat, said to him: 

“Now then, sing away as well as you 
can.” 

Reuter had completely won Joseph’s 
heart. He sang him a few stanzas fault- 
lessly, and the wonderful tones of his splen- 
did voice rejoiced the heart of the Chapel 
master. ‘Well done!” said he, passing 
his hand through the boy’s curly hair ; “but 
can you sing a trill?” ‘ 

“No,” replied Joe; “ why, even my cousin 
can not do that !” 

This was so comical, that both the Chap- 
el-master and the Dean burst out into a 
loud laugh, while the cousin turned first as 
red as a cherry, and then white as a sheet, 
with rage, at the simplicity of the boy, who- 
had thus exposed him. Both of the gentle- 
men laughed all the more when they noticed 
the effect which the boy’s reply had on the 
cousin. At last the Chapel-master said: 
“Listen, my lad; if you like we will try a 
trill.” 

Joe nodded a willing assent, and the 
Chapel-master taught him how it was done. 
Joe took care not to lose a single word of 
the kind man who had given him the nice 
cherries. He tried—tried again—and after 
a few unsuccessful attempts he succeeded 
at last. 

The Chapel-master, much pleased, ex- 
pressed to the cousin his approbation of the 
boy, and endeavored by a few words of 
praise to pour oil into the trill wound, and 
made all right again. He then requested 
that the lad’s parents should be invited next 
day to Haimburg. They both came, and 
were soon persuaded by the Dean and 
Chapel-master to consent to Joe’s going to 
Vienna. The boy was delighted at the good 
news, for his cousin had on the previous 
evening unmercifully knocked into him the 
trill which Ze could not sing. So the Chap- 
el-master took him with him, after he had 
provided him with good clothes ; his parents 
blessed him with many tears, and Joe be- 
came in due time an ornament to St. Ste- 
phen’s choir in Vienna. 
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A man like Reuter soon discovered what | 


} 


a talent was concealed in this boy of eight | 


years old. 
should have the best masters, not only in 
singing, but also in violin and pianoforte 
playing. Joe was now on the high road to 
success, for not only had he much time to 
practice music, but he heard nothing else 
the whole day; he never had any more 
floggings ; he always had enough to eat, and 
every one was kind to him. 

Reuter fully valued the prize which he had 
in Joseph, as his wonderful genius became 
more manifest ; but with his sixteenth year 
Joe’s time of trial began, for then his voice 
suddenly broke, and the glorious notes were 
gone. 

Asad hour it was for him when he was 
’ dismissed from the choir. His tears nearly 
choked his voice; and the deepest sorrow 
filled his mind. 

What was he to do? Go back to Roh- 
rav and become a wheelwright? Give up 
all musical pleasures which he had every- 
where enjoyed in Vienna? Return to his 
cousin at Haimburg? The unhappy boy’s 
head was quite bewildered. Certainly he 
had saved a little money, but how long could 
he niake that last ? 

He hired a small garret in a lofty house, 
six stories high. With a prayer of faith he 
commended himself to his God, to whom 
he had always clung with child-like con- 
fidence ; but the future stretched darkly be- 
fore him, and no loving hand was held out 
to strengthen and comfort him. 

To geta little money, he gave a few les- 
sons in music, and by this means he satis- 
fied the cravings of his appetite with bread 
“and water. Now and then he got employ- 
ment in an orchestra, which brought him in 
a little more. 

He bought an old worm-eaten piano, and 

it was wonderful to hear the splendid tones 
which he brought out of this crazy instru- 
‘ment, and how touchingly he played on a 
very common violin. He was unwearied in 
studying the works of the great masters. 
He composed melodies which seemed al- 
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He arranged, therefore, that Joe | 
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most divinely inspired, and in the composi- 
tion of which neither hunger nor poverty 
affected him; for in such hours he forgot 
every thing, and often exclaimed, “ Here, 
with my broken old piano, I do not envy 
the happiness of the most exalted people in 
the world!” And even with his dry bread 
he felt himself happy in his quiet, solitary 
garret, where he lived only for his beloved 
music. 

Thus years passed away. Father and 
mother had gone to their grave; Reuter, 
too, who had long ago brought him to 
Vienna, was dead. And now, by the prov- 
idence of God, the hour was approaching 
when the doors of a happier future should 
open to him. 

His beautiful violin-playing had been 
noticed by the masters who employed him, 
and they soon became acquainted, too, with 
his pure, pious spirit, his rich musical 
talents and gifted soul, and also with his 
poverty, and he was offered a place as first 
violinist in the concerts of Prince Ester- 
hazy. Now prosperity began to dawn upon 
him. His long-endured, silently-borne want 
vanished. He could dress respectably, live 
comfortably, hire a better lodging, purchase 
better instruments, and his classes were 
well attended and properly paid for. How 
heartily he thanked God, who had thus re- 
moved his troubles! * 

In the two churches in Vienna most re- 
nowned for their fine music he was chosen 
organist and conductor. The music-loving 
Viennese, and the best judges of good 
music, soon learned to appreciate his glori- 
ous compositions. His reputation became 
world-wide, for far beyond the boundaries 
of Austria his works bore his now celebra- 
ted name, which future ages will never 
cease to honor. His oratorios, “The Sea- 
sons,” and especially “The Creation,” in 
sured him a lasting fame. And the child 
who Went with his cousin from Rohrav to 
Haimburg to be starved and flogged, and 
the boy of eight years old who was won by 
Reuter with his gift of cherries, and the 
youth who struggled and yet persevered 
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full of trust in God, and lived for his art, 
was Joseph Haydn. 

We have now followed him through his 
younger years, and have briefly glanced at 
his better days; let us take one look at 
him in his old age—one glance into his 
pious soul. 

Haydn was already advanced in years, 
and near the enld of his earthly pilgrimage, 
when it ‘was proposed that his incompara- 
ble oratorio, “The Creation,” should be 
performed with the assistance of all the 
musical talent in Vienna. The whole city 
eagerly looked forward to the prospect of 
‘hearing this composition in its greatest 
perfection. The author of the work was 
invited to be present, and on the seat of 
honor the gray-haired composer sat in 
touching humility and modesty, with clasped 
hands and attentive soul, as the tones of 
the overture -burst forth with overcoming 
power, performed by masters in the art. 
He was filled with deep emotion, and tears 
rolled down his wrinkled cheeks. When 
the singers came to that part in which the 
power of music endeavors to produce the 
Almighty words, “Let there be light,” he 
raised his hands to heaven, weeping, and 
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exclaimed, “ Not from me, but from above 
it all has come.” But the impression it 
made was too overpowering for the sinking 
strength of the old man. He fell back 
fainting into his chair. All who so highly 
honored him were filled with deep anxiety, 
and a physician ordered that he should at 
once be carried home. He rallied again, for 
happiness like this is not often fatal; but 
his end was not far off. His spirit loved to 
dwell with particular delight on this brill- 
iant event in the evening of his life. 

Haydn twice visited London, where he 
presided at the performance of some of his 
best compositions, and was most warmly 
received. His death is supposed to have 
been hastened by the bombardment of 
Vienna by the French, which agitated his 
weakened frame, though it must be men- 
tioned, to the honor of Napoleon, that he 
issued strict orders that the abode of Haydn 
should be respected ; and when the troops 
entered the city a French guard was placed 
at his door to protect him from any kind 
of injury. He died the 29th of May, 1809, 
while the country was suffering all the 
horrors of war, and when the capital of the 
empire was in the hands of the enemy. 


RUTHIE’S SACRIFICE. 


MAMMA, grandma, we ’re 


going to have such a magnifi- 
cent time!” 


Little Ruthie burst into the 


parlor and threw her hat down 
upon the nearest chair. A dashing little 


girl was Ruthie Lowe, with her sparkling 
black eyes, her brown curls, and her cheeks 
as plump and rosy as the apples that were 
ripening in her father’s orchard. She was 
full of sprightly, gladsome ways that were 
always winning, an affectionate, obliging 
little girl; but there was here and there 
a stain upon her child-character that sadly 
marred its beauty and spoiled its sym- 


metry, even threatening sometimes to blot 
out all its loveliness. os 
Little Ruthie was so impulsive and so 
thoughtless, too, that she was led into many 
an awkward difficulty, and not unfrequently 
into serious trouble—trouble that was very 
serious for herself and a great trial to her 
kind friends. But worse than all this, 
Ruthie was selfish. Now she loved her 
mamma very, very much, and all her little 
playmates, too; but after all there was 
nobody she loved quite as well as her own - 
precious self, and this great self-love often 
made her ill-natured and unkind, though 
her heart was.really warm and generous. 
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Had she been less impulsive and more 
thoughtful she would not have rushed into 
the parlor so rudely that afternoon; she 
would have noticed that baby was sleeping, 
and that her mother was very weary. 

Stopping quickly as grandma uplifted a 
warning finger, she went on more quietly. 

“Such a magnificent time! Next Wed- 
nesday we are to have a holiday, and we 
are all going over to Lookout Mountain. 
Teacher is going with and Nellie 
Blake’s grown-up brother is going to take 
his handsome black horses and their great 
express wagon, and we shall have such a 
splendid ride. We are going to sail on the 
pond at the foot of the mountain, and 
gather flowers, and mosses, and beautiful 
stones; then when the sun shines hot and 
we are tired, the shade of those old trees 
will make a delightful resting-place. We’ll 
weave our flowers and mosses into wreaths 
and baskets and rustic vases; won’t it be 
splendid!” and Ruthie clapped her hands 
joyfully. “We must carry our dinners, 
and I want Ellen to make me lots of nice 
things; can’t she, mamma, can’t she 2 

Mrs. Lowe smiled lovingly into Ruthie’s 
eager, upturned face, but there was a tired, 
half-sick quiver in the voice that answered. 
Then, seizing her hat, Ruthie tripped lightly 
out, singing as she went,’“‘ Only three days 
more—three days more.” 

The days came and went rapidly, but 
they seemed long to the impatient little 
girl—very long, though she was happy 
through them all, thinking and talking of 
the joyous time that was coming. 

Not so gladsome were they to the older 
members of the household, for little Tod- 
dle was restless and fretful, baby was wide 
awake from morning till night, and mamma 
was every day becoming more languid and 
weary. 

Wednesday came at last, a bright Sep- 
tember morning. Fresh in its dewy bap- 
tism, the world was rejoicing in the soft 
morning air, the sweet little birds were 
trilling their gladsome songs, @ sky of 
cloudless blue was smiling overhead, and 


us, 


every thing gave promise of a rarely beau- 
teous day. The sun shone brightly into 
Ruthie’s chamber as it came up from be- 
hind the hills, and the little girl’s eyes flew 
open wide when the clear light streamed 
across her narrow bed. 

Springing up quickly she was soon 
and running down stairs she 
shouted in childish glee, “ Wednesday has 
come, mamma, Wednesday has come!” 

She did not think of the danger of awak- 
ening baby, but when she heard his fright- 
ened cry she was very sorry she had so 
rudely broken in upon his morning nap. 

There was trouble in the kitchen that 
morning. Ellen had been summoned at 
sunrise to the bedside of her dying mother, 
and the burdens which the faithful girl had 
borne fell very heavily upon Mrs. Lowe’s 
drooping shoulders. 

Pressing one hand to her-aching head, 
she turned to soothe the half-frantic baby ; 
but the little fellow was wide awake now, 
and had no idea of resuming his nap, SO 
grandma tottered up from her easy chair to 
take Mrs. Lowe’s place in the kitchen. 
But Ruthie’s nimble feet outran the old 
lady’s tottering steps, and it was not long 
before the brisk little girl had the breakfast- 
table nicely laid, and stood shouting from 
the doorway to the hungry laborers, her 
merry face all aglow with the sunshine of 
her happy heart. Grandma helped her 
take the steaming potatoes from the stove, 
mamina came out with baby and Toddle 
fresh from their baths, papa smiled approy- 
ingly upon his little daughter, and there 
was light in the household again. 

“We miss Ellen sadly,” and the old, 
weary look came back into Mrs. Lowe’s 
pale face, “but I think we might get along 
very well for a few days if Ruthie was 
going to be at home.” - 

_ Grandma looked up inquiringly, but noth- 
ing More was said, and the conversation 
Soon turned upon pleasanter things. 

But Ruthie was silent. Now and then a 
bright flush swept over her face, and the 
tears came and stood in her dark eyes ; 
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she had lost all relish for her breakfast, | 


and when the family were busily discussing 
the rival merits of their early potatoes, 
she stole quietly out. Behind the great 
rose-tree in the further corner of the yard 
she sat down alone with the two spirits 
that were each struggling for the mastery 
in her little heart. 

“Mamma could get along very well with 
Ruthie at home,” whispered one, “and 
Ruthie szzght be at home.” , 

“But I want so much to go with teacher 
and all the little girls and boys,” urged the 
other. 

“Yes,” put in the first voice, “but it is 
only that old love of self that urges me to 
g0, and mamma really needs me. She has 
not been as well as usual lately, and if she 
should be sick I never could forgive myself 
for leaving her to-day.” ; 

Half an hour had passed. The table, 
with the unwashed dishes and the fragments 
of the morning meal, was Standing there 
when Ruthie came back to the kitchen. 


Hesitatingly at first, and then with a firm 
voice, she said: 


“If you please, mamma, I would like to 
stay at home with you to-day.” 

Mrs. Lowe looked down into the little tear- 
Stained face, and, remembering how much the 
child’s heart had been set on this excursion 
she felt for a moment that the sacrifice she 
was making was too great; but she was a 
wise mother, and knew that this self-denial 
would be the very best lesson for her little 
girl which the day could possibly bring. 

And when she folded her in her arms 
and, with a loving kiss, called her her oe 
cious little girl, Ruthie already felt repaid 
for the loss of her holiday. ‘ 

She was very happy for awhile, and went 
gayly singing about the house, washing the 
dishes, Sweeping the floors, and havin 
merry frolics with her baby brothers - as 
by and by the day grew very warm, and she 
began to feel tired and dissatisfied, Then 
she thought of the merry party at the foot 
of old Lookout Mountain; the tears came 
to her eyes, and she drew a long sigh. 
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Perhaps she half. wished herself there 
with them; at any rate she twitched her 
| dress very spitefully from the little hand 

that clutched it, and would not hear the 
| pleading voice that was urging ‘“ Ufy to 
p’ay wid Todda.” 

Matters were getting very serious with 
Ruthie then, but when she caught the sad 
glance of her mother’s loving eyes, all at 
once the text she had just learned at Sun- 
day-school flashed across her mind, and she 
tried to swallow down the big lump of im- 
patience that was rolling up from her heart. 
She brushed away the tears that were gath- 
ering, and answered, ‘Yes, Toddle,” as 
pleasantly as she could. 

So Ruthie gained another victory over 
the wicked little sprite that was trying to 
conquer her, and was happy in her triumph. 

Toddle was happy too; and when, by 
and by, his heavy eyelids drooped and he 
sank into a peaceful slumber, little Ruthie 
kissed his flushed cheek, and thought no- 
body’s joys were half so sweet that day as 
were her own. 

Her mother’s loving words and her fa- 
ther’s approving smile were very sweet to 
her, and when her grandma said, “ Bless her 
dear good little heart,” she wondered how 
she ever thought of going to the picnic in- 
stead of staying in her own happy home. 

But her trials were not all over yet. The 
afternoon seemed very long to her; very 
dull and tiresome, too, and more than once 
was her spirit chafed by the grating of bur- 
dens that were distasteful to her. Then, 
looking at her mother’s tired, thin face, 
Ruthie would ask herself how she could 
have borne all these burdens alone; would 
try harder than ever to relieve her cares, 
and the peace of an approving conscience 
brought her a sweet reward. 

When the sun went down behind the 
great hills in the west, Ruthie was happier 
that when he rose in the morning and filled 
her little room with his clear light ; happier 
in the reviewing of a well-spent day than 
she had been even in the anticipating of its 
pleasures. 
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The day’s labors were all finished, Tod- 
dle was nicely tucked in his little crib, and 
baby’s cries were hushed, when they sat 


Ruthie’s father took her on his knee, and, 
with words that gladdened her while she 


listened, called her his “brave little girl,” | 
saying she had given great pleasure to her | 


| father and mother that day, because of the 


sacrifice which she had made. “I would 


| rather have gained the victory which you 
down in the deepening shadows, and | 


have won to-day,” said he, “than wear the 
laurels of the proudest earthly conqueror, 
for ‘he that ruleth his own spirit hath more 
honor in the sight of God than he that tak- 
eth a city.’” 
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ce the cud—the ruminants—are, 
ale perhaps, the most useful to man. 
% They furnish him with most of 
the meat and all of the milk which he 
uses for food; with tallow, horns, and hair, 
and other products which are of service to 
him; with hides for leather, and with all 
of the wool which he uses for warm cloth- 
ing; and many of them are used both for 
beasts of burden and for draught. Indeed, 
these animals seem to be almost necessary 
to man’s existence. 

There are very many kinds of ruminants, 
and some kinds are now found in nearly 
every part of the world, from the hot coun- 
tries of the Equator far toward the frozen 
regions of the North. Some kinds live on 
the plains and prairies, some kinds live on 
the sandy deserts, some kinds live in hilly 
and rocky regions, and other kinds live far 
up the sides of cold and snowy mountains. 
And they are of all sizes, from that of the 
ox, the elk, and the camel to that of the 
pigmy antelope of Guinea, the smallest of 
the ruminants—an animal not much larger 
than a rabbit. 

They have received the name of rumi- 
nants, a word which means to chew over 
again, from the fact that they masticate 
their food a second time, and for this pur- 
pose they are provided with four stomachs 
instead of one, as in man. The stomach 
into which the food first passes’ is called 


4 \ F all the animals which are found 
( upon our earth those which chew 


the paunch, and in the full-grown animal it 
is by far the largest of the four stomachs ; 
but in the young ruminant, at the time 
when its food is mainly or wholly milk, the 
paunch is not so large as the fourth or last 
stomach. It increases in size very rapidly 
as the animal grows and feeds upon grasses 
and herbage. Upon the outside the paunch 
is divided, so that it has somewhat the 
appearance of two bags. On the inside it 
is covered with many little prominences, 
which are called papilla. In this stomach 
hard, rounded masses composed of hair or 
of the fibers of plants are sometimes found. 
The second stomach is called the honey- 
comb bag. This stomach is of a rounded 
shape, and it is very much smaller than the 
first one, and it has been named the honey- 
comb because it is lined with cells which 
resemble somewhat the beautiful cells of 
the honey-bee’s comb. The third stomach 
is the smallest of all; it is sometimes 
called echinus—from a word which means 
a hedge-hog—because its shape is said to 
resemble that of the hedge-hog when rolled 
ups it is also called the leaflet, because its 
sides or walls are in folds, which look like 
the leaves of a book. The fourth stomach 
1S next in size to the first; it is long and 
pear-shaped, and is called the reed. 

The food of the adult ruminant is wholly 
vegetable, and after being hastily chewed 
1t passes into the first stomach, or paunch. 
In the case of the young ruminant, whose 
food is milk, it passes directly into the 
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third stomach, or leaflet, and from thence 
into the fourth stomach, or reed. From 
the paunch the food passes into the honey- 
comb, where it is softened, moistened, and 
compressed into little pellets, or balls, 
which are returned into the mouth one by 
one for a second chewing. While the ani- 
mals are ruminating, as this second chew- 
ing is called, they remain at rest until all 
the food taken into the paunch has been 
remasticated. Each ball when sufficiently 
chewed passes into the third stomach, and 
from thence into the fourth, where it is 
acted upon by the gastric juice, and really 
digested. 

Perhaps my readers may like to know 
why the ruminants are provided with this 
curious and wonderful construction of the 
stomach. Nearly all of them are very shy 
and timid animals, and many of them have 
no sure and powerful means of defense 
against theirenemies. They almost always 
run swiftly away from danger instead of 
stopping to defend themselves. A great 
many of them live in the warm regions of 
the tropics, where the lion, and the tiger, 
‘and other large beasts of prey have their 
home, and therefore when feeding on the 
plains and hills they are liable to sudden 
alarms and attacks. Now, the food of 
ruminants, being composed of vegetation, 
needs to be well masticated before it can 
be digested, and if these animals were 
obliged to chew their food thoroughly be- 
fore swallowing it, long before they could 
eat enough to supply their necessities they 
might be frightened away from their feed- 
ing-grounds, and thus often suffer from 
hunger, and even be in danger of starva- 
tion. But as they have the singular power 
of returning to the mouth for remastication 
the food which they have hastily swallowed, 
they can feed very quickly, and then retire 
to some quiet and secluded spot to ru- 
minate. 

Besides giving to them this power, God 
has bestowed upon the ruminants very 
acute senses, which serve to warn them 
of the approach of danger. Their ears 
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are of good size, and in many kinds quite 
large, and they are situated far back on the 
head, and can be turned in every direction 
to detect their 
eyes are not placed in the front of the 
head, but are situated at the sides, and the 
pupil of the eye is very wide, much wider 
than it is long, and thus they can see 
almost as far behind them as they can in 
front of them; and their sense of smell is 
so keen that the hunters are careful not to 
approach them in the direction from which 
the wind is blowing. And, although they 
almost always run when an enemy comes 
near them, they are not wholly destitute 
of all means of defense, for some kinds 
have a stout, strong head and _ neck, with 
which they are able to lift and toss their 
foes, and strong, sharp horns, which they 
use to gore them, and their hind legs are 
so very powerful that they can inflict terri- 
ble blows by kicking. | 

The feet of the ruminants end 
toes, which are covered by a horny sub- 
stance, and are called hoofs, and on each 
foot the surfaces of the hoofs which face 
each other are so flattened that they have 
the appearance of a single hoof which has 
been split or cleft, and hence these quadru- 
peds have been called cloven-footed, or 
animals with divided hoofs. Besides the 
two large toes there are, in some of the 
ruminants, behind the hoofs two small, 
short toes. 

The teeth of the ruminants are fitted for 
eating grass and herbage of all kinds, and 
they are very peculiar. In the lower jaw 
there are six incisor or cutting teeth, but 
nearly all of the ruminants are destitute 
of the front or incisor teeth in the upper 
jaw; here the gum is hardened into a 
callous pad, against which the incisor teeth 
of the lower jaw shut. The incisors in 
the lower jaw are apparently eight in num- 
ber, but there are only six true incisors, 
the two outer teeth being really canines, 
or “eye-teeth.’” The molars, or grinding 
teeth, are six on each side of both jaws. 

The ruminants include all of the various 


even the faintest sounds ; 
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kinds of deer, antelopes, goats, sheep, oxen, 
camels, and Hamas. 

It is an interesting fact that each country 
has its own peculiar kinds of ruminants, 
and such as are not found anywhere else, 
except as they have been transported 
through the agency of man; and the pecul- 
iar and different kinds of each country are 
formed in such a manner as to be perfectly 
adapted to the wants of the inhabitants of 
that country. We see this very strikingly 
exhibited in the reindeer of Lapland and 
in the camel of the East, and also in the 
lamas of South America. It is of the 
lamas that I will now give you a short 
account, 

These curious animals—the lamas—live 


far up the slopes of the Andes, from eight | 
thousand to twelve thousand feet above the | beneath each, instead of being united and 
f—) 


level of the sea. They are the most numer- 
ous in Peru and Chili. Here they live in 
great numbers, both in the wild and in the 
domesticated state. They are sometimes 
called Peruvian sheep, and sometimes 
American camels. They much resemble 
the latter animals, but they are very much 
smaller, and they lack the hump which is 
peculiar to the camels, but have instead 
under the skin of the back a thick coat 
of fat, which corresponds to the camel’s 
hump ; the water-cells of the stomach are 
also wanting in the llamas. These animals, 
however, require very little water, and if 
they can get a supply of moist and juicy 
grasses and herbage, they very seldom 
drink ; and the toes of the Ilamas are com- 
pletely separated, with a small cushion 
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having one broad cushion, as in the 


camels. 

There are at least two species and several 
varieties of these animals—the guanaco, 
from which the domestic Hama is believed 
to have descended, and of which the alpaca 
is a variety, and the vicuna. 

Llamas are considerably larger than 
sheep, and are covered with long hair, the 
color of which, in the wild animals, is 
usually some shade of brown on the back 
and sides and light or white below. Their 
toes end in sharp, curved nails, which re- 
semble somewhat the talons of a bird of 
prey, and their feet are in every respect 
fitted for climbing the rough and! rocky 
sides of the mountains. The Creator has 
as perfectly formed these animals for a life 
upon the mountains as he has their wonder- | 
ful relatives, the camels, for a life upon the | 
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desert sands. Their teeth, tongue, and lips 
are formed for clipping the short grasses, 
mosses, and lichens from the ground, while 
their long, flexible necks enable them to 
reach the herbage.of shrubs and low trees, 
or that growing in the interstices of the 
rocks six or seven feet from the ground. 
They live in herds, and the wild kinds are 
very shy and vigilant. 

For many years the Ilamas have been 
tamed and used by the inhabitants of the 
regions in which they dwell as beasts of 
burden, and if gently treated they are docile 
and willing to perform their tasks, but if 
provoked and irritated they show their 
anger by laying back their ears and eject- 
ing the contents of their mouth, which con- 
sists of food undergoing its second masti- 
cation, upon their opponents. They require 


very little care of any kind, for, being in- 
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habitants of cold regions, they do not need 
a shelter at night, either in the Summer or 
Winter, although the temperature in Sum- 
mer often falls below the freezing point; 
and during the day-time, when» not em- 
ployed, the tame Hamas are allowed to feed 
upon their native mountains, and they are 
often seen feeding in company with the 
wild llamas; but they are apparently at- 
tached to their masters, and, strange as it 
may appear, they are never known to ex- 
change servitude for freedom, but return at 
night to their inclosures. They move rather 
slowly when laden, and are not able to 
carry a large weight—ninety to one hun- 
dred pounds being their usual burden—but 
they are so sure-footed, being able to travel 
over the roughest places, where no other 
loaded animal could keep its footing, that 
their services in this regard have been in- 
valuable for centuries to the people of 
Peru and other countries of South Amer- 
ica. Their flesh, both fresh and dried, is 
eateh by the natives; their milk also is 
good for food ; their skins are made into 
leather, which is useful in many ways ; and 
their long woolly hair, made into fabrics of 
various kinds, has for many years formed 
the principal clothing of the Indians. 

The finest and best wool comes from the 
alpaca. This variety of the llama has the 
upper part and the sides of the body cov- 


ered with light, chestnut-colored wool, which | 


is nearly a foot long, and very soft and fine, 
almost as fine as that of the Cashmere 
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goat. The inhabitants shear the alpaca, 


| and thus secure this beautiful wool, each 


animal yielding from ten to fifteen pounds. 
This wool is carried to England and to 
other countries of Europe, where it is 
manufactured into beautiful and valuable 
fabrics. The Incas—the ancient rulers of 
Peru—kept many manufactories for weav- 
ing the wool of these animals, the principal 
workers in which lived on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca. This remarkable lake is 
situated far up on the high lands, more than 
two miles above the level of the sea; in 
size it is eighty miles long and forty miles 
wide. Several large rivers and many small 
streams flow into this lake, but only one 
river flows out of it, and this river flows 
one hundred and eighty miles, and then 
enters a lake which is about half the size 
of Lake Titicaca, and out of which no 
river flows. The grasses and rushes which 


grow on the shores of these lakes afford 
pasturage to many herds of cattle, goats, 


and llamas. 

The vicuna, as has already been stated, 
is a species of llama; it is about the size 
of a sheep, and, like the alpaca, it furnishes 
fine, beautiful wool, or hair, which is much 
used in the manufacture of valuable fabrics. 

It may be mentioned, in closing, that 
many thousand years ago there were llamas 
in South America as large as the camel of 
the East; this is shown to be true by their 


| bones, which have been found in a_ fossil 


state. 
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DAMASCUS. 


HO has not heard of Damas- 
cus, supposed by many to be 
the oldest city in the world? 
It has been called ‘‘ the peren- 
nial city,” because it has always 
flourished while so many‘places once re- 
nowned and splendid have gone to decay 
and ruin. If we had space we would like 
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to relate its wonderful history. Damascus 
was a City before the time of Abraham, for 
Eliezer, his steward, was a native of this 
place. At one time it was in the hands of 
David, who required tribute from it. After-_ 
ward it became a part of the Assyrian Em- 
pire, and then it was successively conquered 
by the Babylonians and the Persians, by 
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Alexander the Great, by the Romans, then 
by the Saracens, and finally by the Turks, 
who are still its rulers. At one time it was 
a Christian city, but after the Mohamme- 
dans took it, it became their capital, and 
was for many years the residence of the 
Caliph. 

There are few places in the world so in- 
teresting to the traveler as this Syrian 
metropolis. It was once rather difficult to 
reach it, as it lies seventy miles back from 
the sea-coast. The old road was a wretched 
bridle-path, which could only be traveled 
on horseback, and it required three or four 
days to make the toilsome journey; but 
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now there is a splendid Carriage-road from 
Beyroot to Damascus, and the. Stage with 
its Six horses makes the trip in one day 
It is a charming ride. . Leaving Beyroot 
your road winds up the sides Ba ehadian 
and then down into the lovely valley which 
separates this from the Anti-Lebanon range 
Many travelers stop over a day to visit the 
ruins of Baalbek, which are situated about 
twenty miles up this valley. After cross- 
ing the plains the Damascus road winds 
up among the mountains again, and then 
down the opposite side. At last we enter 
a wonderful ravine, whose steep sides tower 
far above us, and by our side foam and 


tumble the clear, flashing waters of the 
Barrada. By and by we pass a delightful 
Oriental palace, with beautiful pleasure- 
grounds skirting the streams, and now as 
we look up the glen we observe a tall, slen- 
der minaret. It looks very pretty in the 
soft sunset as it stands out half hidden by 
the clustering trees. This, we know, is 
Damascus, and soon we reach the office, 
where we meet a crowd of people waiting to 
greet friends and hear the news. We find 
the surroundings of Damascus much more 
attractive than the city itself. It is situated 
in a broad, rich plain, covered with verdure 
and the foliage of fruit-trees, and winding 
through this plain are beau- 
tiful streams of swift-run- 
ning water. Nothing can 
be finer than a view from 
the neighboring mountain 
of this landscape, with the 
domes, and minarets, and 
countless palaces of the 
great city rising from its 
bosom. But how shall we 
describe the city itself? 
This old, crumbling wall 
which surrounds it is not 
very handsome surely. And 
then what narrow Streets and 
shabby houses! They are 
mostly two stories high, and, 
though they seem large, 
there are no, pretty fronts 
with tasty balconies, and porches, and bow 
windows. Would you like to see the in- 
terior of one of these plain-looking houses ? 
Here is one belonging to a wealthy Jewish 
banker, and the owner is quite willing that 
travelers shall inspect it. Knocking at the 
great outer door, a servant admits you. 
Passing through the little room which 
serves as an entry, you are ushered into 
the spacious court, and now you are 
charmed with the scene. The floor is of 
beautiful mosaic. In the center is a large 
tank of clear water, supplied from the little 
water-spouts at the corners. Around this 
tank are the tall, slender trunks of orange 
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and lemon-trees, with their 
golden fruit and delightful 
shade. What a_ pleasant 
place to sit, and that in the 
twilight of the Summer even- 
ings! The mansion — sur- 
rounds the four sides of the 
court. On one side is the 
reception-room, where the 
lady of the house gossips 
and smokes the warghillah 
with her female visitors. On 
another side is the parlor, a 
fine saloon, richly furnished 
and tastefully ornamented 
with various enamels and 
marble fretwork. The fam- 
ily apartments, dining-room, 
etc. occupy the remaining 
sides. There are five hun- 
dred houses in this gorgeous city which 
are entitled to the name of palaces. 
Visitors are much interested in the 
bazars. These are simply portions of 
streets roofed over to protect them from 
the sun and rain, and occupied entirely by 
the shops and stalls of the merchants. 
The different classes of merchandise have 
their separate bazars. Here we find the 
silk merchants sitting cross-legged in their 
little stalls with their goods arranged all 
‘about them on the shelves within reach. 
In another place we find nothing but shoes. 
Then we have the richly-embroidered sad- 
dies of the East, etc. These bazars are 
quite plain and even rude in their construc- 
tion, but very costly fabrics are piled on 
the shelves. You must beware how you 
trust these sleek tradesmen. Never think 
of offering more than one-half the price 
of an article, as they are great cheats. If 
one does not wish to buy it is always 
interesting to stroll through the bazars, 
watching the strange-looking people in their 
queer Oriental dress. We notice many 
wild Arabs from the desert. They are very 
peaceable here, but we should not like to 
meet them far away from the city walls. 
Sherbet-sellers are meeting us every-where. 
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| The Orientals are very fond of this drink, 
and in the hottest days of Summer it is 
cooled with snow from the mountains. 
Would you like to visit a coffee-house ? 
There are many of these, and they are very 
popular resorts. Here is one most de- 
lightfully situated on the very banks of the 
Barrada. The river, which is nothing more 
than a broad, full creek, flows directly 
through the city. It is very rapid, and with 
its little cascades and green banks is the 
most charming feature of Damascus. The 
café is furnished with any number of little 
stools, on which these leisurely natives sit 
and smoke or sip the thick Turkish coffee 
irom the tiny cups. It is pleasant to lounge 
on the terrace, lulled by the music of the 
stream. There are some pretty parks, too, 
where on pleasant days you are sure to 
find many well-dressed ladies and little 
children, enjoying the shade or romping on 
the soft grass, y 
Many of our little readers are perhaps 
asking by this time, “Can you tell us noth- 
ing about the street called Straight, in 
which was the house of Ananias, where 
Saul received his sight again?” It is in- 
teresting to know that the street is still 
here. It is, perhaps, a mile in length, and 
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for an Eastern street is remarkably straight. | enter the city and exterminate them. A 


The Christian traveler will not fail to pass 
through it, and from the gallery of an 


ancient rickety minaret situated at the gate | 


which ends it in one direction he can trace 


this noted street through its whole length. | 


Where the house of Ananias was, or the 
house upon the wall from which St. Paul 
was let down in a basket, no one can 
now tell. 

From the minaret you look directly down 
on the Christian quarter of the city. It 
was once the finest part of Damascus, but 
some years ago the Mohammedans, jealous 
of the wealth and prosperity of their Chris- 
tian neighbors, incited the wild Arabs to 


terrible massacre took place, and thousands 
of men, women, and children perished. 
The rabble then set fire to the houses of 
the Christians. But a terrible retribution 
followed. The great European nations in- 
terposed, and the Turkish Government sent 
a large army here. Multitudes of the riot- 
ers were hung and shot, and the rich Mo- 
hammedans were obliged to furnish the 
money for rebuilding the churches, and 


convents, and dwellings of the unfortunate 
Christians. There is a much better feel- 


|.ing now, and the Christians and Moslems 


are said to be living on excellent terms 
with one another. 


A WHALE IN THE BAY. 


HE setting sun was just gild- 

ing the tips of the many beau- 
tiful islands of Penobscot Bay as 
Dora and her brother stood to- 
gether by the open window enjoy- 
ing the beautiful prospect. Tea was over, 
and Harry proposed that his sister should 
go out with him for an hour’s fishing. 

“Emma will clear away the tea-things, 
so you have nothing at all to hinder. So 
come, Dora, and get out your tackle while 
I bring around the boat.” 

It took but a minute to complete the 
arrangements, and both were speedily seated 
and speeding out into the bay. The little 
boat was soon “anchored” with its heavy 
stone tied to a rope, and then the sport 
began. Never did the shining mackerel 
seem so eager to bite. Almost as soon as 
a line was thrown in it was hauled up again 
with a glittering prize at the end. 

But far out over the waters Dora sud- 
denly espied something that caused a quick 
beat of fear to thrill her heart. All Sum- 
mer long there had been a queer visitor in 
Penobscot Bay, who came and went at his 
own sweet will. It was a jolly old whale, 
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which tumbled and sported in the waters 
with apparently as little fear as if there 
were not such a thing as a harpoon in the 
world. Just now he was spouting away to 
the eastward, and the little boat looked like 
such a nutshell on the water compared with 
the giant, no wonder Dora’s heart failed 
her at the thought of a possible collision. 

“O, Harry, let us go back!” she cried in 
alarm. “He will certainly be down upon 
us. Our boat would be stove in with one 
whisk of his tail. You, perhaps, could 
swim to shore, but what would become of 
me ?” 

“Nonsense, Dora,” said her brother, 
removing a_ splendid mackerel from his 
hook, “that whale is full two miles away. 
You don’t catch me stopping while the 
fish lay hold as they do to-night. Throw 
in your line again, that’s a good girl, and 
see what luck youll have.” 

“But I am afraid, Harry.” 

“ Not a bit of danger,” he said, laughing, 
as he put on a fresh bait. 

Dora was silenced, but not convinced. 
To her watchful eyes it was clear that the 

| whale was coming that way. He spouted 


should object to that just as much. 
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nearer and nearer every time. But Harry 
was so intent on his sport that he could 
not or would not see their danger. 

At last he spouted scarcely half a mile | 
away. He was out hunting his supper | 
among the fishermen’s nets, and mischief 
enough he was wont to do them. | 

“Harry, 1’ll not fish another moment,” 
said Dora in great alarm as she reeled up | 
her line. “Do take up the ‘keelick,’ and | 
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let us hurry home. He’ll catch us before 
we reach the shore.” 

“He couldn’t begin to eat you, Dora, if 
he wished to,” laughed Harry. 

“But he might easily drown me, and I 
Come, 
Harry, it is really tempting Providence to 
run into such needless danger. Just turn 
around and see for yourself how near he is.” 

Harry did turn, and in another instant 
his line was also recled up, and he was 
preparing to take up the “keelick,” as the 
great stone anchor was calleds but there 
was no time for that. The monster was 
fairly at their side. He threw up a jet of 
salt water which descended into the very 
boat, drenching both to the skin. Dora 
fell back fainting, and Harry was almost 
paralyzed by the danger. Escape seemed 
impossible, and O, what a flood of thought 
poured through the giddy brain in those 
few seconds of time! What reproaches at 
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having exposed a beloved sister to such 
peril! But a merciful Father above was 
watching over his heedless children. At 
that instant the giant dived and glided just 
past the anchor-rope, and rose again on 
the other side, heading on his way as un- 
concerned as if he had not just placed two 
lives in such fearful peril. 

It was but the work of a moment to lay 
hold of the oars and row back to the island 
home, after sprinkling poor Dora’s pallid 
face with water. Glad indeed were they 
both to set their feet again on the rocky 
shore, but Dora could scarcely walk to her 
home upon the beach. Indeed, it was long 
before her system recovered from the fear- 
ful shock she had received. All night she 
lay in a half-dreamy, delirious state, in 
which fearful visions were ever present to 
her mind. Indeed, now that she has reached 
mature life, she at times still feels the effect 
of that evening’s fright. 

It is a terrible thing to have the nerves 
so shocked by any event. They can never 
return to the same even tenor again. Es- 
pecially is it a great wrong needlessly to 
expose another to such fearful danger. 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
God often sends his warning voice to the 
careless and reckless, and every accident 


caused by such carelessness should be a 
lesson to us. 


0 oe 


WILLIE AND 


THE STARS. 


—_———— 


Sister, see the bright, pretty stars ! 
Are they lamps around God’s throne 
To light the path of the little ones 
In the way to their heavenly home? 


Or are they, as dear brother said, 
The nails in the floor so bright, 

Where the streets are gold and the gates are pearl, 
And no shadow comes, nor night ? 


And tell me of the wondrous star 
That once o’er Bethlehem shone, 
To guide the wise men on their way, 

And make the young child known. 


And when awake in my little bed 
Some twinkling star I see, 

May I not think that even then 
The angels are leading me? 
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FHRISTMAS fAROL. 


W. T. Porter. 


Sav - ior of this sin - ful world Was born to - day; In Beth- le - hem God's 


Ng = 


in this Day of days. | Day ef days. 


The Virgin Mary swathed her boy The shepherds quickly went their way, 

With tender care, And found the child. 
. And placed him in a manger low, What wonder did their story cause 

To slumber there ; The mother mild ! 

While angel choirs sang songs of praise As the angels rose to heaven with praise 

To usher in this Day of days. To celebrate this Day of days. 

The midnight watchers with their flocks Since then long years have rolled away, 
Great glory saw, And round the earth 

And, trembling at the wond’rous scene, Has oft been sung, by myriad tongues, 
Bowed down with awe ; This glorious birth. 

While angel choirs sang songs of praise Come, Christian children, swell the praise 


To usher in this Day of days. That ushers in this Day of days ! 


ANOTHER year grects us as we stand upon its 
threshold and are beginning its labors and its 
enjoyments. To our young readers we make our 
salutations, and wish them many golden hours 
in the new year. But to enjoy a golden hour 
it is necessary to have something to do, or to 
rest from the weariness of having something 
done. Idleness is not rest, and many of the 
amusements of the.day are not recreation but 
exhaustion. A few simple sports for school 
recess are better than the more skillful and 
expensive ones; and when a school-boy, we 
were more rested and more ready to study harder 
after a game at snow-ball, a skating race on the 
ice, or a few turns at coasting down hill than 
after a laborious effort at base-ball. It may be 
well at timés, when school children have a whole 
day for holiday, to grow tired to repletion with 
their sports, for nature will soon repair the loss 
of energy and furnish a new supply for future 
use. 

Now, boys, and girls too, will you let us sug- 
gest a very seasonable sport for this wintery 


weather? We mean 


Skating. 


For beginners fluted skates are the best, but 
with plain runners only can speed and agility 
of movement be obtained. The blade of the 
skate should not project much beyond the wood, 
or, when the skater bears forward, the hind part 
of the foot will be raised too much from the ice, 
the back of the leg liable to become cramped, 
and the power of striking out greatly decreased. 
A quarter of an inch in thickness and about 
three-quarters of an inch in height are propor- 
tionate dimensions for the blades of skates, 


at Home. 


High-bladed skates are dangerous for beginners, 
and require considerable exertion of the muscles 
to keep the ankle stiff, while the nearer the feet 
are brought to the ice without risking their con- 
tact, the less will be that strain and the greater 
the facility of movement in all directions. The 
blades should be slightly curved at the bottom, 
as this form assists the skater in turning either 
heel or toe outward or inward with rapidity. 
Previously to going on the ice the learner should 
practice both walking about with his skates on 
and balancing himself on either foot. 

When your skates are strapped, rise up, stand 
on your heels, and stamp them on the ice to fix 
the foot firmly; then strike out, at first slowly, 
with the right foot, leaning on the inside edge 
of the skate, and bending slightly forward. 
When you have slid about two yards on that 
foot put the other on the ice and gently throw 
your weight upon it, striking out in the same 
manner upon the inside edge, and so on with 
each foot alternately. When you wish to stop 
raise the toes from the ice and rest on your 
heels. Bend the body forward gradually, and 
do not attempt to Jean backward, the certain 
consequence of which would be a severe fall. 
A stick is used by some beginners to steady 
themselves, but we do not advise it. It is bet- 
ter at first to have the support of a companion 
who can skate, and by degrees he may leave you 
to your own exertions. Above all things, do 
not be disheartened by a few falls. 

The young skater should avoid both very 
rough and very smooth ice. He must be fear- 
less, but not too violent in his motions, and 
should never be in a hurry. He must avoid 
looking downward to see how his feet act, and 
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should recover his balance between each stroke. | 
For safety his body may be bent slightly forward | 
during his first essays, but when he has acquired | 
sufficient confidence he should bear himself 
erect, carry his head well up, and always turn 
his face in the direction of the line he proposes 
describing. 


Bur you must not spend all your time out-of- 
doors, and accordingly for the benefit of our 
boys and girls who are studying ancient history 
we give you 

1. Classical Charades. 


1. My first is an article, my second is a num- 
ber, my third is a preposition, and my whole is 
a Trojan prince related to Priam. 

2. My first is cunning, my second is a pro- 
noun, my third is a conjunction, and my whole 
is a Corinthian prince descended from Hercules. 

3.. My first is a flower, my second is a vowel, 
my third a daughter of Deion, and my whole the 
wife of Endymion. 

4. My first is insane, my second is a word of 
affirmation, and my whole is the name of a 
Scythian prince. 


2. Picture Puzzle. 


Wuat familiar line in Shakspeare’s tragedy | 
of Lear does this picture remind you of? 


SiN me i 
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fe 
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Flours. 


3. A Word Puzzle. 


Wuote I am an animal, 
Which if you behead, 
And transpose arightly, 
A flower will give instead. 
Next transpose me once again, 
Pain will then ensue; 
Which, if beheaded nicely, 
Will bring a metal to your view. 


4. Charade. 
Wuen the evening breeze is blowing, 
And the winds are whispering low, 
Have you ever thought of going 
‘To the field where lies your foe— 
Dead in battle lies your foe. 
I am there. 


Go and seck, 't is I have hid him, 
I prepared his mystic shroud ; 
If you want him go and bid him, 
Go and call, and cail aloud— 
Wait an answer, call aloud; . 
I am he. 


Men! I give thee rest and quiet, 
And refresh thee on thy way; 
Spend me not in noise and riot, 
And thou shalt live many a day ; 
Use me right and live thy day— 
I am—what? 


5. Scriptural Mental Scene. 


Ir is noon, and an eastern sun pours down in 
full power its dazzling beams. Seeking repose 
and shade from the exhausting heat, a young 
man of princely rank reclines on a couch 
in his sleeping apartment. Two men are 
stealthily entering the room, apparently with 
some evil and desperate design. Who was 
the prince and who were his visitors ? 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs.—The following are 
the answers to puzzles in our November 
number: 

50. Mental Scriptural Scene.-—The ban- 
quet of Saul and his court. 1 Samuel xx, 
24 30. 

51. Lxigma.—To-morrow. 

52. Charade.—Star-board. 

53. Rebus.—The net profits of a business 
can seldom be great in hard times. 

We are almost ashamed of our boys and 
girls that they have been unable to settle our 
historical conumdrum, number 43. It is 
merely a test question, and a very little 
study of the British history would have 
furnished a reply. Several kings have been 
crowned in England since the conquest. 


Books for Young People. 
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Pooks for Young People. 


FAULT-FINDING, AND MADELINE HAaAscCALu’s 


Lerters. Sy Mrs. H. C. Gardner.  16mo. 
249 pp. $i-25. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


Mrs. Gardner is one of our best story-writers, 
mingling humor and pathos, fun and reflection in 
her pages, and yet never uttering a trifling or im- 
pertinent thought. Her style is light and easy, 
and her pen, even in its solemn moods, seems to 
dance along in cheery measures, and to brighten 
all with its presence. The reader is in immediate 
sympathy with her moods, and follows the ever- 
changing scenes of her narratives with unflagging 
interest. In this volume the evil effects of fault- 
finding upon a household, the alienation and fall 
of the husband, the estrangement of the children, 
the bitter repentance of the wife, and the subse- 
quent restoration, through Divine grace, of peace 
and happiness in the family, are well illustrated 
in the first story. Madeline Hascall’s Letters 
contain a humorous description of a gossiping 
and meddlesome disposition, and show the bless- 
edness of a free and innocent social intercourse. 
Both stories are well told, and teach wholesome 
moral, lessons. 


PopuLAR AMUSEMENTS. By Rev. FY Towsley 
Crane, D.D. With an Introduction by Bishop 
Janes. 16mo. 209 Pp. Price, $1. Cincin- 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

This is a temperate and thorough examination 
of the subject, and discourses of such popular 
amusements as dancing, the theater, cards, chess, 
billiards, base-ball, the reading of fiction, etc. 
The style is lively and pleasing, though the sub- 
ject isgrave. ‘The author is master of his theme, 
and has given it much thought and study. 


SMALLER CATECHISM. 18720. 75 pp. 25 cts. 
LARGER CATECHISM. 18770. 149 ff. 30cts. 
By William Nast, D. D. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 

These Catechisms were originally prepared for 
the use of the German Societies of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. To this work Dr. Nast 
devoted much care and labor; and the publish- 
ers believing that an English edition would be 
found valuable in the Sunday-schools and fami- 

Vor. Il.—4 


| lies of the Church at large, they are now pre- 


sented inthis form. They are exhaustive in their 
questions, and present the truths of revelation in 
an admirable style for catechetical instruction. 


THE Boy FARMERS OF Etim Istanp. &y Rev. 
Elijah Kellogs, author of “Spartacus to the 
Gladiators,” “ Good Old Times,” ete. 6meo. 
300 pf. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cincinnati: 
Geo. E. Stevens & Co, 

This is the fourth volume of the “Elm Island 
Stories,” and contains the returns of ventures 
sent by the boys of the Island and others to the 
West Indies, in the form of molasses, sugar, and 
coffee. The master of the Island, being under 
the necessity of spending the Summer on the 
water, commits the management of affairs at 
home to the three boys mentioned in the history. 
Thus thrown on their own resources, the three 
young farmers go to work with a will; develop- 
ing their energies, endeavoring to perform not 
only what their employers might expect of them, 
but devising other means to benefit him and 
themselves, and accomplishing such results as to 
insure a long holiday on his return home. The 
story is admirably told, the characters are well 
drawn, and the incidents are striking and lively. 
The adventures of the boys on the island and the 
main shore are sometimes amusing, and always 
interesting ; and their wild, hardy, out-door life 
hardens them for the severe toils and trials of 
riper years. We read the volume with much 
satisfaction, and are sure that the boys, and girls 
too, will be delighted with it. 


THE YOUNG Derecrive ; or, Which Won? By 
Rosa Abbott. 16m0. 2 56 pp. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Cincinnati: Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 
Philip Sands, the son of a policeman, reads 

the offer of a large reward for the detection 

of certain thieves who had robbed the residence 
of a wealthy gentleman at Thornewood. It oc- 
curs to him, young as he was, to make an en- 
deavor to obtain the reward. Accident throws 
him intoa Position to gain some clew to the theft, 
and by following up the slender thread which he 
found, he discovers the secret, and discloses to 
the chief of police his discovery. Of course he 
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secures the reward. The plot is not well 


wrought, some of the scenes being strained and | 


unnatural, and the young children who figure in 
the narrative too mature for their years. Other- 
wise the story is good ; the moral of which seems 
to be that duty and not reward should be our in- 
centive to action, and that the punishment of the 
guilty is security for the innocent. 


How Eva Roperts GAINED HER Epucarion. | 


MMlustrated. | : : : 
| form by admiring friends; but of the children 


By the author of “ forest Mills.” 
16mo. 2507p. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cin- 
_ cinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 


In the house of her aunt, in New York city, 


Eva Roberts was left by he iz ish | 
eine But pai e Grab | May has well accomplished it. 


her schooling. A young cousin of her own age 
becomes her inseparable companion at school, 
and despising the hollow form and excitement of 
fashionable society, they both learn to be strong 
and true-hearted girls. Religion is no part of 
their education, but neither do they neglect the 
church nor talk lightly of sacred themes. Their 


object is to be independent of the world; to | ‘ 
J ! ; | home, with some of the serious consequences of 


build up a character that will be their most pre- 
cious possession should every gift of fortune fail 
them; and so, conquering herself and studying 
how to live, Eva Roberts gained her education. 
Tt is a story quite well told; .a little tedious, but 
interesting and of a good moral. 


THE SHEPHERD OF ISRAEL; or, 7/lustrations of 
the Inner Life. By Rev. Duncan Macgregor, 
M. A., Minister of St. Peter’s, Dundee, Scotland. 
Large 16mo. 339 pp. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
In this volume are contained sixteen discourses 

of a plain and practical bearing, yet withal 
written in an easy and transparent style, and well 
adapted for reading by the fireside and in the 
closet. There is a point and directness in the 
message ; the written sermon glows with the en- 
ergy and emotion of the speaker, and many pas- 
sages, selected almost at random, are alive with 
the spirit of the Divine Shepherd. The inner 
life is that by which we are justified or con- 
demned. God looks not upon the outward per- 
son but upon the heart; and that religion which 
does not contro] the springs of human action is 
only a solemn mockery. How to be just with 
our Maker, how to live godly in this present 
world, and how to secure an inheritance with the 
saints in glory, is the object of the volume to 
teach and enforce. The larger boys and girls of 
the family should read and profit by its pages. 
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Dorry Dimpie’s Firyaway. Sy Sophie May, 

| author of “Little Prudy Stories.” Llustrated. 

18mo. 200 pf. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cin- 
cinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

Who can properly describe the wise simplicity, 
the unconscious sagacity, and the quaint carnest- 
ness of a child's Jife? Their odd sayings, their 
poetic words and ideas, the strange combinations 
of their thoughts, and the natural but singular 
expressions of their ideas, are given in detached 


themselves, who can give a perfect picture in 
writing? Difficult as the task really is, even to 
those who are experts in juvenile literature, Sophie 
Her Prudy and 
Dotty Dimple books are unsurpassed in this line 
of writing. The volume here named is the con- 
cluding one of the Dotty Dimple series.“ Fly- 
away,” as Katie Clifford was called by her friends, 
exhibits all the sweetness and willfulness of a 
petted, but not spoiled, child. Her baby adven-. 
tures and earliest efforts at running away from 


being left to one’s self, are well told; her inter- 
course with her brothers, her sisters and cousins, 
her playfellows and friends, is described in a very 
lively manner, and her visits to Grandma Parlin’s 
are as interesting to the reader as they were to 
Flyaway herself. As books for the younger chil- 
dren, and for the older children too, we have 
found nothing better than this series from Sophie 
May’s pen. Her stories are always in demand. 


Topics FoR TEACHERS: a Manual for Ministers, 
Brible-class leaders, and Sunday-school teachers 
By Fames Comper Gray, author of the ‘ Class 
and the Desk.” Vol. I. Nature—Man. l2mo. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: 
Eitchcock & Walden. 

The Bible is a varied book, having a literature 
peculiar to itself. It has history, biography, phi- 
losophy, poetry ; has allusions to facts of the ex- 
ternal world; records, laws, and customs of va- 
rious nations ; and, above all, presents a plan of 
salvation which confesses God for its author, and 
claims the attention of every human being. To 
illustrate this book is the design of this volume. 
We are well pleased with its contents. It gives 
the zodlogy, botany, geography, mineralogy, me- 
teorology, and astronomy of the Bible, under the 
general division of Nature; and mentions the 
patriarchs, judges, kings, prophets, priests, and 
principal female characters under the heading of 
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Man. It is profusely illustrated with wood-cuts 


and maps, and contains a wonderful amount of | 


information. We shall make use of it in our 
Bible-class instructions. 


THE SUNSET LAND; or, the Great Pacific Slope. | 


By Rev. Fohn Todd, D. D. 
322 pp. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 

California is a wonderful country, with a won- 
derful history. We were used to think nothing 
could be more marvelous than the story of Alad- 
din and his Lamp, but we have learned better 
since the days when we heard and rehearsed the 
Arabian Nights in bed, or read them by stealth 
at school. ‘he discoveries of modern enterprise 
and science surpass even the wildest imaginations 
of the Oriental story-tellers. ‘The description 
ef the Sunset Land, here named, reads like a 
fiction, yet it is the soberest truth. Dr. Todd is 
no romancer, but he tells some very romantic 
stories. We have not for a long time read any 
book of travels in which we have been so much 


Large 16mo. 
Cincinnats: 


interested. This interest is not due to the 
charming and easy style of the writer so much as 
to the strange scenes and incidents belonging to 
the land described. Who has not heard of the 
Yo-Semite Valley, the Golden Gate, the Sierra 
Nevada, the pleasant valleys, the alkali deserts, 
the mountain lakes? And the vegetable prod- 
ucts are just as surprising. Here grow the big 
trees (Sequoia Gigantea); single grape-vines 
whose length is measured by hundreds of feet 
and whose fruit by thousands of pounds; 
squashes and pumpkins that weigh from two to 
three hundred pounds ; beets and cabbages that 
will half fill a barrel; apples, peaches, plums, 
pears, and other fruits in profusion; flowers, 
whose bloom with us requires a hot-house, grow- 
ing in the open air; pine timber unequaled on 
| the American continent ; and above all, here are 
= resources to which there is no end. 


There is also a chapter on Mormonism and the 
Mormons, the Chinese, and the Pacific Railway. 
Whoever wants to know what California is and 
what it produces, let him read this book. 


F-ditor's fossip. 


GREETINGS.—We shall be out with this new 
number of the Golden Hours in time to wish 
you a “ Merry Christmas ” and a “ Happy New- 
Vear.? We hope to have so large a list of new 
subscribers that our coming will make the young 
people of many families still more glad on these 
festive days. Indeed, we can hardly think of a 
more appropriate holiday present to the boys 
and girls than a year’s subscription to the 
Golden Hours. Only look at it; six hundred 
and twenty-four pages of reading matter, history, 
poetry, tales, travels, science, and good lessons, 
as much as would be found in four books that 
sell at a dollar and a half apiece, and then 
twelve beautiful original full-page frontispieces, 
and nearly two hundred other illustrations, and 
all for two dollars!) What Christmas or New- 
Year’s present can beat that for the same 
money? We hope many parents will see it in 
that light, and if they do not we hope the young 
people will see it and tell them of it. At all 
events we cheerfully and hopefully send out our 
first number for the new year, with its greetings 


~ 
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to all friends, old and new, hoping to follow i 
monthly with something fresh and good. 


“We wish you a merry Christmas, 
A happy New-Year’s day, 
With fun and frolic plenty 
As apple-buds in May; 
Good things to eat in abundance, 
And heaps of shining toys— 
A merry, merry Christmas 
To all good girls and boys.” 


A Misraken Crepir.—Our attention has 
been called by the publishers of “Our Young 
Folks” to the use of an article in the August 
number of the Golden Hours which originally 
appeared in their magazine, and which was 
written by Mr. James Parton, on “The Inven- 
tion of the Compass.” We found the article in 
the “ British Boy’s Journal” without credit, and 
Supposed it original in that magazine, and re- 
produced it for our own, and in our index 
credited it to that Journal. We did not know 
that it had appeared originally in the “ Young 

| Folks,” or we assuredly would not have used it. 
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We feel that this explanation is due to Mr. Par- 
ton and the magazine in which it originally 
appeared. 


CARELESSNESS.—Some years ago there was a 
fine collection of Egyptian curiosities in New 
York city, collected by Dr. Abbott during his 
long sojourn in that wonderful land. There 
were many blocks of curiously-sculptured stone, 
which were of great interest to scholars and 
antiquaries. The most beautiful of those repre- 
sented the return of one of the Pharaohs in 
triumph from a distant war, dating back nearly 
two thousand years before Christ. It was ob- 
tained at great expense and boxed with the 
greatest care. It had survived the attacks of 
time for three thousand years, had borne its 
transportation across the great waters in safety, 
but a careless carman dumped it on the Broad- 
Way pavement and shivered it to fragments. 
Such is the result of a little carelessness. All 
the former care of the owner was of no avail. 
That one moment’s careless act ruined it all. 

So, too, in our lives; a little carelessness 
often mars what we can never repair. <A little 
thoughtless exposure of the health may lay the 
foundation of life-long disease and wretchedness, 
or end our life prematurely. 

It was a little thing for a man to jump on the 
train the other day when it was in motion, but 
his next consciousness was of sitting beside the 
track with both legs cut off above the knee. 
He had just time to summon a lawyer and make 
his will, and then he stood face to face with 
death. It does not pay, boys, to be in such 
haste to jump off the ferry-boat before it touches 
the landing, or to delay going on board the cars 
until they are in motion. 

Avoid little careless deeds and words as you 
would poisonous serpents. 


Nose ConsisreNcy.—When Algernon Syd- 
ney was told that he might save his life by tell- 
ing a falsehood—by denying his handwriting— 
he said, “ When God has brought me into a 
dilemma in which I must assert a lie or lose my 
life, he gives me a clear indication of my duty, 
which is to prefer death to falsehood.” 


Wuy we Love Gop.—Said a young friend 
of ours in a social meeting, “I have loved God 
since I was twelve years of age. I turned to 
him at first from fear of hell. I shuddered at 
the thought of the ‘wrath to come.’ But soon 
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my eye of faith was directed to God because I 
saw he loved me. I see now his love in a 
thousand blessings, but especially in the gift of 
his Son; and I love him, and it seems to me I 
could lay down my life for him, because his love 
for me is so great.” 


Opps AND ENps.—An Irishman, driven to 
desperation by the stringency of the money 
market and the high prices of provisions, pro- 
cured a pistol and took to the road. Meeting a 
traveler he stopped him with, ‘“ Your money or 
your life!” ‘ 

Seeing Pat was green, he said, “I'll tell you 
what Ill do, I’ll give you all my money for 
that pistol.” 

“ Agreed.” 

Pat received the money and handed over the 
pistes 

‘Now,” said the traveler, “(hand back that 
money or [’ll blow your brains out !” 

“ Blaze away, my hearty,” said Pat, “ for niver 
a dhrop of powther there ’s in it.” 


One of our city urchins, hearing his father 
read an article in the paper in relation to a new 
invention of bricks of glass, exclaimed, “ Glass 
bricks—I know what them is.” 

“ What are they ?” inquired one of the family. 

“Tumblers of liquor!” shouted the juvenile. 


ONE very cold night a jolly old fellow, who 
had been drinking too freely at a tavern, started 
for home in a gig, and on the way was upset and 
left by the side of the road. Some persons, 
passing a short time after, discovered him hold- 
ing his feet up to the moon, and ejaculating to 
some invisible persons, “ Pile on the wood ; it’s 
a miserable cold fire.” 


“Is there only one man in the moon?” asked 
young hopeful of his pa while they gazed upon 
that orb. 

“That” s the tradition, my son ; the ‘man in 
the moon’ is the only inhabitant of that bright 
world that we have ever heard cl 

“He must be lonesome, pa,” said young 
Buckeye, “and no one to play base-ball with.” 


Why is a dog’s tail a great novelty? Because 


no one ever saw it before. 
Wuy is an egg overdone like one underdone? 
Because it is hardly done. 


Wuat is the largest room in the world? 
room for improvement. 
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became very curious to 
know where the men went 
to, and often begged them 
to take him with them; but 


or put him off with promises. 


gipsy woman, who was a dull companion 
for a lively boy; she would sit for hours 
mending old linen without uttering a word, 
until she fell fast asleep. 

On this day, when she had been sound 
asleep for some tin.e, the boy took courage, 
lit a taper, and went into the dark passage 
through which the robbers had gone out 
until he came to the iron door, but finding 
it fast locked he turned sorrowfully back. 
But in the passage through which he had 
come there were several narrower open- 
ings, in which one might wander about for 
hours under ground. He turned down the 
first of these passages, and after walking 
for some time until his taper was nearly 
burnt out, he thought he saw in the dis- 
tance a bright light. Full of curiosity, he 
pressed on toward the light, which seemed 
to grow larger and larger. He went boldly 
forward, like the Grecian hero in the cave 
of foxes, until he came to an opening in the 
rock, through which the morning light was 

Vou. Ifh.—5 


they answered him roughly 


CHAPTER 


S the boy grew older he | 


V. 


shining, and then with one leap he was in 
the open air. 

It would be difficult to find words to 
describe the impression produced upon the 
delighted boy by this, his first sight of God's 
beautiful earth upon his escape from his 
dark underground abode. It was a bright 
Summer morning; the sun was just rising, 
and a soft glow hovered over the wood and 
mountain. The ground was every-where 
covered with grass and flowers, and the 
birds were singing their morning songs 
of praise. Below, in the valley, the green 
tops of the mountains were reflected in the 
clear waters of a peaceful lake. 

At all these new and wonderful sights 
the boy was beside himself with wonder ; 
he seemed like a person awakened from a 
deep sleep. For some time he could find 
no words to express his delight. At last 
he exclaimed, “Where am I? How big 
and beautiful every thing is!” And then 
he looked first at the great oaks, then at 
the bright lake, then at a flowering rose- 
bush. 

And now the sun began to appear above 
the tops of the hills. ‘The child looked at 
it with wondering eyes, and thought that 
it was a fire, and that the clouds were 
beginning to burn, until at last it rose, 
round and bright, over the hills. 

“What can that wonderful light be!” 
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“The child started back SJrightened.” 


said the boy, looking at it with wonder, | upon the flowers which seemed scattered 
until, dazzled by the increasing brightness, | every-where. All at once he saw a lamb 
he was obliged to turn his eyes away. | lying under a bush. 

Then he went a little further, but scarcely ete O, a lamb! a lamb!” he cried joyfully 
ventured to walk about for fear of treading | running up to it and touching it. The 
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lamb got up and began to bleat. The child | apple-tree; a large book, from which he 


Started back frightened. “ What is that ?” 
he cried; “it lives, it can move, it has a 


voice! Mine were quite dumb, and never | 
moved at all. What a wonderful thing! | 


Who can have made it alive ?” 


He then wished to talk to the lamb, and | 


asked it all sorts of questions, and was at 
last quite angry that it would only answer 
with its ‘“bleat, bleat.” 

Presently a shepherd-boy, who had missed 
the lamb from his flock, came to look after 
it. The child was frightened at the first 
sight of the youth, but took courage when 
he spoke kindly to him. 

“Tell me,” Ernest said to the youth, 
pointing with outstretched arms to the 
earth and sky, “does this large cave belong 
to you, and may I stay here with you and 
your Jambs ?” 

The youth did not understand the child 
at first, and thought that he must be mad. 
He asked him where he had come from, 
and when the child told how he had crept 
from under the ground, and talked about 
the old woman and the bearded men, the 
youth, seizing him by the hand, hastened 
away as if he thought the robbers were 
already after him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the mountain there lived a venerable 
hermit, more than eighty years of age, who 
was known by the name of father Meurad, 
and was renowned far and wide for his 
wisdom and piety. To him the youth de- 
termined to take the child. The hermitage, 
which was not far off, was on the side of 
the mountain near the lake, and stood in 
the midst of a garden full of fruits and 
vegetables. Behind the cottage was a 
vineyard, and a cornfield stretched along 
by the lake. Upon an overhanging rock 


there stood a chapel, and a flight of steps | 


cut out of the rock led up to it. 
When the boys reached the hermitage 


and opened the garden gate the old man | 
was sitting upon a wooden bench under an | 


! 


was reading, lay on a table before him. 
His hair and beard were as white as snow, 
but his cheeks were fresh and ruddy. 

He received the boys kindly, and listened 
to the story of the young shepherd; after 
questioning the child, he concluded that he 
belonged to noble parents, from whom he 
must have been stolen. 

“Leave the child with me,” he said to 
the youth, “Sand say nothing about him to 
any one. I hope we may be able to find 
his parents, and here he is quite safe from 
the robbers, for they avoid my hut; they 
know that I have nothing worth stealing 
and they despise the only treasures that I 
could give them—good advice and friendly 
warnings.” Then, turning to the boy, he 
said, ‘You are heartily welcome, my child. 
I will be your father, and will take care 
of you until I can give you back-to your 
own parents. From this time call me only 
father.” 

The old man then set some bread and 
milk before his guests, and when the young 
shepherd had eaten and drunk he took his 
staff and prepared to leave. The child was 
very unwilling to part with him; he cried 
and held him by the hand; but when he 
promised to come back soon, and gave him 
the lamb, the child was contented, and was 
delighted with the present, which in his 
eyes was of great value. 

When the youth had gone the old man 
placed the child on the bench by him that 
he might question him more closely. 

“My dear child,” he said, “do you know 
nothing of your father and mother ?” 

“O, yes,” said Ernest, “I have a beauti- 
ful mother here in my pocket.” 

He took out the little picture, and never 
having seen it before by daylight was de- 
lighted at its beauty and the glitter of the 
diamonds that surrounded it. 

: How bright every thing here is!” he 
said. “But tell me,” he added, pointing to 
the sun, “who has lit that gold lamp up 
there which makes every thing so bright? 
I can not even look at it. The lamp in our® 
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cavern was quite dull and gloomy. And | 
how is it that it gets up higher and higher? 
When I first saw it it was just behind the 
trees, and now it is so high that I could 
not reach it if I climbed up the highest 
tree. And what is it that holds it up? I 
can not see any string. And who can get 
up so high to give it fresh oil ?” 

Father Meurad told him that the bright 
light was called the sun, and that it had 
been burning many, many years before 
Ernest was born, and never needed a sin- 
gle drop of oil. 

“T can not at all understand that,” said 
Ernest. “But what beautiful flowers you 
have !” continued he; “they are all painted 
red, and yellow, and blue. And who can 
have cut out all these leaves? and what 
can they be made of ?—not paper, nor silk 
either. Did you make all these flowers? | 
What a long time it must have taken, and | 
what fine scissors and sharp eyes you must | 
have! I can make flowers, but not like 
these.” 

Meurad told him that no one had made 
the flowers, but that they grew of them- 
selves out of the ground. This Ernest 
would not at first believe; then the old 
man showed him the seed-vessel of a 
poppy, and shaking the round, tiny seeds 
into his hand, told him that from such 
seeds came a number of large scarlet 
flowers after the seeds had. been laid in the 
ground. 

The boy looked at the old man to see 
if he were in earnest. 

“Can those large flowers come out of 
these little seeds ?” said he; “they must be 
more difficult to make than a o ” 

“Indeed it must be,” said Weta a, 

“But,” asked the child, “who can have 
made the seed? I should think it would 
be easier to make all the flowers th 
make one such little seed.” 


an to 


CHAPTER VII. 


While they were talking the sun gradu- 
» ally became hotter and hotter. 


Flours. 


“What a heat that lamp gives !” said the 
boy. “It is so far off, and yet it makes us 
so warm; it is a wonderful light !” 

Meurad took the child under the apple- 


tree which sheltered the bench and the 
table. 
“It is cool and pleasant here,” said 


Ernest, looking at the tree. ‘ This tree is 
like a green shade, which shelters us from 
the heat as well as the light. How large it 
is, and what a number of: leaves it has! 
The stem, I see, is made of wood. But I 
can not think that you can have made all 
these leaves and flowers; that would in- 
deed be too hard work.” 

After awhile the old man went into the 
hut and prepared a meal for the child and 
for himself—some bread, and apples, and a 
large melon. Ernest enjoyed the fruit very 
much, and said to the old man, ‘ But how 
do you get all these nice things ? do you go 
out to rob?” 

Father Meurad told him how wonderfully 
every thing grew. 

“ See,” said he, “these apples came from 
this tree, and the tree grew from a little 
seed like this,” showing him an apple-pip. 
“And the bread, too, came from seeds like 
this,” he continued, showing the boy an 
ear of corn. “And so it is with every 
thing that grows—the grass under our feet, 
the rose-bushes, the wheat, the vine which 
covers the side of the hut, the large oaks, 
and fir-trees upon the mountain, and the 
soft moss here round the trunk of the 
apple-tree ; they all grow, or at least might 
grow, from such little seeds.” 

All this was very wonderful to the boy, 
and he was as much astonished at the 
words of the old man as he had at first 
been by the new sights which surrounded 
him. By this time the sun was declining, 
and the flower-beds lay in shade. Some of 
Meurad’s favorite flowers were drooping 
with the heat, and although he hoped it 
might rain soon, yet he thought it best to 
water them; so, taking his water-can, he 
led the boy to a spring which flowed plenti- 
fully from a moss-covered rock. 
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FATHER MEURAD TELLING ERNEST HOW THINGS GROW. 


“What a quantity of water!” Ernest ; where do you get enough to fill it? You 
cried, “and all running out of a stone! should shut up the opening, and be more 
Every moment I think it must leave off, | careful of the water, or you will have none 
but it still flows as fast as ever. Who has | left.” 
poured such a quantity of water in? and' Meurad told him that the water had been 
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flowing as long as the sun had shone, that 
it never left off, and never needed a fresh 
supply. He told him, 
which he had taken for a large looking- 
glass, was nothing but water. 
new wonder to the boy. 

When Meurad returned with his water- 
can he began to water his flowers. 

*“O, what are you doing ?” 
“you will wash all the color off your 
flowers !” 

Meurad said, smiling, that water was as 
necessary for plants as drink was for our- 
selves. 

“But,” said Ernest, “ who can ever water 
all these things? how can any one get up 
high enough to water the trees that grow 
on the mountain ?” 

Meurad said, “ That is provided for, and 
you will see, perhaps sooner than we think,” 
added he, looking up at the sky. 

After awhile there came a cloud over the 
mountain, and it began to rain. This was 
yet another wonder to the child. 

“That is a very good plan,” said he, 
“and saves a great deal of trouble. The 
water falls down in drops as if it came 
from a water-can. But where do those 
things that you call clouds come from, 
and how,is it that they hang there without 
falling ?” 

“That you shall hear presently,” said 
Meurad. 

Then the child watched the clouds until 
they were dispersed, and the sky was bright 
and blue again. 

.And so the day passed quickly away, 
while Ernest was lost in wonder at all that 
he saw. A thousand things which we 
hardly notice from being so used to then— 
a bright-green beetle upon a rose-leaf, a 

snail which crawled out after the rain, the 
sparkling drops that hung like diamonds 
upon the leaves, a linnet which sang its 
evening song upon the branch of a tree, 
the hermit’s goats, which came in the even- 
ing back from the mountains, were all new 
wonders to the child, and gave occasion for 
numberless questions and answers, 


This was a 


too, that the lake, | 


said Ernest; | 


| 
! 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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At last the sun disappeared below the 
lake. 

“O,” exclaimed Ernest, quite frightened, 
“the water will put the lamp out! we shall 


| be in the dark, and all our pleasure will 


be over! Even if we could light a lamp 
of our own it would be of no use in this 
large, wide space.” 

But father Meurad consoled him. ‘Do 
not be uneasy,” he said; ‘we shall soon 
go to sleep, and then we shall not need a 
light. When we awake in the morning the 
sun will appear again on the opposite side 
between the mountains. And so it goes on 
day by day, without stopping for a moment, 
and lightens and warms every thing.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ernest still kept returning to his ques- 
tions, which the wise old man would not 
answer at once, wishing to excite the child’s 
curiosity. 

“But how is it,” he asked again, “that 
the sun goes on moving? And who has 
built the large arch over our heads and 
painted it such a beautiful blue color? 
Who has put so much water in the rock 
that it always flows? Who guides the 
clouds and makes them water all the green 
things with those sparkling drops? Who 
teaches the birds to sing such pretty songs 
without a flute? Who has hidden the flow- 
ers and trees in the little seeds, so that we 
can cover the ground with a soft carpet, 
and have every thing we need? Who has 
arranged it all so very wisely ?” 

“So you really think,” said father Meurad, 
“that there must be some one who has 
made all these wonderful things ?” 

“O yes, certainly,” said Ernest. “It 
would be very foolish to doubt that. The 
men in the cavern were obliged to work 
for a long time when they wanted to make 
it a little larger. Once part of it fell in, 
and then they had a great deal of trouble 
to build it up again. And this large arch 
has not even a single pillar to hold it up. 
Our lamp would never light itself, and we 


_to the flowers ; 


were always obliged to put in fresh oil. 


And we should have died of thirst if we , 


had not kept the water-cask full of water. 
And what a trouble it must have been to 
cut out all those flowers! I am quite sure 
no man could have made all the things 
that 1 see round me. 
be that has made them, I can not at all un- 


derstand.” 
And now that the boy showed himself 


But whatever it can |} 


. | 
so much struck with the greatness, beauty, | 
and wise arrangement of the world, and | 


was full of curiosity to know who the 
great benefactor might be, to whose good- 
ness and wisdom it was all owing, the old 
man felt that the time had come when he 
might speak to him of the power, wisdom, 
and loving-kindness of God. With deep 
reverence he told the child that he was 
right, that there was One who had made 
all, and that this almighty, all-wise, all- 
loving being whom we call God, was our 
dear Father in heaven, and to him we owe 
our life and every thing we possess. 

The words of the old man darted like a 
ray of light through the mind of the child, 
and ‘the thought of God awoke more won- 
der and delight in his soul than even the 
first sight of the morning sun. 

“Yes, dear child,” continued Meurad, 
“it ig God who has made all that you see. 
He has built the blue arch which we call 
heaven; he has lighted the sun and directs 
its course; it not only shows us the won- 
ders of his works and lights us upon our 
way, but by its warmth the fruits become 
ripe, as food is cooked at a fire. He 
makes the water spring out of the ground 
and drop from the clouds to refresh us and 
give us drink; he spreads the carpet of 
grass at our feet; he gives scent and color 
he loads the branches of 
the trees with all kinds of fruit; he teaches 
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| the birds their songs to cheer us; he 


clothed the lamb which is resting at our 
feet with soft wool, of which your dress 
and mine are made; he gives us all that 
we need for life and comfort; he has made 
every thing so beautiful that we may have 
pleasure in his works and love him, and 
live with him at last in a still more beau- 
tiful country, where we shall enjoy still 
greater happiness. And although we can 
not see him now, yet he sees us, and hears 
every word we say, and even knows our 
thoughts. We may speak to him every 
moment; he rules every action of our 
lives; he set you free from the cavern and 
led you to me; he is our best Friend, our 
most loving Father.” 

Ernest listened to the pious old man 
with the greatest attention, and kept his 
eyes firmly fixed on him. While they 
were talking the night came on, but the 
child never noticed it. The Jake looked 
like a bright mirror, in which one seemed 
to see a second sky, with moon and stars. 
A solemn stillness reigned over all, and not 
a leaf moved on the trees. A new feeling 
which he had never before felt—a feeling 
of devotion, of nearness to God—filed 
Ernest’s heart; and the old man, folding 
his hands, and raising his eyes to heaven, 
uttered aloud a few words of prayer, while 
the boy, for the first time in his life, clasped 
his hands in prayer and followed the old 
man’s words. And when he had ended the 
child, to the great delight of the pious old 
man, added of his own accord these words: 
“T thank thee, O God, that thou hast taken 
me from the dark cavern, and led me to this 
good man who has taught me to know thee.” 

Father Meurad then led the boy to his 
cell, and spreading a couch of soft moss, 
covered him with his own mantle. 


[To be continued. 
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THE SINGING LESSON. 


A NIGHTINGALE made a mistake— 
She sang a few notes out of tune; 
Her heart was ready to break, 
And she hid from the moon. 

She wrung her claws, poor thing, 
But was far too proud to speak, 
So tuck’d her head under her wing 

And pretended to be asleep! 


A lark, arm-in-arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place ; 

The nightingale felt herself blush, 
Though feathers hid her face. 

She knew they had heard her song, 
She fe/t them snigger and sneer; 

She thought this life was too long, 
And wished she could skip a year. 


“O, nightingale !” coo’d a dove, 
“O, nightingale, what’s the use, 
You bird of beauty and love, 
Why behave like a goose? 
Don’t skulk away from our sight 
Like common, contemptible fowl ; 
You bird of joy and delight, 
Why behave like an owl? 


| 


Only think of all you have done ; 
Only think of all you can do ; 
A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you! 
Lift up your proud little crest, 
Open your musical beak ; 
Other birds have to do their best, 
You need only speak.” 


The nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And giving the dove a look 
Straightway began to sing. 
‘There was never a bird could pass, 
The night was divinely calm ; 
And the people stood on the grass 
To hear that wonderful psalm. 


The nightingale did not care, 

She only sang to the skies ; 
IIer song ascended there, 

And there she fix’d her eyes ; 
The people that stood below 

She knew but little about ; 
And this story ’s a moral, I know, 

If you’ll try to find it out. 


cz ——— — 


A LITTLE WHILE. 


Bur a little while ago, 
All the hills and valleys 
Wore a smiling Summer glow, 
And the wildwood alleys 
Rang with song of soaring bird 
Glistened with the winging 
Of gay, golden butterflies 
On rare wild vines swinging, 


, 


Now a blighting spell doth lie 
On the once red Summer, 
And a faint, half-mournful sigh 

Presages a comer 
That shall lay yet darker hand 
O’er the glories waning 
Slowly from the blessed land 
’Midst our soft complaining. 


But a little while ago, 
Little youth and maiden, 
You were, snug in cradle low, 
Watched by eyes love-laden ; 
On before, a littie way, 
Lie the hills and valleys 
Of life’s earnest Summer day 
Threaded with dim alleys. 


O’er the hills anel thro’ the vales, 
Little ones so tender, ; 

Led by Him whose love ne’er fails, 
Haply may you render, 

When the frosts of death steal cold 
And late winds blow keener, 

Fruits with ripened wealth untold 
To the heavenly Gleaner. 


THE MALAY 


but less timid and less quiet. It 
was particularly difficult for them 
“4° to understand why Mr. Wallace 


‘should so carefully collect and preserve 


beetles and other insects. One day, in a 
forest in the Ké Islands, man 
stopped to look at him catching an insect. 
He stood very quiet till it was pinned and 
put away in the collecting-box, when he 


an old 


could contain himself no longer, but bent 
almost double and enjoyed a hearty roar 
of laughter. In the Aru Islands the peo- 
ple often asked what all the animals, and 
birds, and insects, and shells were pre- 
served so carefully for. Mr. Wallace tried 
to explain that they would be stuffed and 
made to look as if alive, and that people in 
his country would go to look at them. But 
this did not satisfy them. They said there 
must be many better things to look at in 
Mr. Wallace’s country, and they could not 
believe he would take so much 
with their birds and beasts just for people 
to look at. ZZey did not want to look at 
them; and Mr. Wallace’s countrymen, who 
made calico, and glass, and knives, and all 
sorts of wonderful things, could not want 
things from Aru to look at. They had 
evidently been thinking about it, and had 
at length got what seemed a very satisfac- 
tory theory, for an old man asked in a low, 
mysterious voice, “ What becomes of them 
when you go on to the sea?” 

“ Why, they are all packed up in boxes ; 
what did you think became of them ?” 

“ They all come to life again, do n’t they ?” 
and to this opinion he stuck, repeating with 
an air of deep conviction, “Yes, they all 
come to life again, that’s what they do— 
they all come to life again.” 

It is quite clear that our traveler might 


trouble | 


The Malay Archipelago. 
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ARCHIPELAGO. 


Aru an unusual spell of fine weather hap- 
pened to set in, and this made the people 
believe that he could control the seasons. 
And because he often walked alone in the 
forest and asked about birds and animals 
he had not seen, showing an acquaintance 


with their forms, colors, and habits, they 


| The excitement was immense. 


thought he must know every thing, and 
asked him questions impossible to answer. 
One day, in Batchian, he put a little spiny 
beetle under a lens and showed it round. 
Some de- 
clared it was a yard long, others were 
frightened and instantly dropped it, and all 
were much and made as 
much shouting and gesticulation as chil- 
at a pantomime or at a Christmas 
exhibition of the oxy-hydrogen microscope. 

The barbarous folk are evidently very 
superstitious. Voyaging from Waigiou to 
Ternate, and not getting a single day of 
fair wind, the men believed firmly there was 
something unlucky in the boat, and told the 
traveler he ought to have had a certain 
ceremony gone through before starting, the 
ceremony Consisting in boring a hole in the 
bottom and pouring some kind of holy oil 
through it. A superstitious practice pre- 
vailing in the island of Timor is called 
poméli, and is of a very useful character. 
A palm-branch stuck across an open door, 
showing that the house is *tabooed,” is a 
more effectual: guard against robbery than 
any amount of locks and bars. Fruit-trees, 
crops, and property of all kinds are pro- 
tected by this ceremony, the reverence for 
which is very great. The Macassar people 
call themselves Mohammedans, but they 
are lax in their religious observances, and 
retain many pagan superstitions. Two 
Macassar boys, employed by our naturalist 
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to shoot for him, when they went out early 
and breakfasted in the forest, would puta 
minute fragment of rice and meat, or fish, 
on a leaf and lay it on a stone or stump as 
an offering to the deity of the spot. 
inhabitants of Minahasa, the north-eastern 
part of Celebes, are very different from 


The | 


those in the rest of the island, and previous | 
to the introduction of the coffee-plant, in | 
1822, were much more savage than they are | 


now. The burning mountain, the torrent, 
and the lake were the abode of their deities, 
and certain trees and birds were supposed 
to have special influence over men’s actions 
and destiny. They held wild and exciting 
festivals to propitiate these deities or de- 
mons, and believed that men could be 
changed by them into animals, either during 
life or after death. 

The poor women in this part of the 
world, as in most barbarous countries, 
work harder than the men, and are looked 
upon as being inferior. 

In the Aru Islands a wife is regularly 
purchased from the parents, the price being 
a large assortment of articles, always in- 

‘cluding gongs, crockery, and cloth. It is 
said that some of the tribes kill the old 
men and women when they can no longer 
work, but Mr. Wallace saw many old and 
decrepit people who seemed pretty well 
attended to. 

Of the Dyaks of Borneo our traveler 
speaks in very high terms. They have 
passed beyond that first stage of savage 
life in which the struggle for existence 
absorbs the whole faculties, and in which 
every thought and idea is connected with 
war or hunting, or the provision for their 
immediate necessities. They perhaps rank 
above the Malays in mental capacity, and 
are certainly superior to them in moral 
character. They are truthful and honest 
to a remarkable degree. If you ask them 
for information they will say, “If I were to 
tell you what I don’t know I might tell a 
lie.” If you throw away scraps of news- 
paper and crooked pins, they will pick 
them up and ask as a great favor whether 
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| they may have them. Crimes of violence 
| are almost unknown among them, and the 
| head-hunting which usually charged 
| against them is a custom originating in the 
petty wars of village with village and tribe 
with tribe which no more implies a bad 
moral character than do the wars in which 
we engage ourselves. 

The Papuans also have their good quali- 
ties, although some tribes are less safe to 
deal with than others. In some parts of 
New Guinea it would be dangerous to ven- 
ture. But in Waigiou Mr. Wallace met 
with an instance of extreme honesty. He 
had agreed with some of the men that they 
should catch him some birds of Paradise, 
and had paid them in advance. When he 
was about to leave the island one poor 
fellow, who had not been able to catch his 
bird, brought back the ax he had received 
in payment. Another, who had agreed for 
six, brought the fifth two days before the 
traveler was to start, and went off immedi- 
ately to the forest again to get the other. 
Mr. Wallace had loaded his boat, and was 
just on the point of moving off, when he 
came running down to the beach holding 
up a bird which he handed over, saying, 
with great satisfaction, ‘‘ Now I owe you 
nothing.” Considering that Mr. Wallace 
was obliged to go, and might never visit 
the place again, and that there was no one 
to punish dishonesty, this case was note- 
worthy. ? 

Mr. Wallace in his extensive travels over 
the great archipelago—and he made sixty 
or seventy separate journeys, amounting in 
all to about 14,000 miles—met with many 
difficulties and dangers. No one who reads 
his volume would accuse him of desiring to 
magnify these, or to give any other than a 
plain narrative of facts. Yet the scattered 
episodes of trouble and adventure would 
make a formidable catalogue if brought 
into one chapter. To have most of his 
men ill of fever, dysentery, and ague, and 
to be himself laid aside by fever or in- 
flamed feet, were incidents occurring not 
once or twice only, but very often. It was 


is 


The Malay 
tantalizing to a naturalist to see new and 
gorgeous species of butterflies flying past 
the door of his hut and not be able to move 
after them. The 
sometimes through clambering among rocks 
and trunks of fallen trees, and sometimes 
through the attacks of insects. At one 
place sandflies tormented him horribly, at 
another mosquitos. 

Our traveler was peculiarly unfortunate 


feet became wounded 


in his voyages from one part of the archi- | 


pelago to another—at least when he trusted 
to native boats and native sailors. When 
he got on board a Dutch steam-vessel it 
was different, but this could not always be 
done. On one occasion they were near 
the Matabello Islands, and we find this 
entry: “We were driven much out of our 
course, and at nightfall found ourselves in 
the open sea and full ten miles leeward of 
our destination. My men were now all 
very much frightened, for if we went on 
we might be a week at sea in our little 
open boat, laden almost to the water’s edge, 
or we might drift on to the coast of New 
Guinea, in which case we should most 
likély all be murdered.” At another time, 
when on a voyage from Goram to Waigion, 
after many difficulties, we read: “We were 
now in a sad plight, havine lost our two 
best men, and being doubtful if we had 
strength left to hoist our mainsail. We 
had only two days’ water on board, and the 
small rocky volcanic island did not promise 
us much chance of finding any.” But this 
was only one incident in a double journey, 
the summing up of which is a long string 
of disasters. ‘The first crew ran away, two 
men were lost for a month on a desert 
island; they were ten times aground on 
coral reefs ; they lost four anchors, the sails 
were devoured by rats, the small boat was 
lost astern; they were thirty-eight days 
on the voyage home, which should not have 
taken twelve; they were many times short 
of food and water; they had no compass- 
lamp, owing to there not being a drop of 
oil in Waigiou when they left; and to 
crown all, during the whole of their voyages 
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from Goram by Ceram to Waigiou, and 
from Waigiou to Ternate, occupying in all 
seventy-eight days—all in what was sup- 
posed to be the favorable season—they had 
not one single day of fair wind. 

At long and uncertain intervals the 
islands are visited by pirates, who attack 
the villages, burn and murder, and carry 
away women and children for slaves. Un- 
fortunately they came near the Aru Islands 
while Mr. Wallace was there, and, although 
he did not come into contact with them, 
they occasioned him vexatious delay, the 
natives being too frightened to convey his 
luggage to the new districts he was anxious 
to visit. One night in Batchian his house 
was entered, all his boxes carried out and 
ransacked, and the various articles left on 
the road about twenty yards off. The 
thieves were some convicts employed to 
guard the government stores when the boat 
arrived from Ternate, and they had ex- 
pected to find money. 

In another place his greatest enemies 
were the lean and hungry dogs, who kept 
him constantly on the watch. If his boys 
left the bird they were skinning for an in- 
stant it was sure to be carried off. Every 
thing eatable had to be hung up to the roof, 
to be out of their reach. One of his lads 
had just finished skinning a fine king bird 
of Paradise one day when he dropped the 
skin. Before he could stoop to pick it up 
one of this famished race had seized upon 
it, and he only succeeded in recovering it 
from its fangs after it was torn to tatters. 
A hanging shelf which Mr. Wallace had 
made was out of their reach, but having 
incautiously left a box which served as a 
step, a full-plumaged Paradise bird was 
next morning missing, and a dog below the 
house was to be seen still mumbling over 
the fragments, with the fine golden plumes 
all trampled in the mud. « Every night as 
soon as I was jin bed I could hear them 
searching about for what they could devour, 
under my table, and all about my boxes 
and baskets, keeping me in a state of sus- 
pense till morning lest something of value 
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might incautiously have been left within 
their reach. They would drink the oil of 
my floating-lamp and eat the wick, and 
upset or break my crockery if my lazy 
boys had neglected to wash away even the 
smell of any thing eatable. Bad, however, 
as they are here—Aru—they were worse in 
a Dyak’s house in Borneo, where I was 
once staying, for there they gnawed off the 
tops of my water-proof boots, ate a large 
piece out of an old leather game-bag, and 
devoured a portion of my mosquito-curtain.” 

Ants are not so large as dogs, but what 
they lack in bulk they make up in numbers. 
In Celebes Mr. Wallace, having suspended 
his box of insect treasures from a bamboo 
on which he could detect no sign of ants, 
began skinning his birds. During his work 
he often glanced at his precious box to see 
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that no intruders had arrived, till after a 
longer spell of work than usual, he looked 
again, and saw to his horror that a column 
of small red ants were descending the 
string and entering the box. ‘They were 
already busy at work at the bodies of his 
treasures, and another halt-hour would have 
seen his whole day’s collection destroyed. 
As it was he had to take every insect out, 
clean them thoroughly, clean the box also, 
and then seek for a place of safety for them. 
As the only effectual one, he begged a plate 
and a basin from his host, filled the former | 
with water, and standing the latter in it, 
placed his box on the top, and then felt 
secure for the night. A few inches of clean 
water or oil constitute the only barrier 
which these terrible pests are not able to 
pass. 
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THE THREE APPLES. 


‘THREE apples on a china plate 
Invitingly were laid ; ° 

As they were placed there side by side, 
A pretty show they made, 


One yellow as the golden sky 
At evening’s sunset hour, 

When gleams of light fall on the wall 
Through casement and through door. 


The second blushed like Summer pink, 
The red with white was streaked— 
The prettiest apple on the plate 
Was this one rosy-cheeked. 


The third was of a russet brown, 
In beauty was not drest— 

A little dark, coarse, ugly fruit, 
It lay beside the rest. ? 


“TJ ll take the yellow apple first, 
Because it is the best.” 

“Why so, my son ?” his father asked, 
And ‘Harry soon confessed : 


“ Because its skin is fair and smooth, 
Its color good as gold.” 


His father smiled ; ‘Try it and see 
If now the truth you ‘ve told.” 


“ Pshaw !”? Harry said at the first bite, 
“Til try the rosy one ; 

That must be good—this one is sour ;” 
No sooner said than done. 


“Tt has no taste, ’tis dry as chips ; 
Who could have thought it so? 
It’s only fit for pigs to eat, 
And to them it shall go. 


“ And now this mean and ugly fruit 
Will follow that one soon.” 

Ie bit the little russet face, 
And quickly changed his tune, 


“ Ah, father, this is worth them all, 
So juicy, good, and sweet ; 

I thought as it Jay on the plate 
It was not fit to eat !” 


““My son, may you a lesson learn, 
The moral always keep— 

Remember from this-time henceforth 
Beauty is but skin deep.” 
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7 HE word spice is derived from 

the French eice, which has 
the same meaning—an aromatic 
vegetable production. 


ties or for preserving meat. 
ones in common use are pimento—or all- 
spice— ginger, pepper, nutmegs, 
mace, and cinnamon. 

ALLSPICE is the fruit of the pimento-tree, 
which, when in full bloom, is a beautiful 
sight; this occurs in the month of July, 
but not until September is the fruit ripe 


cloves, 


enough to be gathered. The tree grows in 


Jamaica, especially the northern part, and in 


Spices are | 
%° generally used for flavoring dain- | 
The principal | 


COMMON 


both the Indies, from which places the spice | 


is annually exported in large quantities. 
It has a resemblance to the flavor of cloves, 
nutmegs, and cinnamon, and may be used 
instead of any of them, from which it takes 
its names of allspice. It is used for flavor- 
ing, and a pure oil is made from it. 

GINGER is grown in the East and West 
Indies; also in Asia, America, and 
south-western Africa; indeed, in most 
warm countries. It is the knotty root 
of a reed-like plant which spreads itself 
above the ground; it is exported to 
Europe in a dried state as well as pre- 
served with sugar. The Indians take 
it when green, chop it up, and use it as 
a salad with other herbs. It has a 
warm, biting taste, for which it is 
greatly valued. The name ginger is 
taken from Gingi, a district to the 
west of Pondicherry, where it is much 
grown, 7 

Prprer is the fruit of a creeping 
shrub growing in many parts of the 
East Indies, in Asia, and America; it 
grows in clusters something like a 
bunch of currants; the berries are at 
first of a green color, but afterward 
they change to a bright red and then 
to black. The black and white pepper 


‘ shoots and seed. 
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are not, as is often thought, the produce 
of different plants, but the white is pro- 
cured by taking the skin off the berry. The 
uses of pepper are too well known for it to 
be necessary to repeat them. Cayenne 
pepper is the fruit of a plant called bird- 
pepper, and is more pungent in its nature 
than the common pepper. 

CINNAMON is the under bark of a tree 
of the laurel kind, the flowers of which are 
white, resembling lilac, and are borne in 
large clusters. The upper bark, which is 
thin, is stripped off, and then the under 
bark, which is thicker, is taken and dried: 
it is then of a reddish-brown color. The 
cinnamon-tree grows in great abundance in 
Ceylon; it is propagated principally by 
When cultivated for the 
purpose of obtaining cinnamon, it is not 
allowed to grow higher than ten feet; but 
in its wild state it sometimes reaches the 
height of thirty or forty feet. An oil is 
obtained by boiling the fruit, and camphor 
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is extracted from the root. The Chinese | 
prepare the bark of a tree in the same way, 

and the resemblance is very great, although | 
it is not one-fourth of the value of the true 


cinnamon. This inferior kind is called 


cassia. 


NUTMEG, 


NuTMEGs are the fruit of a tree growing 
in the Banda Islands, which greatly resem- 
bles our pear-tree, while the fruit is like a 
walnut, being a kernel inclosed jn three | 
coverings ; one of them is called mace, of | 


' agreeable. 


_ before they expand into full bloom. 
_ though the spice itself is so highly aromatic, 


from thirty to forty feet high. 
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which we shall speak presently. The tree 
bears a number of pinkish blossoms in 
bunches; the harvest takes place in June. 


| The nut is of a round shape and an agree- 


able smell; it is used in medicine, and in 
various ways in our food. The Dutch, to 
whom the Banda Islands belong, sell them 
to the other European nations. 

MACE, as we have before said, is a cov- 
ering of the nutmeg; it is a fine scarlet 
net-work, which may be seen when the 
husk of the nutmeg is opened ; when dried 


it changes to yellow, and is brought to 
Europe in flasks of that color, such as are 


bought in the shops; its flavor is warm, 
bitter, and rather pungent, and its scent is 
It is used in the same way that 
nutmegs are. 

CLoves are the dried flower-buds of a 
handsome-tree, which is a native of the 
Molucea Islands. They are gathered just 


Al- 


yet the flower and fruit have very little 
scent or flavor of aroma. The leaves of 
the clove-tree resemble the laurel; it grows 
Cloves are 
used in medicine and cooking, also an oil 
is extracted from them. They are of a 
dark-brown color. The word cloves is de- 
rived from the French c/ozs, nails, on ac- 
count of their resemblance to the spikes 
of a nail. They form a valuable article of 
commerce to the Dutch. 

Spices can hardly be considered neces- 
saries, and yet they make a great addition 
to our comfort in flavoring our food, etc.; 
therefore for them, in common with other 
blessings, we ought to lift up our hearts in 
gratitude to Him who is the Creator of all, 


' and who ministers to the happiness of his 


creatures in innumerable ways. 


THE GREAT 
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9, 
7 N the year 1682 a strange, sad 
| scene was enacted in the princely 


2 city of Moscow. A company of 
é yy) brutal, bearded soldiers burst like 
“a troop of ravening wolves into one 
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sar Peter. 


CZAR PETER. 


The infuriated soldiers rush in after, just 


| too late, thank Heaven, to strike with their 


of the imperial palaces, forced every private | 
| That fainting mother was Natalia, ex-Em- 


cabinet, and peered into every dark closet 


in search of a little boy of ten Summers. | 


They sought him because in his veins ran 
the sacred blood of the Czars, and he was 
They 
had come because his beautiful, intriguing 
sister Sophia, the Regent, bade them put 
to death the bright young lad whose life 
was a perpetual menace to her ambitious 


heir to the throne of all the Russias. 


schemes. 

But they searched the splendid apart- 
ments in vain. Down a secret stairway, 
out into the chill night, had crept the em- 
press mother with the royal boy clasped 
close in her arms. Like a felon pursued 
by justice, she fled through the dusky 
Streets, through lanes and byways, out into 
the open country. Then she gained fresh 
Courage, for she knew a convent called the 
Monastery of the Trinity, a few miles away, 
whose sacred retreat no murderous hand 
would dare to violate. Could she gain that 
asylum she was sate. 

The night winds blew chill from the 
frozen Baltic, and her burden was heavy, 
and her tender feet unused to the rough 
Ways; but the mother-love kept her heart 
warm, and the deadly peril gave strength to 
her arms. 

Almost the dear asylum is gained—the 
friendly lights gleam, and the convent gates 
stand wide open. But, list! there are 
swift feet and fierce voices behind. Sophia’s 
blood-hounds have scented their prey and 
are in full pursuit ; but—do not good angels 
succor her ?—she gains the altar steps and 
casts down her precious burden there. 


uplifted swords. For so superstitious were 
these Russians that they believed they in- 
curred deadly peril by killing any one who 
had gained the protectian of holy Church. 


press of Russia, and that little boy was 
Peter the Great. ‘ 
When Sophia’s murderous plot failed she 
was obliged to acknowledge little Peter as 
co-Emperor with his sickly elder brother 
John, though she kept all the real power in 
her own hands. She selected a palace in 
the country for his residence, and appointed 
fifty young boys to be his companions. 

She provided every possible amusement for 
them, and told their teachers not to thwart 
them in the least, but to let «them do just 
what they pleased. People cried out, “ What 
a devoted sister! What tender affection 

But the treacherous woman had a deep- 
laid) plot under this seeming kindness. 
She hoped and believed these wild young 
fellows would make a perfect bedlam of 
their school, and thus Peter, with every 
kind of foolish and wicked dissipation 
offered him, would wear himself out and 
die young, or at least become too sickly to 
stand in the way of her ambition. 

_The crafty princess was again very much 
disappointed. The young Czar, who had 
been very wisely instructed in his youth, 
did not fall into her trap, but applied him- 
self to the improvement of his mind with 
the serious energy of one who felt that he 


‘had a great destiny to fulfill. He even 


turned play-hours to use, organized his 
mates into a military company, and learned 
with them all the evolutions of the Russian 
drill. He learned to drum as carefully 
as though he expected to get his living 
as a drummer-boy, and helped construct a 
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battery, handling the spade just like his | 


fellows. He made a wheelbarrow with his 
own hands, and became very expert with 
tools. 


By the time he was eighteen, instead | 


of the enervated, imbecile profligate that 
Sophia hoped to make, he became a vigor: 


ous, athletic, shrewd prince, who had his | 


eyes wide open, and great projects already 
stirring in his brain for improving his 
twenty millions of half-savage subjects. _ 

To be sure, so far as the etiquette of 
courts went, he was half a savage himself. 
He did not care a snap for the powder, 
ruffles, and endless pomps in which Louis 
of France delighted his royal soul. He 
did-not feel degraded in learning of a 
’ stable-boy or a carpenter’s apprentice if he 
might thus master every kind of business. 

Seeing his surprising vigor and good 
sense, many of the great boyars, or nobles, 
tired of Sophia’s intrigues, began to form 
plans for making him their real as well as 
nominal sovereign. As a result the Regent 
was overthrown and banished to a convent, 
though not without a stout struggle on her 
part, and many _hair-breadth escapes to 
Peter. 

As soon as this young Czar of eighteen 
years felt himself firmly seated on the 
throne he moved toward the execution of 
those noble projects that had so lone elowed 
before his boy-vision. He found iis army 
more like a great rabble of Tartars than 
any thing else, with a uniform as awkward 
and uncomfortable as could be imagined. 
He would change all that as fast as Boag 
ble. By degrees he established schools 
and post-offices, built roads and dug canals. 
This last innovation people thought im- 
pious. Providence knew, they guessed 
which way it wanted the waters to run! 

But first and foremost his soul longed for 
a navy like the great Western powers. 
Though he had heaps of pearls, diamonds 
and ‘barbaric gold,” neither he nor his 
ancestors had ever possessed any kind of 
sea-craft. Nor were there in all Russia 
craftsmen who could build ships, tools to 
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use, or ornaments with which to equip 
them. Furthermore, he had no seaports 


from which to sail; so he set to work to 


conquer a water frontier from the Turks 
below anc the Swedes above. 

In order to carry out his mighty plans 
Peter felt the need of better instruction. 
So he sought out all the sea-captains and 
naval officers who came by chance to his 
dominions and questioned them very mi- 
Then he sent to foreign countries 
for skilled workmen who should instruct 
his people in the various arts. He pro- 
cured masons to build him a_ splendid 
palace of hewn stone at Moscow, because 
he saw that the great nobles would be filled 
with envy and set to work to build them- 
selves fine palaces also. Next he procured 
elegant furniture from Western Europe, 
and introduced modern styles of- dress, 


though not without the most turbulent 
opposition. 


His next step was to order a certain 
number of the highest boyars to send their 
sons abroad, that they might bring back 
the manners and civilization of foreign 
lands. But here he met with the most 
sullen resistance. These young men had 
not the slightest desire to improve their 
condition. Go they must at the Czar’s 
command, but they went so mulishly that 
they might as well have blindfolded their 
eyes and stuffed cotton in thcir ears so far 
as any improvement was concerned. In 
truth, the nobility looked with an evil eye 
on Peter’s new-fangled notions, and adopted 
his changes very sullenly. Nothing could 
be better, they thought, than their old bar- 
baric freedom, and they watched the influx 
of foreigners with jealousy and dislike. 

At length Peter took a step that made 
the hair on the head of every good Rus- 
sian stand on end with horror. He de- 
scended from the sacred throne of the 
Czars, disguised himself as a page, and 
started in the train of one of his own 
embassies to visit foreign nations. In this 


, manner he traveled through Europe, notic- 


ing every thing of interest, inquiring into 


The Great 


whatever would help the progress of his | 
As they passed through the | 
| and left, their master put on a common 


own people. 
various cities the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed. The embassadors were very richly 
dressed, and rode in splendid carriages, 
but nobody cared for them. All were scru- 
tinizing the long ranks of their cortége to 
discover which was the Czar of all the 
Russias. 
to guess, they were not allowed to make 
any sign of courtesy. 

Peter chose this strange mode of travel- 
ing because he could thus judge of things 
as they really were, and go to many places 
not suitable for him to visit in his proper 
character. It was very droll at the differ- 
ent courts to hear the embassadors making 
high-flown compliments to the kings in 
Peter’s name, and receiving courtly messa- 
ges to him in reply, while every body knew 
that he was standing silently by and listen- 
ing to all the fine speeches. Sometimes in 
entering a city he would slip quietly out 
of the procession and examine the docks 
and shipping, while all the polite, wearisome 
ceremonies were going forward. 

When they reached Holland, where it 
was known they were to stop sometime, 
there was just such a commotion as we 
have here when the President makes a 
tour. All the. highways were lined with 
spectators, and every town fluttered with 
banners and blazed with illuminations. At 
Amsterdam the Government fitted up a 
splendid mansion for the Czar’s accommo- 
dation, with furniture, equipage, and serv- 
ants complete ; but the emperor turned all 
these grandeurs over to his followers, while 
he himself took a plain citizen’s house near 
the ship-yards. This he did to avoid the 
endless waste of time that courtly ceremo- 
nies would involve. 

But he soon found that Saardam, at 
whose docks the great ships of the Dutch 
East India Company were fitted out, was 
just the place to find out all about naval 
affairs. This little town was a few miles 
out of Amsterdam, and here, while the 
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But if any were shrewd enough | 
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embassadors were receiving magnificent 
presents, attending fétes, and bowing right 


laborer’s dress and enrolled himself among 
the workmen in the ship-yards. That was 
a spectacle the world has never seen before 
or since. Here the Czar learned to handle 
the adze and saw like any expert of them 
all, and sought the-society of whoever 
seemed to know most about ships. When 
he was weary of work he made little excur- 
sions on the river to learn how to handle 
the rigging of a boat. 

If you ever go to Saardam they will take 
great pride in showing you the house, or 
hut, rather, in which he lived, with its two 
rooms, its curious, tiled fireplace, and its 
rude ladder into the loft. I dare say they 
will let you sit down in the strange, three- 
cornered chairs in which Peter the Great 
sat more than a century ago. The Dutch 
have built a fine brick house about the hut, 
and I hope they will yet preserve it many 
generations, ; 

Before coming to Holland the Czar had 
built a skiff almost entirely with his own 
hands, and christened it the “ Little Grand- 
father.” Long years after this, when St. 
Petersburg had become a splendid city, 
and Cronstadt, that mighty fortress, loomed 
before it with a great navy riding in its 
waters, Peter had this little skiff, the parent 
of all his ships, brought thither from Mos- 
cow and launched in the Neva. All the 
grandees of his empire were there to do it 
honor. The Czar stepped on board the 
small craft, his admirals followed, and as 
they rowed around the Roads a salute of 
three thousand guns was fired from thé 
great fortress. This compliment the Little 
Grandfather returned as well as it was able 
with three puny swivels that had been 
placed on board, 

if you ever go to Cronstadt you must not 
fail to visit this petite craft, for the Russians 
keep it carefully laid up in the same old 


house which its builder once occupied on 


the banks of the Neva, [To be continued. 
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ABOUT THE FOXES. 


ro 
‘Y EW animals have gained more 
notoriety than the fox; his cun- 
ie ning, his mischievousness, his 
9) downright rascality, have made 
him a theme for the naturalist, 
the fabulist, the poet, and the painter. In 
history, in story, in parable, on canvas, 
and in marble Reynard has made himself 
immortal. Nor does he wear out as a 
theme. sop, two thousand years ago, 
drew some of his best fables from Rey- 
nard’s pranks, and Krilof, of our own times, 
has taught some of his best lessons from 
the cunning of the fox. We delighted to 
read about him when we were young, and 
our children are again ready for the study 
of his character and his tricks. He is a 
citizen, too, of nearly all the world—of 
America, Europe, Asia, and Africa, bur- 
rowing in tropic sands and bleaching into 
whiteness near the poles. 
The fox is a flesh-eater, and seeks his 
prey by night or very early in the morning. 
Their celebrity arises from their shyness, 


cautiousness, ingenuity in seeking, entrap- 
ping, and catching their prey, and in escap- 
ing pursuit. Next to the dog they have 
the greatest number of intonations of the 
voice; they cry, yelp, bark, and scream 
with a sound resembling that of a peacock; 
they cry when hunting and murmur when 
pleased; they lie down twisted in a curve 
and pretend to be dead; their limbs are 
exceedingly pliant, and their tail is so flexi- 
ble that they can roll it round their nose. 
They exhibit the utmost impatience of re- 
straint, and are therefore hard to keep, and 
it is impossible really to tame them. They 
will run away on the first opportunity. If 
they can not escape they pine away, become 
dejected and spiritless, and soon die. They 
live in their wild state about thirteen or 
fourteen years. 

The color of the fox is of a dull, reddish- 
fawn, of various shades, tending to a black- 
ish tinge along the middle of the back and 
across the shoulders, with the same black- 
ish hue on the sides of the muzzle, the 
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backs of the ears, the under surface of the | perch. He kills all he can, and buries 


tail, and the fore parts of the limbs; the | what he can not eat for future need. 


whole of the under surface of the body, the 
insides of the limbs, the upper lip, and the 
tip of the tail are generally of a pure 
white. 

Our American fox, commonly called the 
red fox, differs in several respects from the 
European, so that some consider it a dis- 
tinct species. They have broader feet, are 
larger in size, have shorter ears and nose, 
longer hair about the cheeks, giving the 
head a more bushy appearance. The fur 
of the body is full, long, soft, and of a 
bright, reddish-brown color. It is finer 
than that of the European fox, and is, 
therefore, a valuable article of trade. Our 
fox can not run so well or so long as the 
European, and does not make good sport 
for fox-hunters. 

In the fox household the male and female 
divide the labor; he chiefly provides the 
food, and she takes care of the home and 
the cubs. She produces from five to eight 
at a birth, preparing for them a nest at the 
bottom of her burrow, and lining it with 
dry leaves, moss, and hay. She employs 
great ingenuity in concealing her offspring ; 
she defends them with great courage, and 
if she suspects that her retreat is dis- 
Covered, she carries them away one by one 
to what she regards as a place of safety. 
A female fox has been known to carry a 
cub in her mouth during a severe chase of 
Nearly an hour, and only to drop it at last 
when she found it impossible to escape 
from her pursuers with her burden. 

As the dusk of the evening advances the 
fox generally steals from his burrow with 
Noiseless steps to prowl about for prey. 
With his senses of smell and hearing” ex- 
tremely keen, he listens and sniffs the 
breeze, Alive to every sound and odor, 
his eyes gleam as he creeps along in a 
Crouching attitude. Stealthy in all his 
movements as a midnight robber, he sur- 
prises the rabbit gamboling near its burrow, 
the squirrel nibbling at his nuts, or the 
poultry unconscious of danger on their 


Field- 
mice, frogs, weasles, and even insects are 
devoured in times of scarcity. They are 
very fond of ripe grapes, and do much 
damage sometimes in the vineyards of 
Europe. You remember 4ésop’s fable of 
the fox that indignantly exclaimed the 
grapes were sour when he found he could 
not get at them. I suppose the poor fox in 
our frontispiece, looking so wistfully at the 
rooster which he can not reach, must have 
something of the same feeling, and perhaps 
concludes he is only an old tough rooster 
any how. 

But Reynard is not always doomed to 
disappointment. Sometimes he finds the 
coop-door open, or the thoughtless rooster 
or hen perched within his reach. Then he 
pounces upon him, wrings his neck in an 
instant, and begins at once his Savage feast, 
or carries him away to his burrow, where 
he can more leisurely make his meal. 

_Fox-hunting is, we think, a very cruel 
sport, but.a very common one in England 
and some parts of Europe. The speed: 
and Jong endurance of the fox make him a 
great favorite with these lovers of the 
chase. In England the chase is with 
hounds and on horseback. In France and 
Sweden it is a favorite amusement, but is: 
always conducted on foot, and the fox, 
when startled by the dogs, is soon shot by 
the sportsmen, who are scattered around to 
waylay their victim. 

In England foxes have been known to 
run before the hounds fifty miles at a 
stretch. When hard pressed they lose 
neither their self-possession nor their cour- 
age. They resort to every expedient that 
cunning can devise to baffle the dogs or 
elude their Search, and very often succeed 
in deceiving both hounds and hunters, 
But when he fails he dies defending him- 
self to the last, and without uttering a cry. 
It is usual, when the hounds have killed 
their fox, for the huntsman to dismount 
and get in among them and seize the fox 
from them. This is done that the hounds 
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may recover their wind, and the dogs that | 
are lagging behind may come up and be 
encouraged as well as the leaders. Pres- 
ently the fox is thrown among the hounds, 
when it is soon torn limb from limb and 
eaten. Such is the end of this cruel but 
exciting sport. 
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The Arctic fox is found in the high 
northern regions of the globe—in Siberia, 
along the borders of the Arctic Ocean, 
through the bleak regions of the Esqui- 
maux, and the dreary realms of Greenland, 
It does not possess the cunning of the 
common fox, and is unsuspicious and des- 
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titute of caution. When taken young they 
are sometimes partially tamed, but show 
their fox-nature in their unwillingness to 
be handled or caressed. Their eyes are 
clear and bright, and of a hazel color. 
The ears are short and thickly covered 
with hair. The legs are long and the feet 
are large, and are armed with strong claws. 
In the Winter season they are of a pure 
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snowy white, but in the Summer the fur is 
thinner, and of dusky brownish tint. They 
eat eggs, young birds, blubber, and carrion 
of any kind. When taken they utter a 
short, sharp bark, and are filled with rage. 
They breed on the sea-coast, and chiefly 
within the Arctic circle, forming burrows 
in sandy spots, not solitary like our fox, but 
in little villages. 


ONE AT A TIME. 
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«(ey 7 OM hungrier than twenty bears !” 
E [fexctained little Jeanie, “and I 


wish Dr. Gray would let me eat a 
whole closet full.” 

= Mamma’s rocking-chair had been 
tipped back, with a broom-handle put under 
the rockers to keep it steady. Then a 
pillow was well shaken up and laid in, and 
last of all, papa carefully lifted Jeanie into 
the chair. 

“Tt ig very well, mamma, but what good 
will it do if I’m starved ?” 

“We won't starve our pet,’ replied 
mamma; “but when people are getting up 
from a fever they have to be very careful 
about what they eat.” 

“J?m not people, I’m only a little bit of 
a girl.” 

“The rule holds good, however. But 
I'll tell you what, Jeanie, the doctor said 
you might eat a few strawberries, and one 
of the boys may go into the fields this 
afternoon and gather some.” 

“Good! good!” she exclaimed, clapping 
her tiny hands. ‘*You hear, boys?” for 
they had just entered the room. ‘Mamma, 
can’t Ned go this very minute ?” 

“No, I’ go,” volunteered Harry. ‘I 
can pick them faster than Ned, you'll see ; 
I’ll be off and back again in less than no 
time.” 

And the impulsive Harry took the basket 
from his mother’s hands and was on his 
way before the more deliberate Edward 
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had fairly considered the question. It was 
one of the charming June days, and Harry 
bounded merrily along, saying to himself, 
“T tell you what it is, I like to do any thing 
to make the dimples come on poor little 
Jeanie’s pale cheeks.” 

Soon entering the fields, he began to 
respond to the cat-birds and the bobolink, 
while his dancing feet kept time with the 
swaying branches of the trees. Now and 
then he would pause to watch a squirrel 
running on the fence or sitting on a bough, 
or to chase some elegantly robed butterfly 
that crossed his path. Meantime, what 
about the strawberries ? 

“There are so very few here; they are 
really not worth the trouble of picking.” 

Thus apologizing to himself, he wandered 
hither and thither in search of a richer 
harvest. The first hour flew on golden 
wings and the second on silver, but the 
third, lagging by on leaden pinions, found 
Harry at his own gate. 


Bolstered up, and watching for him from 


the window with eager eyes, sat his little 
sister. O, what a shadow fell down on her 
bright face as he slowly opened the gate, 
holding up his empty basket ! 

“ Naughty Harry, to eat them all up!” 
she sobbed out. 

“Youd better know what you say before 
you make charges,” he replied in an ex- 
cited tone. 


“But where ave the strawberries, my 
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son?” inquired his mother as he entered 
the room. 

“There were n’t any, mamma; at least 
there were so few that I could never have 
filled the basket.” 

‘*And so you didn’t pick any?” 

“Well, only a few scattering ones that I 
ate as I went along. What would have 
been the use of gathering them when there 
were n’t enough to set before any body?” 

“TI am afraid my son forgot the motto, 
‘One at a time,’ that we were talking about 
the other day, and that you were so zealous 
to adopt as one of your maxims for every- 
day use.” 

Harry colored and hung his head, while 
Ned, who had looked up from his ciphering 
on his brother’s entrance, now jumped from 
his chair, saying, “ Let ae try, mamma.” 

“Tt is four o’clock, dear.” 

“J should like to try,” and he held out 
his hand for the basket. 

“You won’t get any worth going for, I 
tell you,” said Harry. 

But replying only by one of his pleasant 
smiles, Ned resolutely trudged off with the 
basket on his arm. 

“They are not very thick, to be sure,” 
thought he as he came into the field and 
took a general survey. “But then ‘one at 
a time,’ mamma says, and who knows how 
fast they will add up? Any way I will 
begin my sum in strawberry addition; so 
here goes number one,” dropping it care- 
fully into the basket, “two, three, four, five. 
Now I must pass along. Six, seven, eight, 
nine; and here are ten, eleven, twelve 
thirteen. Well, that’s a baker’s dozen, I 
take it.’ And stopping a moment he again 
stooped down. “ Fourteen, I spy; fifteen 
sixteen, sweep the kitchen ; eeventeon, 
eighteen, the maid’s awaiting ; nineteen, 
twenty. Well, that’s what may be reckoned 
a score.” 

He walked on, and then set to work again 
for a few minutes—“ one at a time, one at a 
time.” 
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‘Slow music this!” he exclaimed, look- 
ing down at the few strawberries lying 
scattered over the bottom of his basket like 
roses ina desert. ‘I fear I sha’n’t get any 
worth trying for, as Harry predicted. I 
have half a mind to go back, but poor 
Jeanie, how she would grieve! Besides,” 
and here he ‘straightened himself, “that 
would n’t be ‘to saw up and saw down.’ 
‘One at a time,’ then.” 

So he added another dozen and another 
score, and then another, and another, until 
by careful looking, and diligent picking, 
and very patient persevering, he had com- 
pleted the sum total. The strawberry prob- 
lem had been solved, and the basket was 
triumphantly full. 

“Here they are, mamma; _ look here, 
Jeanie,” and Ned held up the tempting 
trophy, while the strawberries peeped 
through the leaves he had laid over them, 
blushing as if they were sharers in his 
victory. : \ 

“ Now, I should just like to know where 
you found all those delicious strawberries,” 
said Harry. 

“ Where there were so few they were n’t 
worth picking,” replied Ned, smiling a little 
mischievously. 

‘“‘How did you happen to be so persever- 
ing?” asked his Uncle Edward, who had 
come in unexpectedly to take tea with 
them. 

“Why, I remembered what mamma so 
often says: ‘One at a time, children; the 
world was n’t made in a minute.’ So I 
thought I would try what virtue there might 
be in her saying.” 

“Tt is a noble motto, my boy, and if you 
hold to it it will make a man of you.” 

“Will it make a man of me, too?” in- 
quired Jeanie. 

“Well, it will make a woman, which is 
better for you. And Harry won’t forget 
the basket of strawberries. ‘One at a 
time,’ and you will have plenty and to spare 
‘One at a time?” 
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Arye ESSIE ABBOT’S Aunt Edith 
S) away on a mission to the black 
G people. She had not crossed 

9) the ocean to do this, but only 
taken a three days’ journey in the railroad 
cars. ,She had a great many difficulties in 
her way, and many privations, but there 
was one trouble she did not have—she did 
not have unwilling learners about her. 
The young men and women she taught 
were eager and ready to learn. 

Aunt Edith wrote often and received long 
letters from this distant friend. So she 
knew pretty well just how she fared and 
how the work went on. A bright thought 
came to her one day, and she felt how 
stupid and negligent she was not to have 
thought of it before. It was to send a 
Christmas box to this dear friend of various 
. things that would be useful to her, and so 
help on the work by relieving her mind of 
many anxious cares. 

Many good people think with a great 
deal of pleasure over good works they 
would like to do, but never really put their 
hand to the plow. But that was not Edith’s 
way, Planning and doing went hand in 
hand with her. 

“ Now, Jessie, while I am making up this 
box, why could not you and some of your 
schoolmates make up another small one to 
go inside with gifts for a Christmas-tree for 
the little colored children? I know it would 
be a joy forever to them, and not do the 
little givers any harm. You think well 
over it, and if you make up your mind to 
try you may ask any who will help to come 
here to tea on Saturday afternoon and we 


will talk over it.” 
Jessie entered into the project with her 


had a dear friend who had gone | 


ran through in her mind with great rapidity 
her plentiful store of girlish treasures de- 
ciding on various things she could afford to 
send. 

If there is one good, warm heart enlisted 
in any work it is very easy for others to 
catch fire from it. There is nothing so 
catching as enthusiasm. Jessie talked over 
her Christmas-tree for the freedmen chil- 
dren at recess and on the play-ground, and 
in all her walks and visits. The result was 
that when Saturday afternoon came around 
there was a fine assemblage of rosy girls in 
Aunt Edith’s sunny parlor. Each had her 
little parcel or basket according to instruc- 
tion, and when the contents were taken out 
and arrayed on the center-table you would 
have almost imagined Christmas had come. 
There were pretty glass boxes, little china 
dolls, money-safes, tiny cradles, rocking- 
chairs, six tin dogs and a tin elephant on 
rockers, and I can not begin to tell you all 
the rest, though I know you would be glad 
to know. Just imagine the obsolete toys 
of twenty comfortable homes and you will 
have a good idea of it. Every thing was to 
be perfect that was sent—no broken-armed 
dolls nor three-legged horses. The babies 
were to be newly dressed, and this occupied 
the time of a few of the most tasteful and 
skillful of the girls. Aunt Edith produced 
a piece of pink and one of white mosquito 
netting, and these were rapidly made up 
into candy-bags, There were eighty schol- 
ars in the school, but Aunt Edith said they 
would make provision for a hundred. 
Schools grow rapidly about festival times. 
Even Sabbath-schools have been known 
almost to double just before a picnic. 

All was in readiness at last, and one 
thing Suggested another so fast that almost 


accustomed enthusiasm when there was a | every girl thought of something else she 


chance to make other people happy. 


She | 


could add to the collection. It is surprising 
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how much you can do when you really set 
out to do your utmost instead of the least 
you can possibly get along with doing. 
Aunt Edith added a bunch of shining glass 
beads of various colors, which were sure to 
brighten a great many shining eyes. Then 
she took down some beautiful packets of 
gayly-covered little tract-books, a hundred 
or more in all, and placed them among the 
rest. So thiétre was sure to be for “each 
child a toy, or little book, a bag of sweets, 
and some little needful article of dress, a 
cape, a sack, hood, apron, pair of shoes, or 
something of the sort. A few gentlemen 
procured the confections for Aunt Edith, 
and a grand, liberal supply there was. 
Then all was in readiness, and the box 
packed, directed, and started on its way. 
Such warm wishes and bright thoughts fol- 
lowed it on its journey, uA more than one 
earnest prayer that God would take care 
of it and bring it safely to its destination. 
If you want a box or parcel to go safely, 
place it in God’s hands. He can guard it 
better than all the police forces in the 
world. If he keeps it all the robbers in 
the land can not steal it, nor flood or fire 
destroy it. 

O, if the donors could have been present 
when the curtain was drawn aside, and 
have heard the cry of delight that broke 
from a hundred lips as the beautiful Christ- 
mas-tree was disclosed! Shining at the 
very top of the magnificent evergreen was 
Jessie’s silvery star, and lamps skillfully 
arranged behind the tree lit up every twig 
and spire of green. The children had 
acquitted themselves bravely in their songs 
and recitations, and proved most substan- 
tially how faithfully they had been trained. 
There had not been a failure among them 
all, and many dusky faces gleamed proudly 
and joyously among the mothers and fathers 
gathered there. 

All eyes were bent now on the glittering 
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tree, laden with such fruit as trees bear 
a in the merry Christmas season. There 

vas enough for all; not one little curly 

head was passed by; and as the gifts were 
received there were telegraphic glances and 
answering smiles passing back and forth 
continually between the scholars and spec- 
tators. Each child was the center of in- 
terest to some little group of watchful eyes. 
Altogether, it was an era in the lives of the 
whole company. 

“Tt is not much like the old times,” said 
a middle-aged matron to another, a wave 
of bitterness stealing for an instant over 
her spirit, all the darker for the joyous 
brightness of the present. 

It was worth more than it cost to give 
so much pleasure to even one of those 
happy hearts. They were bound to their 
school and to their beloved teacher with 
new cords of affection, and entered upon 
their school duties with an ardor they had 
never known before. A glowing account 
of the day was forwarded to Aunt Edith, 
and an especial letter of thanks to the dear 
girls. They were assembled once more in 
the pleasant parlor to hear it read, and that 
afternoon one of the oldest of the number 
proposed that they should form themselves 
into a sewing society for the remainder of 
the Winter, and fit up a box for the freed- 
men. Miss Edith approved of it warmly, 
and kindly consented to take the position 
of principal directress. If she sends us an 
account of their further proceedings we 
will try and forward them to the young 
readers of the Golden Hours, hoping that 
they may be incited by it to a similar ]abor 
of love for this long-oppressed, downtrod- 
den class. 

Who among you, dear girls, will go and 
do likewise? The Master delights in such 
service. Even the smallest will not lose its 
reward. God blesses a cup of water given 
in Christ’s name and for Christ’s sake. 


Winter. 
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SM\.9 INTER! the rough old fellow, 
VAAN has come. Do you not hear 
him blowing his blast? What 
does he say? “ Zake care. 
Look out for those who can 
not look out for themselves.’ Yes, the 
poor beasts can no longer cut their own 
fodder ; they must have hay from the stack 
and corn from the bin. The cocks and 
hens can not pick up their own breakfast 
now that the great white table-cloth of 
snow is laid on the ground, and they must 
have the crumbs and grain scattered for 
them in the farm-yard. But this is taking 
care of our own. There are others that 
we should provide for; namely, the poor. 
Winter should put us in mind to share 
our comforts with the comfortless. ‘The 
poor,” Christ says, “you have always with 
you.” And why is it so? Surely that our 
hearts may be moved to true charity. 

How do you give to the poor? Do you 
give only when a beggar happens to come 
to your door, or when some one is looking 
at you, and you wish to show how kind you 
are? or do you make it a rule to leave at 
least some one poor ‘person happier every 
week? This is the true way. I have read 
of a little boy who earns a loaf every 
Saturday to give away to a poor family. 


; He goes to the mill with the corn, he splits 


chips for kindling the fires, or goes errands, 
or helps his father or mother in some way 
while other lads are at play. That is his 
way of earning the loaf which he gives to 
the poor neighbor. A loaf a week makes 
fifty-two loaves a year. That boy spreads 
a pretty good table for the poor and needy, 
You may depend upon it he enjoys his 
skating or foot-ball all the more for his 
kindly thought. 

I have heard of a good old woman who, 
though her living is eked out by charity, 
yet contrives to give a warm petticoat 
every Winter to some neighbor poorer than 
herself. “I must give a petticoat’s worth,” 
she says; and so, little by little, she saves 
enough to buy one. People wonder how she 
can, but such sorts of “can” depend much 
more upon a big heart than a full purse. 

How many children who read this in 
bright and happy homes are giving a loaf’s 
worth or a petticoat’s worth to feed the 
hungry or clothe the naked this bleak 
December? You know how highly Christ 
prizes such gifts. Inasmuch,” he says, 
“as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” Such service, done for his sake, 
meets with a gracious and a blessed reward. 


2ofe———— 


MY KITTEN. 


A STORY IN EASY WORDS. 


NCE I had a gray kitten. While 
it was little it stayed in a box in 
the wood-house with its mother. 
The old cat’s name was Tince, 
and the kitten’s name was Pet. 
I loved them very much. I looked into the 

box and talked to them a great deal, and 

the old cat would sing and spread out her 


fore paws like hands. I was always kind 
to her, and she liked me. 

After a few weeks the kitten grew large 
enough to play all around the house. Some- 
times I drew a string along the floor and 
he would chase it with all his might. He 
would run round and round after his tail, 
and when he caught it he would bite it so 


My Kitten, 


hard that he would cry. He did not seem 


| 


to know that it grew on his own body. | 


Sometimes he would watch behind a door 
with very big eyes until I went by, and 
then would dash out at me as though he 
tried to frighten me. When he got larger 
still he began, I suppose, to think about 


killing mice, and would sharpen his claws | 
| Night came, but no loving Pet to wink and 


on the legs of the sofa. My mother gota 
little stick and whipped him. Then he 
learned to go out and scratch on a tree. I 
fed him with nice milk, and he grew and 
grew. 

He stopped playing so much and began 
to catch mice. I think that the old cat told 
him how. He would sit very still with his 
eyes very large before a hole in the cellar 
where mice lived. He got four or five 
there. And he kept growing. 

We lived on a farm, and Pet sometimes 
went away to the fields and stayed for 
hours. Then I would see him coming 
home, walking very slow and wise, with a 
mouse in his mouth. When he got in the 
wood-house he would play with it a long 
time and then eat it. At night he still 
slept in the box, but old Tince never 
looked at him now except to cuff his ears. 
She did not seem to like his growing up. 

He became a large cat; he was a year 
old. Cats are grown up then, though babies 
are not. Pet was quite sober now, but 
very loving. No matter where he went 
through the day he always came back before 
dark. Then I would hold him on my lap 
and tell long stories about good children, 
and he would wink and purr, as though he 
Meant to say, ‘‘ Yes, yes, little girl, I know, 
I know.” But I do not think he under- 
Stood a word that I said. 

Poor Pet was to have trouble ; dark days 
were before him. A large black cat called 
Topsy that lived a mile off got his foot 
Caught in a trap which was set to catch 
weasels. He was lamed for life, and so 
frightened that he left his old home and 
came across the fields to live in our barn. 
Pet did not like Topsy; no more did Topsy 
like Pet. The black cat was never fed at 
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the house, but lived on the mice in the 
barn; but still I often saw him fighting 


| with my beautiful pussy in the back yard, 


and sometimes in the wood-house. This 
made me anxious, for he was the oldest 
and strongest; and, alas! one day Pet was 
missing. I called him out-doors and _ all 
through the house, but he did not answer. 


purr on my lap. The next day passed, and 
then some one noticed that Topsy also was 
gone. At last my brother, who was a great 
boy fifteen years old, promised to look for 
my pretty gray kitten. I thought that 
brother James was very wise, and when he 
said that he “guessed” that the two foes 
had had a battle and both been killed, you 
may be sure that I felt worse than ever. 
James went down into the bay in the barn, 
and climed up to the loft Overhead; he 
searched under the stables, and all around 
the carriage-house; he looked about the 
hen-park, and even into the corn-bin, but 
still no cat, black or gray, was to be seen. 
Then he walked straight to the wood-house, 
and began to take up some of the rough 
flooring. I knew at once what he thought, 
and ran into the house, for I could bear it- 
no longer. There was a cistern under that 
floor which had not been used for months, 
and I had heard my father say that it was 
half full of water, and also that the cover 
was off. There my brother found Pet and 
the old black cat. They had fought on the 
brink of the deep, dark hole and tumbled 
in. It was their last battle. ’ 

James was very kind. He did not laugh 
or tease as usual, but was quite sober, and 
buried poor Pet in a pleasant shady spot, 
and made a little mound above him, with a 
board fixed at the head. Upon it he printed 
plainly, in large, black letters, these words: 

‘Tere les the body oy 
PET CLINTON, 


Who died June, 1845, 
AGED 1 YEAR AND 3 MONTHS. 


“ Truest of friends and best of cats, 
He killed the mice and scared the rats; 
Then when [too soon] his work was done, 
Fell, nobly fighting, for he scorned to run.” 
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These lines, which my brother told me 
were an exact imitation of the way in 
which he and all the other big boys at 
school made Latin funeral poetry into En- 
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glish, were a great comfort to me, and | 
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A BOY’S VOYAGE TO CHINA. 


Il. HONGKONG 


(; ¥ OR seventeen days more we held | 
our course through the China Sea, 
> threading our way most of the 
2 time through narrow straits and 

among numerous islands, until 
at last, after leaving the dim shores of 
Borneo to the east of us, we again had 
clear sailing in an open sea. The groups 
of islands thus brought to our view are 
exceedingly beautiful, all of them lying 
within the tropics, many of them small 
enough to be taken in at one view, and all 
of them clothed with luxuriant vegetation 
almost from the water’s edge to their sum- 
mits. Our greatest annoyance now was 
calm weather and smooth seas. That may 
sound strange to landsmen, who are apt to 
think that is just what they would like. 
But nothing is more trying and tedious to 
a sailor or voyager than those ‘dead 
calms,” when scarcely a breath of air 
passes over us, and the sea appears like a 


great lake of glass, without a single ripple 
on its entire surface. 


These tropic seas, 
however, abound in many interesting kinds 


of inhabitants of the seas and air, and 
while we can not now stop to describe 
them, they amply served to amuse and ‘in- 
struct us during these last days of our 
voyage. 

When we approached the coast of China 
we found severer weather and heavier seas. 
For the last three days we contended earn- 
estly with the winds and waves, and at 
length, on the seventeenth of June, took a 
pilot and held in for Hongkong, through a 
maze of small islands which can only be 


added to my deep respect for him. When 
he came home the next day_he brought 
me a white rabbit, with beautiful pink 
eyes, which he said was to take the place 
of my lost Pet. 
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navigated under the direction of a Chinese 
pilot. Hongkong is a large but rocky and 
unfertile island, wrested from the Chinese 
by the English, and held as a British prov- 
ince. Its chief attraction is the city of 
Victoria, named after the British queen. 
It is a beautiful place, well situated, and 
exhibiting in its foreign buildings a style 
of architecture peculiar to itself, mingling 
some English customs with the require- 
ments of the hot Chinese climate. The 
buildings, though not very permanent, are 
certainly very handsome, light, and airy, 
and give to the entire place quite a romantic 
aspect. To cut down the rocks and hills 
and bring the city of Victoria into its pres- 
ent regular form must have cost an im- 
mense amount of labor. This great work, 
to which we may add the leveling of streets, 
constructing drains and pleasure grounds, 
and building fortifications, has been done 
almost entirely by convict labor, of which 
material they have any quantity, as, indeed, 
many of the Chinese are fond of being 
prisoners, since they can find better accom- 
modations in the British prison than they 
can provide for themselves when free. 
The foreign population, that is, others than 
Chinese, is about two thousand. The num- 
ber of Chinese is about ten thousand, yet 
they are kept in complete subjection, the 
government of the island being very stric\ 
and efficient. The military defenses are 
strong and well-manned, and the police 
regulations are excellent. is 

The Sabbath dawned upon us, but In 


' such a way as to remind us that we*were 
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no longer in America, but were in a pagan 
country where the Sabbath is unknown. 
We were awaked by the noisy bustle of 
the place, the crying of market-men, the 
gongs of the boatmen, the hammers of the 
laborers, and the loud voices of the trades- 


men, all continuing just as they had during 
all the other days of the week. This, of 
course, we expected from the Chinese, but 
we were not prepared to find that the for- 
eigners, both Europeans and Americans, 
who would blush to be found breaking the 
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Lord’s day at home, continued their employ- | very summits by means of terraces formed 
y , ploy y y 


ments and pleasures much the same as 
they would on any other day of the week. 
After attending worship in a Christian 
church we visited a large Chinese temple. 
It belongs to the Buddhists, and is really a 
very beautiful structure, costing about five 
thousand dollars, which is a large amount 
of money in China. It is built in a style 
of architecture peculiar to China, and ex- 
hibits very finely the skill of the Chinese 
in this kind of mud and brick building. 
There is about it a great deal of carving in 
relief, which is really beautiful as far as the 
work is concerned, but horrible in its de- 
signs. We shall give some pictures of 
these temples in a future article. The idols 
in this one, of which there are quite a num- 
ber, are made in very excellent style, much 
better than many others that we found in 
other purely Chinese cities. 

The city of China best known to for- 
eigners is Canton, having long been the 
chief city for foreign trade. We approach 
it through the Bocca Tigris, and up the 
Pearl or Canton River, by means of a 
small English steamer. The anchorage for 
foreign shipping is at Whampoa—pro- 
nounced Wompoo—a reach in the river 
twelve miles below Canton, above which 
it is impossible for large ships to go. The 
anchorage is four miles in length. The 
town of Whampoa lies on the island north 
of the anchorage. The prospect from the 
hills beyond the town is charming. Op- 
posite to Whampoa is Dane’s Island, which 
is a small rocky hill, where sailors who die 
here are buried. West of this is French 
Island, on which are the tombs of many 
foreigners, residents and captains. Large 
herds of cattle are reared on these and 
other islands for supplying the shipping 
with beef, but the Chinese themselves do 
not use it. 

The appearance of the river from Wham- 
poa up to Canton is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. On the heights, which are fre- 
quently surmounted by pagodas or places 
of worship, cultivation is carried to the 


tier above tier up the side of the hill, while 
the fantastically built cottages of the natives 
dot the earth, and the water-wheels, which 
‘are used for pumping up the water from the 
river, are peculiar and picturesque. 

On these waters dwell thousands of fam- 
ilies in boats, which may rather be called 
floating-houses, for the poor people who 
inhabit them have no other homes. The 
river population of Canton is estimated at 
two hundred thousand; the men go on 
shore in the day and work in the fields, or 
at any employment they can find; the 
women earn a little money by carrying 
passengers in their boats, which they man- 
age with great skill. The children of these 
water-people are very early taught to swim, 
and about the necks of quite young chil- 
dren they tie calabashes, which will keep 
them floating if they fall overboard. A 
great many of these boat-people are en- 
gaged in raising ducks, which they keep in 
flocks, and which they teach to be very 
obedient to the call and orders of their 
masters. Some of these boats are fitted 
up in elegant style, and are restaurants 
where Chinese gentlemen spend their even- 
ings. Some of them, too, are used for very 
bad purposes. Some of them are police- 
boats, and are manned by ten or twenty 
rowers. Some of them are fishing-boats. 
Indeed, nearly as much life and activity 
are found on Chinese rivers as in Chinese 
cities. 

As there is no part of the world so 
thickly peopled as China, so there is no 
part of China so densely packed with peo- 
ple as Canton. The streets and thorough- 
fares are very narrow, in many places so 
narrow that the people get into a perfect 
jam in trying to pass through them. There 
are no wheel carriages anywhere in the 
southern part of China, so that in passing 
through these narrow streets you must 
either walk or be carried on men’s shoul- 
ders in a sedan. You try it on foot, and 
you are constantly jostled and pushed aside 
by the sedan-bearers of the mandarins or 
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wealthy merchants ; then come the coolies 
or porters with their burdens, knocking you 
against a dwelling or into a shop. But 
you are willing to take these thumps and 
knocks for the sake of seeing and hearing 
the sights and sounds of a crowded Chinese 
street. Your ears are greeted with the cries 
of the live stock which are carried about in 
bamboo cages and exposed for sale in the 
narrow streets—puppy dogs yelping, kittens 
mewing, rats squealing, fowls chuckling, 
ducks quacking, geese cackling, and pigs 
grunting, while above them all are the cries 
of those who have them for sale. Live 
fish, wriggling earth-worms, squirming slugs 
and grubs, with shark’s fins and other 
creature comforts, meet your eyes on every 
side. Barbers, carrying their whole shop, 
are busy shaving the heads and faces of 
their customers. Hard by is a vender of 
cooked food, with an enormous reed um- 
brella fixed firmly in the ground. Beside 
him is another, who sells samshoo, sweet- 
meats, and cakes; a little farther on is an 
itinerant book-seller ; near him is a skillful 
fortune-teller ; not far off is a doctor, with 
a string of human teeth around his neck; 
and mingling with all these are leprous and 
horrible beggars, covered with disease and 
clothed in rags. In short, perhaps the 
busiest, the noisiest, the dirtiest of all 
streets in the world are those found in 
Chinese cities. 

The shops in these streets present one 
mass of carved wood-work, gaudily painted, 
With magnificent paper lanterns of all sizes 
and descriptions suspended from the roof. 
The signs are red boards, hung perpendic- 
ularly, and covered on both sides with 
golden characters arranged in columns. 
The houses built on each side are most 
of them one story high; the roofs are 
sloped with ornamental eaves. The shops 
being entirely open in front, the whole of 
the merchandise is exposed to view, and 
presents a very showy and attractive ap- 
pearance, The interior of the shop is 
neatly fitted up and the goods tastefully 
displayed. The Chinese are the Yankees 
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| of the East, and are great traders. 


Every 


| house on the street is a shop or store of 


some kind, and in addition the streets are 
full of peddlers of all descriptions, and the 
rich and the grandees purchase most of 
their articles from the peddlers, who visit 
them at their houses. In our country such 
peddlers carry only inferior articles, and no 
lady of position purchases them; but in 
China the reverse is the case, and real 
ladies rarely ever go to the stores. 

Canton is as well built as any city in 
China. The walls of the city extend about 
six miles, and within these walls are built 
what are called the old and the new cities. 
A wall extends from east to west, and 
divides the old and new cities; in the first 
is contained the garrison and Tartar popu- 
lation, while in the other is found a mixed 
multitude, gathered from nearly all the 
provinces of China. The reason why so 
many people can be found in so small a 
territory is because the streets are very 
narrow, the houses are very small, and the 
people live in a very crowded manner. 
Outside of these walls there are almost as 
many people as within them, and, feeling 
they have more room, they scatter more, so 
that the suburbs of Canton are very ex- 
tensive, and spread over more space than 
the city itself, and, including the thousands 
who live on the boats, quite as many peo- 
ple live outside of the walls as within them. 
The European and American merchants 
who are doing business at Canton have 
their warehouses in a very confined space 
outside of the walls and by the water-side. 
Their warehouses are called factories, or 
Hongs. It is a very busy and very dirty 
region. 

The city is dotted all over with temples 
and pagodas, and contains some very fine 
residences belonging to the mandarins or 
high officers ; they often have gardens at- 
tached to them, which are sometimes laid 
out very tastefully, having curious speci- 
mens of dwarfed plants in all kinds of 
shapes, and some of them looking very odd, 


by being so very small, and yet appearing 
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so very old. Some of these Chinese mer- 
chants have become quite wealthy, and 
some have retired to live in considerable 
style. Yet even in their greatest attempts 
at style there is much that is ludicrous to 
the Americans. In the midst of a showy 
kind of finery you still see the inevitable 
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dirt; gilded furniture and beautiful porce- 
lain-ware, and gay and rich dress, can not 
take away the ridiculousness of the pom- 
posity and air of conceit that always charac. 
terizes a rich Chinaman. But we will learn 
more about the people and their singular 
manners as we travel farther. 
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JOHNNY RAY’S RED MITTENS. 


A STORY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


was little Johnny Ray when he 
bounded from his bed with the 
first peep of dawn Christmas 
morning, and running to the fire- 
place, by which he had hung up 
his stockings the night before, he found 
them full, full from ‘top to toe,” of the 
prettiest, cunningest toys that ever glad- 
dened the heart or brightened the eyes of 
any little boy or girl. 

Sitting down on the rug before the fire 
he began drawing forth his treasures from 
their warm hiding-place; and what a sight 
there was of them to be sure! First, there 
was a squad of soldiers, wooden ones, of 
course, for one of our great, strong, brave- 
hearted soldiers could do no more than 
squeeze his great toe into one of Johnny’s 
wee stockings. Then there was a fife, and 
agun, anda sword. I rather think that old 
Santa Claus must have supposed, from the 
number of military articles which he brought, 
that Johnny had some idea of going into 
the army. Next there was a barking dog 
and a squeaiing pig, a mewing cat and 
cackling hen, a tiny red morocco book 
called “ Dew-Drops,” a paper of nuts and 
Sugar-plums, a nice crisp dough-nut and a 
round rosy apple, and last, but not least, 
a pair of beautiful warm, red mittens. 

Was n’t there a sight of them though! 
and wasn’t it enough to make the little 
boy laugh and shout so loud as to waken 
the whole household! 

Of all that great shining heap of toys 
there was not any thing of which Johnny 
was so proud as of those red mittens. And 
truly they were a beautiful pair. Just as 
ted as red could be, flecked all over 
with tiny specks of white, that looked for 
all the world like snow-flakes. Then there 
was a nice white fringe at the wrist, with 
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HAPPIER boy never lived than | a bright crimson cord to hang around his 


neck, at each end of which the mittens 
were fastened, so that he might not lose 
them very easily whenever he chose to 
wear them. 

Santa Claus might have brought all the 
other nice gifts with which his stockings 
were filled, but Johnny knew well enough 
that that good old man had not brought the 
mittens. 

There was a certain dear old grandmother 
who lived away out in the country, where 
Johnny was in the habit of visiting every 
Summer, with such a sunshiny face and 
such a kind, sweet smile, and who loved 
her little grandson dearly, and always 
treated him to such delicious bowls of 
bread and milk and saucers of strawberries, 
all “smothered in cream,” whenever he 
visited her. While there on his last visit 
he saw her coloring some snow-white 
woolen yarn a beautiful crimson, and when 
he asked her what it was for she told him 
it was to knit a nice pair of mittens for a 
certain little boy of her acquaintance, but 
she would n’t say who it was. Johnny 
wondered then if she could mean him; he 
hoped she did any Way, and now he was 
certain of it. 

After breakfast he Went coasting with his 
brother George and some other boys, and 
wore his new mittens and a pair of new 
boots his father bought him the night 
before; and what a proud and happy boy 
was he, and what a merry time they had! 
Coming into the house at noon he found 
it filled with his uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
among whom was his cousin Carrie, a little 
girl about his own age, and who was: loud 
in her admiration of his beautiful. gifts, 
especially the mittens, which Johnny said 
she might try on if she would be careful 
not to soil them, as he thought more of 
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them than any thing he had, because they 
were so pretty, and just the very article he 


! 


wanted, and more than all, they were dear | 


grandma’s gift, and he meant to keep them 
just so long as he lived. 

While the family were at dinner—and 
what a capital Christmas dinner it was, too, 
with its roast turkey, mince pies, sauces, 
and fruits, and a host of other good things, 
set out in that beautiful room, with its soft 
warm Carpets, rich crimson curtains, and 
glowing coal fire—there came a low, timid 
tap at the door opening out into the street. 
Johnny flew to open it, and in stepped a 
little boy not a mite larger than himself. 
Of all the poor, forlorn, wretched creatures 
that any body’s two eyes ever beheld he 
was one, with his coat and pants just hang- 
ing in rags, and old torn shoes without 
stockings upon his poor little feet. His 
face wore such a pinched, starved look, 
and his teeth were chattering with cold. 

“O, mamma!” cried Johnny, as soon as 
he could utter a word for surprise, and with 
his sweet voice full of pity, “do look at 
this poor little boy. Sha’n’t he go to the 
fire and warm himself, and may n’t I give 
him something to eat?” 

Mrs. Ray told Bridget, the girl, to take 
the little boy out to the kitchen, and let him 
warm by the fire, and give him his dinner, 
and she would come out and attend to his 
wants as soon as she had finished hers. 

Johnny sat down to the table, but scarcely 
ate a mouthful for thinking of that poor 
little suffering boy, and as soon as his 
mamma was through eating he followed her 
out to the kitchen, where the little fellow, 
who had forgotten his troubles for the 
present, at least,' was sitting before the 
glowing fire with a huge plate of roast 
turkey, potatoes, and bread and butter in 
his lap, which he was making away ata 
most rapid rate, and with such evident 
relish as if he had never tasted any thing 
half so good in all his life. 

As soon as he had finished eating, and 
Bridget had given him a nice warm bath, 
Mrs. Ray gave him a pair of pants of 


| Johnny’s which he had outgrown, and which 


were scarcely a bit worn, to put on, besides 
a strong pair of shoes, and soft warm stock- 
ings, and a fur cap. These, too, were 
Johnny’s, but he did n’t need them at all, 
for he had plenty left, and a papa who was 
able to buy him more when he did need 
them. 

How grateful and how comfortable and 
happy the little boy looked all dressed out 
in his new clothes, well-fed and warmed! 
Why, you would never for a moment have 
believed he was the same miserable little 
creature that Johnny found at the door not 
quite an hour before. And Johnny and his 
cousin Carrie were no less pleased and 
happy at witnessing the wonderful change 
which had taken place in the poor little 
beggar boy. 

“Now, if he only had a pair of pretty 
red mittens like yours, cousin Johnny,” 
exclaimed Carrie, “would n’t he be just 
fixed out about right ?” 

“Yes, that he would,” Johnny replied. 
“J only wish I had another pair just like 
them to give him. How I wish grandma 
had sent me two pairs !” 

Here Johnny’s eyes wandered while he 
was speaking to the bare hands of the poor 
little boy, all red and swollen with the cold, 
then back again to his pretty red mittens, 
which were hanging on their bright crimson 
cord from his neck. His face grew very 
sober, and presently two great tears sprang 
from his bright eyes and rolled down his 
rosy cheeks. But hastily wiping them he 
stole up to his mamma and_ whispered, 
“Mamma, may I give that poor little boy 
my new mittens ?” 

“Why, Johnny,” exclaimed his mother, 
with a surprised look, “you surely would 
not wish to give away your pretty red mit- 
tens, and grandma’s beautiful gift, too, 
would you ?” 

“O, cousin Johnny!” cried Carrie, ‘you 
do n’t mean that, do you? You are only 
making fun, are you not? You surely 
would not think for a moment of giving 
away your beautiful red mittens !” 
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murther!” screamed Bridget, 


“Och, 
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if he was sorry that he had given his pretty 


throwing up her arms, “ you surely would n’t | 


be afther giving your purty mittens to the 
likes 0’ him, my darlint !” 
“Yes, mamma,” said Johnny, choking 


back the sobs and trying to look very brave, | 


“T want to give them to this poor little boy, 
may I doit? Just look at his poor frozen 
hands, mamma, and may be his papa is too 
poor to buy him a pair; and I don’t need 
them at all, for I can wear my gloves, you 
know, and the little boy looks as if he 
would like so much to have them. Besides, 
I don’t believe grandma would care one 
bit if I gave them away when she hears 
how I came to do it. Say that I may do 
it, mamma.” 

“Yes, you may, my dear little son,” said 
Mrs. Ray, hastily turning away to hide the 
tears, and to breathe a prayer of thankful- 
ness to God for the gift of so dear a child; 
“you may give them to the little boy if you 
prefer doing so.” 

If Johnny was happy that morning over 
the contents of his stockings, his eyes 
fairly sparkled with happiness as he stood 
by the window watching the little boy trudg- 
ing off home through the snow, warm, com- 
fortable, and almost beside himself with 
joy, and with Johnny’s pretty red mittens 
on his hands, followed by Bridget, carrying 
a large basket full of nice victuals for his 
poor sick mother and hungry little brothers 
and sisters. : 

That night, after Johnny was snugly 
tucked away in his bed, his mother came 
and sat down beside him for the purpose 
* of telling him a pretty story, as she always 
did before he went to sleep. After she 
had finished the story, which was one of 
love and charity, she asked her little boy 


mittens away. 

“Why, no, mamma,” answered the dear 
little boy, looking up with a smile; “I was 
a little at first, but I thought how happy 
the little boy would be, because he would n’t 
suffer any more from the cold, and I am not 
a bit sorry now.” 

His mother pressed a warm kiss on his 
sweet lips, and stroking back the sunny 
curls from his brow, she told him how 
happy he had made her that day by his 
willingness to make such a sacrifice for the 
good of others, and that she hoped he 
would grow up with just such a spirit; that 
God was pleased with him, and that the 
beautiful shining angels loved him more, 
and would watch him with a tenderer care 
than they ever did before; and Johnny, 
smiling, glad, and happy, sank away to 
peaceful slumbers and pleasant dreams of 
that far-off beautiful land where want and 
care may never enter in. 

And grandma did hear of it before an- 
other day had passed, and sitting down the 
dear old lady had a good cry over it. Not 
that she felt badly that Johnny had given 
the mittens away; O no, but for very joy 
that she had a dear little grandson who had 
so early given evidence of possessing the 
sweet, loving spirit of the dear Lord and 
Master whom she loved and served. Then, 
wiping her eyes, she went to her closet 
where she kept her yarn, and taking out a 
skein of crimson and one of white, and 
getting her knitting-needles, she went right 
to work, and worked so fast and so well 
that when Johnny sat down to breakfast 
New-Year’s morning he found under his 
plate, just as much like the others as two 
peas, another pair of beautiful red mittens. 
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AN ARAB SCHOOL. 


ERY different are the schools 
and mode of instruction in use 
among the sons of Ishmael and 
the education which our children 
receive here. In Arabia there are 
no separate school-houses and very few 
books ; here we have our beautiful build- 
ings, furnished with neat desks and chairs, 
and every scholar has his own place and 
his own books. The teachers here are 
women as well as men; there no woman 
dares to be a teacher, even if she is allowed 
to learn how to read. Here boys and girls 
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are alike taught; there no girl goes to 
school, nor is she considered as having a 
soul worth saving. 

Throughout Arabia, and wherever the 
Arabic language is spoken, there are no 
primers or reading-books, but the teacher 
writes the letters and words on a Dblack- 
board for his pupils to spell, sometimes mak- 
ing them copy on tablets of painted wood 
what he writes. In Egypt the schools are 
numerous in all the large towns, and there 
is one at least in every considerable vil- 
lage. Almost every mosque has a school 
attached to it, in which 
the pupils are instructed 
ata trifling expense. The 
boys attend only during 
the hours of instruction, 
and then return to their 
homes. 

The school-master and 
his pupils sit on the 
ground, and each boy has 
in his hands his tablet, 
on which the teacher has 
written the lesson he-is 
to learn. This generally 
consists of portions of 
the KorAn, or sacred writ- 
ings of the Mohamme- 
dans. All who are learn- 
ing to read recite their 
lessons aloud, at the same 
time rocking their heads 
and bodies incessantly 
backward and_ forward, 
which practice is observed 
by almost all persons in 
reading the Kor4n, being 
thought to assist the mem- 
ory. The noise may be 
imagined. 

A boy first learns the 
= letters of the alphabet, 
next the vowel points and 
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other marks, and then the numerical value 
of each of the letters, which are used in- 
stead of figures. When these are learned 
the teacher writes some simple words, as 
the names of men and the ninety-nine 
names or epithets of God; and when the 
pupil is sufficiently drilled in these rudi- 
ments, the opening chapter of the Koran is 
written on his tablet, and he reads it re- 
peatedly until he has perfectly committed it 
to memory. He then proceeds to read the 
other chapters of the Koran; but as for 
geography, history, philosophy, or grammar 
very little is taught or learned. 

Writing is seldom taught, unless the 
scholar is destined for some employment 
where its use is absolutely necessary. 
Arithmetic is taught, at least through the 
simple rules, by competent professors ; but 
only in the great schools are the higher 
studies pursued, and there only by those 
who are to devote themselves to religion or 
any of the learned professions. 

Among the Nomad Arabs the teacher 


writes the Arabic letters on a board, and 
the boys copy them with their fingers in 
the sand outside the tent. Sometimes they 
have the board before them, and at other 
times they are asked to write them from 
memory. It is a rude sort of a school, and 
not many of the children get much of an 
education. They are all taught to revere 
the Koran, however, and to learn portions 
of it by heart. 

Wherever the missionaries are at work 
they have opened schools, as far as possi- 
ble for both sexes, and in them a better 
kind of instruction is imparted. The re- 
ligion of Jesus is taught, and the Holy 
Scriptures, printed in beautiful and clear 
Arabic type, are getting a wider circulation 
through all the countries of the Orient. 
The Crescent will give way to the Cross 
wherever the latter is preached, and slowly 
but surely will the kingdom of Christ ex- 
tend over the dominions of the False 
Prophet and his followers. Japhet shall 
yet dwell in the tents of Shem. 


FERNS AND MOSSES. 


Y two little romps have just 

come from the woods, with their 
arms full of ferns and mosses. 
Since there are no more flowers 
to cut from the garden they 
have been quite perplexed to know what to 
gather for the vases, which “papa” likes 
filled for the tea-table every day. 

“What shall we do, mamma?” asked 
Caddy, with a troubled face, after gathering 
a few chrysanthemums and myrtles, which 
alone were left from the severe frosts. 

“J will tell you, dear,” said sympathetic 
Aunt Mary, “you just wrap up warm and 
go to the woods, and you will find more 
mosses than you can bring home, and we 
will fill more dishes and hanging baskets 
than mamma has room for.” 

Delighted at the idea, the children were 
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off in a trice, with baskets and knives and 
such happy faces! You should have seen 
them. Pale-faced Willie Burr across the 
street looked after them with very wistful 
eyes until they turned the corner, and then 
I saw him move away to hide his tears. 
You must know he is a cripple, and can 
seldom walk at all. The Winter looks 
dreary enough to him, do n’t you believe, 
boys? No fine sled to coast with a 
“hurrah”? down Farmer Smith’s hill; he 
could not even ride in a sleigh. Neverthe- 
less, he is a good boy, and usually a very 
happy One; what with his book and draw- 
ing, making willow baskets and nets, the 
time wears away, and he can smile as bright 
as any of you. 

Our Charley feels sadly ashamed of him- 
self sometimes when inclined to fret because 
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of some disappointment, or for the want of | 
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some desired object, when he looks across 
at the patient face opposite. 
of Willie’s happiness is, that he knows 
God loves him, and that he is bound for a 
land where he can run and leap and never 
be weary. ‘I shall have wings some day,” 
lve says. 

But you will think I have forgotten all 
about the mosses. You don’t suppose 
those children have stood all this time with 
their arms full, do you? Not they. Such 
a mess as they have scattered over my 
carpet, too! But never mind, they will 
pick it all up. 

While they, with Aunt Mary’s help, are 
washing and arranging the different varie- 
ties in shapes of beauty to delight their 
father’s eyes to-night, let me tell my young 
readers something about mosses and ferns, 
which may interest them .to go hunting 
some mossy dell also. 

I am sorry for you if you live in the city, 
for then you will either feel no interest in 
what I tell you, or else you will sigh for a 
country home. In either case I am sorry 
for you; for in the first place I want you to 
feel interested in all the wonders and beau- 
ties that God has made, and in the other 
case I would n’t have you discontented for 
the world. 

Perhaps you are so fortunate as to have 
a grand old oak standing in your twenty- 
foot lot; if so, you may find a few lonely 
specimens of moss growing near its roots, 
or in some damp corner of the yard. If so, 
please pull up a piece and put it beneath 
your father’s microscope. Many different 
kinds are now in full bloom, but the blos- 
soms are so delicate that they are seldom 
observed. 

Do you know something of botany? If 
so, you will understand me when I tell 
you that they belong to the class Crypto- 
gamia—the last class of the Linnzean sys- 
tem. They are usually everlastings and 
perennials. The colors of some of the 
musci are very beautiful, being of every 
imaginable tint of green, and the blossoms 
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often of a deep maroon color, tipped with 
green or yellow. They are of slow growth, 
and the seeds take from four to six months 
to ripen. Some of the smallest mosses 
grow only a third of an inch in height. 

Do you ask what so insignificant a part 
of God’s creation can be for? As _ they 
flourish best in Winter, they are nicely 
adapted to shelter the roots and seeds of 
plants from cold. Many birds make their 
nests mostly of moss, and not a few ani- 
mals make a warm bed of them. The 
reindeer, the chief subsistence af the Lap- 
lander, lives mostly upon moss. If there 
were no other reason for their creation, it 
would be sufficient that God loves beauty 
so well that he could not have left the 
mosses out of the world if only his own 
eye were to see them. So he drops the 
little green, soft furze at the roots of a 
gnarled old tree, on the under side of a log 
lying across the brook, on the edge of the 
big stone half hidden under water, in the 
crevices of the rafters on the quaint old 
mill, and under the eaves of the thatched 
roof, down the deep sides of your grand- 
father’s well, and in the recesses of some 
dark wood or slough. Ah, you will have 
to hunt for these beauties, half hidden by 
our Father’s hand. 

The fern is a-singular plant. It belongs 
to the same botanical class as the mosses, 
and yet it grows very unlike, having a long, 
graceful, spiral stem, with opposite leaves. 
The seeds and flowers grow on the under 
side of the leaves. The flowers, of course, 
are gone now, and the seeds mostly too. 
When they are ripe the tiny sacks in which 
they are produced fly open with a spring, 
scattering the seeds here and there. You 
can see them nicely with the microscope. 

In some parts of England the fern grows 
very rank, and is useful as a manure. In 
other places it is burnt, and, singularly 
enough, converted into a substance used 
instead of soap. The roots, too, have been 
sometimes used as a medicine. 

In Micronesia—a group of islands in the 
South Pacific—the fern grows to be a tree 
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of great beauty. It is often twenty-five feet 
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high, and is crowned at the top with tassel- | 


In country 


lated plumes. our 
must seek for the fern in 
land. With care you can transplant it to 
grow within doors. Ferns can also be made 
a beautiful parlor ornament by putting them 
into vases containing earth and water, and 
covering with a glass globe. Thus pro- 
tected from the dust and air, they will grow 
in great beauty. 

But here comes Charlie and Caddie to 
show me their work, and right pretty it is. 
Will you just look into our sitting-room 
and see, too? There on the center-table 
stands an oval dish, full to the brim, with 
ten different varieties of moss; dotting its 
green, moist surface are a few snow-drops 
and mountain-ash berries, with a delicate 
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URRAH ! 
the news ?” 
“What 
Harry? 
learn, I suppose. 


Jack, have you heard 


news do you mean, 
Some extra lessons to 
Nothing good, 
I’m sure.” ‘ 

“Now, Jack, you are wrong again ; al- 
ways looking on the black side of things. 
Weare to have a holiday to-morrow. Mas- 
ter is going into the town to buy the prizes.” 

“Well, Harry, I’m glad we are to have 
a holiday ; but no doubt it will rain, it gen- 
erally does when I want to go out; and as 
to the prizes, none of them are for me, I’m 
sure; no such luck.” 

« What a grumbling fellow you are, Jack ; 
nothing pleases you. “Why should you not 
get a prize as well as any other boy, if you 
choose to try? All the boys in our class 
are trying except you.” 

“Yes, and who do you think has any 
chance with Frank Mason, the favorite, 
who seems to learn lessons without looking 
at them sometimes ?” replied Jack. 


gi 


wreath of myrtle surmounting the whole. 
Here, on mamma’s writing-desk and work- 
table each, are placed two tiny saucers of 
the same, with a few geranium-leaves and 
from the flower-stand. 
Suspended in the windows are two dainty 
wire baskets, filled with well-soaked moss 
and delicate ferns growing in them. 

So much for one morning’s work. Will 
you join our young people next time and 
carry home as much pleasure to a tired 
father, or perhaps ailing mother and sister ? 
Another plate of moss and flowers with a 


fuchsia-blossoms 


vase of flowers is just being carried across 
the street by loving hands for Willie Burr. 
How his eyes willdance! Dear little reader, 
is there not some Willie Burr in your street 
or among your acquaintance? If so, please 
do n’t forget him, 
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AMBITION. 


This conversation was carried on in the 
play-ground of a large school. The two 
youths already introduced to the reader 
were cousins, who had received equal edu- 
cational advantages, but, owing to the un- 
happy disposition of Jack, he had not made 
so much progress as_ his light-hearted 
cousin, who was always hoping and trying, 
and generally succeeded in what he under- 
took to do, looking always on the bright 
side. % 

Just as the two boys had left off chatting, 
the youth in question, Frank Mason, made 
his appearance. His character will be best 
understood by the following dialogue : 

_“ Well, boys,” said he, how many marks 
did you get this morning? I do not ex- 
actly know how many I got, but suppose at 
least fifty for all the subjects. I did not 
make a single mistake in any lesson. My 
essay Was capital ; many a worse one in 
print, I bet; but that spoony, the second 
master, had to read it, unfortunately, and 
I’m pretty sure he can’t judge its merits.” 
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“ O, Frank !” exclaimed Harry, “ how can 
you talk of good, kind Mr. Lomax in that 
way, when you know he has taught you all 
you know? Well, you have a conscience 
to make yourself better than he is.” 

‘* Not so fast, young Harry, if you please. 
Just remember that I knew a great deal 
before coming to this school, and, between 
ourselves, these masters can ’t teach me 
much more.” 

“All right, Frank; then that being the 
case you’re safe to get all the prizes. But 
how is it that you are always copying 
Tom’s Latin ?” 

“Hush! be quiet, Harry; don’t split on 
a fellow; besides, I only did it to save 
time. I could have made a much better 
translation if I had not been in a hurry to 
do the other lessons. What do you say, 
Jack; you know how quickly I did a lesson 
for you the other day?” 

“As to that,” replied Jack, “I got no 
Credit for it, master said it was all wrong. 
But no wonder, as it was mine, I did not 
expect any thing else; my lessons are never 
right.” 

“Well, Jack, I fear what you say is cor- 
rect, for I am sure no master who knew 
any thing could have found fault with that 
lesson. Never mind, old fellow ; cheer up 
better luck next time.” ; 

With this the school-bell rang, and all 
were at once assembled in the school-room. 
The holiday of the morrow was ; 
which met with universal Dee ae 
deed, the good news had better been with- 
held till the close of the school, for such 
was the excitement occasioned by the 
anticipated holiday that nothing else was 
thought of, and many were the attempts to 
set order at defiance, to discuss their vari- 
ous plans to spend the following day. 

At last the hour of departure arrived: 
many were the joyous exclamations and 
proposed plans for the morrow. Our three 
young friends agreed to spend the day 
together, and decided upon a boatine ex- 
cursion. Frank made one stipulation with 
his companions; this was that he should 


return early, to go, as he said, to a party; 
but the truth was, he intended to deceive 
them by leading them to suppose that he 
was enjoying himself, instead of which he 
resolved to work hard at his lessons, so as 
to secure to himself all the prizes which 
were shortly to be distributed. 

I must here tell you that Frank was a 
most unscrupulous lad, for while using 
every means to attain his object, he was 
guilty of many underhand tricks to depre- 
ciate the other boys in the estimation of 
their preceptors, and often made a pretense 
to help them in their lessons, taking care 
to make plenty of mistakes for them to 
bear the blame of. 

At length the looked-for hour arrived; 
the boat was hired; two were to row and 
one to steer. After proceeding a few miles 
up the river they exchanged places, it be- 
coming Frank’s turn to steer. 

“TI say, Jack, what is that in your jacket- 
pocket, it looks like Latin ?” 

“O, yes, so it is. I told Tom Brown I 
was in trouble with that Latin verse, and 
he has lent me his as a guide; but I prom- 
ised not to copy it exactly.” 

“What, do you mean to say that Tom 
has done that lesson already? What a sly 
dog he is! Do let me find out all his mis- 
takes, then I will put you up to doing yours 
better than his.” 

Poor, simple Jack was easily duped into 
accepting this proposal; but Frank, instead 
of attempting any corrections, suggested 
and made a few alterations which quite 
destroyed the composition, taking care at 
the same time to make a fair copy of the 
original for himself, and being so busily 
engaged in this maneuvering, quite forgot 
his duty as steersman. The other boys 
called out to him, but too late; the boat 
ran into a barge and immediately capsized. 
The three boys were struggling in the 
water and calling loudly for help. Fortu- 
nately for them, the bargeman was near at 
hand, and soon succeeded in bringing them 
on shore, so that beyond getting wet 
through, and losing their jackets, they 
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appeared to have sustained noinjury. The 
kind bargeman took them into his cottage, 
which was hard by, and with the help of 
his wife dried their clothes, wrapped them 
up in old shawls and coats, and having 
borrowed a neighbor’s wagon, was soon 
driving them on the road to each of their 
respective homes, promising to restore the 
boat to its owner on the following day. 
The poor man was thanked and liberally 
rewarded by the parents of the boys for 
his timely aid and the precaution he had 
taken to prevent any evil result from the 
immersion. 

On the following day Jack and Harry 
seemed to have quite recovered from the 
effects of the accident, and were able to 
resume their duties at school; but Frank, 
although he persisted in going to school, 
was struggling against nature, and before 
the morning school was concluded pleaded 
a severe headache, and was compelled to 
return home. Several days passed on, and 
still Frank was confined to his room, the 
cold having left him with a low fever, and 
it was now in the solitary hours of night 
that conscience began to work within him, 
and Jed him to consider all the devices and 
schemes he had practiced to secure the 
forthcoming prizes; nor could he forget 
that his illness was actually caused by one 
of these underhand plots to raise himself 


at the expense of his school-fellows. He 
had now no hopes of any prize ; he had lost 
his marks for a fortnight, and at last, when 
he was able to go to school, it was just 
in time to witness the distribution of the 
prizes to those who had fairly earned them. 
Our little friend Harry received one for 
good conduct. Sulky Jack was admon- 
ished to become more industrious ; but he 
still persisted in attributing his want of 
success to ill-luck, although his kind master 
assured him that luck was nothing more 
than hard work and perseverance. 

But of all the pupils the most unhappy 
was Frank. His pride was wounded by 
discovering that the master had read his 
character, and he was duly lectured before 
the whole school, and many of his schemes, 
which he thought no one knew but himself, 
commented upon most severely. Last of 
all, to his great chagrin, his lost jacket was 
produced, and the proofs of his last acts of 
treachery held up to view. With this the 
master told him he had a painful duty to 
perform, and he now duly informed him that 
he was to consider himself expelled from 
the school from that day. 

We will not dwell upon the disgraceful 
position of Frank, and only hope it proved 
a salutary lesson, and checked in his youth 
that which might have developed itself into 
very serious crimes in the man. 
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THE TOMB OF JESUS. 


HREE hundred and thirty-five 
years after the birth of Jesus 
the magnificent church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, reared over the 
spot supposed to have been the 
tomb of the Redeemer, was completed and 
dedicated with solemn pomp and splendor 
to the Savior of the world. It stood in 
unrivaled grandeur for the space of nearly 
three centuries, when it was destroyed by 
the Persian Chosroes IJ, who carried away 


with him the true cross—the one upon 
which it was claimed the Lord of Life was 
suspended on Mount Calvary. 

After the lapse of sixteen years the 
church was rebuilt, the cross restored, but 
only to remain until 969, A. D. It was 
then burned to the ground by the Fatimites, 
and remained a heap of ruins for over forty 
years, while then even these ruins were 
not suffered to remain undisturbed; the 
fanatical and revengeful Prince of the 
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Druses caused the very foundation to be 
plowed over, and sought to destroy every 
thing by means of which the sacred sepul- 
cher might be identified. 

With untiring energy and holy reverence 
the Christians re-erected their sacred me- 
morial, and when Jerusalem was captured 
by the renowned Crusaders, the latter 
caused it to be enlarged, and the beauty 
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of its decorations, already superb, to be 
still further increased. 

But the church of the Holy Sepulcher 
seemed destined to a fate as remarkable as 
the adherents of the true faith were per- 
severing in their determination to com- 
memorate by a noble monument the death 
and sufferings of a crucified Redeemer. 
In the year 1808 it was accidentally con- 
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sumed by fire, and in the third destruction 
of the noble edifice the lofty dome fell 
with tremendous force upon the sepulcher, 
and the pictures, the altars, and the images 
of the saints were again destroyed. 

But so long as the name of Jesus is held 
in holy reverence and love upon the earth, 
thus long will this holiest of shrines be 
preserved by the determined efforts of his 


followers. The Christians of the present: 
century, with pious zeal and energy, again 
caused the church of the Holy Sepulcher 
to be rebuilt in 1810, and, excepting St. 
Peter’s at Rome, it remains to this day the 
grandest triumph of architectural beauty in 
the Christian world. ; 

Within this vast structure are partitioned 
apartments and chapels for the accommo- 
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dation of the worship of various religious | 


sects. In the center of the great rotunda 
of the church, and directly underneath the 
dome, is the reputed sepulcher of our Lord, 
fashioned like a miniature temple. The 
outer walls are ornamented with columns 
and pilasters, the dome resembling an im- 
perial crown, with a thousand lamps of 
gold and silver, vases of flowers, and .wax 
tapers. Along the entrance to the tomb 
are rows of candles continually burning. 
Over it floats a silken ensign—the banner 
of the Cross. 

The interior of this temple is divided 
into two small chapels, one which they 
point out to the loving pilgrim as the place 
where the angel was seen by the three 
Marys as they approached the sepulcher 
on the morning of the third day, the other 
the holy sepulcher, over the vault of which 
is reared a little dome. The tomb is in- 
cased in marble, the upper slab of which is 


- worn smooth by the kisses of pilgrims. 


“Forty-two gold lamps burn continually 
before the tomb, and from a golden censer 


clouds of incense ascend as a memorial 
offering.” 

Thus is endowed and embellished the 
supposed burial-place of the gentle Naza- 
rene, the Savior of the world. So many 
have been the changes in the face of the 
country, and so imperfect the connection 
of events immediately after the sorrowful 
and agonizing scenes of the crucifixion, 
that it is almost impossible to determine 
the exact location of Joseph’s new tomb, 
where the body of the Lord for three days 
reposed. 

The Holy Scriptures tell us the place 
was nigh to the city of Jerusalem, and 
though perhaps the church of the Holy 
Sepulcher has not been reared over the 
exact spot where the body of the Re- 
deemer was laid when taken down from 
the cross, Christian hearts find a sweet 
and solemn joy in the belief that as they 
approach this august monument they are 
nearing the place that Mary Magdalene 
before them sought as the sepulcher of her 
risen Lord 
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what are usually called the whis- 
kers on a Cat’s upper lip. The 
use of these in a state of nature 
is very important. They are 
organs of touch. They are attached to a 
bed of close glands under the skin, and 
each of these long hairs is connected with 
the nerves of the lip. The slightest con- 
tact of thesé whiskers with any surround- 
ing object is thus felt more distinctly by 
the animal, although the hairs of themselves 
have no feeling. They stand out on each 
side of the lion as well as in the common 
cat, so that from point to point they are 
equal to the width of the animal’s body. 
If we imagine, therefore, a lion stealing 


ae VERY one must have observed } 
<oge Ms 


light, we shall at once see the use of these 
long hairs. They indicate to him, through 
the nicest feeling, any obstacle which may 
present itself to the passage of its body; 


they prevent the rustling of boughs and 


y j 5 3 z 
leaves, which would give warning to his 
prey, if he were to 


attempt to pass through 
vee close a bush ; and thus, in conjunction 
with the soft cushions of his feet, and the 
fur upon which he treads, they enable him 


to move toward his victim with a stillness 
even greater than th 


at of the snake, which 
creeps along the gr 


epsal ass, and is not perceived 
until it 18 coiled around its prey. These 
animals are all beasts of prey, and thus we 
see how even these seemingly useless hairs 
become great helps to them, and how wisely 


through a covert of wood in an imperfect | God prepares every creature for its work. 
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6th verse. 
oN 


an an swer sighs through the | star light skies, "Mid the thril - ling 


heav’n - ly note, For they say to my  spir - it, ‘*Be — strong.” 
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2. There are mists that rise to the shadowed skies, 4. But can I forget with a wild regret, 
And the river seems darksome and wide; That the loved of my life bend o’er? 
But I know by the gleam on that dark rushing stream, And their voices call, while the tear-drops fall, 
That the angels are crossing its tide. “O, Beloved, turn back from the shore ! 
I’ve known what is life with its stormy strife, *T is the nightfall gray, and why not stay 
But the tempest no longer shall frown ; Till the rise of the morning sun?” 
From the clouds of pain like a golden rain, O tender and true ’tis the night for you, 
. There’s a glory that’s glimmering down. But the dawning for me is begun. 
3. There were thorns of care for my temples bare, §. They are near, they ’re near, for a sound I hear, 


But it seems to my fancy that now, 
From the starry lights in yon azure height, 
They have woven a crown for my brow. 
When dews shall cling to the robes of Spring, 
As she floats thro’ her fairy bowers— 
In the dying day ye will pause and say, 
“She ’s asleep ’neath the early flowers.” 


’T is the tread of their coming feet ; 

And raptures roll o’er my panting soul, 
Till around me the air grows sweet. 

Then away all fear, yet the stream is drear, 
Will ye tell me, O radiant guides, 

Are your wings so strong you can bear me along 
O’er the rush and the roar of the tides? 
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WHEN Spring, with gentle breezes, 
Wakes to life the leaves and flowers, 
Unbinds the joyous rivulet, 
And sends the vernal showers, 
We list to the forest songsters 
As they their love-notes sing ; 
Entranced by its young charms, exclaim, 
How beautiful is Spring! 


And when the Summer foliage 
Crowns the giant forest tree ; 

When bright mists hang o’er the mountains, 
And in silence sleeps the sea ; 

When the rainbow spans the heavens, 
And gentle dews distill, 

Charmed with her many joys, we say, 
Summer is beautiful. 


When Autumn’s stilly evenings 
With their quiet grandeur come, 

And the trees, disrobed of Summer’s green, 
Put their gorgeous mantles on ; 
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GLADLY now we gather round it, 
For the toiling day is done, 

And the gay and solemn twilight 
Follows down the golden sun ; 

Shadows lengthen on the pavement, 
Stalk like giants through the gloom, 

Wander past the dusky casement, 
Creep around the fire-lit room. 

Draw the curtains, close the shutters, 
Place the slippers by the fire, 

Though the rude wind loudly mutters, 
What care we for wind-sprite’s ire? 


What care we for outward seeming, 
Fickle fortune’s love or smile? 

If around us love is beaming, 
Love can human ills beguile ! 

*Neath the cottage roof and palace 
From the peasant to the king— 


When we watch the glorious sunset 
3eaming on the green-clad hill, 

With rapture we exclaim again, 
Autumn is beautiful. 


3ut when the chilling Winter 
3reathes on the snow-clad earth, 
And with its icy fetters checks 
The silvery streamlet’s mirth, 
We look beyond its cold and gloom 
To another smiling Spring, 
And patiently await till Time 
Its sunny days shall bring. 


So childhood’s hours, and youtn’s gay morn, 
And manhood’s sterner days 

Are strewn with joys, enwreathed with hope, 
And charmed with siren lays ; 

But when by wintery age each joy 
Of early life is riven, 

The trusting heart, through every ill, 
Sees love and light in heaven. 


All are quaffing from life’s chalice 
Bubbles that enchantment bring. 

Grates are glowing, music flowing, 
From the lips we love the best ; 

O, the joy, the bliss of knowing 
There are hearts whereon to rest ! 


Hearts that throb with eager gladness, 
Hearts that echo with our own, 

While grim Care and haunting Sadness 
Mingle ne’er in look or tone ; 

Care may tread the halls of Daylight, 
Sadness haunt the midnight hour, 

But the weird and witching Twilight 
Brings the glowing Hearth-stone’s dower, 

Altar of our holiest feelings ! : 
Childhood’s well-remembered shrine ! ° 

Spirit-yearnings, soul-revealings, 
Wreaths immortal round thee twine, 
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ATTENTION to little things has been said to 
be the mark of a little mind. Whatever may 
be meant by this remark, those who scorn what 
they call “ petty” details have never risen above 
their fellows, while history is full of the names 
of men who were careful of the minutest affairs, 
This faculty was one of the most striking pecul- 
jarities of the world’s greatest orator. Demos. 
thenes was as anxious about his gestures and 
his intonation as about the selection of his 
words or the cogency of his arguments. Napo- 
leon considered the smallest details of his family 
expenditure, and the most trivial facts relating 
to his army, as worthy of his attention as the 
tactics of a battle, the plan of a campaign, or 
the revision of a code. Washington was careful 
of small things, as his account-books and his 
correspondence will show ; and even while act- 
ing as the chief magistrate of the nation in its 
most unsettled and trying period, he gave time 
to regulate and direct in matters of household 
economy. Merchants whose accumulations have 
been counted by the million have been noted for 
their attention to details; and by their failure 
to exercise this care many a man has become 
bankrupt in fortune or has forever suffered from 
needless want. But nature is the great teacher. 
With what perfection her little things are 
finished! The atom of sand, the crystal of 
snow, the microscopic flowef of the moss, or the 
vegetation of mold is as perfect as the mountain 
of granite, the monarch of the forests, or the 
world of waters. Rather is it the mark of a 
small mind to neglect small things; and we 
hope our boys and girls will learn to regard both 
the small and the great things which make up 
life. He who directed us to “fear the Lord,” 
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said also, ‘Go to the ant.” This counsel applies 
to study and to play, to work and to rest, and 
this is your time to fix this lesson in your Kearts. 

In our last number we suggested some out- 
door sports. February is usually more open 
than January, and hence has been sometimes 
called “the month of thaws.” If the weather 
is therefore unpleasant, and the ground unfit for 
out-door sports, you may exercise yourselves 
with pastimes of another kind in-doors. A 
right pleasant and amusing play for an evening 
party or the family circle is 


Buzz. 


It is played in this manner: the party sit in a 
row or circle, and commencing at one end each 
person counts out a number in successive order ; 
but whenever any number contains the figure 7 
or is any multiple of 7, such as 14, 21, 28, and 
the like, the person whose turn it is to answer 
must say buzz.” You must keep your wits 
about you or you will be sure to trip up, and 
the one who trips must step out of the ring. In 
such case the game begins again with the first 
2 emma hc “one, two, three, four, five, six, 

UZZ, eight, é - tw rcease. © 2 6 ? 
twenty-nine,” and so oe Te ee 
company engage in the play, but they never 
counted up to a hundred. The one who is left 
last without failing is the champion, and receives 
all the forfeits if there are any imposed. 


Fora laughable exercise let some good reader 
give a specimen of his skill in the art of 
Interpolation. 


This is done as follows: A paragraph is 
selected to be read, and wherever a comma or 
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other short pause occurs, at the first one the 
reader interpolates the word “before” and at 
the second “behind,” so on alternating these 
two words until he reaches a period, where he 
interpolates the words “before and behind.” 
Almost any reading, always excepting serious 
or sacred subjects, will furnish the foundation 
for this exercise. Suppose, for example, we take 
this paragraph: “ Jenny and Dick, with baskets 
on their arms, and cups in their hands, went out 
into the fields to gather strawberries. Climbing 
a fence, and running down the hill, Dick sud- 
denly espied a snake. ‘Run, and get out of the 
way,’ he cried, at the same time dropping his 
basket and picking up a stone. But the poor 
little serpent, as much frightened as the children, 
glided off into the grass, and when Dick raised 
himself up to throw the stone, it could nowhere 
be seen. The children’s sport was spoiled for 
that day.” 

Now let us “interpolate” according to the 
directions above given, and the paragraph 
becomes : “ Jenny and Dick before, with baskets 
on their arms behind, and cups in their hands 
before, went out into the fields to gather straw- 
berries before and behind. Climbing a fence 
before, and running down the hill behind, Dick 
suddenly espied a snake before and behind. 
‘Run before, and get out of the way behind,’ he 
cried before, at the same time dropping his 
basket and picking up a stone before and behind. 
But the poor little serpent before, as much 
frightened as the children behind, glided off into 
the grass before, and when Dick raised himself 
to throw the stone behind, it could nowhere be 
seen before and behind. The children’s sport 
was spoiled for that day before and behind.” 

When we first heard this species of entertain- 
ment we were greatly amused, and a whole room 
full of company broke out into an “ inextinguish- 
“ able laughter,” to use Homer’s epithet, at the 
comicality and ridiculousness of the reader. 


For your study by the evening lamp we give 
you a few puzzles to exercise your ingenuity 
upon, and our first one is, 

6. Scriptural Mental Scene. 


In a vale near the gate of an Eastern city, 
and within view of images of idols and altars 
for their worship, a group of aged men are 
assembled. All are of venerable appearance, 
and some are in the white linen garments of the 
priesthood. A youth, on whose countenance 
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sorrow is strongly marked, stands before them, 
addressing them with impassioned earnestness. 
Fragments of earthenware lie scattered on the 
ground at his feet. 


7. Hand and String Puzzle. 


HAVING tied two strings to the wrists of two 
persons, first intersecting them, as in the dia- 
gram above, the puzzle is to release them with- 
out untying either of the strings. 


8. Charade. 


My first’s a thing which I have heard 
Moves with many a quiver. 
My second is a Spanish word 
Which signifies a river. 
And when one wants to do a thing, 
My third’s the word you choose. 
My whole, if put upon a spring, 
You any day may use. 


9. Rebus. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs.—The answers to puz- 
zles in our December number are as follows: 

53. Historical Mental Picture-—Henry the 
First at a church in Normandy. See Iume's 
“ History of England.” 

54. Wames of Birds Enigmatically Expressed — 
1. Cas(t)-o-war-y. 2. Yellow-hammer. 3. King- 
fisher. 4. Partridge. 5. Cor(ner)-mor(e)-ant. 
6. Robin-red-breast. 7. Wood-peck-er(mine,) 
8. Pig-e-on. 9. Curl-ew(e.) 10. Flam(e)-in-go. 

55. Luigma.—Slip. 

56. A Word Rebus.—Almond, Martin, Are, 
Zany, Oak, North, the initials forming the name 
of the River Amazon. 

We shall be glad to have our young readers 
contribute to this department of their magazine. 
Even should we be unable to use all their arti- 
cles, the time and skill used in preparing them 
will be a useful exercise to them and may be of 
service to us. 


: 


Books for Young People. 


Io! 


Pooks for Young People. 


SoRROW. 
of the Soul answered in God.” 12mo0. 373 pp. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.  Cin- 


cinnatt: George Crosby. 

Disappointment and sorrow are inseparable 
from the lot of man. Death comes into our 
household and removes the best beloved of the 
family circle. Sickness prostrates the strong 
man, misfortune reduces the proud and mighty 
to humbler levels, riches make themselves wings 
and fly away, poverty stalks into our presence 
or remains an unbidden guest in our homes; 
losses, the estrangement of friends, ingratitude 
of children, the whisperings of evil tongues, our 
own follies and sin, the entail of human trans- 
gression, and the failure of our hopes are the 
parents of sorrow. But for all earthly sorrow 
there is a cure. In the business of life, in 
laughter, in music, in friendship, in self-determi- 
nation there is a partial remedy; but only in the 
religion of Christ is there complete redress. 
Our author’s treatise on sorrow is full and _ satis- 
factory. He treats of its characteristics, its 
causes, its kinds, its bearing upon some of the 
higher themes of existence, the ministry of sor- 
row, and the alleviation and destruction of sor- 
row, The style is a model of writing; many 
sentences are as rhythmical as verse without be- 
ing in numbers ; and the thoughts are chaste and 


elevating. It will profit all who read it. 


BurrerFLy’s FLicurs. By the author of the 
«Win and Wear” Sertes. Six volumes in a 


box, 80. LMlustrated. $4.50. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. Cincinnati: George 
Crosby. 


Butterfly was the pet name given by an aunt 
to Ellen Courtland, a little child of ten years. 
Her experiences in visiting Mount Mansfield, 
Saratoga, Niagara, Montreal, the sea-side, and 
Philadelphia are told in these volumes. But- 
terfly had an inquiring mind, and kept her eyes 
open. What she saw she tried to learn some- 
thing about, and on every route that she traveled 
and every place that she visited with her aunt 
she found objects of interest and study ; and the 
young reader who follows Butterfly in her flights 
will learn much about many places in our coun- 
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By Rev. Fohin Reid, author of “Voices | try which he has not seen himself. The style 


in which these books are written is fascinating, 
the scenes are varied and attractive, and both 
boys and girls will read them with delight. 


AuTUMN LEAF Srories. By £. AL 7! 18m. 
flustrated, 8m. 60 ets. Philadelphia: F. 
P. Skelly & Co. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
In this little volume are included nine pleas- 

antly-told and interesting stories, designed to 
illustrate the evils of selfishness, of stolen 
pleasures, anger, and impatience, and the blessed 
effects that flow from doing good, from love, 
from humility, and from purity of heart and of 
life. The style is simple and attractive, and 
well adapted to instruct as well as to please. 


How JENNIE FOUND HER Lorn, and How She 
Thanked Him. By the author of the “ Golden 
Ladder Series,” ete. 18mo. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers. Cincinnati : George 
Crosby, 

This story, told in verse, is well done. Jennie 
and a younger brother are left orphans at a 
tender age, and hearing that the minister could 
tell her something about the Lord, Jennie sought 
the church, where the sexton found them, and 
referred them to the kind-hearted minister, who 
took them to his own home. Pleased with their 
deportment, and their early desire to find the 
Lord, he keeps and instructs them ; and in re- 
turn for his kindness jn adopting them into his 
family, Jennie sought out and found opportuni- 
tes to carry comfort and peace t6 other children, 
some of whom she knew in her own poverty 
and homelessness, Thus the child who had 
found the Lord returned thanks for his bounty. 


Lamps, Pircurrs, AND TRUMPETS. Lectuyes ont 
the Vocation of the Preacher. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes, Biographical, Historical, and Eiuet- 
datory of Levery Order of Pulpit: Leloguence, 
from the Great Preachers of All Ager By 
Edwin Paxton flood. Second Series. %2mo. 


BI.75. New York: M. W. Dodd. Cincinnaté: 
Litchcock & Walden. 


We have in the present series of lectures the 
same happy arrangement and condensed state- 
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ment of facts and views that characterized the 
first. The subjects discussed are based on the 
pulpit of our own age and times—the new ques- 
tions and modes of thought, the new theories of 
Church and theology, the new dogmas and in- 
terpretations of Gospel truth are ably handled, 
and the reader will be both charmed with the 
style and instructed by the matter. Mr. Hood 
has done a good work in these volumes, and the 
youth of our country will learn and profit much 


by giving themselves to the attentive perusal of 
these lectures. 


THE SPANISH BARBER. A Tule. By the author 
of “Mary Powell.” 16mo. $1.25. Mew 
York: M. W. Dodd. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. 

The name of the writer is a guarantee for the 
excellence of this book. Years ago, when we 
read the “Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell, afterward Mrs. Milton,” we were struck 
with the life-likeness of the descriptions and the 
beautiful pictures of the great poet’s character 
and habits. This volume exhibits the same care 
and skill in the descriptions, and throws the 
same charm over the scenes. ‘The story is con- 
cerned with the efforts and successes of the 
Spanish Evangelization Society in distributing 
copies of the Sacred Word in Andalusia and 
the very heart of Spain. Some of the fruit 
borne by these labors is shown in this tale. The 
characters are well drawn, the narrative inter- 
esting, and the style simple and unaffected. It 
can not fail to prove attractive to the young 
reader. 


Worps oF COMFORT for Parents Bereaved of 
Little Children. Edited by William Logan, 
Glasgow, Scotland. i16mo. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
Rachel weeping for her children and refusing 

to be comforted because they are not, or Jacob 

weeping for the loss of his son and mourning 
many days, is only a type of every bereaved 
parent. Brotherly and _ sisterly affection, the 

Jove of husbands and wives, of friends and kins- 

folk, and of children toward their Parents can 

be measured by almost all, but only a parent 

can know the depth of a parent’s love or a 

parent’s grief. To those who are bereaved, this 

little volume will be a welcome gift. It contains 

a number of consolatory paragraphs and poems 

from the best writers in the language, and will 
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indeed be a balm for those wounds that are the 
longest to heal. 


Russet Leaves. By James Pummill. 2mo. 
Handsomely Illustrated. $2. Philadelphia: 
9. B. Lippincott & Co. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden. 

These leaves are sketches in prose and verse, 
alive with the poetic spirit, and written in the 
vein of a fine enthusiast of nature. The style is 
chaste and unpretending, but its freshness and 
simplicity are a charm, and the more quickly 
win our sympathy. The printing and binding 
of the volume can not be excelled in America, 
and the perfection of the workmanship is due 
to the exquisite taste and skill of the author 


himself, who is a practical printer, and knows 
how “to fling ink.” 


AGNES MortTon’s Triat; or, Zhe Lost Dia- 
mond, and TUE YouNG GOVERNESS. By 
Emma N. Janvier. 16m0, 281 pp. $1.25, 
Cincinnalt: [Hitchcock & Walden. 

-The first of these stories concerns a young 
girl who, after the death of her parents, is taken 
to the home of her aunt, and is there well pro- 
vided for. On the death of her guardian and 
protector she inherits a small estate and a few 
articles of household property, among which, 
secreted in a hidden drawer of an old bureau, 
is a valuable diamond. The cupidity of her 
cousins, who knew of the existence of this jewel, 
subject her to much annoyance and trial. Ac- 
cusing her of theft, they search in vain in the 
trunks and the bureau for what they had no 
claim to. Agnes herself knows nothing about 
the diamond, nor even that her aunt intended it 
for her ; she knows only that her aunt’s will was 
that she should receive ‘the case of drawers 
and its contents.” On opening the first drawer 
a little slip of paper fell out containing these _ 
words simply, “ Look further.” But not till two 
years afterward was the secret drawer found, 
and then by a young cabinet-maker, who took 
the measurement of the case to make one like 
it. Agnes was thus vindicated from the charge 
of theft, but these two years were for her a 
period of great trial. Her cold-hearted relatives 
were baffled in their effort to blast the reputation 
of a pure and innocent girl. ‘The Young Gov- 
erness” is a story of a young girl maintain- 
ing herself during the absence of her sea-faring 
father. It is pure and good, and well told. 


Editor's Gossip. 


Feditor’s Gossip. 


* OVERCOME EVIL witu Goop.”—That seems 
like a strange and hard command. It appears 
to be so much more natural and easy to resent 
-evil, to do an injury in return for an injury 
received. 
tice it the more we become convinced that evil 
is easier overcome by good than by evil. Fire 
may sometimes overcome fire, as a fire on the 
mountains is sometimes put out by going off to 
a distance and kindling other fires that burn up 
to the great one that is raging, and then the fire 
goes out because it has nothing more to burn. 
But water puts fire out at once; so good puts 
out evil without a great, roundabout process 
A little child 
A young 


of doing a great deal more evil. 
we heard of lately understood this. 


girl by the name of Sarah Dean was taught the | 


precepts of the Bible by her mothtr. One day 

she came to her mother very much delighted to 

show her some plums that a friend had given 

her. The mother said to her, “Your friend 

was very kind, and has given you a great 
” 

Be es,” replied Sarah, “she was, and she 


gave me more than these, but I have given some 


” 
away: ; . 
Ro whom did you give them ?” 


“J gave them to a girl who pushes me off the 
path and makes faces at me.” 
« Why did you give them to her ?” 

“Because I thought that would make her 
know that I wished to be kind to her, and per- 


haps she will not be unkind and rude to me 


- ” 
again. 
oTrhis was true. The rude girl was afterward 


very good to Sarah, and felt very sorry that she 
had treated her unkindly. How truly did the 
little one obey the command, “ Overcome evil 


with good Ui 


“Jp 1s MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN ‘ro 
Receive.”—This is another hard saying which 
many think is hard to understand. Surely it 
seems better to be receiving good things than to 
give them away. And yet the good and wise 
Savior was right. To receive implies need; it 
shows that we are in circumstances of want; to 
give implies plenty, that we have enough and to 


And yet the more we study and prac- 


spare. Surely it is better to be so situated in 
this world that we have the means of giving 
from our plenty than to be so situated that we 
are glad to receive in our poverty. But then 
again there is really more pleasure in giving 
than in receiving. Some grown people, and 


| some children, too, have learned this, as will be 


seen from the following little incident : 

“What are you going to do with your money?” 
said Alice N., coming up to her brothers and 
sisters, Who were talking very earnestly together 
in another part of the room. 

“That is just what we have been thinking 
about,” said one of them. ‘ Suppose we put it 
all together and buy something nice for little 
Ellen; you know she is not well and can not 
come to school.” 

“O yes,” cried Alice, “that is what I should 
like to do.” 

“But I wanted to buy Something else with 
mine,” said Teddy, 

It was some time before they could decide. 
At length three of them agreed to spend their 
money for Ellen, the others preferred buying 
sweets for themselves, 

“But who shall take it to her ?” 
garet; “it will not do for us 
consult Miss M,.” 

They did so, and Alice, the oldest, was the 
one appointed to convey the gift. 

“What did she Say?” asked the children 
when Alice returned, 

_“‘O, she was so pleased, and said ‘it was very 
kind of us.’ She can hardly eat any thing; and 
the sponge-cakes looked very nice.” 

“I am glad we did So, are n’t you?” said 


srnest. “It is better than spending it for our- 
selves,” 


A 

Y es, my dear readers, 
the Savior was right. 
give than to receive,” 


said Mar- 


all to go. Let us 


Ernest was right, and 
“It is more blessed to 


Livre py 


LitrLe.—Many duties seem very 
large 


and very hard when we look at them all 
at once, but they become easy when we begin 
them and find that after all they are only to be 
done “little by little.” 


“Only one stitch at a time, Martha,” said a 
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mother to her little girl, ‘one stitch at a time 
without leaving off, and your task will be done, 
for it is not a long one. Remember, it was by 
one step at a time that you learned to walk; by 
one letter at a time that you learned to read; 


by one stroke at a time that you learned to 
write.” 


INFLUENCE OF CHILDREN’S PRAYERS.—In one 
of the darkest periods of the Reformation, when 
Luther, Melancthon, and others were assembled 


to consult upon what should be done, Melanc- 
thon retired from the council under great dejec- 
tion of spirit. After a short time he returned, 
his countenance beaming with confidence and 
joy; and when all were surprised at the change, 
he told them that he had just seen a sight which 
assured him of success. He had seen some 
little children engaged in prayer for the Refor- 
mation. ‘Their mothers, who were assembled 
for the same purpose, had brought them to- 
gether, and he was assured such prayers would 
be heard of God. Courage in the needful hour 
for the greatest work ever accomplished by un- 
inspired men was thus breathed into the soul by 
children’s prayers. Such prayers the Church 
needs yet. Children, do you pray, not only for 
father and mother, for brother and sister, but 
also for the Church of God and for the world ? 


“Sour GRAPES.”—You have read or heard 
of Afsop’s fable about the fox that tried very 
hard to get at some grapes that were out of his 
reach, and who, finding he could not get them, 
went away, saying “they are sour anyhow.” 
A colored man, to whom meat was a rare biess- 
ing, one day found in his trap a rabbit. He 
took him out alive, held him under his arm, 
petted him, and began to speculate upon his 
qualities. “ O, how berry fat! Da fattest I 
eber did see! Let me see how me cook him. 
Me roast him? No, he is so berry fat he lose 
all de fit. Me fry him? Ah, he so berry fat he 
fry himself. Golly, how fat he be! Den me 
stew him.” The thought of the savory stew 
made the negro forget himself, and in spreading 
out the feast to his imagination his arm relaxed, 
when off hopped the rabbit, and squatting at a 
goodly distance, eyed his late owner with great 
composure. . The negro knew there was an end 
of the matter, so summoning all his philosophy, 
he thus addressed the rabbit: “ You long-eared, 


white-whiskered, red-eyed rat, you not so berry 
fat arter all!” 


Flours. 


Opps AND Enps.—A surgeon writes: ‘Our 
four-year-old has been luxuriating in the measles, 
and has heard our conjectures as to the proba- 
bility of their attacking his younger brother. 
The other day, probably remembering the usual 
course of his outgrown clothing, he said patron- 
izingly, ‘George, you may have the measles 
when I have done with them.” Strange to say, 
George did n’t seem to appreciate the gift. 


Amiable Mother.—“ Were, Tommy, is some 
nice castor-oil, with orange in it.” 

Doctor.—* Now remember, don’t give it all to 
Tommy.” 

Tommy—who has been there before.— Doc- 
tor ’s a nice man, ma; give it all to the doctor.” 


A younG lady from the country recently saw 
for the first time a steam fire-engine at work, 


and innocently asked why they boiled the water 
before throwing it on the fire. 


A MOTHER reproved her three-year-oldster 
for eating icicles. The analytical youngster re- 


plied, “I didn’t eat ’em, mamma; I only sucked 
the juice out of ’em.” 


“Bur if I put my money in the savings 
bank,” inquired one of the newly arrived, “ when 
can I draw it out again ?” 

“Och,” replied his friend, “sure an’ if you 
put it in to-day, you can draw it out again 
to-morrow by giving a fortnight’s notice.” 


An Irishman dropped a letter in the post- 
office the other day with the following memoran- 
dum on the corner, for the benefit of all indolent 
postmasters into whose hands it might fall: 
«Please hasten the delay of this.” 


A CLERGYMAN was preparing his discourse 
for Sunday, stopping occasionally to review 
what he had written, and to erase that which he 
was disposed to disapprove, when he was ac- 
costed by his little son, who had numbered but 
five Summers: ‘ Father, does God tell you what 
to preach ?” 

“Certainly, my child.” 

“Then what makes you scratch it out ?” 


A LADY being asked for a receipt for hoop- 
ing-cough for little twin patients, copied by 
mistake something referring to the pickling of 
onions, which said: “If not too young, skin 
them pretty closely, immerse in scalding water, 
sprinkle plentifully with salt, and leave them for 
a week in strong brine.” 
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ERNEST OF FELSENBURG. 


CHAPTER IX. 


a ATHER MEURAD 
eeS- kept the boy with him 


instruct him still more, and 
3 cure him of some bad habits 
which he had learned among 
his former companions. He 
thought, too, that the simple 
food and fresh mountain air 
would restore his health, which had suffered 
from living so long under ground. 

Toward Autumn father Meurad resolved 

to leave his lonely home and go forth to 
seek for the parents of the boy. But first 
he intended to take the child to the father 
of the youth who had first met him—an 
honest farmer who lived in the mountain— 
that he might be taken care of during his 
absence. 
_ Early one fine Autumn morning the old 
man awoke the child and went with him to 
the chapel to pray for a blessing upon his 
journey. After they had breakfasted and 
provided themselves with food for the jour- 
ney, they set out, traveling at first in lonely 
foot-paths, which were only frequented by 
shepherds and chamois-hunters. Toward 
midday they came to an overhanging rock, 
in whose shade they sat down to rest and 
refresh themselves. 

Presently a little son of the goatherd 
came past and made his bow to father 
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Meurad. Ernest sprang up and cried out 
in astonishment, “ O, look! there is a little 
man like myself. O, I never knew that 
there were any more little people ; I thought 
I was the only one in the world. You will 
go with us, will you not ?” 

The shepherd-boy begged to be allowed 
to carry Meurad’s wallet, and went with 
them to the delight of the child, who talked 
much to his new companion. 

Soon they came to a green valley, where 
a herd of sheep was grazing, and under 
the shade of a rock they saw a shepherdess 
sitting; she had in one hand a crook, and 
in the other she held a book, from which 
she was reading attentively. The look on 
her face was soft and gentle, but very sad. 
Meurad went up to her, and, although they 
had never met before, she knew him by 
report, and rising, saluted him respectfully. 
Meurad said to her, “You can not have 
been keeping this flock long. When I saw 
the owner lately he never mentioned you.” 

She replied that she had kept sheep for 
some years in the mountains, but had only 
been in the service of her present master 
three days. 

“Where do you come from?” he asked, 
“and why do you look so sad ?” 

At this question the girl burst into tears. 

“ Ah,” she said, “I came from a long 
way off When I was young a thoughtless 
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action caused me great misery. 
the service of a kind mistress, and care- 
lessly left her only child for a few minutes 
alone; in my absence the child was stolen 
by robbers. I could not bear to see the 
grief of my mistress, and fled into the 
mountains. Here I live in loneliness, and 
pray daily to God that he will one day 
restore the child to his parents.” 

Father Meurad listened with deep atten- 
tion, and said, “I think that God has even 
now heard your prayers ;” and taking from 
_ his pocket the picture of Ernest’s mother, 

which he carried with him the more easily 
to discover the child’s parents, he showed 
it to the girl and said, “Do you know this 
picture ?” 

The girl uttered a cry of mingled fear 
and joy. 

“O,” she exclaimed, “it is the Countess 
of Felsenburg, the mother of the stolen 
child 1”? 

At the cry of the girl little Ernest came 
running up, and looking at the new figure 
with wondering eyes said, “What is the 
matter, and why do you cry? Are you 
hungry? Here is some bread and an apple, 
will you eat them ?” 

“See,” said Meurad, “this is the child 
who was stolen with the picture.” 

Overpowered by the sudden joy, the girl 
sank on her knees, and raising her hands 
to heaven exclaimed, “O God, thou hast 
heard my prayers, hear now my thanks- 
giving, which I am not worthy to offer unto 
thee.” Then embracing the child she ex- 
claimed, “Can it indeed be true, or am I 
dreaming? Yes, it is the dear child him- 
self. You are as like to your father as 
one dew-drop is to another. O, how de- 
lighted your mother will be to see you, and 
what pleasure to you to see your father and 
mother !” 

Father Meurad was deeply moved at the 
meeting, and said, “ God be praised, whose 
providence has so watched over this child! 
He has dried the tears of this poor girl, 
and will restore the child to his sorrowing 
parents. He has blessed the first steps of 


| 
I was in 
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my journey, and spared me the fatigue of a 
long search. Praised be his name forever 
for his mercy and goodness !” 

Meurad then went with Ernest and Mar- 
garet to the cottage of the farmer, while 
the little shepherd-boy returned to his 
sheep. 

“Are these my father and mother?” 
asked Ernest, as the farmer and his wife 
came to the cottage door to meet them. 
He was very disappointed when he heard 
that they were not. “They look so kind,” 
he said, “my father and mother could not 
be kinder; I should like to stay with 
them.” 

They only remained here a short time, 
and continued their journey, accompanied 
by the shepherd-boy, the son of the farmer. 
Toward evening they left the mountain and 
came to a village, where they passed the 
night. The following morning they hired a 
carriage and set out upon their journey in 


the hope of reaching Felsenburg in three 
days. 


CHAPTER X. 


The first day of the journey passed 
quickly away. The pleasure of the drive, 
and the number of castles and _ villages 
which seemed to fly past the carriage, de- 
lighted Ernest beyond measure, and when- 
ever he saw a castle upon a mountain in 
the distance he always asked whether it 
was not Felsenburg. 

Toward the evening of the second day 
they came to a thick wood, through which 
the road was so bad that traveling was 
almost impossible ; the wind blew roughly, 
and the rain fell in torrents. They were 
obliged to take refuge in an inn in the 
midst of the wood, which was supposed to 
be full of robbers. Tired with the journey, 
they were all soon asleep, excepting Meu- 
rad, who, having seen the child safe in his 
room, remained up praying and reading by 
the light of a taper. 

All of a sudden there was heard a loud 
knocking at the doors, and men’s voices 
demanded admittance. All in the house 
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“Flere is some bread and an apple.” 


were startled out of their sleep, and Meu- Meurad quieted her and went down, but 
rad left his room. the people of the inn were too frightened 

“0,” cried Margaret, meeting him, “I | to open the door; the men outside con- 
am afraid there are robbers, and the young | tinued to knock, threatening to break it in. 
Count will be stolen again !” Meurad, with a calm and courageous 
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voice, said, ‘* The door can not protect us; 
God alone is our shield; we are all in his 
hands.” 

He then opened the door, and four fierce- 
looking armed men came in, one of them 
carrying a lighted torch. 

“We must have every room in the 
house,” they said; “our master will be 
here immediately, and the inn must be at 
his service.” F 

Meurad asked who their master was, and 
heard with as much surprise as joy that it 
was the Count Frederick of Felsenburg, 
Ernest’s father. The Count had never left 
the army so long as the war lasted, but 
now that peace was declared he was on his 
way home. 

The news of the declaration of peace 
filled all with joy, and the people of the inn 
vied with each other in attention to the 
soldiers, who excused themselves for their 
violent conduct on account of the weather. 
“In such a storm,” they said, “even a 
soldier might be excused for not wishing 
to pass the night out-of-doors.” They 
told, too, how they had lost themselves ‘in 
the wood, and could not at first find the 
house until they were guided to it by the 
burning light. 

The fact that the taper by which he was 
praying so late should have led the Count’s 
soldiers to the house made a deep impres- 
sion upon Meurad, who saw the hand of 
Providence in all things, and he thanked 
God heartily for the happy result, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Soon afterward the Count himself came— 
a tall, noble-looking man, with q handsome 
face and a pleasant manner, 
that father Meurad was in 
sent for him. 

“J am heartily glad to see you, reverend 
father,” said he. “After such a journey 
and in such weather to be again under a 
roof and in a warm room is a great com- 
fort, but the sight of your face is q still 
greater pleasure, and I must open my heart 


Upon hearing 
the house he 


to you. All my people are, as you see, in 
high spirits at the prospect of seeing their 
homes again after their toils. But I, their 
leader, as is often the case in this world, 
have the only sad heart among them. I 
fear that some misfortune has happened at 
home. My wife is indeed well, but I am 
very anxious about my only son; for a long 
time my wife has scarcely mentioned him, 
and in her last letter she tells me that I 
may, perhaps, never see him again. You 
are acquainted with many people in this 
part of the country, father, for you have 
been a brave warrior in your time; do you 
know any thing which has happened at 
Felsenburg? If you can not give me in- 
formation, at least you can offer me some 
counsel or consolation.” 

Father Meurad answered with a cheerful 
air, “I can, indeed, give you the most 
welcome news. Your son is alive and 
well, and is the dearest child I ever saw in 
my life.” 

“You know him?” said the Count, sur- 
prised. 

“O, very well,” said Meurad. “The 
time you have been away has been very 
eventful to him.” 

He then related to the astonished Count 
all that he knew of the child, and to con- 
firm his story showed him the picture of 
the Countess. 

“Yes, it is she,” said the Count, “to the 
very life; but I fear she will not look so 
blooming now, she must have suffered very 
much. But where is the boy?” 

“Here, in this house,” said Meurad. 

“In this house!” exclaimed the Count. 
“O, why did you not tell me that before, 
father? Take me to him at once.” 

Meurad took the taper from the table, 
and the Count followed him to the room 
of his son. The child was sleeping the 
peaceful sleep of innocence, and the Count 
bent over him with tears in his eyes. 

“Ernest, dear Ernest,” he cried, taking 
the boy’s hand and gently kissing him, 
“wake up, your father is here.” 

The little Ernest rubbed his eyes and 
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“Nor can I,” said Ernest. 
happy he has made us !” 

The Count was delighted with the child. 

“ O, father Meurad,” he said after listen- 
ing with pleasure to Ernest’s lively ques- 
tions and answers, “what do I not owe 
you! All my estates would be too little to 
reward you for the care you have bestowed 
upon my child.” 

In the mean time Margaret had entered 
the room and stood timidly at a distance. 
When the Count saw her he gave her his 
hand in token of forgiveness, and spoke 
kindly to her. 

“But the robbers,” he said sternly, “shall 
pay heavily for their misdeeds.” 

He at once gave orders to his soldiers 
to seek them out in their hiding-place and 
bring them to Felsenburg. Then he turned 
again to talk to his son, and would gladly 
have remained there all night if Meurad 
had not reminded him that they all needed 
sleep that they might be ready for their 
journey to Felsenburg in the morning. 


CHAPTER XII, 


; In the mean time the Countess was lead- 
ing a lonely, sorrowful life at 
She had heard the proclamati 
and hoped soon to see her husband again ; 
but mingled with this hope was the dread- 
ful thought that he must now hear of the 
loss of his child. In her anxiety she could 
find peace and rest nowhere; she wandered 
about from room to room, now in the 
chapel, now in the garden, finding no com- 
ie oe ae fervent prayer, and in the 
thought that all events 
ore Wipe are Overruled by an 
One day she wandered to th 
and entering an arbor, spent 
there in weeping and praying for strength 
to bear her great trial. Suddenly she heard 
a footstep, and looking up saw Margaret 
who had just arrived with the Counts 
party. A ray of hope dawned upon the 
heart of the Countess as she recognized 
Margaret, and saw the girl’s cheerful] face ; 
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the sight was as welcome as an angel from 
heaven. 

“O, gracious lady,” said Margaret, “I 
bring you good news of your dear Ernest. 
He lives, and you will soon see him again.” 

She had scarcely begun to speak when 
father Meurad entered the arbor to prepare 
the Countess for the arrival of her husband 
and child. The prudent man gave her to 
understand that she might expect to see 
them in an hour or two; and full of joyful 
hope the Countess led Meurad to the room 
in which the child had formerly slept. 

As she opened the door of the room what 
was her astonishment at seeing her hus- 
band with the child in his arms hasten to 
meet her! With a cry of delight she sank 
into the arms of the Count, embracing her 
husband and child. 

“Now I could gladly die,” she said at 
length, “since I have lived to see this day. 
O, how wonderfully has God overruled all 
events! I dreaded to meet you, my dear 
husband, without our child, and now at the 
first moment of our meeting you place him 
in my arms. Never again will I distrust 
God’s mercy and goodness.” 

The happy parents shed tears of joy and 
gratitude. Margaret wept with them, and 
even father Meurad could not restrain his 
tears. 

After they had somewhat recovered their 
calmness, Ernest began to tell his story to 
his mother, who listened to him with min- 
gled smiles and tears. He pictured the 
moment when, through a cleft in the rock, 
he first caught sight of the outer world. 
But with still greater emotion he described 
the never-to-be-forgotten moment when 
father Meurad first spoke to him of God. 

“ Really,” said the Count, “ I could almost 
wish to have passed my childhood in such 
acavern. We are too much accustomed to 
the sight of the works of God; if we could 
see them for the first time as Ernest did, 
when we have reached an intelligent age, 
what a different impression they would pro- 
duce upon us! How we should rejoice in 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, 
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and see in the greatness of his works a 
pledge of his love and goodness toward us, 
his creatures !” 


“Yes,” replied the Countess, ‘and per- | 


haps the first sight of heaven may produce 
in us the same feelings as the sight of the 
beautiful earth did in Ernest upon 
escape from his underground abode. 


his 


’ the flowers, the lambs, and the trees, which 
pleased him so much in the cave, were only 
imperfect copies of the works of nature, 
so all our delights in this world may be 
only a shadow of the joys of heaven. But 
certainly the happiness of seeing again, 
eyen on earth, our loved ones after a long 
and sad separation, must be a real foretaste 

( of the bliss of meeting in heaven those 

whom we have loved and lost; for I feel at 

this moment as if heaven itself could have 
no greater joy.” 

The venerable father Meurad added, “I 
quite agree with all you say, but the special 
lesson which Ernest’s story teaches us 
seems to be that the wisdom, goodness, 
and mercy of God are so evident through- 
out creation that even a child can see them, 
and recognize the Creator in his works.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


After a few days the Count’s soldiers 
returned, bringing with them the robbers, 
whose retreat they had found out. They 
brought, too, @ wagon loaded with chests 
full of stolen valuables. The robbers had 
not sought after the lost child, for, finding 
the iron door locked, and not being ac- 
quainted with the opening in the rock 
through which he had escaped, they con- 
cluded that he must either have fallen 
down one of the deep pits about the cave 
or have been buried alive by the falling in 
of one of the passages. 

They were, therefore, much astonished 
when they arrived at Felsenburg to see 
the young Count standing by his father’s 
side. 

“We thought,” said the captain, “that 


For | 
it seems to me that, as Ernest’s playthings, | 
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no man living could equal us in cunning, 
and now we are overreached by a mere 
child !” 

The musician with the dulcimer, who was 
among them when they were taken, said to 
himself, “ We stole this child that he might 
secure our safety, and now he is the cause 
of our ruin.” 

William, the young man who had always 
been kind to the boy, said, “This is the 
hand of God, who has saved the child 
from us; and I rejoice that he is alive, 
although I must lose my own life. J now 
see the truth of what my father and mother 
used so often to tell me—‘If the wicked 
could hide himself in the depth of the 
earth, yet God’s justice could find him, and 
bring him to the punishment he deserves,’ ” 

When Ernest saw William among the 
robbers he was grieved, and begged his 
father to spare this man, who had shown 
him so much kindness. The Count said 
he could promise nothing, but that he 
would deal with him as mercifully as he 
could. As it appeared upon examination 
that the young man had never shed blood 
and was more a servant to the robbers 
than a robber himself, he was condemned 
to be imprisoned until he should show 
that he might safely be allowed to return to 
his friends. 

“See,” said the Count to him, “as no 
wrong is left unpunished, so no good deed 
is left unrewarded. You owe the lightness 
of your punishment to your kindness to my 
child. I will pay back to your mother all 
that I owe you for my son, and I hope you 
will so conduct yourself that I may soon 
be able to restore you to her.” 

The rest of the robbers received the just 
punishment of their crimes, and the old 
s§'pSy woman was imprisoned for life. The 
stolen goods were restored to their owners 
wherever they could be found, and the re- 
mainder of the property was used to found 
an orphan-house, which the Count and 
Countess watched over and directed. 

Margaret remained in the service of the 
Countess as before. The young shepherd 
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from the mountains returned to his parents 
loaded with useful presents. 
The Count would willingly have kept 
father Meurad with him at Felsenburg, but 
he could not induce him to change his 
hermitage for the castle. When the hour 
of parting arrived the old man blessed the 
Count, the Countess, and the little Ernest, 
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who clung to him and 
persuaded to let him go. The noble family 
accompanied him to the castle gate; and 
before entering the carriage which was to 
bear him away, he turned once more to 
them and said, “ Farewell, and the peace 
of God be with you. We shall meet again 
in heaven.” 
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THE GREAT CZAR PETER. 


\ NE day while Peter was inspect- 
ing the Dutch shipping an En- 
> glish vessel came into port, which 
ou pleased him better than any thing 

he had yet seen. Forthwith he 
made up his mind to go to England and 
see how they managed naval affairs there. 

When the great William of Orange heard 
that his ‘royal brother of Muscovy was 
coming to see him he was very much 
pleased, for our rough Northman was as 
much of a curiosity among the polished 
courts of Europe as a Shaggy polar bear 
would be among our household pets. Be- 
sides, William was a Statesman, and de- 
sired very much to cultivate good relations 
with so powerful a monarch. So he sent 
over cooks, waiters, secretaries, and attend- 
ants of every sort, whom he paid himself, 
that the Czar might be freed from every 
annoyance. Leaving his embassy to drink 
healths and smoke innumerable pipes with 
the Dutch burghers, Peter crossed the sea 
and took possession of a fine palace in 
London, which William had fitted up for 
him. 

But here, as before, the trappings of 
ceremony soon chafed him, and he con- 
trived to have his lodgings changed to 
another house in the opposite part of the 
city, whose back door opened directly into 
the ship-yards. Having seen all he wished 
in England, and put the court to their wits? 
end to do him honor without seeming: to, 
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Peter started on his return, taking his route 
this time through Southern Europe. But 
while at Vienna enjoying quite a carnival 
time with the Emperor, he was startled by 
the intelligence that a great conspiracy was 
forming against him in his own dominions. 
The anti-reform party had risen to dethrone 
him and place Sophia, who had been fret- 
ting for idle years in her convent, again in 
power. 

When the Czar learned this he was 
thrown into a horrible rage. He stormed 
and raved like a wild beast, and his face, 
owing to a nervous difficulty from which he 
had suffered ever since the terrible aftrights 
of his childhood, twitched and contorted in 
the most awful manner. No more bowing 
and smirking for him. He ordered his 
horse instanter, and set off at a furious 
pace for Moscow, breathing out fearful 
threatenings against those who had dared 
to stir up rebellion during his absence. 

And this brings us to the dark side of 
our great Peter’s character; for, though 
so sincerely desirous to elevate his empire 
and raise it to a higher plane of civilization, 
he was himself half a savage and always a 
despot. No crime in his eyes was so great 
as resistance to his sovereign will. That 
great, central, absolute w7// was the pivot 
on which all Russia must turn. 

He was also subject to ungovernable fits 
of anger, during which it was as much as 
a man’s life was worth to venture into his 
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presence. He had quarreled with his young 
wife, whom he was forced to marry and 
never loved, and banished her from 
presence in the most unfeeling manner. 
Some say he had her beaten with the 
knout—that dreadful Russian instrument 
of torture—and, at all events, he shut her 


his 


up in a lonely convent, in which she lan- | 


guished out her unhappy life. 


Through the promptitude of the officers | 


to whom Peter had intrusted the govern- 


ment, the rebellion was pretty well got | 


under before his return, and but little re- 
mained for him to do but to determine the 
punishment of the guilty. This he did 
with ferccious eagerness, clapping all sus- 
pected persons into prison, and by means 
of the rack and the thumb-screw, extorting 
from them the names of those who were 
engaged in the plot. These forced revela- 
tions, whether true or false, were consid- 
ered proof enough of guilt, and in this way 
gentle Jadies, venerable bishops, and high- 
born nobles were led to the block and the 
stake. Some were buried alive, with only 
their heads above ground, and thus left to 
a horrible death. Sometimes the 
himself would act as executioner, 
ff heads in the most frantic man- 
ner between his drams of brandy. Two 
thousand of Peter’s rebellious Old Guard 
were beheaded and then laid in ghastly 
rows, with their bloody heads beside them, 
on one of the public squares. They cov- 
ered more than an acre of ground, and 
there they lay through the long Russian 
Winter, 2 wholesome spectacle, as Peter 
thought, to all rebels. These fearful scenes 
only ceased when there was nobody further 
to suspect. After that no one dared lisp a 
word against the Czar’s reforms, and _ his 
great plans moved briskly forward, 
It was in the year 1702, during one of his 
numerous campaigns against Charles XII, 
of Sweden, that the Emperor determined 
to found a great city on the River Neva, 
that should give him an outlet through the 
Baltic to the world. The spot he selected 
was a low, unhealthy marsh, on which a 
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few Finnish fishermen had built their huts. 
Nothing more unpropitious 
than undertaking, in a barren 
country, almost under the rim of the Arctic 
Circle; but with Peter to ws// was to 
accomplish, We dispatched couriers into 
all his many provinces, directing certain 
quotas of laborers to be sent on forthwith: 
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and as all Russian laborers were serfs, they 
could easily be driven off in herds, like so 
many cate to market. Masons, carpen- 
ters, and architects were urgently sought 
all over Europe, and in a few months a 
motley herd of three hundred thousand 
men were huddled about that desolate spot 
on the Neva. 

How to feed such an army was a serious 
problem. The Swedes held the gates of 
the Baltic, and would on no account suffer 
a morsel of food to come from that direc- 
tion. The whole surrounding country was 
a dismal, barren marsh, and often contrary 
winds would keep back the victualing fleet 
on Lake Ladoqua. Thus. in spite of Peter’s 
utmost exertions, his legions of mouths 
would often be empty. Nor was shelter 
possible for so many, and as Autumn winds 
came sweeping down from Polar snows, 
many a wasted wretch lay down at night in 
the frozen marsh never to rise again. Ina 
short time sickness and famine destroyed 
one hundred thousand men. 

But in spite of this app 


- alling waste of 
life the work went r 


! emorselessly on. Huge 
piles were driven into the uncertain soil to 
form a firm foundation for 
and public buildings. 
men still worked on w 


not to be had they brought earth to build 
mounds in bags and aprons. Tvery vessel 
that came to port was required to bring a 
specified amount of building stone. Peter 
wanted handsome mansions to adorn the 
spacious streets he had laid out, and forth- 
with he ordered all his great nobles to 
come and build themselves palaces and lay 
out pleasure grounds. Now these luxuri- 
ous gentry did not feel in the least disposed 
to move their household goods from fair, 


docks, arsenals, 
When tools failed 
ithout. If carts were 
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smiling Moscow to these storm-smitten 
wilds, but the king’s business was urgent 
and his will despotic, and from it there was 
no appeal. . 

Thus, as by magic, one of the most im- 
posing and magnificent cities in the world 
sprang from the desolate home of storks 
and bitterns. There to-day, on its princi- 
pal square, stands the effigy of its great 
founder, the finest equestrian statue in the 
world. 

During one of Peter’s Northern cam- 
paigns his forces took captive a young and 
beautiful girl. She was an orphan, and 
had just been married to a Swedish officer, 
but becoming separated from him in the 
melee she never saw him more. Being 
carried to the tent of a Russian general 
and placed under charge of his women, 
instead of idly bemoaning her sad fate she 
busied herself about house matters, and 
soon infused so much order into affairs as 
to attract her master’s notice. His table 
had never been so well served nor his rude 
home been made so attractive. 

Next Prince Menzikoff, observing her 
neat, handy ways, expressed a wish for her 
services, and in the same manner finally 
she was transferred to the head-quarters 
of the Czar himself. In due time he mar- 
ried her secretly, and she gained an ascend- 
ency over him which no other mortal pos- 
sessed, 

Beautiful in person, bright and intelli- 
gent, gentle in manner, and having a won- 
derful magnetism’of hand and voice. she 
knew better than any one else an to 
soothe those transports of rage to which 
her lord was subject. Many a doomed 
man did she save from the headsman by 
her mild yet firm entreaties, When, mad- 
dened by brandy, Peter would fly into one 
of his demoniac passions, the soft hand of 
his Catherine laid on his shoulder would 
often restore him to his higher and nobler 
self. He would listen to her Opinions and 
act upon them when nobody else dared to 
offer advice. And yet she was utterly igno- 
rant of books, and could not even write! 


Once, when fighting against the Turks, 
and brought into great straits, Catherine 
devised an artful expedient by which Peter 
and his whole army were delivered from 
certain capture. This service he never for- 
got, and made grateful mention of it when, 
long after, he raised her to the throne and 
crowned her as Empress of all the Russias. 

Peter had a son, Alexis, by his first mar- 
riage, whose life and fate are wrapped in 
sad mystery. While young his father idol- 
ized him, and formed grand projects for 
making him a sovereign after his own heart. 
But as the boy grew up his tastes were all 
idle and vicious, and he sought only low and 
brutal associates. The father was harsh, 
the son was sullen and obstinate. Matters 
grew worse from year to year, till the young 
man fled to Vienna and claimed the pro- 
tection of the Emperor of Austria. 

Brought back, tried, condemned, deprived 
of the succession, and thrown into prison, 
it is uncertain how his feeble, imbecile life 
ended. There were mysterious hints about 
strangling and poison, but there does not 
seem to be sufficient ground for believing 
the Czar was guilty of an unnatural crime. 

Although in some respects Peter main- 
tained a very sumptuous court, in others it 
was most barbaric. Observing the polite 
usages of other nations, he wished to intro- 
duce them at home. Therefore he issued 
one of his despotic orders that all the great 
nobles should open their houses for weekly 
receptions. He even prescribed the num- 
ber of bows which the guest must make to 
host and hostess, and made other equally 
puerile regulations. 

But at his own dinner-parties, if we may 
believe the statement of an English eye- 
witness, he allowed a license worthy of the 
court of Timbuctoo. Two or three hun- 
dred guests would be invited with seats for 
one hundred. A furious scrambling would 
at once commence for these, to the vast 
amusement of his Majesty. Then a web 
of coarse linen was brought in and cut into 
small strips, which were flung to the guests, 
for it was noticed that when fine napkins 


were provided they generally disappeared 
with the company. But one plate was pro- 
vided for each, so, having eaten what he 
wished of one course, he threw the rest 
under the table, licked his plate clean, 
wiped his hands on the table-cloth, and 
was ready for the next delicacy. 

The viands consisted largely of cabbage- 
soup and all sorts of meats, cooked with 
onions, garlic, and train-oil. As the feast 
proceeded, and the men got heated with 
brandy, they would begin to wrangle and 
scuffle together, presently getting bloody 
noses, and at last tumbling about on the 
floor and under the table in a state of 
beastly intoxication. All this was what 
Peter called enjoying one’s self, and pro- 
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our little American boys and girls like to 
have attended one of the Emperor’s grand 
entertainments ? 

With all his enlightened views there was 
a great deal of the wild beast left in him, 
making him one of the strangest, most 
unaccountable characters in = all history. 
The image was partly gold, partly clay. 
Dissolute, cruel, ferocious, there is little in 
his private character to admire. And yet, 
perhaps there is no monarch who has 
added more to the permanent grandeur of 
his people or striven more resolutely to 
raise them to a higher grade of civilization. 
He died a very painful death in 1725, and 
was buried with the utmost pomp. The 
Empress Catherine succeeded him on the 
throne. 


-THE EAGLE. 


HE eagle has double eyelids. 
It is the most remarkable of 
all birds for its keen sight, and 
has probably the most perfect 
vision of any creature. Its wings 
are extremely broad, those of the golden 
eagle being, when expanded, about seven 
feet, The Washington eagle, which was 
discovered in this country by Audubon in 
1814, and by him named after our great 
chief, is three feet seven inches in length 
from beak to tail, while his wings are ten 
feet two inches in width. These immense 
wings are necessary to upbear the large 
and heavy body of the eagle in his lofty 
and long-continued flights ; they make him 
one of the strongest of all birds when on 
the wing. His bill is horny and hooked, 
so that, with the aid of his powerful claws, 
he can hold and tear in pieces his food. 
He will not, it is said, eat putrid flesh, but 
fresh battle-fields are often his haunts; and 
lambs, kids, fawns, and fowls are carried 
away in his strong talons. 

The requirements of birds and beasts 


and their habits correspond. The eagle 
consumes a great quantity of food, and a 
vast extent of country is required to furnish 
it. Accordingly he is a solitary bird, and 
two pairs ‘are never found in the same 
neighborhood, although the genus is scat- 
tered through all the countries of the world. 
There are three varieties in our own land— 
the Washington, and the golden, and the 
white-headed, or bald eagle. The first is 
considered the noblest bird of its species 
found in the United States. His plumage 
is thick, glossy, and beautiful. His back 
and wings are of a rich Ccopper-brown, and 
his throat and breast of a clear cinnamon 
color. He lives chiefly upon fish, and con- 
sequently frequents the sea-shore and the 
margin of our lakes and rivers. The golden 
eagle 1S Supposed to live a hundred years. 
He is found in the cold regions about Hud- 
son’s: Bay, on the plains of our bread west- 
ern rivers, and also in the Eastern States 
among the mountains. He does not as- 
sume his permanent plumage until he is 
about three years old, and before that age 
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has been sometimes called the rino-tailed 
eagle, but it is now known that eee only 
the young of the golden eagle. The In- 
dians use the ring-tailed feathers in adorn- 
ing their calumets. The white-headed, or 
bald eagle, is the one borne on our nacional 


standards. He is found in all the latitudes 
of our country, but most frequently at the 
South. There he fixes his home in some 
tall pine or EY PFeseioos the sea. Appar- 
ently the same pair rear their young from 
year to year in the same spot, never leaving 
it while the tree stands. I am sorry to say 
that our “noble bird,” though strong on 
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the wing, keen of sight, 
and quite sagacious, is 
agreat thief. Hespends 
much of his time in 
watching the fish-hawk 
or the osprey, both of 
which are excellent fish- 
ers, and robbing them 
of their lawful prey. 
Benjamin Franklin re- 
marks of him that “he 
is a bird of bad moral 
character; he does not 
get his living honestly.” 
The following de- 
scription of the royal 
bird in an honest mo- 
ment was written by 
Audubon, who, with 
Wilson, is one of the 
most fascinating of all 
writers on Natural His- 
tory: “Permit me to 
place you on the Mis- 
sissippi, on which you 
may float gently along, 
while approaching Win- 
ter brings millions of 
water-fowl on whistling 
wings from the coun- 
tries of the North to 
seek a milder climate 
in which to sojourn for 
a season. The eagle 
is seen perched in an 
erect attitude on the highest summit of the 
tallest tree by the margin of the broad 
stream. His glistening but stern eye looks 
over the vast expanse. He listens atten- 
tively to every sound that comes to his 
quick ear from afar, glancing now and then 
on the earth beneath, lest even the light 
tread of the fawn may pass unheard. His 
mate is perched on the opposite side, and 
should all be tranquil and silent, warns 
him by a cry to continue patient. At this 
well-known call the male partly opens his 
broad wings and answers to her voice in 
tones not unlike the laugh of a maniac. 
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“Ducks of many species, the teal, the 
wigeon, the mallard, and others are seen 
passing with great rapidity ; but the eagle 
heeds them not, they are at that time 
beneath his attention. The next moment, 
however, the wild, trumpet-like sound of a 
distant but approaching swan is heard. <A 
shriek from the female eagle comes across 
the stream, for she is as fully on the alert 
as her mate. The latter suddenly shakes 
the whole of his body, and arranges his 
plumage in an instant. The snow-white 


bird ig now in sight; her long neck is | 


stretched forward; her eye is on the watch, 
vicilant as that of her enemy; her large 
wings seem with difficulty to support the 
weight of her body. She approaches, how- 
evereche eagle has marked her for his 
prey. As Ties wad 1: PAsSiiE the dreaded 
pair the male bird starts from his perch 
with an awful scream. He glides through 
the air like 2 falling star, and, like a flash 
of lightning, comes upon the timorous 
quarry, which now, 1n agony and despair, 
seeks by yarious Maneuvers to elude the 
grasp of his cruel talons. It mounts, doub- 
les, and willingly would plunge into the 
re were it not prevented by the eagle, 
which, long possessed of the knowledge 
that by such a stratagem the swan might 
escape him, forces it to remain in the air 
by attempting to strike it with his talons 
from beneath. The hope of escape is soon 
given up py the swan. It has already be- 
come much weakened. Its last gasp is 
about to escape when the ferocious eagle 
Strikes with his talons the under side of its 
wing, and with unresisted power forces the 
bird to fall in 4 slanting direction upon the 
nearest shore. 

“Jt is then, reader, that you may see the 
cruel spirit of this dreaded enemy of the 
feathered race, while, exulting over his 
prey, he for the first time breathes at ease. 
He presses down his powerful feet and 
drives his sharp claws deeper than ever 
into the heart of the dying swan. He 
shrieks with delight as he feels the last 
convulsions of his prey. The female has 
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watched every movement of her mate, and 


if she did not assist him in capturing the 


swan it was not from want of will, but 
merely that she felt full assurance that the 
power and courage of her lord were quite 
sufficient for the deed. She now sails to 
the spot where he eagerly awaits her, and 
when she has arrived they together turn 
the breast of the luckless swan upward and 
rorge themselves with gore.” 

The eagle is called a “ platform-builder.” 
from the style of its nest, which is nearly 
or quite flat, and made of sticks woven 
together, covered with sods, dry 
moss, etc. 


¢ 


leaves, 
The giffard or martial e; 


: igle of 
Southern Africa constructs itself 


2 wonder- 
ful home. These birds weigh twenty-five 
or thirty pounds, and require very strong 
supports for their nests, which they build 
in the tops of trees or on lofty crags. 
They are flat like a floor, and composed of 
a number of rafters of various lengths in- 
terlaced with small branches of trees, cov- 
ered with brush, moss, leaves, or rushes ; 
these also in turn are covered “with a hea 
of small pieces of dry wood, upon which. 
without the addition of any softer materials. 
the female deposits her eggs.”* The whole 
structure is about five feet round and two 
feet thick. It will bear the weieht of a 
man, and will last many years. Tt tet be 
a sort of rude Spring-bed. 
We have spoken of the e 
ful keenness of vision, 
many birds possess 
than human beings, 


agle’s wonder- 
It is supposed that 
much stronger sight 


When Captain Ross 
voyaged to Baffin’s Bay he found that a 


man could see on the ocean under favorable 
circumstances the distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles. Naturalists tell us that the 
bottletit while flitting rapidly from tree to 
tree finds and feeds on food invisible to the 
human eye, and Only minute.insects can be 
discovered by the microscope clinging to 
or imbedded in the bark. Perched on a 
branch eighteen feet from the ground a 
tame redbreast Perceived crumbs as soon 
as they were thrown down, and a quail 
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discovered poppy-seeds at the same dis- 
tance. Homer says that the eagle, looking 
down from its flight among the clouds, can 
see the thicket move in which a hare js 
concealed. This is a pretty large story 
even for a poet; but he has many centuries 
later no less a person than Aurelius Ayous- 
tine to keep him in countenance, Who, ae: 
serts that “the eagle when so high in the 
air as to be invisible to us, can perceiye a 
hare lurking in an orchard or a smal] fish 
swimming in the water.” Although these 
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accounts may be exaggerated, so also they 
may contain more truth than modern nat- 
uralists admit, for every day it is becoming 
more certain that the ancients had a more 
accurate knowledge of many things of which 
we have hitherto supposed them quite igno- 
rant, It is certain that the eagle can “be- 
hold afar off,” and with great distinctness. 

Willoughby describes the eye of the 
golden eagle as being of a. green color, 
of a fiery splendor, shining forth in a pale 
The pupil is of a deep black. Itis 


blue. 
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very admirable to observe what care nature 
hath taken of the eyes, than which there is 
no part in this animal more excellent.” 
Eagles are bold and fierce in the defense 
of their young. They can inflict powerful 
blows with their beaks and talons, and men 
who have attempted to rob them have been 
killed by the parent birds while descending 
from the dangerous summits on which they 
build. A pair of eagles fixed their nest on 
an island in the lovely lake of Killarney, 
in Ireland. A peasant determined to secure 
the young ones, and swam over while the 
parents were absent. While he was pre- 


paring to return with the eaglets tied ona 
string, the old birds came back, fell upon 
him while he struggled in the water, and 
killed him before he could reach the shore. 

But sometimes an excursion to an eagle’s 
nest is more fortunate. Mr. Althans, in his 
“Sketches of Biblical Natural History,” 
repeats the anecdote related by Sir Robert 
Sibbald of a woman in the Orkney Islands 
who, “having left her child of about one 
year old in a field while she went to some 
distance, an eagle passing by took up the 
infant by its clothes and carried it to her 
nest on a neighboring rock, which, being 
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observed by some fishermen, they instantly | 
pursued the eagle, attacked her nest, and | 
brought back the child unhurt.” 

I remember reading a very distressing 
story of a little boy who was caught up by | 
an eagle and carried to its nest on a lofty 
crag, which no one could reach. Of course, 
the poor child was soon killed. By some 
means a portion of his clothing Mecatte 
firmly entangled in the surroundings of the 
nest, and for years, when the wind blew, it 
would wave and flutter in sight of the dwell- 

-ers on the plain below. How dreadful 
must have been the feelings of the parents 
as they gazed upon it! - 

Many of the accounts of the seizing of 
children by the king of birds are probably 
unfounded, while others are sadly true. But 
the eagle is not to blame for desiring flesh 

It is needed for the preservation 
Birds which feed on grains 


to eat. 
of his life. ; sed or 
have a gizzard with stones in it, in which 


they grind their food, as wheat and corn 
are ground up in ; a mill. Carnivorous 
birds, among which is the eagle, have none. 
They can not grind or digest grains, and it 

ble for them to sustain life upon 


is impossi 
; they must have flesh or die. 


such eating ; ‘ 
Our barnyard fowls are omnivorous ; they 
can eat and thrive upon grains, flesh, veg- 
etables, and all varieties of food. 

Miss Julia Colman has written a very in- 
teresting book about birds, in which the 
following story 1S given as related by a 
sportsman, Mr. St. John: “On a very 
dark morning I sallied out with Malcolm 
to take a shot at the eagles, and at last I 
was ensconced in a hiding-place near the 
dead body of a sheep, which gave me 
hardly room to stand, sit, or lie. It was 
still scarcely gray dawn when a bird with a 
slow, flapping flight passed and alighted 
out of sight, but near, for I heard him 
strike the ground and my heart beat faster. 
What was my disappointment when his 
low, crowing croak announced a raven! 
He hopped and walked suspiciously round 
the sheep till, supposing the coast clear, he 
hopped upon the carcass, and began with 
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his cut and thrust beak to dig at the meat. 
Another raven soon joined him, and then 
two more, who, after a kind of parley, were 
admitted to their share of the banquet. 

“They suddenly set up a croak of alarm, 
stopped feeding, and all turned their know- 
ing eyes in one direction. At that moment 
I heard a very sharp scream, but very dis- 
tant. The black party heard it too, and 
instantly darted off, alighting at a little dis- 
tance. Next came a rushing noise, and 
the monarch of the clouds alighted at once 
on the sheep. He quietly folded up his 
wings, and throwing back his magnificent 
head looked round at the ravens as if won- 
dering at their imprudence in approaching 
his breakfast; they kepta respectful silence, 
and hopped further away. 

“ The royal bird then turned his head in 
my direction, his bright eye that 
catching mine as it glanced along 
of my gun. He rose, I 
and he fell, quite dead, 
sheep. 

“As one eagle is always followed by a 
second, I remained quiet, in hopes that his 
mate was not Within hearing of my shot. 
I had not waited many minutes when I saw 
the other eagle skimming low over the 
brow of the hill toward me. She did not 
alight at once, but her eye catching the 
dead body of her mate, she wheeled up into 
the air. I thought she was lost to me, 
when presently I heard her wings brush 
close over my head, and she wheeled round 
and round the dead bird, turning her head 
downward to make out what had happened. 
At times she stooped so low that I could 
see the sparkle of her eye and hear her 
low, complaining cry. I watched the time 
when she turned up her wing toward me, 
fired, and dropped her actually on the dead 
body of the other. She rose to her feet 
and stood gazing at me witha reproachful 
look, and would have done battle; but 
death was busy with her, and as I was 
loading in haste, she reeled and fell per- 
fectly dead.” 


Eagles are 


instant 
the barre] 
drew the trigger, 
six yards from the 


never known to eat each 
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other as spiders and fishes often do. Birds 
of prey appear quite generally to be more 
attached as mates than many of the gentler 
classes. They remain together not only 
while hatching and rearing their young, but 
through the whole year; and in the case 
of the eagle the same pair return to the old 
nest for a long succession of years. 

The eagle has always been noted for in- 


structing its young to fly. From the earli- 
est times wonderful stories have been told 
of its sagacity in this respect. When the 
eaglets reach the proper age it is said that 
the parent birds take them upon their broad 
wings and bear them off into the air, thus 
giving them practical lessons in the grand 
art of flying. The manner in which the 
Israelites were led up out of Egypt is com- 


pared to this care of the royal bird. “As 
an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them On her wings, 
so the Lord alone” brought Jacob into 
the holy land. And in another place God 
said to his chosen people, “Ye have seen 
what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I | 
bare you on eagle’s wings, and brought you 
unto myself.” Aristotle tells us that the 
old birds will not allow the young to leave 
the nest until sufficiently fledged, and if 
they attempt to do so “will beat them with 
their wings and tear them with their claws,” 
but as soon as they are fully instructed and 
old enough to care for themselves, he adds 
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O, HAPPY is he that giveth 
Of his gifts unto the poor, 

For the smile of the blessed Christ is his, 
And his reward is sure. 

'T was at the bleak time of Winter, 
And a drought lay on the land, 

And bread was scarce, while cries of want 
Were heard on every hand, 

When a beggar roamed through the village, 


Meanly but cleanly clad ; 
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that they are driven from the nest. Whether 
this be true or not, it is certain that the 
parents will not permit their offspring to 
remain in the same territory. But this is 
common to all birds of prey, and is ac- 
counted for by the fact which we have 
already mentioned, that a wide range of 
country is required to supply their wants. 

'The figure of the royal bird has been 
emblazoned upon the ensigns of some of 
the most powerful nations of the earth. 
The ancient Assyrians bore it upon their 
banners ; after them the Persians, and still 
later the Romans, from whom, in modern 
days, Napoleon and the United States 
copied the emblem. It has also been called 
the king of birds from very remote times, 
as the lion is called the king of beasts. 
Pindar, who lived about five hundred years 
before Christ, speaks of the “great eagle, 
the chief magistrate of the birds ;” and 
Josephus says that it was selected for the 
Roman standards “because he is the king 
of all the birds, and the most powerful of 
them all.” 

But we must leave this interesting and 
ever-celebrated bird. He is the “king of 
the sky”—the fitting emblem of victory 
and of the world’s freedom. 

“To the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam, 

‘Yo the shriek of the wild blast he echoes his scream, 

And with front like a warrior that speeds to the fray, 

And a clapping of pinions, he’s up and away 


Away, O away, soars the fearless and free ! 
What recks he the sky’s strife? its monarch is he !” 
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Her back was bent ’neath the burdens of age, 
And her face was pale and sad. 
“Give me of your bread, kind strangers, 
Give me of your bread,” cried she ; 
“That I’m hungry, and cold, and ragged, and 
old, 
You all must plainly see.” 
With many a look of anger 
They drove her from the door, 
And if food they gave ’t was a moldy crust, 
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Ora bone, and nothing more. 
At last at a little cottage, 
And humbler than any there, 
Where a poor old man and his feeble wife 
Long dwelt with Want and Care, 
* She paused, that wretched wanderer, 
And asked awhile to rest 
On the steps; but the man, with a kindly smile, 
Urged in his ragged guest, 
And gave her a seat at his fireside, 
While his good wife in a trice 
From the fresh-baked loaf of barley bread 
Cut off an ample slice; 
And this, with a cup of water, 
They set before their guest. 
*T was all they had, they smiling said, 
But the food upon her pressed. 
“May the good Lord ne’er forgive us, 
Nor e’er bestow us more, 
“Tf ever the hungry we turn away 
Unfed from our humble door ; 
The little we have to offer 
Is God’s, not ours; eat, pray.” 
And the beggar ate of the barley bread, 
And, thankful, went her way. 


The lady up at the castle, 
The castle stately and grand, 
Invited the villagers to a feast 
To be given by her hand. 
And, smiling, they went to the castle, 
And, smiling, they entered the hall, 
Where a chair was set for every one, 
And a plate was laid for all. 
Said the lady, smiling sweetly, 
«Come, friends, sit up and eat.” | 
And they gathered occa that ample board 
With glad and willing feet 3 
Then their eyes oped wide with wonder, 
For they saw, O, sore dismayed ! 
A moldy cake, or a moldier crust 
Beside each platter laid ; 
With scraps of cold potatoes 
That their swine would scarcely eat, 
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Bowing your heads for very 


And a tainted fish, and rinds of cheese, 
And broken bits of meat ; 
While up in the place of honor 
A table was set for two, 
Groaning beneath its weight of food, 
And dainties both sweet and new. 
Upspoke then the noble lady, 
And sternly thus she said, 
“T was the beggar that roamed your streets 
Yest’reen and asked for bread. 
I did it to test you people, 
So anxious was I to know 
Ifow kind ye were to the hungry and poor 
Amid this season of woe ; 
And these were what you gave me 
As ye spurned me from your door; 
These cold, vile scraps, and these moldy crusts, 
And these and nothing more. 
Not one in this whole large village, 
Save him with yon hoary head, 
And his dear old wife, that asked me in 
And gave me of their bread ; 
For them is yon table waiting, 
With richest viands stored, 
Go, sit ye down, dear servants of Christ, 
And feast ye at my board, 
And want shall be thine no longer, 
For a home I’ve given thee, 
Where every comfort of life is thine 
Till life shall cease to be. 


And ye, go home, ye people, 


Fach with your moldy crust, 
shame, 
Yea, even to the dust, 
And back to my noble castle, 
O, never come again, 
Till e os ‘with what measure ye mete it 
sha 


Be measured to you again,’” 


O, happy is he that giveth 
Of his gifts unto the poor, 


For the smile of the biessed Christ is his, 
And his reward is sure, 
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A BOY’S VOYAGE TO CHINA. 


FEW steamships, a number of 
sailing-vessels, many Portuguese 
lorchas and Chinese junks are the 
means of passing up the Chinese 
coast and conducting the coastal 
trade. We might choose either of 
these for our trip along the coast. The 
Portuguese lorcha, however, was the only 
one that would really serve our purpose. 
One of these we could charter and then 
have it entirely under our own control. 
The Portuguese have founded and built up 
quite a city named Macao, on the southern 
coast not far from Canton. Their principal 
business is that of adventurous sailors, 
being true descendants of the old Portu- 
guese who were so prominent in the great 
discoveries of these Eastern countries. 
The coast of China is infested with 
pirates, and the commanders of the huge 
Chinese junks that sail along the coast are 
afraid of them, and employ these Portu- 
guese with their light and more wieldy 
lorchas, well armed with Western guns, to 
convoy them in small fleets on their voyages 
up and down the coast. It is a wild and 
dangerous life, and requires bold and ad- 
venturous men. Their laudable and honor- 
able work of guarding vessels often decven- 
erates into becoming pirates fhemselves.: 
many of their cruel and lawless acts become 
known to foreigners residing in China, but 
from the dread they have created among 
the natives, it is probable many more scenes 
of wrong and bloodshed have been enacted 
by them which are unknown to foreigners. 
In port they live in dissipation and de- 
bauchery, and when out in their daring and 
dangerous business on the sea they own no 
master and respect no laws. The lorchas 
are small, light vessels, some of them rigged 
like sloops, the larger ones like schooners. 
They are well-manned, with ten or twenty 
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Portuguese and Chinese, and armed with 
several small cannon and plenty of small 
arms. 

We chartered one of these lorchas to be 
at our disposal for a voyage up the coast. 
They were to surrender to us the entire 
use of the cabin, furnish us with a cook, 
while we were to provide for ourselves all 
necessary provisions. On the first day of 
July, at eleven o’clock in the morning, we 
hoisted our anchor and again held out for 
the ocean. Winding for a few hours among 
the islands that cluster about Hongkong, 
we at length cleared the coast, and over 
our starboard side we again looked out on 
the boundless waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

The fourth of July found us near the city 
of Amoy. We had no means of making a 
demonstration of our gladness and of our 
gratitude; but still we thought of America 
and of her institutions, read the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and talked of our 
forefathers, and as our day on the opposite 
side of the globe was the night before the 
fourth in America, we talked about the 
bonfires, the fire-crackers, and bell-ringing 
then delighting Young America. About 
four o’clock we dropped our anchor in the 
harbor of Amoy, and a beautiful harbor 
and bay it is. Amoy is a busy, thriving 
city of about two hundred thousand inhab- 
itants. The natives are enterprising, and 
they have spread themselves all along the 
coast of China, and have even emigrated 
to many parts of the Eastern Archipelago. 
We wound our way through the narrow 
and filthy streets, closely lined on both 
sides with one-storied buildings — mere 
wooden structures, destitute of beauty and 
of comfort. We saw two or three wild 
and fantastical theatrical exhibitions in the 
open street’ as we passed along, the people 
being mightily amused at the strange and 
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ludicrous pranks of the performers. 
To us the most interesting per- 
formance were the pranks of a 
Chinese boy about ten years old, 
who was keeping two balls playing 
in the air at the same time by kick- 
ing them with his fect. In this 
way he could keep them both in 
the air for an hour ata time. He 
seemed to be as full of sport as a 
kitten, but goes about his work in 
a sober, earnest, and business-like 
way. 

We also visited two or three 
temples, and were most of all im- 
pressed by the wretched and dirty 
condition of the priests, being here, 
as is the general rule in China, of 
the worst class of men. In the 
afternoon we visited a very inter- 
esting spot near the city called the 
White Stag Temple. This is an 
old, abandoned Buddhist temple, 
situated on a rocky eminence about 
two miles from the city. It is 
really one of the most wild and 
picturesque places I ever visited, 
being a large temple, consisting of many 
rooms, in different positions and at differ- 
ent elevations, some of them constructed 
of wood in ancient Chinese style, and now 
crumbling to ruin; others were natural 
grottoes, formed by the huge rocks inclining 
in different directions ; some are artificial 
caverns, constracted with great labor in 
the solid rock itself.- The entire design is 
wild and romantic, and its embellishments 
are plants of many kinds distributed in wild 
profusion about the place. Many pictur- 
esque spots are occupied by grotesque 
figures illustrative of ancient Chinese sculp- 
ture. All the rooms are occupied by idols 
of different forms and dimensions, some of 
them really handsome, and some very fright- 
ful in their appearance, while all of them 
are rapidly falling to decay. 

About three o’clock on the eighth of 
July we entered the River Minn on our 
way to the city of Fuh-chau. The scenery 
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of the River Minn is among the most beau- 


tiful we found in China. The principal 


entrance to the river is narrow, bounded on 
each side by lofty and naked hills, which, 
however, have been made to yield in many 
places to the ingenuity of Chinese cultiva- 
tion, and exhibit in many spots along their 
steep sides beautiful verdant terraces, pro- 
ducing on their level surfaces a variety of 
articles of food. This beautiful feature is 
constantly repeated along the steep and 
naked Sides of the high mountain range, 
which extends along the northern side of 
the river, as well as on the more gentle 
slopes of the numerous and many-shaped 
hills along the southern bank, and the work 
is too pleasing to weary you by its repeti- 
tion. After Passing between the two rug- 
ged hills at the mouth of the river, the 
stream widens into what appears to be a 
beautiful hill-bound lake about three miles 
in width. This lake is dotted all over with 
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little Chinese boats, constituting the homes 
of a large body of natives, who make their 
living by fishing and disposing of their 
hard-gained supply to the people who in- 
habit the villages along the banks of the 
river. These river people have gained a 
bad name by their numerous acts of piracy 
and plunder, to which they have probably 
been driven by actual want. 

Continuing to ascend the stream, you 
reach another narrow pass, through which 
the deep waters rush with great velocity, 
and on the rocky sides of which several 
noble foreign ships have struck and gone 
to pieces. Beyond this pass the stream 
again widens into a broad and deep river, 
skirted on the north by a high and broken 
range of mountains, and on the south by 
alternating hills and large, level rice or 
paddy-fields. In the north-western extrem- 
ity of this view of the river are two beauti- 
ful evergreen islands, and about three miles 
to the south of these, at the other extrem- 
ity of the view, is the famous Pagoda Is- 
land—a large triangular island, on one end 
of which rises a high hill, on the top of 
which is the seven-storied pagoda, which 
gives a name to the island. This is the 
anchorage of foreign ships. 

; On the southern bank of the river here 
is a small fortified town, in which are car- 
risoned about a thousand. soldiers whose 
duty is to guard the passage of ne river. 
But the garrison, its soldiers, its arms, its 
fortifications, all in all, present any thing 
but a formidable appearance. We went 
ashore and visited this fortification, We 
entered at the south gate, passed through 
the principal streets within the walls, and 
came out through the west gate f 
opens on a beautiful paved walk, deeply 
shaded by a number of luxuriant Daayans: 
Within the walls we were treated with great 
civility, two or three of the Principal officers 
of the place good-humoredly attending us 
throughout our entire walk. Our strange 
and unexpected visit called into the ainoets 
perhaps the entire population of men and 
children, while the women, who are prin- 
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cipally Manchu Tartars, in but few in- 
stances ventured into the street, but we 
could observe large numbers of them anx- 
iously watching us through the half-open 
doors, the crevices, and open carved work 
of their houses, and could frequently hear 
their exclamations of surprise and pleasure. 
The population consists only of soldiers 
and their families, most of whom are Man- 
chus. The houses are arranged in parallel 
lines running from east to west across the 
area inclosed by the wall, and are of the 
small, one-storied form which is universal 
throughout China. As no trade of any 
kind is carried on here, the houses and 
streets present an air of cleanliness which 
is not often found in China. Outside of 
the wall is a small temple containing several 
decaying idols. In front of this we wit- 
nessed an instance of Chinese superstition. 
The religion of China, for the most part, 
has but a very slight hold on the people. 
There is, however, one practice connected 
with it to which they seem attached, and 
that is the worship of their ancestors. 
This does not proceed so much from love 
to their departed relatives as from fear of 
their spirits being offended and doing them 
some harm. They are very much afraid 
of ghosts or spirits; and, in order to pro- 
tect themselves from injury ftom them, they 
do all they can to please them. So vain 
are they in their imaginations that they 
expect to please them by sending them 
clothes, food, and money to supply their 
fancied wants in the other world. Howa 
spirit can wear a coat or gown it is very 
difficult to understand ; but the Chinese im- 
agine that such things are needed by them, 
and hence send them a quantity of clothing 
as well as money every year. But how is 
this done? Do they send them by train or 
by wagon, by coach or by ship, or have 
they a balloon for the purpose? No; they 
have a far simpler method—they burn them, 
Not the garments themselves, but patterns 
of them cut out in paper; not the silver 
dollars and copper cash, but gilt and silver 
paper cut into the shape of coin. Great 
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the other world. 
In the afternoon we visited another small 


village, situated on a winding creek about 
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four miles from the river. The creek winds 
its course through a richly-cultivated valley, 
bounded on one side by a range of mount- 
ains and on the other by varying hills and 
lowlands. The hills are adorned with nu- 
merous small groves of pines, interspersed 
with tombs and joss-houses, and every here 
and there a noble banyan of the species 
growing in this country spreads out its far- 
reaching boughs, inviting the weary laborer 
in the paddy-fields to enjoy its cool and 
refreshing shade. Our arrival at the vil- 
lage summoned the entire population to the 
banks of the stream. The emperor and 


mass of the people who thronged the banks 
of the stream we did not make 
but allowed our boat slowly to drift along 
the whole length of the village, each ad- 
vance of our .boat bringing a fresh acces- 
sion of anxious spectators, many of whom 
for the first time, probably, were permitted 
to look upon a company of Western bar- 
barians. When our boat turned to descend 
the stream and leave the village, the whole 
crowd began to move with us, pushing and 
crowding among themselves, hooting and 
hallooing in great excitement, while not a 
few, determined to have a sight of the for- 


a landing, 
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his court could not have had the honor of 
a greater Zurn out in that village than we 
had, and it is doubtful if even his Majesty 
could awaken greater curiosity or produce 
more excitement in his reception than did 
we. The village is a small place, made up 
principally of the homes of fishermen, and 
exhibits nothing inviting in its appearance 
exeept the banyans, pomegranates, dates, 
lichi, and orange-trees, which grow wild 
along the stream, and which are gifts and 
beauties which nature has bestowed on this 
country with a lavish hand. 

On account of the dense and excited 


eigners, rushed into the water and waded 
along side till we got entirely beyond the 
village. 

After ascending above the Pagoda Island 
the river separates into two large branches, 
the principal of which leads to Fuh-chau; 
the other, after encircling a large island, 
again joins the principal branch about eight 
miles above the city. On the right bank of 
the principal stream is seen the high and 
picturesque mountain range called Kushan, 
one of whose peaks ascends about three 
thousand feet above the level of the river, 
and overhangs a large Buddhist monastery. 
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This range of mountains recedes from the 
river and sweeps in broken masses along 
the northern boundary of the large amphi- 
theater in which lies the city of Fuh-chau. 

On the bank of the other branch of the 
river is another high range of broken hills, 
whose dim outlines are visible in Fuh-chau. 
One of these hills, called Tiger Hill, which 
lifts its dark form in the hazy distance just 
opposite the city, is supposed to exert a 
strange influence on the destiny of Fuh- 
chau. Within the city walls two large 
granite lions are set up facing this threat- 
ening hill, and are supposed to counteract 
the bad influence of Tiger Hill. It is said 
that an early prophet of Fuh-chau declared 
that when Tiger Hill should fall the city 
would be destroyed. We think he was 
quite safe in making the prophecy, for if 
Fuh-chau shall endure till this huge, rock- 
bound hill shall decay her sons and daugh- 
ters may act important parts in the closing 
scene of the world’s history. 

The neighborhood of the River Minn 
and Fuh-chau is often termed by foreigners 
«the Switzerland of China,” from its bold, 
beautiful scenery, and the Minn itself, from 
the mouth to the city, has been compared 
to the Rhine, and by travelers who have 
seen both some of the points of resem- 
blancée are said to be striking. The banks 
of the river for about a mile and a half 
from the city are lined with boats, which 
serve as homes for their owners, who deck 
them out quite gayly with jars of flowers. 
The boat-women of Fuh-chau are much 
better looking than those of Canton, and 
take more pride in ornamenting their per- 
sons. They adopt a peculiar sort of head- 
dress, putting up their rich black hair in a 
variety of shapes, and ornamenting it with 
artificial flowers. Blue, white, and red 
flowers appear to be most in favor, and the 
women, who 7zaz these boats, bring poultry, 
vegetables, fruit, etc., to the market with a 
coiffure as well arranged as a Swiss girl’s 
on a fete-day. 

Fuh-chau presents the general appear- 
ance of other Chinese cities. 
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bridge of heavy structure, with no arches, 
but flat blocks of stone resting on solid 
piers, runs from the south side of the river 
to an island, and then from the island to 
the other bank of the river. All along both 
sides of the river is a dense suburb, and 
the river itself is lined with little family- 
boats. The city lies about three miles 
from the river, reached by a continuous 
line of streets and houses. The city is 
surrounded by a heavy stone wall nine 
miles in extent. The houses are mostly 
one-storied, relieved every here and there by 
a pagoda, or temple, or public building 
rising high above all the rest. It is thickly 
adorned with trees, which being in general 
higher than the houses, it presents from 
the walls the appearance of a city embow- 
ered in a grove. It is surrounded by hills, 
forming a natural and most magnificent 
amphitheater. The walls are turreted, and 
the gates are surmounted by watch-towers. 

Fuh-chau ranks among the finest cities 
of China, having some wide thoroughfares 
contrasting pleasantly with the usual veo 
narrow Streets, and some large stores and 
shops and spacious public buildings. Its 
population, including the immense suburhe 
is not less than a million. It is a busy, 
enterprising place, and has rapidly become 
a chief city for foreign trade, especially in 
tea, Fuh-kien, the province of which it is 
the capital city, being the principal black- 
tea district of China. It is abundantly 
supplied with temples and joss-houses, 
which are always placed in picturesque 
spots, and the grounds beautifully cultiva- 
ted and ornamented. The narrow streets 
are thronged with busy life. No horses or 
beasts of burden, or Carriages for men or 
goods are used in this city; and as men 
and women, and children, too, are the 
beasts of burden, and all movable articles 
are borne to and fro upon their shoulders, 
you may easily fancy the thronged and 
noisy character of streets not more than 
ten feet wide. 


On the south side of the river is another 


A stone | large suburb, stretching for some two miles 
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along the river bank. In the lower part 
it expands over the level plain, presenting 
a mass of buildings and a dense popula- 
tion, with some of its streets running far 
back toward the rice-fields of the country. | 
Throughout the greater part of the length 
of this suburb the ground rises into broken 
hills, the faces of which are occupied with | 
buildings and numerous temples. Stretch- | 
ing for miles among these hills in the rear | 


of the population is one of the principal 
burying-grounds of Fuh-chau. Here we 
may wander for hours among thousands of 
tombs of every size, from the small, cone- 
shaped mound covered with hard plaster, 


| beneath which the poor lie buried, to the 


spacious, well-paved, and ornamented monu- 
ment covering several hundred square feet, 
which indicates the resting-place of the 
rich. 
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r chair with Dick on one knee 
and Kathy on the other. Encir- 
cled by his strong arm, the two 
: children were in the best possi- 
ble humor, not only with him, but with 
each other. Captain Brown was making 
himself very merry with them, as was his 
great delight. For the sake of seeing the 
little girl’s bright eyes dilate, and listening 
to her apt and wonderful replies, he never 
scrupled to utter the strangest speeches. 

“Kathy, what shall be done with such a 
very bad boy as Dick? Don’t you think 
when he dies he will go down, down there 2” 
pointing significantly below. 

It was evident from the sparkle of his 
eye that he was anticipating great amuse- 
ment from the child’s responses to his bold 
Her sunny face was clouded 


xf 
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the open countenance of Dick, and then 
rested with amazement upon the captain. 

«What! do you mean to say that Dick 
will go to AelZ when he dies ?” 

The naughty captain’s face wore a sly 
look of pleasure at his success in startling 
the child. Assuming, however, an aspect 
of severe gravity, and as if in his turn 
shocked, he made answer, “O, you must 
not say Zed/, Kathy; that is a very wicked 
word, You must call it the dad place.” 

With a burst of honest indignation she 


a ae 
foyer burly captain sat in a big 
) 


replied, “I call it by its right name; its 
name is hell.” Then in a softened voice, 
but with increasing eagerness, “No; I 
do n’t thick Dick will go to hell; but if he 
is sorry for his sins and believes in Christ 
he will go to heaven when he dies.” 

* And how do you know all that ??) in- 
quired the captain with an air of doubt. 

In a low, touching voice the dear child 
answered, “The Bible Says, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

There is a moment’s silence, a silence 
full of eloquence. Then, as, with a moist- 
ened eye, the captain presses a kiss upon 
her forehead, his heart admits that Kathy 
has triumphed. 

But who is Kathy? Let me first speak 
of that city of the Sultan—the city of 
cypresses and palm-trees, of domes and 
minarets, where are congregated people of 
every clime, and color, and costume—a 
very Babel of Sights and sounds. The 
scenery around Constantinople affords a 
strange contrast to the filth, and squalor, 
and vileness of the great city. 

Among its humerous suburbs is Pera, 
where for years has dwelt a choice band 
of missionaries, whose prayers and labors 
have called down many a blessing upon the 
wicked city. From the summit of Pera 
Hill the eye catches a view of the gay and 
the gloomy dwellings which dot its verdant 
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sides as it slopes down to the world-famed 
Bosphorus. Here, too, you glance upon 
the glistening waters of the Golden Horn, 
whitened with the sails of every nation. 
Here, also, you see many a steamer plow- 
ing its onward way. 

To the north your eye rests on the noble 
Bosphorus, upon which, fanned by the spicy 
southern breezes, floats a whole world of 
gallant vessels. There they glide, from the 
heavy-tonned man-of-war to the tiniest 
bark of fairy craft, all crowding onward to 
the glittering Black Sea. 

Before you lies Seraglio Point, a beauti- 
ful tongue of land stretching out into the 
waters, and covered with date and palm- 
trees of every conceivable shade of green, 
through which you catch glimpses of lofty 
palaces and turreted towers. Southward 
smiles the placid Marmora, on whose east- 
ern shore you behold Kadi Keoy, the 


ancient Chalcedon, near which nestle the 


fair Princes’ Islands. Beyond your eye 


rests upon the high promontory separating 
the Gulf of Moldavia from the main sea; 
and still farther in the distance Olympus 
lifts up his classic head eight thousand feet 
above the water, his regal brow adorned 
with a glittering crown of ice. 

How sorrowful to turn from all this 
beauty and grandeur to the degradation 
and misery of this vast city! Yet most 
cheering is the ray dawning on this night 
of Mohammedan darkness—a light which 
shall surely lighten the Gentiles, 

To a missionary family in one of the 
suburbs of the city belongs our little Kathy 
who, at the time of which I speak, is on a 
visit to a resident of Pera, an Mecceiaan 
lady, widely known and honored for her 
warm interest in the missionary work. 
Well has her young guest Caught the spirit 
of her parents, illustrating the truth of that 
holy saying, ‘Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” 
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While Kathy was speaking Dick never 
once removed his eyes from her ; but when 
she paused he turned toward the captain, 
tossing his head on one side in the most 
significant manner, as much as to say, 
“Captain, you were pulling the wrong rope 
that time.” 

Her tormentor being silenced by her un- 
answerable Bible argument, she continued_ 
with a burst of enthusiasm, “O, I wish I 
was educated, that I.might teach the poor 
heathen. I have in a box at home ten 
piasters, which I am going to spend in 
buying books for them.” 

Having finished, she hung down her 
head, while the captain, pressing her to his 
bosom, exclaimed, “God bless the child! 
How soon she begins to act the little 
missionary !” 

Of one occasion an Italian gentleman 
called on the lady Kathy was visiting, and 
told her that a Catholic, a fellow-boarder 
of his, had informed him that the mission- 
aries were in the habit of #zring people to 
become converts. 

“ Now,” said he, “if I had nothing else 
to convince me to the contrary this child 
would do it, for no parents who have so 
trained her could be guilty of such con- 
duct.” 

“ Sir,” replied the lady with great warmth, 
“J have known the missionaries from their 
first coming into the country, and such an 
accusation is without the slightest founda- 
tion.” “ 

She then proceeded to speak of them in 
the highest terms of commendation, nobly 
defending these embassadors of Christ 
from the aspersions of their enemies. 

Long were the missionaries cheered and 
sustained by the sympathy and co-operation 
of this truly excellent lady, and many a one 
among their children rose up and called her 
blessed. She is now in the haven of rest. 
Peace to-her memory ! 
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YOUNG student came to preach 
for us one day, and took for his 
text the command given to Moses 
with reference to the rod which 
#4 had become a serpent—“ Take it 

by the tail!” The young preacher, 

after remarking that it was difficult to get 
heads out of such a text, favored us with a 
discourse which we could make neither head 
nor tail of. And yet it should not be very 
difficult to discourse about tails. There is 
such a variety of them, long, short, straight, 
curly, flappy; bunchy, bushy—tails prehen- 
sile, tails fragile, tails for rudders, tails for 
flackers—that one only needs to turn to 
the animal world to make his narrative as 
long as he likes, and illustrate it in all sorts 


of ways. 
Monkeys very frequently eat their own 


tailg—a wise proceeding, perhaps, seeing 
that the tail of a monkey in captivity 
appears very liable to get into bad condi- 
tion. They are not the only animals who 
find their tails an inconvenience. On one 
occasion a little black and tan terrier was 
pursued in his master’s grounds by a tame 
eagle, which, although it had its wings 
clipped, was able to hop after its intended 
prey with fearful jumps. The dog crept 
through a hedge which his assailant could 
not fly over; but he was nearly caught, 
and only saved himself by tucking his tail 
between his legs. The least projection of 
that appendage and it would have been laid 
hold of by the claw which was thrust after 
the dog as he bolted through the briers. 
It reminded one of “follow my leader,” the 
last boy ringing the squire’s bell getting 
caught. The head of an animal may be 
likened to the top of a column—it is the 
capital part—while the tail may be taken to 
represent the base. The head is the aris- 
tocracy of a nation, the tail is the common 
people. The head is a man’s self, the tail 
his poor relation, who clings to him and 
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brings him into trouble, despite of all his 
efforts to the contrary. 

Perhaps it is on this account that the 
Manx cats do without tails altogether, and 
have longer hind legs instead. In tailless 
cats and dogs, however, a stump is always 
left to show that they were once troubled 
with poor relations like other people. The 
same is true of certain baboon-monkeys of 
the East, who have a rudimentary tail about 
an inch long, which might very easily be 
overlooked. The occasional presence of a 
similar short and free tail in’ man—and 
there is no doubt of the fact—merely serves 
to show that the noblest creatures have 
something in common with the meanest, 
and are subject, more or less, to the same 
annoyances. It is not true, as Lord Mon- 
boddo thought in the last century, that our 
ancestors were furnished with good lone 
tails, and only wore them off by sitting on 
the rocks; but it is true that man has a 
certain power of parting company from 
those Ne him. The common liz- 
ard, if suddenly seized, snaps is tai 
just as though it were q peer 
a stick of sealing wax. Another animal 
which knows well how to get rid of this 
appendage is the tadpole, which is a fish 
breathing through gills, but destined to 
become a frog. The little creature being 
Very Voracious stows rapidly, till, at the 
proper season, the gills decay and are re- 
placed by lungs, legs begin to show them- 
selves, the tail vanishes, and the animal 
becomes a denizen of the land. Every 
body knows that now it is a stage higher in 
creation, and is better fitted to take rank 
with other animals that have no tails. 

It is an unfortunate fact in natural his- 
tory that if the tail of a tadpole be ampu- 
tated it will grow again. As though this . 
were not sufficient, an ingenious doctor, 
some time ago, when he cut off the tails of 
several rats, inserted them on their backs, 
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on their noses, and on the backs and noses 
of other rats, and they grew! They must 
have looked very much out of place—they 
must have felt very awkward I was going 
to say, for somehow I find myself mentally 
comparing them with beggars taken from 
the dung-hill and set in the high places of 
the earth, without any of the education 
and polish that would fit them for an ex- 
alted position. Very awkward for them- 
selves, very uncomfortable for others. It’s 
running a risk even to ask an uneducated 
cousin to a dinner party. A clodhopper 
who had somehow got a seat at a public 
dinner, expressed his satisfaction with the 
peas by shouting out, ‘“ Them’s the jockeys 
for me!” and a little after asked to be 
helped to “some of that shaky stuff,” re- 
ferring to the dlanc-mange. 

The tails of pigs are often very much 
curled, as well as those of some races of 
dogs ; but it appears that the tail of no wild 


animal is curled—the deformity is a result 


of domestication. The Syrian sheep is of 


the kind called broad-tailed, and Aristotle 
mentions some of them a 
-cubit wide. 
for the 


s having tails a 
I believe they make little carts 
sheep to draw that these tails may 
be supported and kept out of the dirt. In 
a sheep weighing Seventy pounds the tail 
is often fifteen, and is deemed the most 
delicate part of the animal—a dain 


ty disl 
to set before the queen, aaa 


The thought 
occurs to me that pampered domestics have 
an unlimited power of getting fat; but I 
? 
hasten to enlarge On the further thought 
that the tail is the queen’s portion : 
In olden times, Says Frank Buckland, a 
curious law existed that when a whale was 
taken on the British coast it should be 
divided between the king and the queen 
? 


the head only being the king’s property, 


the tail the queen’s; the reason for this 


distinction being, as assigned by our an- 
cient records, “to furnish the queen’s ward- 
robe with whalebone.” Every lady who 
ever wore a crinoline for which whalebone 
was used in the manufacture, knows, or 
might know, that the tail of the whale 


would not be of the slightest use to her. 
Whalebone is not bone at all, but a horny- 
looking fibrous substance which grows in 
the mouths of some whales, depending from 
the upper jaw instead of teeth, enabling the 
animal to strain its food from the water. 
It is evident that the king in olden days 
kept the whalebone to himself. Of course, 
he had a right so to do, for the head of the 
woman is the man, and in sending the tail . 
to the queen was not this fact typified? 

Tails may, after all, be very useful to the 
animals who possess them—necessary evils, 
like servants; imperfect helps, like slaves. 
It is said that some anglers, who are very 
fastidious about their lines, prefer above all 
things hairs out of the tails of the queen’s 
cream-colored horses; but this can not 
have been the reason why the tails were 
created. The Mongolians breed yaks or 
horse-tailed buffaloes, and when the tails 
are white they are purchased by the Chinese 
mandarins as fly-flappers. Here we have a 
real indication of the use of tails in horses, 
buffaloes, and other animals; not, indeed, 
to brush the flies from the Chinaman’s face, 
but from the animal’s own back. The 
larger quadrupeds are so incessantly har- 
assed by flies, and their strength so re- 
duced, that they are less able to bear up 
under the attacks of disease, the trial of 
famine, the assault of beasts of prey. In 
South America the very existence of cattle 
and other animals depends on their power 
of resisting the attacks of insects. Their 
tails help them in this matter just as though 
they had been made for the purpose. The 
tail of the giraffe looks like an artificially 
constructed fly-flapper. 

In aquatic animals the tail is an impor- 
tant organ of locomotion, impelling the 
fish forward, and in some instances acting 
as a sort of rudder. The whale, we know, 
can use his tail to lift a boat into the air, 
or to crush the boat by a down stroke, 
Some Frenchmen about thirty years ago, 
having sought to catch a whale by the tail, 
found that it was not the same with whales 
as with snakes. The French vessel was 
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going down the Thames, and the whale 
was floundering on a sandbank, apparently 
almost dead. Tying a rope tightly round 
him above his tail they sailed away as the 
tide rose, towing their prize in high glee, 
and making for Calais harbor. They had 
not got far before they discovered that the 
whale was not behaving with the perfect 
quietness proper in a dead animal, but was 
wriggling and twisting, and by and by, as 
he more and more revived, twisting and 
wriggling in a manner dangerous to the 


ship. They had caught a Tartar, and were | 


obliged to cut the rope, and with this great 
long, thick’ appendage the whale made for 
the Thames again. 

In Jand animals the tail serves a great 
variety of purposes. It assists the bird in 
rising and descending, and may serve to 
keep the body steady. The spider-monkeys, 
when standing erect, use their tails as a 
means of balancing themselves; but they 
find them still more handy in grasping 
branches and enabling them to swing from 
one tree to another. Their tails, in fact, 
like the trunks of elephants, are capable 
of seizing small objects with great address. 
Being destitute of hair at the end, and 
ed with a sensitive skin, they are 
very good organs of touch, and the animals 
are said to introduce them as feelers into 
the fissures and hollows of trees for the 
purpose of hooking out eggs or other sub- 
stances. 

This case is, after all, less wonderful 
than that of the rat, who, if we are to 
believe the story,* dips his tail into long- 
necked bottles containing delicious oil or 
sweet wine, and then either licks it him- 
self or allows his fellows to lick it in con- 
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# We are to believe it, for we have repeatedly seen them 
do it, and have had several bottles of oil emptied by the 
? 


rats of China.— Ep. 
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| tended them to enjoy. 


there are more muscles in a rat’s tail than 
there are in a man’s hand; and the great 
Cuvier refers to it as one of the first things 
that struck his mind as proving the bounty 
of the Creator toward the humblest of his 
creatures in adapting their bodily formation 
to the peculiar mode of life which he in- 
A rat’s tail is com- 
posed of a chain of small bones, with a 
multitude of muscles, just referred to, to 
move them, and being covered with minute 
scales of short hairs becomes prehensible 
or capable of taking hold of things. It is 
a sort of hand to the rat, helping him to 
crawl along the tops of railings and alone 
narrow ledges of walls, balancing himself 
by it, or entwining it round the projecting 
portions of the difficult passages alone 
which his course lies. By means of it; 6. 
he can spring up heights otherwise ‘a8 
cessible, using it, as the kangaro 
project himself. pie 
_The tail of the kangaroo is of enormous 
size, and serves to counterpoise the weieht 
of the body when the animal sits erect 
upon said haunches, as it usually does, with 
head and shoulders elevated and slightly 
inclined forward. It is the strong back- 
bone of the animal prolonged beyond the 
trunk of the body; and in fact every tail 
that has flesh and bone in it is a continua- 
tion of the spine, and the strength, flexi- 
bility, or other qualities of the tail depend 
mainly upon the size and number of the 
vertebrae and the muscles attached to them. 
We may just add that there is a remedy 


for most ills, a way out of most difficulties, 
ith most enemies ; 
in of true manly 
spirit, in place of desponding and despair- 
ing, will rise u> and take 
the tail. 


a method of dealing Ww 
and the courageous youth, 


his enemy by 
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SIX WEEKS AT BLOOMINGTON FARM. 7 


ON’T I have a capital time, 
though! Just think, no more 
school duties—in fact, no 
duties of any kind for, six 
long weeks,” and Horace 
Moore gave vent to a long whistle ex- 
pressive of intense satisfaction. ‘“ Heigh- 
ho! there comes the ‘bus’ now,” and he 
ran quickly to the foot of the stairs and 
called, “ Aunt Jane, I say! Aunt Jane!” 

“Well, Horace, what is it?” responded a 
cheerful voice, as the pleasant face of Aunt 
Jane appeared at the top of the stairs. 

“The ‘bus’ is coming; are you ready? 
and, Auntie, please tell Allie to be quick.” 

“We are both ready, and will be down in 
a moment.” 

Horace opened the street door, and upon 
the threshold stood Willie Smith with a 
look of surprise upon his face. 

“Why,” said he, “how is this, are you 
going away?” 

“Going away? to be sure, do n’t this 
look like it?” and he pointed to the trunk 
and his own valise which stood upon the 
steps waiting to be placed upon the top 
ofthe omnibus which stood before the 
door. 

“But where are you bound for ?” inquired 
Willie. 

“Out to Uncle West's.” 

“That ’s wonderfully definite ; pray, in 
what particular part of the world does Uncle 
West reside?” 

“Why, sure enough, you do n’t know 
Uncle West, do you? He has a fine old 
place fifty miles from here called Blooming- 
ton Farm. Aunt Jane goes there nearly 
every Summer, and this time sister Allie 
and I are going with her; but here they 
are all ready for a start, so good-by, Willie, 
for six long weeks.” 

“ Good-by, Horace, I wish you a happy 
time,” and lifting his hat politely to Aunt 
Jane and Allie, he turned away. 


As he heard the departing vehicle roll 
over the stony street he thought of the 
grassy meadows and green pastures of the 
country, and wished he, too, was on the 
way to Bloomington Farm. But Willie 
was a good boy, and did not long indulge 
in useless regrets, nor did he envy his 
friend Horace his good fortune. Mean- 
while, the travelers rolled on in the direc- 
tion of the depot, pausing now and then to 
take up new passengers. Horace and Allie 
grew quite impatient at the delay, and were 
very fearful the train would leave them; 
but at last, to their delight, the “bus” 
drew up in front of the depot, and a few 
moments later they were comfortably seated 
in the rear car. 

They amused themselves watching the 
movements of the crowd around them. 
Some seemed to be rushing aimlessly about, 
while others appeared to be Jaboring under 
the impression that they were about to be 
left, and hurried forward at a kind of break- 
neck speed, entering the cars finally, puffing 
and blowing somewhat after the fashion of 
the engine itself. In a little while the train 
was speeding rapidly on its way. Allie 
looked out of the window, rejoicing in her 
own good fortune, and thinking how much 
more delightful it was to be really on the 
train than only quietly watching it pass like 
the poor, unfortunate people who looked up 
as they whirled along by the roadside and 
through the green fields. All things must 
come to an end, be they ever so pleasant, 
and at last our travelers reached the station 
at which they were to leave the train, 
Here they found Mr. West’s gardener watt- 
ing with the family carriage to convey them 
to the farm. 

“Ting, dong, ding,” went the door-bell, 
and within the farm-house a scene of con- 
fusion ensued. Immediately the pattering 
of tiny feet was heard on the nursery floor 
up stairs, while the voice of little Jessie 
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exclaimed, “Auntie! Auntie!” with baby- 
like enthusiasm. Mrs. West hastened into 
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the parlor, while dear old grandmother rose | 


so quickly from her chair that away rolled 
her ball of yarn in the farthest corner of 
the room, and away went Fido, too, in 
pursuit, who soon succeeded in getting his 
unlucky feet entangled hopelessly in the 
meshes of the treacherous plaything. Norah 
came from the kitchen to answer the sum- 
mons, closely followed by John, Hattie, and 
Susie, each striving to be the first to wel- 
come the expected visitors, who were joy- 
fully received, if we may judge by the 
boisterous greetings of the group which 
met them on the threshold. Bundles and 
baskets were next seized by eager little 
hands and borne away in triumph, while 
master John stepped out to the carriage 
and gave orders to the man respecting the 
baggage with the important air of a young 
gentleman of considerable consequence. 
At the parlor door stood Mrs. West and 
grandmother, smilingly waiting their turn 
to extend a welcome to the guests from the 
city, which, if not as noisy as were those 
of the children, were none the less cordial 
and sincere. Even Fido joined in the gen- 
eral rejoicing; and, with bits of grandmoth- 
er’s yarn still clinging to his forefeet and 
bushy tail, he frisked and leaped about in a 
manner quite wonderful to behold. ; 
Nurse now appeared with little Jessie in 
arms, laughing and crowing with de- 
She was speedily transferred to 
possession, and could with diffi- 
culty be: persuaded to remain with her 
nurse while auntie and Allie went to their 
toom to remove their traveling wrappings 
and prepare for tea. A very happy group 
gathered around the well-filled table. The 
evening passed pleasantly away. Little 
Jessie fell asleep in auntie’s arms, and the 
children were at last coaxed off to bed with 
the promise of being called early in the 
morning, for Aunt Jane had promised to 
join them in a ramble through the woods, 
The next morning was bright and clear; 
the children were wakened early by the 


her 
light. 
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singing of the birds in the trees which sur- 
rounded the house, and, quite refreshed, 
they descended to the breakfast-room in 
the gayest of spirits. Breakfast was dis- 
patched in haste and preparations made for 
spending the day in the woods. Aunt Jane 
exchanged her slippers for a pair of stout 
shoes, and with Susie and Hattie on one 
side and Allie on the other, they started for 
the “scene of action.” John and Horace 
walked in advance, carrying a basket of 
provisions which thoughtful Mrs. West 
suggested might prove welcome when they 
grew weary of wandering about. 

They had not proceeded far when they 
were startled by the appearance of a Striped 
snake, with very bright -eyes and a red, 
forked tongue. Allie screamed in affright 
but brave little Susie assured her it was Ms 
harmless little creature. Somewhat doubt- 
ful, Allie clung closely to Aunt Jane as 
they turned aside to pass the snake. Sud- 
denly another was seen to raise his head 
from the grass, and, further on a third ap- 
peared, each darting out his red tongue in 
a manner quite formidable to behold. . Poor 
little Allie was in despair, and insisted 
upon turning back, but Susie and Aunt 


Jane assured her they were hasmnless a6 
kittens. 


“Ah,” said Allie, “but they are snakes 
for all that; they make one think of ana- 
condas, rattlesnakes, copperheads, and all 
their other disagreeable family connections, 

Susie laughingly assured her that the 
harmless little creatures had no such rela- 
tions in that vicinity, and that it was only 
now and then that a few appeared. A little 
reassured, Allie walked on, still protesting 
her abhorrence of any creature of the inc 

“You know, auntie,” said she, “that after 
all we owe all the misery in the world to a 
serpent.” 

Soon they came to a little brook which 
babbled and splashed with a musical mur- 
mur over the pebbles which were imbedded 
in the bottom. Very cool and pleasant it 
seemed, and beneath the trees they found 
some MOSS-grown rocks upon which to rest. 
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“ Now,” said Aunt Jane, “I have a book 
with me, and will sit here and read while 
you amuse yourselves as you choose till 
time for our lunch.” 

Away went the light-hearted children in 
search of butterflies and flowers. Weary 
of this, they went on a voyage of discovery 
to see how squirrels and hoptoads kept 
house. After awhile they resolved to post- 
pone further adventures until after dinner, 
and accordingly returned to the brook where 
they had left their Aunt. Every thing was 
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was ill, and had been for a long time, so 
long, indeed, that it was thought she would 
never be well again. Her mother was 
obliged often to leave her all day while she 
went to the village to sell her butter and 
eggs, for they were poor. Susie and Allie 
became deeply interested in the sick girl, 
and spent much of their time in her little 
room, reading to her, and using every 
means in their power to cheer and amuse 
her. They soon learned how happy it 
makes one to feel they are doing good for 
others. 
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in readiness for them, and the dinner looked 
very tempting; it was eaten witly keen rel- » 
ish by all. After playing a few games and 
amusing themselves in various ways till 
they grew weary, they set out for home, 
well pleased with their day in the cool, 
quiet woods. 

The next day they went with Susie to 
visit little Clara Hays, who, as the long 
Summer day drew near its close, lay on her 
little couch looking through the window of 
her little room at the setting sun. Clara 
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Day after day passed quickly away, and 
the six weeks which had seemed so long in 
prospect had fled with wonderful rapidity. 
With some reluctance they left the bedside 
of patient little Clara and exchanged the 
green fields, the woods, the birds and flow- 
ers for city streets and city sights. They 
did not forget the dear friends of Bloom- 
ington, and also sent kind messages and 
welcome gifts to the invalid girl. Autumn 
came again, and with it the old school 
duties, to which each returned with renewed 
interest after the pleasant season of rest. 
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OTHER,” said Bessie Lakin, 
as she was combing and braid- 
ing her hair one morning be- 
fore starting for school, “I 
can’t bear Laura Brundige ; 
she’s always calling me names or throwing 
dirt at me on the way home, and I wish she 
did n’t live on our road at all.” 

“And you don’t ever do the same things 
in return, do you, my daughter ?” said Mrs. 
Lakin, looking up into the frowning face 
of the little girl with a smile. 

Bessie did not answer. She knew very 
well that she could not say “no” with 
truth, and she was quite unwilling to say 
“yes.” . ; 

“Of course, if you don’t like Laura,” 
Mrs. Lakin continued, “you don’t wish to 
make any effort to please or gratify her; on 
the contrary, would rather humble her than 
otherwise.” 

Bessie thought this very strange counsel 
coming from the mother who had so often 
tried to persuade her to bear and forbear, 
and she turned round and looked inquir- 
ingly at her as she went on: 

“And I know of a way to treat her that 
would secure you one grand triumph over 
her, and a lasting one, too, I think it would 
be, It would hurt her a great deal more 
than throwing dirt at her or calling her 
names. Indeed, it might hurt worse than 
if you threw a coal of fire and hit her with 
it, for it would really make her face as red 
ag if she were being burned.” 

Bessie began to think that her excellent 
mother was becoming hard and revengeful, 
even more so than she herself was, for she 
did not wish really to inflict any very severe 
injury upon her disagreeable schoolmate 
when the truth of the matter was reached, 
for Bessie was kind-hearted enough when 
that little temper of hers was perfectly 
quiet and under control, but this not always 
being the case occasioned considerable 
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face-scratching as well as back-biting be- 
tween the two girls, neither of which were 
especially amiable in their dispositions. 
“Now,” continued Mrs. Lakin, as she 
wrapped up a nice turnover and laid it in 
Bessie’s dinner-basket, “as Laura has n’t 


| any mother, and may be her aunt don’t feel 


like spending any extra time in fixing thines 
that children especially like to eat, keep 
this until to-night, and if Laura begins to 
throw dirt or sticks at you you can return 
the courtesy by not throwing exactly, but 
by conveying the turnover into her hands 
in the gentlest manner possible.” 

“Why, I am sure, mother, the turnover 
would please her the best of any thing; 
you were going to tell me of something 
which would n’t please her, I thought.” a 

“Well, try what I have told you my 
daughter, and watch the result. You will 
see, if I mistake not, a little girl very much 
ashamed of her conduct, and as red in the 
face as if she had been burned severely.” 

Bessie’s Opportunity soon came. As she 
opened the gate to gO out she saw her foe 
approaching from down the street. The 
first thing Laura did when she came near 
was to make a face at Bessie, and after 
two or three repetitions of the unlovely 
ntl ge Seeing that Bessie did not,. 
as usual, imitate or ex i 
the grimace, she aed a ee a 

p a little ball of 
dirt that a couple of “tumble-bugs ” were 
patiently rolling along, and which contained 
the eggs from which their little ones were 
to be hatched, she threw it and hit Bessie 
square in the face. 

This was a great deal for a girl possessed 
of any temper or spirit to bear without. in- 
flicting Summary punishment upon the 
aggressor. 

Bessie’s face flushed angrily as she took. 
out her handkerchief and wiped the dust 
from her face. She hastily caught up a 
small stone, and was about to hurl it at her 
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antagonist when, looking back toward home, 
she saw her mother standing in the door 
and, as she knew, watching with some 
anxiety the result of the encounter. 

Her hand fell to her side and the stone 
slipped to the ground. She opened her 
basket, and taking out a little package 
handed it toward Laura, who at first was 


it was a torpedo or something else that 
might do her mischief. 

“ Mother made this for you, Laura,” said 
Bessie, struggling between her respect for 


her mother’s advice and the anger of her | 


own feelings ; “open it and see if it is not 
something you will like.” 

As Mrs. Lakin had predicted, it seemed 
as if something very warm must have 
approached the region of Laura’s face, for 
it grew extremely red, and her hands trem- 
bled so she could scarcely hold the nice 
tidbit she had received in return for the 
ugly demonstrations which she had made 
only a few moments before. 


camel is the most wonderful, 
both in its structure and in its 
habits; and it has long been 
celebrated as one of the most 
useful animals of the great group to which 
it belongs. For thousands of years the 
camel has contributed to the wealth, com- 
fort, and happiness of the people of those 
countries in which it has its home. 
thousands of years this animal has been 
domesticated and used as a beast of bur- 
den, and has transported the merchandise 
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They walked on in silence a little way; 
then Laura stole close to Bessie’s side and 
put her arm cautiously around her. 

“JT didn’t mean to hurt you, Bessie, and 
Ill never be mean to you again as long as 
LE live” 

“Never mind,” said Bessie, a glow of 


| happiness rising into her face as she spied 
reluctant about taking it, evidently fearing | 


her mother’s white handkerchief waving 


| from the window as a signal of victory, “I 


| have done wrong, too; 


F all the ruminants perhaps the | 


For | 


of Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and other coun- 
tries of the East; and it has been, and is 
now, as indispensable in carrying merchan- 
dise across the wide deserts of these East- 
eAiicountties 28° 4° ships in carrying 
merchandise across the broad oceans ; and 


we won’t quarrel 
any more now, will we ?” 

* replied Laura, vehemently, 
as, not being able to keep the tempting 
morsel until noon, she munched away at 
the nice turnover; “this is so good, and 
I have n’t had any before since mother 
died.” 

Then the tears ran over from her eyes, 
and Bessie felt she had never before gained 
such a triumph, not even when once she 
had pushed her enemy into a mudpuddle, 
from which she emerged the laughing-stock 
of the whole school. 


‘’ No, never,’ 
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hence the camel has been rightly named 
the “ship of the desert.” 

The word camel comes from the Latin 
word camelus, and this Latin word is be 
lieved to have been derived either from the 
Hebrew word gamal, or from the Arabic 
word del, or gimel, which Means “the 
riches or gift of Heaven.” : 

The camel is one of the largest of the 
ruminants, being about ten or eleven feet 
in length and seven feet in height, or, in 
other words, it is considerably larger than 
ahorse. Its form is uncouth, and its moye- 
ments are far from graceful. It has one or 
two great humps upon its back, which give 
it the appearance of being deformed; its 
neck is long, thin, and curved, and its heag 
is carried horizontally—that is, with the 
nose straight out in front, and not pointing 


more or less downward, as in almost all 
» other quadrupeds. The color of the camel 
is sometimes dark-brown and sometimes 
gray or whitish, and its hair on some parts 
of the body is long and shaggy. Like the 
llama, the camel has six incisor, or front or 
cutting, teeth in the lower jaw instead of 
eight, as in other ruminants; and also like 


has incisor teeth in the upper jaw. The 
number of these upper incisor teeth is at 
first four, but the two central ones fall out 
early, thus leaving only two permanent in- 


lip of the camel is large, 
thick, and movable, and in the 
center it is cleft or divided for 
the length of an inch to an 
inch and a half. 

The food of the camel does 
not consist of the compara- 
tively tender herbage which 
grows in meadows and rich 
pastures, and which most of 
the ruminants like to feed 
upon, but of the coarsest 
herbs and thorny shrubs, date- 
leaves, an : 
branches of the tamarisk, such 
as scarcely any other animal 
will touch 5 it also eats beans 
and cakes of barley, and its 
sharp and strong teeth enable 
it to cut through and browse on the tough- 
est and coarsest shrubs, or crush the hard- 
est food with ease, while its long, movable 
lip helps to draw the twigs and branches 
to its mouth. The eyes of the camel areé 
large, dark, and prominent, but they are 
shielded from the light and the glare of the 
sun by-a large, overhanging brow, and by 
very long lashes to the drooping eyelids ; 

and the nostrils are formed in such a man- 

ner that the camel can close them when- 
ever it pleases to do so, and thus keep out 
the fine sand which is raised and driven 
about by even the slightest wind. 

The feet of the camel are beautifully 
adapted to traveling over the desert sands ; 


the llama, but unlike all other ruminants, it | 


cisor teeth in the upper jaw. The upper | 
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they are large and broad, and on the bot- 
| tom of them are elastic pads or cushions, 
| which spread at each step, according to the 
pressure made upon them, and thus: help 
the camel to tread with a firm step upon 
the soft and yielding sands; and these 
cushions render the camel’s tread so noise- 
less that if one of these large animals were 
walking close beside us, even upon rough 
and rocky ground, we could not hear its 
footsteps. The cushions are covered with 
/a hard, callous skin, which is not injured 
_ by the heated and almost burning sands of 
the desert. There are also hard, callous 
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spots on the breast of the camel, and on 
the legs, and it is upon these spots that the 
weight of the body comes when the animal 
takes its repose, and when it kneels down 
to be laden and unladen, for when the 
camel rests and sleeps it kneels and rests 
upon its breast, and it is so tall an animal 
that it is taught to kneel to receive its load 
and to have its load taken off; and these 
callous spots prevent the skin from crack- 
ing at the places where the weight of the 
animal rests upon the hot, dry sands of the 
desert. These spots are seven in number: 
one upon each hind leg, two upon each 
foreleg, and One upon the breast; and they 
are not the result of the habit of kneeling, 
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for they are seen upon the young camel 
when it is first born; they are the pro- 
vision of an all-wise Creator, who formed 
the camel and adapted it in every respect 
for the life it was to lead upon the desert. 

The stomach of the camel is very curi- 
ous. It is formed so that it can retain a 
portion of the water which the animal 
drinks, and thus the camel is able to dis- 
pense with a frequent supply of water. It 
can easily go four or five days, and some- 
times it goes nine or ten days, or even long- 
er, without drinking ; and thus it can travel 
from well to well, even though the wells or 
drinking-places in the desert may be several 
hundred miles apart. Its ability to abstain 
many days from drinking depends, however, 
partly upon the nature of its food, for in 
the Spring of the year, when the young 
herbage is juicy, the journey across the 
great Syrian desert, from Damascus to 
Bagdad, which occupies about twenty-five 
days, can be performed, it is said, without 
any water being required by the camels. 
This power of the camel is owing to the 
fact that the walls of its stomach are pro- 
vided» with a large number of cavities or 
pockets, called water-cells, in which a part 
of the water that the animal drinks is 
stored. The size of the water-cells varies 
somewhat, but the largest of them are 
about three inches wide and the same in 
depth. 

The camel can also subsist fo 
days upon very little food, but when 
to do this its hump becomes smaller. for 
the fat of which it is composed is at a" 
times reabsorbed into the system to nour- 
ish the animal and keep it alive, After a 
long and painful journey, when the supply 
of food has been scanty, the camels arrive 
with backs almost straight instead of the 
great hump or humps which are natural to 
them; and it sometimes takes months of 
rest and much good food to put the camels 
in good condition to travel again. 

The camel is good-natured, and willing 
to share its food with other animals ; and 


it is a very gentle, patient, and docile ani- 
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mal, and even when overladen it will not 
refuse to rise, and when weary it will not 
refuse to move on. 

There are two kinds of camel—the Bac- 
trian and the Arabian. They are. named 
from the countries from which they are 
said to have originally come—Bactria, or 
Bactriana, and Arabia. The Bactrian camel 
has two humps upon its back, and it is an 
animal much stouter and stronger than the 
Arabian camel; but owing to the difficulty 
of loading it on account of its two humps, 
it is not very much used as a beast of bur- 
den. It is sometimes used for draught, 
being yoked, like oxen, to a wagon. 

The Arabian camel has only one hump. 
This kind is used both for burden and for 
riding; those used for riding are called 
Dromedaries, from a Greek word which 
means a racer, or a runner. They are 
trained to move more rapidly than a loaded 
camel, and the swiftest ones will carry their 
riders on level ground from ninety to one 
hundred miles a day; but they can not 
keep to this pace for several successive 
days. On long journeys their average pace 
is usually only about fifty miles a day, 
although a story is told of one which is 
said to have traveled eight hundred miles 
in eight days ! 

The weight which the strongest burden- 
camel can carry is, on long marches, from 
five hundred to eight hundred pounds, and 
with this weight the camel will go from 
twenty to thirty miles each day. For short 
distances—that is, from one part of a city 
to another—a strong, full-grown camel is 
able to carry a weight of from one thousand 
to twelve hundred pounds. The training 
of the camel, either for the pack-saddle or 
for riding, is commenced when the animal 
is from three to four years old. At ten 
years a camel is in its prime; at twenty 
it is old, although it is often of service 
twenty-five and, in some cases, even thirty 
years. 

The merchants of the East often travel 
in large companies, loading many camels 
with goods, and others with the food which 
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will be needed on the long journey. These 
Jarge companies of men and camels are 
called caravans, from a Persian word which 
means traveling through many regions. 
The number of men in a merchant caravan 
sometimes exceeds a thousand, and the 
number of camels is often several thousand. 
It was to the men of a caravan that Joseph 
was sold by his brothers. This caravan 
was made up of Ishmaelites, Midianites, 
and Medanites, with their camels, on their 
way to the markets of Egypt. 

The camels of a caravan are sometimes 
placed in a single file, and they travel one 
after another;. at other times they travel 
side by side, presenting a wide front a mile 
or more in extent. Like many other ani- 
mals, the camels are fond of musical 
sounds, and the caravans are often led by 
the sound of a bell, and when the music 
of the bell stops all the camels stop. 
Oftentimes each camel has fastened to its 
neck a large but soft-sounding bell, and the 
jingling of so many bells, mingled with the 
songs of the camel-drivers, serves to en- 
liven the patient animals, and at night to 
frighten away beasts of prey, and to keep 
the party together. It is said that nothing 
can be more orderly than the progress of a 
caravan. Each camel has its place in the 
line, and they move with such a measured 
step that a person can calculate almost to 
a yard the distance they will go over a 
level country in a given time. Travelers 
have observed their pace hour after hour 
by the watch, and have found that it was 
the same at the end of a day’s journey as 
at the beginning. 

The caravan is under the general super- 
intendence of one man, the caravan basheé— 
the chief or director. He appoints several 
officers to serve under him—one to regulate 
the march, one for the encampment, one to 
attend to the servants and camels, one to 
take charge of the baggage, and one as 
paymaster. Each caravan has also a guide 
and a military escort. The guide is the 
most important officer connected with the 


caravan. His services are indispensable in 


crossing the great deserts of the East; and 
as he has the lives and property of the 
whole caravan in his power, he must not 
only be true and faithful, and possess ac- 
curate and extensive knowledge of the land, 
but he must also understand the indications 
of the weather; he must know the tracts, 
which are liable to be visited by the 
simoom—a hot, dry wind which sometimes 
blows in Arabia, Syria, and other Eastern 
countries, and which is caused by the great 
heat of the sandy deserts; he must also 
know the exact localities and the quality 
of the wells; and the oases, where the 
camels may find water and food, and where 
all may find rest and refreshment; and he 
must know the situation of hostile or treach- 
erous tribes ; in a word, he must know how 
to avoid all the dangers which attend upon 
the march of a caravan.” Under certain 
regulations any person can, at any time 
form a caravan, but usually there are stated 
periods which are well known as the regu- 
lar starting-times of the merchant chrasting: 

If the weather is very hot the caravan 
moves only at night by torch-light, starting 
at eight o’clock in the evening and going 
on until after midnight; but when the 
weather permits the caravan moves in the 
day-time, stopping and resting at noon; 
at night they halt, and the camels are un- 
loaded. The camel-drivers always stop 
near shrubs and bushes if they can, so that 
their camels may feed upon them. As the 
camels usually keep close to the spot where 
they are set at liberty, and as there is no 
danger that they will wander away to any 
great distance, they are not often tied in 
any way. When they rest for the night 
they almost always kneel in the form of a 
circle, and the men sleep in the center of 
the circle. Unless the night is rainy, the 
men do not use a tent, but sleep upon the 
ground, the stars shining down upon them. 

When the number of travelers is large, 
and the wells in the desert are several 
days’ journey apart, it is necessary to take 
a great deal of water for drinking, cooking, 
washing, and bathing, and the camels carry 
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a supply to be used for these purposes. 
The water is carried in leather bags or bot- 
tles, called water-skins. Sometimes many 
camels are loaded only with water, but 
usually each camel carries one water-skin 
in addition to its other load. The air in 
the desert regions is so dry and hot that 
the men are often very thirsty, but the 
custom is to drink only at stated and regu- 
lar times, and the caravan halts for that 
purpose. The men and camels often suffer 
greatly on these long marches. Sometimes 
the winds that blow are so hot that the 
water in the water-skins is partly or wholly 
dried up. Sometimes clouds of fine sand 
fill the air; then the traveler gets down 
beside his camel, closes his eyes, and 
wraps his cloak about his head, and waits 
till the sand-cloud passes. 

“The senses of the camel are very keen ; 
they can detect water at a great distance, 
and when all are suffering from the want of 
water, and the drivers do not know where 
to turn to find it, they let their camels take 
their own course, knowing that if there is 
water in that region they will find it. 

Besides the merchant caravans there are 
the pilgrim caravans, which are much larger, 
and contain thousands and thousands of 
people and many-thousand camels. ‘These 
caravans go from different parts of Asia 
and Africa to Mecca. Mecca is an old city 
in Arabia where a man named Mohammed 
was born, and where he wrote a book called 
the Koran, which the Mohammedans, or 
followers of Mohammed, read and believe, 
as we read and believe our blessed Bible. 
The Mohammedans go to Mecca to wor- 
ship, for it was one of Mohammed’s com- 
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mands that his followers should visit this 
city at least once in their lives. Four of 
these great caravans go to Mecca every 
year; one of them starts from Cairo—this 
one consists of pilgrims from Barbary; 
one starts from Damascus, conveying the 
Turks; another starts from Babylon, con- 
sisting of Persians; and another starts 
from Zibith, a town on the shore of the 
Red Sea—this caravan consists of Ara- 
bians and of Mohammedans from India. 
Sometimes as many as one hundred thou- 
sand strangers arrive at Mecca to attend 
the Festival, as this assembling of pilgrims 
is called. The Kaaba, or holy house, as 
the place of worship is called, is situated 
nearly in the center of the city. It is of an 
oblong shape, and is built of rough stone. 
At one corner there is, fixed in the wall, a 
black stone, which every pilgrim devoutly 
kisses. The four sides of the Kaaba are 
covered by a hanging, or veil, of black silk. 
This veil is renewed every year at the time 
of the Festival. It is brought from Cairo, 
where it is wrought at the expense of the 
Ottoman Sultan. 

When the pilgrim caravans first start on 
their long journey they often present a very 
brilliant appearance. Some of the camels 
are adorned with silk and velvet of beauti- 
ful colors, with shining ornaments upon 
their necks and ostrich plumes upon their 
heads, and with silver-mounted bridles. 
One, called the sacred camel, is decked 
with silk and cloth of gold; his bridle is 
set with gold and precious stones, and he 
is led by men of rank dressed in green, for 
upon his back, in an ark or chest, is borne 
the Koran, written in letters of gold. 


’ 
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Ges you will open your map of 

7H Palestine you will find, a little | 
| Baal. 
A tory marked as the Plain of Es- | 


2-9) north of the center, a large terri- 


= draelon, embracing a part of North- 
ern Samaria and of Southern Galilee, and 
of the two ancient divisions of Issachar 
and Zebulon. The plain extends from the 
Mediterranean to the Valley of the Jordan, 
and is like a vast rent in the heart of the 
land. This plain, for reasons that we shall 
see directly, has been called the “world’s 
battle-ground.” Through it is the channel- 
bed of the ancient Kishon, whose modern 
representative, the Mahr Mukutta, now 
drains the plain and the mountains which 
inclose it; namely, Carmel and the Sama- 
ria range on the south, the mountains of 
Galilee on the north, and Gilboa, Little 
Hermon, and Tabor on the east. The 
course of the river is nearly north-west, 
and it enters the sea at the lower part of 
It is a clear and rapid 
stream, lined on each side with flowers and 
dense shrubbery. Increased in the rainy 
season by numberless mountain torrents, it 
varies in depth from four to eight feet, and 
from ten to forty in width. The course of 
the river is one of singular beauty; as 
every spot is consecrated by the memory 
of some marvel, the neighborhood of the 
Kishon is one of the most interesting in 
the Holy Land. 

Before referring to some of the remarka- 
ble battles that have made this stream and 
plain famous, we will refer to that wonder- 
ful story related in the eighteenth chapter 
of the First Book of Kings. It is the con- 
test between Elijah the prophet of God 
and the priests of Baal, who were destroy- 
ing the ancient Israelites by the idolatries 
they were introducing among them. You 
remember nearly all Israel had been de- 
ceived by these lying priests, and had been 
led astray from God, when Elijah chal- 


lenged them to a settlement of the question 
of who should be their God, Jehovah or 
The test was to be the consuming 
of a bullock on an altar built on Mt. Car- 
mel. The priests placed their bullock on 
the altar and cried all day long for Baal to 
send down fire and consume it. They cried 
aloud, and cut themselves with knives and 
lancets, but all to no purpose. Then Elijah 
built his altar to God, and put the wood in 
order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and 
laid him on the wood, and poured twelve 
barrels of water over it, and then prayed to 
the Lord, and God sent down fire and con- 
sumed the sacrifice, and the wood, and the 
stones, and dried up the water. Then the 
people fell on their faces, and said, “The 
Lord, he is the God.” Then the four hun- 
dred and fifty priests of Baal were taken 
by the indignation of the people and slain 
“by the brook Kishon.” The spot where 
this dreadful sacrifice took place is now 


fixed with all but Certainty at the extreme 
east end of the mountain. 


On the banks of this stream, 
scene of that great battle betw 
and Sisera, recorded in Judges iv and v. 
Roused by the call of a woman, Barak had 
gathered the Northern tribes of Israel to 
the summit of Tabor, where he was joined 
by Deborah, who led to the fight the central 
tribes of Palestine. Sisera had concentra- 
ted his hosts at Taanach. The two armies 
met by the waters of Megiddo. Then it 
was that “the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera,” as at that moment a storm 
of sleet and hail burst over the plain in the 
face of the advancing Canaanites, and the 
streams from numberless mountain torrents 
sweeping down upon them, they were thrown 
into confusion, and the “torrent swept them 
away.” 

But we can not recount all the wonderful 
battles that have been witnessed by this 
plain and this little brook. Here Gideon 


too, is the 
een Barak 
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encountered the Midianites ; here the Phil- 


istines fought against Saul and Jonathan; 
here Benhadad put the battle in array 
against Ahab; here Jehu slew Ahaziah and 
Joram; here Josiah fought against Pha- 
raoh-necho of Egypt, who was advancing 
to attack the King of Assyria; and here, 
in the “Valley of Megiddo,” Josiah was 
slain; here the knights of the Middle Ages 
grappled with the soldiers of the Crescent; 
and here Napoleon and Kleber led their 
splendid columns against the relentless 


Hours. 


through these streams, has mingled the 
blood of Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Crusa- 
ders, Persians, Egyptians, Druses, Turks, 
Arabs, and even modern Europeans. 

The region of the Kishon is thus one of 
the wonders of Palestine ; and probably no 
portion of the world of similar extent— 
being only thirty miles from east to west, 
and about eighteen miles at its greatest 
breadth—has witnessed so many thrilling 
and decisive events as this Plain of Esdrae- 
lon. Viewed historically, it has been the 


' Turks; here, on this plain, and flowing ' scene of battles which have decided the 
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destiny of nations and even influenced the 
history of the world. Viewed in regard to 
scenery, both itself and its surroundings 
are such as only Palestine—g land where 
every spot, every town, every village, almost 
every rock—could Supply; and viewed as a 
portion of the “land flowing with milk and 
honey,” the great plain might furnish even 
now, as it did in the olden time, food for 
millions. 

It is now scattered and withered by the 
curse of God. “The same sun shines 
above it. The blue firmament still sheds 


The Kishon still rolls to 
Esdraelon spreads out its bosom 
to the sky just where it lay eighteen centu- 


down its dew. 
the sea. 


ries ago. Whence, then, this long desola- 
tion? Its bosom once waved with yellow 
corn. It was studded with towns and vil- 
lages, each engirdled by vineyards or shaded 
by olive and orange-trees ; but now all is 
blank, dreary, saddening. Why? Because 
the curse of God is pressing on the land, 
because it forsook the Holy One of Israel, 
How sad are the effects of sin on nations 
as well as on individuals ! 


“Mamma, I’ve often heard you say 
That God is listening when we pray, 
And if I do indeed believe, 

That what I ask I shall receive. 


Why will he not, then, take away 

My naughty, sinful heart to-day, 

And make me humble, meek, and mild, 
A quiet and obedient child? 


J ask him every day and night 

For a new heart that’s clean and white ; 
You know I have not got it yet, 

He hears my prayers, can he forget ?” 


No, darling, God does not forget, 
Although he has not answered yet ; 
And if you listen I will try 

And give you now a reason why. 


I once pulled up a garden weed, 

And in its place I dropped a seed, 
Because they told me God's great power 
Could change that seed into a flower. 


I was a little child, you know, 

And thought the seed would quickly grow; 
But days and weeks passed slowly round, 
And still it lay deep in the ground. 


Husu’p was the evening hymn, 
The temple courts were dark, 
The lamp was burning dim 
Before the sacred ark ; 
When suddenly a voice divine 
Rang through the silence of the shrine. 


The old man, meek and mild, 
The priest of Israel, slept ; 
. Wis watch the temple-child, 
| The little Levite, kept ; 
And what from Eli’s sense was sealed, 
The Lord to Hannah’s son revealed. 


_— a> 


O, give me Samuel’s ear! 
The open ear, O Lord, 
Alive and quick to hear 
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} At length there came some gentle rain ; 
And when the sun shone forth again 
I hastened to the spot, alone, 
Wherein my little seed was sown. 


And there I saw the softened ground 
Raised in a gently heaving mound, 
And in the middle there were seen 
Two little leaves of brightest green. 


And day by day and hour by hour 

I watched until there came a flower, 

And thought how good that God must be 
That gave such pretty flowers to me. 


And now, my dear, your little prayer 
Is like the seed I dropped in there ; 
God gives it in your hand to sow, 
And promises the seed shall grow, 


And if you wait, and watch, and pray, 
The seed will spring up day by day, 
And God will biess it like my flower, 
Both with the sunshine and the shower. 


. 


Until at length, one morning bright, 
You'll find a heart both clean and white ; 
And evermore your song will be, 

“ How very good God is to me!” 


ICt 


THE CHILD SAMUEL. 


Each whisper of thy word ; 
Like him to answer at thy call, 
And to obey thee first of all. 


O, give me Samuel’s heart ! 
A lowly heart that waits 
Where in thy house thou art, 
Or watches at thy gates ; 
By day and night, a heart that still 
Moves at the breathing of thy will. 


O, give me Samuel’s mind! 

A sweet, unmurmuring faith, 
Obedient and resigned 

To thee in life and death ; 
That I may read, with child-like eyes, 
Truths that are hidden from the wise. 
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THE WASP. 


AST month I told the readers 
of the “Golden Hours” some- 
thing about our Charlie and Cad- 
die, and their hunt for mosses, 
and gave them just a glimpse 
of Willie Burr, the cripple. Now, these 
little people are wonderfully restless and 
curious, and besiege papa and mamma, and 
every body, in fact, with a host of ques- 
tions daily upon something they have seen 
or about something they have read. 

To be sure, this is a little troublesome 
sometimes, but we like it, for we want 
these children to learn a great deal, and to 
grow up very wise and good. But as we 
can not always attend to their many queries 
at the time proposed, we have decided to 
establish two evenings in the week for the 
purpose of answering all questions and dis- 
cussing some object or subject of interest 
and improvement. Half an hour is devo- 
ted to miscellaneous inquiries, and the rest 
of the time to one topic, which the different 
members of the family are to take their 
turn in proposing. Dear Willie Burr is to 
be one of our number, when he is able to 
be carried out in arms, and the weather is 
propitious ; and his wise little head is a 
great addition. 
haa s Harness he was to lead off with a 

pic which prove “« 
he brought chistes i aes =a 

: or illustration 
which had been killed with chloroform and 
preserved as a curiosity. 

Now, dear children, shall 1 give you the 
benefit of some of these talks or do you 
fear that I will be prosy? ae ae Lee 
that I will do my best to interest you. : 

The wasp belongs to what naturalists 
call the Aymenoptera order of insects— 
furnished with a membrane, wing, and a 
sting. Naturalists have numbered one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine species of wasps; but 
three only are common to our country, and 
one is sufficient for our purpose. These 


are named the: Vesfa Crabro, the Vespa 
Coarelata, and the Vespa Vulgaris. These 
last are the kind which have frightened 
Caddie and annoyed Aunt Mary by eating 
her plants and persistently building their 
nest overhead in the piazza. Our beautiful 
arbutulon was nearly ruined by them last 
Summer. It was curious to watch them 
alight on a leaf and neatly run their little 
scissors around it with more dispatch and 
precision than you or I could show. On 
each side of the mouth the wasp is fur- 
nished with a long tooth, notched like a saw, 
and with these he is able to cut even meat 
and carry off to its nest. Of all insects 
the wasp is most ferocious and dangerous 
when attacked. They make war on every 
other fly, and often annoy the butcher by 
attacking his meat in numbers and carrying 
it off. 

They live, like bees, in communities: 
sometimes ten or twelve thousand are found 
in a single nest. There are three sorts of 
wasps—the queens, the males, and the com: 
mon laboring wasps, which are neither 
male nor female. The males have no sting, 
and, unlike the bees, there are often two 
or three hundred queens in a nest, which 
in a beehive would make a fine hubbub, as 
perhaps you know. 

As soon as Spring begins to awake the 
insect tribes, the wasps are the busiest of 
the busy in making arrangements for theit 
nest, which is one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties in nature. They usually select some 
place prepared either by men or some other 
animal, such as the field-mouse, rat, or 
mole, where they are sure of a dry place; 
sometimes the side of a shelving bank, 
where they can secure protection from in- 
clement weather. When they lave selected 
their site they commence labor in earnest, 
their first care being to enlarge the hole 
and carrying off large quantities of earth. 
To prevent the earth from falling down and 
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crushing their rising city, they make a roof | When the worms attain a certain size they 


with a gluey substance, which nature has 
provided, and attach to this the rudiments 
of their building, working from the top 
downward, as if they were- hanging a bell, 
and then close up at the bottom. Their 
materials for building are bits of wood and 
glue; the wood is procured from old rails 
and rotten boards. This is sawed up into 
small fibers, which they make up into little 
bundles with their claws and fasten together 
with their glue. With the aid of this glue 
they tread the wood into a sort of paste, 
which they carry to the nest and stick on 
to the part designed for the walls and par- 
titions. It is curious to watch them, tread- 
ing with their feet and troweling with their 
trunks, working backward as they go. 
After much patient labor the composition 
is at length flattened out, and looks like a 
leaf of gray color, much finer than paper. 
Many wasps join in this labor until the large 
roof is complete. They then make two en- 
trances to their house—one door by which 
they always enter and another from which 
they always go to their toils. The cells 
are made in the same way, each one open- 
ing downward. Story above story is made, 
which are supported by pillars. The roof 
is as smooth as a pier of marble. Here on 
my desk is a very fine specimen of a por- 


tion of their nest, which I would like to 


show you. ; 
ar cells are not designed for wax or 


honey, for they make none but to hold their 
young. The queens lay their eggs one in 
each cell, and use their glue to stick them 
in to prevent their falling. From this egg 
the wasp is hatched in its worm state, 
which is tended with great care by the 
mothers. They wait with patience until 
the working wasps bring in the food, which 
they cut to pieces and take from cell to cell, 
feeding the worms from their own mouth. 


leave off eating and spin a fine silk, with 
which they close up the door of their cell. 
Hid away in this manner, they divest them- 
selves of their skin, and little by little 
thrust out legs and wings and take the 
shape of their parents. 

When Winter comes on the wasps de- 
stroy all their eggs and young ones; the 
males and laboring wasps die, and many of 
the females. Usually not more than ten or 
twelve live through the Winter. Asa large 
vespary or nest contains about sixteen 
thousand cells, and will produce thirty 
thousand wasps in a year, it is indeed a 
good thing that nearly all die, else they 
would destroy all our fruit, kill all our bees, 
and do a great deal of mischief generally. 

They seize a bee and tear it open as a 
hawk would a wren, to procure the honey. 
The children think it very strange and 
cruel that they should kill their young. It 
would seem so were it not that they lay up 
no honey and make no provision for Win- 
ter. The paper of which their nests are 
composed is a most wonderful article. Ages 
ago, when gre of genius were writing on 
leaves, wood, stone, brass i 
of animals, the wasp was Meese pea: 
rotten wood ! i. 

How wonderful the power which gives 
to the tiny insect such skill and tact, and 
how varied the lessons we may learn from 
watching a humble wasp! Should we use 
the skill which God has given us to the 
same extent what wonders could we ac- 
complish ! 

I have just one other little bit of a moral 
to point out to you, dear children. Did you 
ever hear of waspish people? 1 have, and 
they are a very disagreeable, stinging, teas- 
ing, buzzing sort, with never a bit of honey 
for one. Dear reader, you and I would 
rather be bees, would n’t we? 
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THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN.* 


CO) 


NE of the most beautiful of the 
many beautiful stories of chil- 
ROO dren found in the Bible is that 

) of the little Israelite waiting- 
! maid who was carried away into 
captivity in Syria. The story is told in the 
fifth chapter of the Second Book of Kings. 

There was a man named Naaman, who 
was captain over the king of Syria’s army, 
and as he was very brave, and had been, 
under God, the deliverer of Syria from its 
enemies, the king valued him very highly. 
He was rich, and powerful, and beloved ; 
but he was a leper. 

A leper was in those days an object of 
great disgust to every one. The disease 
of leprosy is now scarcely known, but 
formerly it was very common and very 
much dreaded. Persons afflicted with it 
were covered from head to foot with a sort 
of white scales, and were full of frightful 
sores. No one would touch them, except 
those charitable souls who did it for the 
love of God; and among the Jews all lepers 
MEK looked on as unclean, and not even 
Pec come into the presence of their 

catures. With this terrible disease 
Naaman was afflicted. Neither his riches 
nor his high calling had been able to ex- 
empt him from Sickness, and in vain had 
he tried every means of cure. 
7 as time before this t] 

ad been at war with the kj 

and during the war some ane Mate 
had been taken prisoners. Anq among the 
captives was a little girl, perhaps a Presi h- 
ter of one of the Jewish soldiers ; we os 
not tell who she was, but she wae a little 
Jewess, and had been taken captive and 
brought away from her own Jand to the 
house of Naaman, and there she bec 
waiting-maid to Naaman’s wife, 

One day when this little girl was with 
her mistress, who had been, perhaps, ex- 


e 


he king of Syria 


ame a 


*See Frontispiece. 


once remembered Elisha, and what won- 
derful cures he had effected, and she said 
directly to her mistress, “Would God my 
lord were with the prophet that is in Sa- 
maria, for he would recover him of his 
leprosy.” 

These words struck those who heard 
them very much, and being repeated to 
Naaman they filled him with an earnest 
longing to be cured. Even the king of 
Syria, being so friendly with Naaman, heard 
what the little girl had said, and he re- 
solved at once to do what he could for the 
relief of his faithful Naaman. And he 
said, “I will write a letter to the king of 
Israel.” He had no idea of any power 
save that which rests with kings, and may 
be bought by money ; nor had Naaman, for 
when the king’s letter was ready he set out 
at once for Samaria, carrying with him ten 
talents of silver, and ten thousand pieces 
of gold, and ten changes of raiment. 

Thus Naaman set forth laden, just as if 
he had been going to some physician whose 
charges are extremely high, for what did he 
know of holy prophets? And he brought 
the king of Syria’s letter to the king of 
Israel, and in it there was written, “I have 
sent Naaman my servant to thee, that thou 
mayest recover him of his leprosy.” When 
the king of Israel read these words he was 
quite terrified, for he thought the Syrian 
king must be trying to find occasion of 
quarreling with him; and he said, “Am I 
God, to kill and to make alive, that this 
man doth send unto me to recover a man 
of his leprosy ?” 

Elisha heard into what trouble this 
strange message had thrown the king, and 
he said, “Do not be distressed; let him 
come now to me, and he shall know that 
there is a prophet in Israel.” So Naaman 
came with his horses and his chariot, so 


pressing her sorrow that nothing could be 
done for her afflicted husband, she all at < 
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grand and dazzling in array, and stood at 
the door of the humble house where Elisha 
the prophet of God dwelt. 

Elisha saw all this pomp, and that Naa- 
man’s heart was too much puffed up with 
pride, and he knew that he could not do 
him any good until he was humble, for 
God hates pride. So, instead of coming 
out and speaking respectfully to him, as 
Naaman fully expected, he only sent out a 
message to the door to Naaman, saying, 
“Go and wash in Jordan seven times, and 
thy flesh shall come again to thee, and thou 
shalt be clean.” 

Poor Naaman! his pride was _ sorely 
wounded; this was not at all what he had 
expected. He grew very angry, and said, 
“J thought surely he would come out to 
me, and stand, and call on the name of the 
Lord his God, and strike his hand over the 
place and recover the leper. Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel? may 
I not wash in them and be clean?” So he 
turned and-went away In a rage. He had 
no idea of coming so long a journey on 
purpose to be cured, and then only to be 
told to go and wash in a river, which he 
thought he might have done just as well 
at home. He knew not yet that faith and 
obedience are the price that must be paid 
for such a blessing as he sought, and that 
toa heart so full of pride it could not be 
given at all. : 

But his servants came to him very anx- 
iously, and said, “ My father, if the prophet 


HEN I was a boy I lived 
among the Green Mountains 


snow-forts and sliding down 
the steep hills, and in Summer 
and Autumn wandering over the mountains 
after flowers or nuts, or catching the beau- 
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of Vermont, in Winter making | 
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tiful trout from the brooks 
in Wisconsin wrote me to 
and I went. 


flowers, 


abounded in fish and ducks, but our prin- 
cipal food was « hoe-cake” and salt pork, 


had bid thee do some great thing wouldest 
thou not have done it? How much rather, 
then, when he saith to thee, Wash and be 
clean.” Happily for Naaman he listened 
to these gentle words of counsel, and put 
away his foolish pride; and, resolving to 
obey the prophet’s voice, he went down to 
the river Jordan and dipped himself seven 
times in its waters, as Elisha had com- 
manded him. And immediately his leprosy 
departed, his flesh became sound and 
healthy like that of a little child, and he 
was healed. 

Then his poor heart, so long oppressed 
with grief and misery, and filled with all 
the follies of heathenism, was changed in a 
moment. He believed in God, and longed 
to worship him; and, with all his anger 
against Elisha turned into ardent gratitude, 
he returned once more to the prophet’s 
house. How differenta man from the poor, 
proud, leprous Naaman! He came, he and 
all his people, and stood before Elisha, and 
said, “ Behold, now I know that there ie no 
God in all the earth but in Israel 3? and he 
wanted to make a rich present to Elisha 
but Elisha said he could not take any thing, 

Then Naaman begged Elisha to give him 
some earth, probably for an altar, for he 
said nothing should induce lim ever to 
offer sacrifice or burnt-offerings any more 
to false gods, but only to the Lord. Then, 
healed both in body and in soul, he set 


forth to his own home. 
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But my brother 
come to him, 
a He lived on what was called 
Baxter’s Prairie.” [¢ was covered with 
and the many clear lakes around 
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One of our neighbors had had no meat 
for a long time, and getting out of powder 
they had no game; so one day they sent 
up their oldest son, a boy about ten years 
old, for a piece of pork. As he was carry- 
ing it homeward, and going through a 
piece of woods by Silver Lake, he heard a 
rustling in the leaves in a thicket by the 
roadside. He stopped and listened; all 
was still. Again he pushed forward ; again 
the leaves rustled behind him, and he 
thought he heard a stealthy step. Again 
he stopped; every: thing was still except 
the gentle dash of the waves upon the 
pebbly beach and the rapid beating of his 
own heart. He dreaded to go forward and 
dared not stay, for he saw night was ap- 
proaching, when the wood always echoed 
with the howl of the hungry wolf, and the 
Savage bear and stealthy catamount came 
out from their dens. So, picking up a club, 
he again started homeward. Again came 
the stealthy step behind him, nearer and 
nearer, until he saw a gaunt and savage 
wolf creeping after him, and as he hurried 
on, still clinging to his meat, the wolf might 
at any moment spring upon him. 

_ Still the boy, though he trembled in every 
limb, did not lose his presence of mind. 
He remembered having heard his father 
say that if any one faced a wild animal and 
looked it square in the eye it would not 
dare to attack him. He turned around and 
faced the hungry wolf, and commenced 
walking backward toward his home, still a 
long mile and a half away. As ive woods 
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| large one. 


act 


Hours. 


grew darker the wolf came nearer, showing 
his white teeth with the hair bristling upon 
his back. The courageous boy knew that 
if he gave up his piece of pork he was safe, 
and could run home unmolested, but he 
knew there were hungry ones at home 
awaiting his return. So backward he went 
step by step. As the wolf came near he 
hit him square upon the head with a stone, 
when, with an angry “yelp,” the wolf sprang 
into the thicket, and set up a long and dis- 
mal howl. The boy listened to hear if 
there were any answering howls, and hear- 
ing none, took courage ; but soon the sav- 
age beast, maddened with hunger, came at 
him again. With his club he gave hima 
well-directed blow between the eyes, which 
sent him howling back again into the 
thicket. Again and again was the contest 
renewed; many times did the savage yet 
cowardly animal make a spring at the lad, 
and many times did the brave boy beat him 
off, until at last he came near the log 
cabin of his parents, when the disappointed 
wolf, with a long and wailing how], dashed 
into the woods. Trembling with excite- 
ment, and wet with perspiration, the boy 
dropped the meat upon the floor, crying, 
“‘ Mother, I’ve got it; mother, I’ve got ith 
and fell exhausted at his mother’s feet. 

“J don’t believe that,” says Harry; 
“we ’d all have run, and so would nine 
men out of ten. I do not believe there 
ever was a boy so brave as that.” Yet the 
story is true, boys, if it does seem a pretty 
I can give you the boy’s name. 


HOLY AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Hoty and beautiful, God’s loving will 
Happy and dutiful, we wil] fulfill ; ; 
Heaven kind over us—heaven is love 


Mercy will cover us—grace from above 


Holy and beautiful, the angels say ; 


Happy and dutiful, we will obey ; 
Heaven kind over us—heaven is love— 


Mercy will cover us—grace from above. 


Holy and beautiful, singing and prayer, 
Happy and dutiful, we will all share ; 
Heaven kind over us—heaven is love— @ 
Mercy will cover us—grace from above. 


Holy and beautiful, God’s loving will, 
Happy and dutiful, we will fulfill ; 
Heaven kind over us—heaven is love— 
Mercy will cover us—grace from above. 


| 
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Ever to the Right. I5I 


FVER TO THE RIGHT. 


Worps sy Isaac W. Sanporn. Music spy T. C. O'Kane. 


to the right, boys, Ev-er to 


to the right, boys, Ev-er to 


wish - es 


Why my dis - o- bey? Ev- er to the right, Ev - er to the right. 


the right, Ev - -er to the right. 


to the right, | Ev-er to the right, boys, I Ev-er to the right! 


= Sofa Spee 


,PO¥s Iv - er boys, Ev - er to the right, boys, B -er to the right! 


Se 


to the right, boys, Ev-er to the right! 


to the right, to the right, Ev - er 


3. Ever to the right, boys, 5. Ever to the right, boys, 
Ever to the right I Ever to the right! 
Every study well attend, Speak the truth, the right pursue, 
To every school-mate be a friend— Honest be in all you do; 
Ever to the right. Ever to the right. 
4. Ever to the right, boys, 6., Ever to the right, boys, 
Ever to the right ! Ever to the right! 
No known duty try to shun, Time is gold; do what you can 
Be faithful, frank to every one— To make your mark, and be a man— 
Ever to the right. Ever to the right. 
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PLEASANT MOMENTS. 


W. T. Porter. 


al fine. 


Tue warmer weather and softer breezes, 

h often interrupted by driving winds and 
phoug kies in this month, suggest the ap- 
stormy . Spring. Fitly was this season named 
proach a Pomats after their blustering God 
By, the " but the battle is always followed by 
of War di we may look forward to the return 
quiet, an jlder and more peaceful Spring. As 
bigthe ™ begin to relax their study, and an 
boys ee fit of “Spring fever” seizes them, 
occasiona hts recur to the daily recess and the 
their Mere for pastime. Your teacher will 
longer Be ouih to do in the school-room, boys, 
give you i give you something to do in the 


i 
Bey pround Suppose we offer you the game of 


Foot-Ball. 


To play this well you should have a large 
or field, where you can get plenty of 

ae! Pwo goals are selected and marked out 
Hele nce of about a hundred yards, or if the 
ct ee losed, the two opposite fences may be 
pe Foie sides are chosen as equal as may 
taken int of numbers, skill, and strength by 
Fate Wie ders, who are usually designated by 
ue tion They select alternately their fol- 
Ce aa ‘. the other boys. The first choice is 
Ua aha by mutual consent or by lot, and 
CA ae two sides are complete the game com- 
een. fi the mid space between the two hostile 
fetes. Bud the object of each party is to kick 
Ree ihe ball into the goal of the other party. 
Late side to whose goal the ball is first kicked 
loses. The ball is usually of the size of a boy’s 
head, and made of vulcanized India-rubber or 
of stout leather laced over an inflated beef’s- 
bladder. A boy may make a good foot-ball 

Vor, I1.—12 


0 Q2 0c 


Fevenings at Jiome. 


himself by using old boot-legs for the leather 
covering, and buying the bladder from some 
butcher. 

The game requires to be played with good 
temper and without violence. T6 kick a boy on 
his shins in trying to secure a kick at the ball, 
unless done by pure accident, i 
cruel. To be a good pl 
quick eye and a stout h 


the two sides should always be boys who have 
considerable influence over their companions, or 
the play may sometimes be converted into an 
angry and loud-mouthed Strife, 
The following rules should be observed : 
1. The goals should be about forty feet wide, 


or if the field is quite large, a wider Space may 
be allowed. 


2. The ball can not be throw 
or “camped” home. T 
kick it while it is in tl 
reached the ground, 

3. If a player catches the ball in his hands he 
is at liberty to camp it in any direction, nor may 
any player interfere with his doing so. 

4. The ball, if caught, must be camped from 
the place where the player stands. If he ad- 
vances toward the goal of the opposite side he 
forfeits his right. Tt can not be picked up from 
the ground in order to camp it. 

5. No player may hit with his hands or arms, 
or use them in any way to push or hold one of 
the opposite party. 

6. When the ball is kicked outside of the 
field, or the assigned limits of the game, the 
player who first gets it is at liberty to bring it to 
the place from which it was last kicked. 

7. Should the ball be camped beyond either 


Ss both mean and 
ayer you must have a 
eart, and the leaders of 


n by the hands 
° “camp” a bali is to 
ne air or before it has 
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of the goals, it must be returned to the place 
which it last occupied on the field. 


As girls can not be expected to take part in 
such manly but invigorating sports, we will tell 
them how to amuse themselves within doors. 
A very amusing pastime for the parlor is the 


Game of Proverbs. 


This is played as follows: A player is ex- 
cluded from the room, and during her absence 
her companions fix upon a popular proverb and 
distribute a word to each. On her return she 
endeavors to discover the proverb chosen by 
putting questions to each player and attempting 
to extract the required word from the replies. 
For this purpose she proposes the most otré 
queries imaginable, while to defeat it the players 
frame their answers if they can so as to prevent 
the word from being conspicuous. Thus, suppose 
the proverb chosen is, “ A rolling stone will gather 
no moss.” . The questions and answers might 
run somewhat in the following manner : 

Q. 1. What do you think of the weather? 

A. A wet day is prophesied to-morrow. 

Q. 2. Do you believe, then, in the predic- 
tions? (Rather a poser, but we will suppose 
the reply to be :) 

A, From moving currents and vo/ling clouds, 
as well as the changes of the barometer, etc., I 
think it possible some sort of notion may be 
formed. 

Q. 3. What do you think of the state of affairs 
in Germany? 

A. J think the Emperor will not leave a stove 
unturned to carry out his object. 

Q. 4. Have you seen the gorilla? 

A. He will be visible here to-night, I dare 
Say- 

Q. 5. Do you like “a little music?” 

EG, I can always gather amusement from 
“sweet sounds.” 

Q. 6. If two herrings cost threepence half- 
penny, what will a herring without its roe cost? 

A. That is a question which “#0 fellah” can 
possibly pretend to answer. 

Q. 7. May I venture to inquire, with all im- 
aginable anxiety, how are your poor Jeet? 

A, So bad that they require poulticing with 
Iceland 7055. 

It is probable that an experienced player 
would have detected the proverb selected at the 
second answer from the peculiar use of the word 
“rolling.” 
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10. Scriptural Mental Scene. 


On the broad battlements of an Eastern city 
we see a woman, whose wild, wasted, and skele- 
ton-like appearance render her a fearful specta- 
cle. With a frantic cry she throws herself at 
the feet of a princely person who is passing by, 
and whose countenance is full of anxiety and 
dejection. He listens to her address, and passes 


on with a despairing gesture and looks of the 
deepest horror. 


il. A Classical Rebus. 


Tue initials of the following words name a 
celebrated king of Athens. Who was he, and 
what are the names here indicated ? 

A daughter of Uranus. 

A son of Priam. 

A city famous for its temple of Diana. 
A well-known consul of Rome. 

The son of Venus killed by Hercules. 
. A king of Ithica. 

A celebrated geographer. 


Sa Ne 


12. Charade. 
SEE my frst on your table, more oft at your door; 
My second you'll find like a grain; 


And in gen’ral the world doth esteem those the more 
Who most of my ¢hird do obtain. 


When you enter in that which completeth my 
May your happiness meet no alloy; 

May your days and your years incessantly roll 
With pleasure, with comfort, and joy! 


whole, 


13. Rebus. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PROVERB FOR GIRLS. 


bid} 83 


ANSWERS TO Puzzirs.—The answers to our 
puzzles in the January number are as follows: 

1. Classical Charade.—1, An-ten-or. 
i-as. 3. Aster-o-dia. 4, Mad-jes. 

2. Picture Puzzle.—* Poor Tom’s a-cold.” 

3- A Word Puzzle.—VHorse, rose, sore, ore. 

4. Charade.—Night—knight. 


5. Scriptural Mental Scene.—The assassinatiov 
of Ish-bosheth. 2 Samuel iv, 5-7. 


2. Arch- 
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Teachers 
By S. G. 


Chiidren, with Suggestions to 
Preachers on the Children’s Church. 


Green. 18mo0. 186 pp. Philadelphia: Per- | 
hinpine & Higgins, Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


These addresses are models of compactness, 
simplicity, earnestness, and spirituality. Diffi- 
cult as it is to interest young children, it may be 
done, and the most exalted of all subjects, per- 
sonal piety, may be as readily unfolded as a sum 
jn addition. Only get the attention fixed and 
the right word or the right illustration will 
make all the rest easy. But it is not necessary 
to use “baby talk” to accomplish this. Nor 
have we any patience with the clap-trap and 
tricks sometimes employed by persons speaking 
to the young. What is needed more than any 
thing else, pethaps, is sympathy with the young 
heart and mind. Understand these and you 
72 pid success attend you, if you use your 
op ortunity aright. The preliminary sugges- 
tions of this volume are worthy to be read and 
ndered by every Sunday-school teacher and 
minister. They embody many truths which 
those who are appointed to teach would do well 


to study and learn. 


My BIBLE Ciass; With an Essay on Bible Class 
Teaching. By a Se ripture Teacher. 18mo. 
177 P Philadelphia / Perkinpine & Higgins. 
Cincinnati: Lfitchcock & Walden. 

{he qualifications, the aim, and the method 
of the Bible teacher are considered in this essay. 
We like the author’s remarks ; they are earnest 
direct, and earnestness is the result of a 

nviction of the truth. No one js qualified to 
ge 4 teacher whose manner js unready, or who 
ea not thoroughly studied the lesson which the 
gcholars come to recite and learn. No ques- 
tion-book should be taken into the class. The 
teacher may not always be able to explain a dif- 
ficulty or solve a Biblical question, but let him 
frankly confess his inability. Difficulties fre- 

uently arise, but they can never be disposed 
of by mystification or dogmatism. An intelli- 
gent scholar will see the artifice, and his confi- 
dence in his teacher will so far be lessened. And 


and 


BIBLE Portraits; or, Nine Short Addresses to | 
and | 
| own resources and simply indicate the line of 
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sometimes where the doubt can be removed at 
once it may be well to throw the pupil on his 


thought he should pursue. The scholar should 
be drawn out by judicious questioning, and when 
the teacher must talk let him not be tedious or 
prosy. The plan adopted by our author is, we 
think, admirable. He gives specimens of con- 


| ducting a Bible class covering ten Sabbaths. 


His conversations are, in great part, intended as 
an illustration of the principles set forth in the 
preliminary essay. 


ANNIVERSARY GEMS, Consisting of Addresses, 
Recitations, Conversations, and Scripture Illus- 
trations for the Sunday-School Concert or An- 
niversary. By Rev. Samuel L. Gracey. 18mo, 
215 pp. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & figgins, 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

In this little book may be found, as indicated 
on the title-page, a variety of exercises well 
adapted to Sunday-school celebrations, together 
with occasional hymns for use in the services. 
We think it is well to have the children of the 
school take part in their anniversary exercises, 
and there are few boys and girls who can not 
easily commit to memory any portion of this 
volume which may be assigned to them. If the 
pieces here inserted are not quite adapted to an 
occasion for which they may be wanted, they 
will still be useful as hints and suggestions to 
the pastor or superintendent who arrange for a 


celebration, and to them we specially commend 
this volume. 


HOUSEHOLD Srortrs. Fyrom the German of 
Madame Ottilie Wildermuth. By Eleanor Kin- 
mont. Series I, Ltlustrated. 307 pp. 
Tinted paper, Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden, 

Our readers have already had specimens of 
these stories in the Golden Hours. The author 
knows how to interest the young, and, while 
affording amusement, at the same time to impart 
instruction. Her stories have all a good moral, 
In them we are taught the influence of industry, 
contentment with our lot, kindness, selfishness, 
and other passions on our own hearts and on 
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the hearts of others, The volume is a beautiful 
specimen of printing and binding, and will make 
a handsome holiday or birthday present. Ask 
your parents to get it for you. 


RAYS FROM THE SUN; or, Twelve Lectures on 
the Bible for Children and their Teachers. By 
S. G. Green. 18m0. 160 pp. Philadelphia: 
Perkinpine & Higgins. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 
& Walden, 

The style in which this volume is written is 
simple, the illustrations are drawn from familiar 
things, and the lessons taught are easily com- 
prehended and remembered. The subjects of 
the lectures are such as these: Inspiration of 
the Bible; State of the World Without It; Its 
Superior Thedilenée, its Preservation, its Au- 
thority; The Attention that is Due to It, etc. 
If our young people will read this book they 
will learn much concerning the Scriptures which 
they probably do not now know; but at any 
rate they will be able to illustrate and explain 


to others the grounds of their faith in the Divine 
revelation made by God to man. 


CRUMBS FROM THE BREAD oF LIFE; or, Twelve 
Lectures Mlustrating for Children ‘ta Leading 
Points of Evangelical Doctrine, With Sugges- 
tions to Ministers and Teachers. By S. G. 


is 18m0. 153 ff. Philadelphia: Per- 
inpine & Higgins. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


What the catechism is j 
to the young mind these lectures are designed 
to be, so that in early life the children of our 
Sunday-schools and Churches may be well in- 
doctrinated in the evangelical creed, and grow 
up in the knowledge of Divine things. These 
lectures, like those on the Bible by the same 
author, are written in a lucid Bele a well- 
constructed plan, and teach the leading truths 
of revelation without prolixity or dryness. We 
commend the volume to the young, and especi- 
ally to those engaged in the instruction of youth, 
parents, teachers, and Sunday-school workers. 


n teaching theology 


THE B, O. W.C. A Book for Boys. By Fames 
De Mille, author of the “Dodge Club,” etc. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 322 pp. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Cincinnati: George Crosby, 

Tales of wild adventures, perilous undertak- 
ings, and hair-breadth escapes are always de- 
lightful to boys, nor does improbability detract 
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from the charm of the narrative. Hence, such 
stories as “‘ Robinson Crusoe” or “Sindbad the 
Sailor” will never grow old. But when fiction 
but thinly disguises fact, and the scenes de- 
scribed lie at our own doors, the places men- 
tioned are those with which we are familiar, and 
the persons characterized such as we have 
known all our lives, the interest of the story is 
enhanced tenfold. ‘The scene of this story is 
located in Nova Scotia beyond the Bay of 
Fundy. The B. O. W. C. were the “ Brethren 
of the Order of the White Cross,” a society 
formed by some boys in school, and this volume 
narrates their wonderful adventures on a sloop 
voyaging in the Basin of Mines, organized and 
directed by their teacher, for the purpose of col- 
lecting minerals and geological specimens. The 
interest of the reader is kept awake throughout, 
and the various characters are well drawn, As 
a book for boys it is a success. 


SABBATH SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S WORSHIP: 
A New Book of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath- 
Schools. With Suggestive Exercises for Sab- 
bath-School Concerts. By Leonard Marshatt, 
¥. C. Proctor, and Samuel Burnham. Oblong 
16mo0. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cincinnati: 
George Crosby. 

This is a neat collection of choice hymns and 
music, and includes many of our old favorites, 
with the first strain to indicate the tunes. The 
new pieces we have not had tried, but the names 
of the editors are a voucher for their merit. If 
all our hymn-books were as careful in the selec- 
tion of the words as they are of the music they 
would be greatly bettered. 


GoLpeN Hours. Volume 7, for 1869. 800. 
576 pp. 152 Llustrations. Bound in extra 
English cloth, $2.50. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 

Without vanity or speaking our own praises, 
this is one of the handsomest volumes we have 
had laid on our table for notice. The printers 
and binders deserve our thanks for putting to- 
gether our year’s labors in so beautiful a style. 
Only one thing more is necessary to make us 
feel perfectly satisfied with our work. We want 
the number of our subscribers increased by hun- 
dreds and of our readers by thousands. It is 
for our friends to answer this demand, and to 
them we confidently submit this specimen of a 
first-class boys and girls’ magazine. 


Editor's 


Feditor's 


A Lirr_e HEro.—It is the custom in Paris 
to arrest children found wandering about the 
streets and to take them before the Court of 
Correction, when, if no one claims them and 
becomes responsible for taking care of them, 
they are sent to the House of Correction, A 
recent French paper tells the following touching 
story: . ; 

Lucille Rome, a pretty girl, with blue eyes 
and fair hair, poorly but neatly clad, was brought 
before the Sixth Court of Correction for va- 


ancy. : 
Lp a any one claim you ?” asked the mag- 


ia, my good sir,” said she, “I have no long- 
er friends; my father and mother are dead ; I 
have only my brother James, but he is as young 
asIam. 0, sir, what can he do for me?” 

“The Court must send you to the House of 

4 ”? 

Siicce 1 am, sister—here I am, do not fear !”” 
cried a childish voice from the other end of the 
court, and at the same instant a little boy with 
a lovely countenance started forth from amid the 
crowd and stood before the judge. 
“Who are you?” asked he, 
“James Rome, the brother of that little girl.” 


“Your age?” 

“Thirteen.” . 

« And what do you want » 

“J come to claim my Lucille.” 

“But have you any means of providing for 


” 
‘fe Pe tevday [had not, butnowIhave. Don’t 


be afraid, Lucille.” 

“0, how good you are, James ” 

“Well, let us sec, my boy,” said the magis- 
trate, “the Court is disposed to do all it can for 
your sister; but you must give us some ex- 

: ” 

Pee a fortnight ago,” continued the boy, 
“my poor mother died of a bad cough, for it 
was very cold at home. We were in great 
trouble. Then I said to myself, I will be an 
artist, and when I know a good trade I will sup- 
port my sister. I went apprentice to a brush- 
maker. Every day I used to carry her half of 
my dinner, and at night I took her secretly to 
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my room, and she slept on the bed while I slept 
on the floor. But it appears she had not enough 
to eat. One day she begged on the Boulevard 
and was taken up. When I heard that I said 
to myself, Come, my boy, things can not last so, 
you must find something better. I soon found 
a place where I am lodged, fed, and clothed, 
and have twenty francs a month. I have also 
found a good woman who, for these twenty 
francs, will take care of Lucille and teach her 
needle-work. I claim my sister.” 

“My boy,” said the judge, “your conduct is 
very honorable. However, your sister can not 
be set at liberty till to-morrow.” 

“ Never mind, Lucille,” said the boy, “I will 
come and fetch you early to-morrow.” Then, 
turning to the magistrate, he said, “J may kiss 
her, may I not, sir ?” 

He threw himself into the arms of his 


sister, 
and both wept tears of affection. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGs—By Augusta Moore.— 
Father Sewall, of Maine, and a well-known min- 
ister there, was a very large man, One day he 
dined at the house of Mr, J. When he had left 
the room little Anna, gazing after him, remarked 
in tones of wonder and awe, and with a face 
of extreme gravity, “ What a wide man !” 


“Do, mamma, lease to leave this room, so 
that my father and I can talk. I can not hear 
one word that he says to me,” was the excited 
and nervous request of a ‘boy of six Summers, 


whose mother was rather a confusing element in 
the family. 


“1 ony ‘T find any number on this hair, 
mamma,” said the little daughter of Deacon F., 
as she stood attentively examining a hair she 


had pulled from her head; “Jesus says our 
hairs are all numbered.” 


“ Pur the pie right into Nellie’s plate. No 
need of another for such a child; this is clean 
enough,” said grandma, 

“Indeed,” cried the indignant six-year-old, 
“JT’m ot going to have my pie in the plate I 
eat my meat from. Grandma, if you had ¢rav- 
eled as much as I have you would not ¢hizk of 
such a thing.” 
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““Now, Georgie, you must sit still and not 
ask me for any more cake till we are all done 
supper,” said mamma, placing the child, scarce 
three years old, in his little chair with a slice 
of cake in his plump hand. It was soon eaten, 
and nobody but grandpa observed the sober, 
longing looks cast by Georgie at the table. His 
great, soft blue eyes, pathetic even then, pro- 
phetic of coming sorrow, were wandering from 
face to face and from plate to plate, but he 
uttered nothing. Grandpa’s heart was moved 
already; but when the little figure slid from its 
small arm-chair and kneeled and bowed its 
head, and the gentle voice prayed, ‘*O Lord, 
give Georgie another piece of cake,” the old 
man could no longer contain himself. 

“Hannah,” said he, amid the laughter of the 
company, “give that boy his supper.” 

So Georgie had a speedy answer to what was 
probably his first real prayer. 


“MOTHER,” said a very little girl on return- 
ing from Sabbath-school, “mother, I’ve been a 
Christian from my youth up.” 


Opps AND Enps.—Ah, Jemmy,” said a 
sympathizing friend to a man who was just too 
Jate for the train, “you did not run fast enough.” 

“Yes I did,” replied Jemmy, “but I did n’t 
start soon enough.” 


In walking always turn your toes outward 
and your thoughts inward. The former will 
prevent you from falling into cellars, and the 
latter will prevent you from falling into iniquity. 


“Wuar is truth?” The question was pro- 
posed at a deaf and dumb asylum, when one 
of the boys drew a Straight line. “And what is 
falsehood?” The answer was a crooked line. 


A TRAVELER stopped at an inn in a neigh- 
boring village, and finding the landlord and the 


landlady fighting, cried out, “Hallo, who keeps 
this house ?” : 


The wife replied, “That ’s just what we are 
trying to decide.” 


An Irishman having accidentally broken a 
pane of glass in a window, was making the best 
of his way out of sight as well as mind, but, 
unfortunately for Pat, the proprietor stole a 
march on him, and. having seizeq him by the 
collar, exclaimed, “You broke my window, did 
you not ?” 

“To be sure I did,” said Pat, “and did n’t 


Flours. 


you see me running home for money to pay 
for it ?” 


An African gentleman saw over a grocery 
store inscribed, ‘‘Sugar-cured hams.” He en- 
tered the place and asked the price. He solic- 
ited and obtained permission to smell a shank, 
Having done this he abruptly turned to leave. 

“Don’t you want any of that ham?” said the 
grocer. 

“Well, no, boss,” was the reply. ‘Der sign 
reads, ‘sugar-cured ham;’ dat ar’ ham’s sick 
yet ; my advice to you is to change de medicine.” 


AN Irish glazier was putting a pane of glass 
into a window when a groom, who was standing 
by, began joking him, telling him to mind and 
put in plenty of putty. The Irishman bore the 
banter for some time, but at last silenced his 
tormentor by, “Arrah, now, be off wid ye, or 
else I’ll put a pane in yer head without any 
putty.” 


A SCHOLAR out West during his parsing ex- 
ercise came to the word “ with,” which he boldly 
declared ‘a noun.”’ 

“You have never seen it used as such,” re- 
plied the teacher. 

“But I have, though,” confidently retorted 
young hopeful. 

“Where ?” 

“Does n’t the Bible say, ‘Bind me with seven 
withs, and I shall be as another man ?” 

The teacher was vanquished. 


“Papa,” said a little girl one day, ‘‘I believe 
mamma loves you better ’n she does me.” Papa 
held doubts on the subject, but concluded it was 
not best to deny the soft impeachment. She 
meditated thoughtfully about it for some time, 
evidently construing her father’s silence as un- 
favorable to her side. ‘ Well,” said she at last, 


“T s’pose it’s all right; you’re the biggest, and 
it takes more to love you.” 


WHAT tent would it be well if we could all 
dwell in? Con-tent. 


Wuart is the strongest ? Necessity, because 
it makes men face all the dangers of life. 


WHAT is the most difficult ? 


To know thy- 
self. 


Wuart is the most constant of all things? 
Hope, because it still remains with man after he 
has lost every thing else. 
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THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 


O one visiting the Green 
Isle should miss seeing 
this wonderful formation of 
nature. I think I may safely 
say that one day spent at the 
Causeway will amply repay 
the toil and expense of a 
a long journey. I had often 
St read descriptions of it from 
many pens, and looked at paintings and 
engravings of it by many artists, but neither 
the pen nor the brush is able to do justice 
to the subject. It is truly marvelous. And 
to realize this one must see it for himself. 
Most travelers who come here are disap- 
pointed at first in not seeing what they ex- 
pected, but after a closer examination of 
this world-wonder disappointment gives 
place to the most enthusiastic admiration. 
On approaching it from the land side noth- 
ing appears before you but a bold headland 
stretching out into the sea, nearer and 
nearer as you advance. You become more 
anxious to catch a sight of the object for 
which you undertook the journey. But not 
until you reach the top of the highland and 
look over does the giant’s wonderful work 


appear. OT se . 
In company with my traveling companion, 


Mr. J. B., of New York, we started out 


from our hotel in good spirits, accompanied . 


by an able corps of guides. The leading 

svirit of the band met us at a little village 

called Bushmill, about two miles from the 
Vou, Il.—13 


Causeway, whom we agreed to take as 
leader during our stay; the others acted 
under him as boatmen. John King, for 
this is his name, is said to be one of the 
best guides of the place. He is a Scotch 
Irishman, and quite intelligent. When he 
first met us on the way he put into my hand 
a book containing certificates from many 
travelers of note, Stating that he had ac- 
companied them, and that they were pleased 
with his services. Among the names which 
I saw in his book, and to which he was 
very careful to direct my special attention, 
were a number of distinguished Americans. 

Only a few yards from the hotel there is 
a breach or landslide in the headland of 
some fifteen or twenty rods, through which 
there is a zigzag pathway leading to. the 
shore. After some difficulty and not a little 
annoyance from a multitude of half-clad 
and half-starved peasants, who followed us 
all the way down the descent and would not 
be shaken off, we reached the shore, being 
almost worried into impatience with their 
persistence. My friend B., showing no in- 
clination to buy, escaped, but I, doing so, 
was beset on every side with as wild a set 
of savages as I ever looked upon. And O, 
what a clamor they kept up, each. urging 
me to buy of him! “Buy mine,” “buy 
mine,” “all these for a shilling,” “six- 
pence,” “ah, now you bought of him, you 
might just buy this box of me.” By this 
time our guide and boatmen had reached 
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the boat and were waiting for us, so by 
quitting Zerra firma we got rid of our tor- 
mentors for a short season. In order to 
see the Causeway to the best advantage 
you must first go round it on the seaside, 


_ then, having satisfied yourself in gazing at 


the grand old palisades that rise from three 
to four hundred feet above you, you will go 
away with such feelings of the sublime as 


THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 


you can not have in only looking at them 
on the land. : 

We found our guide to be very communi- 
cative, and familiar with every nook, pillar, 
and corner. The first place to which our 
boatmen took us was Port Coon Cave. We 
entered it to the distance of one hundred 
yards or more. The walls and roof are 
composed of masses of rounded basalt, 
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covered over with a greenish substance, 
and in shape bearing somewhat the ap- 
pearance of some dingy, lighted Gothic 
Cathedral. 
“The pillar’d vestibule, 
Expanding yet precise, the roof embowed, 
Might seem designed to humble man when proud 
Of his best workmanship by plan and tool. 
Down bearing with his whole Audantic weight 
Of tide and tempest on the structure's base, 
And flashing to that structure’s topmost height, 
Ocean has proved its strength; and of its grace 
In calms is conscious, finding for his freight 
Of softest music some responsive place.” 


Our guide shouted at the top 
of his voice, and the sound re- 
verberating with the roaring of 
the waters, produced a grand 
effect. To the west of Port 
Coon is Dunkerry Cave, which 
is not so imposing or grand, 
but is the noisiest of all. Dur- 
ing a storm it is.said that its 
voice can be heard for more 
than a mile inland. 

I was told that when Sir 
Robert Peel, with a number of 
his friends, visited the Cause- 
way he had a cannon fired in 
this cave, the effect of which is 
said to have been awful. And 
so great was the concussion 
that the poor fellow who served 
on that occasion was deprived 
of hearing. 

Most of the columns of the 
Causeway have received the 
names of objects or things to 
which they bear some faint resemblance. 
Here is one called the “Priest and his 
Flock,” and there is the “Giant’s Loom,” 
the “ Giant’s Chair,” the “‘ Giant’s Theater,” 
the “Giant’s Honeycomb,” the “ Giant’s 
Bagpipes,” the “Giant’s Hornpipes,” and 
the “Giant’s Organ,” Indeed, every thing 
in this wonderful place is assigned to the 
giants, either as articles of their manufac- 
ture or objects formed for their especial 
accommodation. These whims, for whims 
they are—many of the pillars having but 


very little if any resemblance to the objects 
whose names they bear—serve to distin- 
guish the many points of interest which 
could not very well be done without some- 
thing of this sort. 

After examining these places of interest 
from the sea we came to land, not, how- 
ever, without having our pockets lightened 
somewhat of a few shillings, which, by the 
persuasive d/arney of the boatmen, we were 
compelled to yield up for a few of their. 
specimens and curiosities. 

The Causeway proper is not those high 


PORT COON CAVE. 


cliffs or palisades which are seen to so 
good advantage from the ocean ; these are 
but the background. The most wonderful 
formation is almost as level as the beach, 
and partly covered by the water at high 
tide. There are three tiers or clusters of 
pillars running out into the sea, called the 
Little, the Middle, and the Great Cause- 
ways. Their surface is by no means even, 
some being much higher than the others, 
and hence giving room for the imagination 
to form among them all sorts of rooms, 
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seats, and fantastic things. In the middle 
group our guide pointed us to what he 
called “The Ladies’ Wishing-Chair,” which 
is formed by a number of pillars gathered 
round a single one, and so arranged as to 
form a comfortable seat. The story is that 
the young woman who, while sitting in that 
chair, wishes for any thing she can have it, 
no matter what it may be! If this were 
true how many of the single daughters of 
Erin would be married, and how many of 
the unfortunate wedded would be single! 
In the Great Causeway we were shown a 
place called “ Lord Antrim’s Parlor.” This 
is a space surrounded by pillars, in which 
seats have been formed by breaking away 
some of the pillars so as to form a level 
surface. Shame, shame on the visitors 
who have taken no little pains to cut with 
sacrilegious hands their names upon some 
of these columns! While walking over the 
heads of about forty thousand of them the 
guide called our special attention to one, 
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the only one among all that 
great army of pillars, which had 
been found with three sides, the 
more common forms being the 
pentagon and hexagon. 

These pillars, it must be re- 
membered, do not stand apart, 
but are squeezed compactly to- 
gether, so close that water will 
not pass between them; and, 
though the columns are far from 
being sided alike, yet the con- 
tiguous sides are always equal. 
This is, indeed, wonderful, and 
clearly shows the hand of a 
master workman. Each pillar is 
made of several joints or blocks, 
from eight to ten inches in 
length, with alternate concave 
and convex surfaces ; the upper 
section, generally speaking, is 
concave and the lower convex, 
perfectly fitted. As we stepped 
from pillar to pillar toward the 
sea new interest seemed to gather 
around them, until, sinking in the 
ocean, they were lost to sight. How far 
they extend under the water, who can tell? 
And how far back into the land that throws 
a veil over them, who can tell ? 

So much, then, in reference to the out- 
ward form and position of the Giant’s 
Causeway. But how are we going to ac- 
count for the formation of this vast group 
of pillars? Is it possible that they received 
their forms by the laws of crystallization? 
If so, how came they to crystallize in blocks 
or joints with ball and socket? Who, in 
looking at the Giant’s Causeway and then 
at a similar formation on the Isle of Staffa 
and the opposite coast of Scotland, can re- 
sist the conviction that the three wonders 
are part of one stupendous whole? And it 
is by no means unlikely that colonnades 
connecting the points are continued beneath 
the green waves of the tossing sea. 

We are not at all surprised that the early 
inhabitants of the North of Ireland should 
attribute it to the work of giants, and that 
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wrongs they had done his country, sent 
over a challenge to the kilted giant Benan- 
domer to come over and receive a “beat- 
ing.” And, having extended the invitation, 
he thought it only polite on his part to pre- 


the Scotch also should have a similar belief. 
The Causeway, they say, is but a part of 
the bridge which was built by Fin Mac Cool, 
the ancient Irish Hercules. Fin, feeling 
out of sorts with the Scotch for the many 
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vent the stranger from wetting his feet; | take care of the bridge, it sank down and 
therefore he built a bridge for the Scotch | was covered over by the waters. Well, 
Goliath to cross dry shod in order “to get | after all, this is about as near to a satisfac- 
broken bones.” During more recent times, | tory solution as’ most of our modern geolo- 
the giants having disappeared, and none of | gists have brought it. 

the Liliputians left behind being able to One thing more worthy of note is, that 
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upon the basaltic or trap rock, of which | 


the Causeway is composed, time and tide 
have made no impression. And, though it 
has been exposed to one of the roughest 
seas and the most penetrating winds from 


the beginning of creation, it may be, down 
to the present time, yet the angles of the 
columns still retain their sharpness, having 
met unshaken and unharmed the storms 
of ages. 


——Wor—— 


JOHN SWEITZER’S GHOST. 


NCLE SIDNEY, may I ask 

you a question ?” 

“Certainly, my boy,” said I, 
a) without lifting my eyes from the 
d book in which I had been read- 

ing for an hour or more, and therefore was 
not impatient, as I am sometimes when in- 
terrupted. Then it was Frank’s voice that 

had broken the silence, and I had always a 
great liking for him, for he was a truthful 
little fellow, with big eyes which sparkled 
with pleasure or moistened with feeling in 
such an honest way that we all loved him. 
Now he spoke in a serious voice as if he 
were half afraid of hinfself. 

“You won’t laugh at me, will you, uncle? 
But Rob says I must ask you, for he wants 
to know about it more than I do.” 

At this I looked up, and there, sure 
enough, was his brother Robert, as good- 
natured a fellow as you ever saw, trying to 
hide the titter that was spreading over his 
face. a 

“Well, now, boys,” said I, “what’s the 
matter? I have n’t seen you in such a glee 
for a month.” 

“Do you believe in ghosts, uncle?” said 
Frank, as if afraid or ashamed to ask the 
question. 

“ Certainly I do.” 

» “Why, uncle! I was telling ma that 
Charley Wilkins had seen a ghost and was 
nearly frightened out of his life, and she 
only laughed at me. Then she said that 
John was a simple boy, or that he was try- 
ing to make sport of us. But John is in 
downright earnest about it. Then Rob 
said we ought to ask you.” 


“Perhaps your ma has never seen a 
ghost.” 

“ But, Uncle Sidney, did you ever see a 
ghost ?” said Rob, and both boys seemed 
astonished in a wonderful manner. 

“Yes; I have seen two at least. And 
then I have heard about some that I have 
not seen.” i 

“Tell us, uncle, about one of the ghosts 
that you have seen,” . 

“ Well, then, boys, when I was a boy not 
much older than you are, Frank, as you 
have heard me say, I lived in Reginapolis. 
On the outskirts of the city, on one of the 
roads that led to a village only a few miles 
away, stood an old-fashioned brick house 
with small windows and a big chimney. It 
had been built many years, and many fami- 
lies had lived in it. The people who built it 
were dead or had moved away, and it was 
occupied at the time that I am speaking of 
by a German scissors-grinder. Every body 
in town knew him. When he had no work 
at home he would take his machine upon 
his back, and, ringing a little bell to attract 
attention, go from one part of the city to 
another and find work. Every body, old 
and young, called him Jake Sweitzer. 

“He was a short, fat, and, I am sorry to 
say, an ill-tempered Dutchman. When he 
was not at work grinding knives and scis- 
sors he was scolding his wife and drinking 
beer. Then he was a great fellow to smoke, 
and nearly always had a pipe in his mouth. 
But Jake did not drink all the beer, for his 
wife Margaret liked it as well as he did, 
and they were more apt to quarrel. over 
who should have the last glass of beer than 
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about any thing else. Sometimes they 
came to blows; then the neighbors would 
come and separate them. It was a misera- 
ble life they lived. 

“One morning—it was in the Summer 
during our school vacation—there was great 
excitement about the old mansion. Jake 
Sweitzer was dead. He had gone to bed 
the night before quarreling with his wife, 
as he often did, and in the morning he was 
found lying dead on the floor. There was 

vite a bad bruise on his head and some 
drops of blood where he was laid. Marga- 
ret his wife said that he had fallen out of 
bed during the night; but some of the 
neighbors, especially George Williams, who 
lived next door, said that ten to one she 
had pushed him out, or, as like as not, she 
bad struck him on the head herself, and 
was now telling a story about it.” 

“Did you see him, uncle?” 

“Yes; I was at the house with many 
other boys, and saw him and the blood on 
the floor. But the coroner came and held 
an inquest, and he said there was no proof 
that any wrong had been done. Sweitzer 
was buried, and his wife lived alone in the 
old dreary house. But in a short time she 
became discontented, and said that she was 
going back to Germany. So she began to 
sell her furniture, and notices were posted 
that the house would be sold on a certain 
Saturday morning. 

“The next night after the house was 
advertised to be sold, about midnight, Mar- 
garet, halfdressed and pale with fright, 
aroused the neighbors. She said there 
were fearful noises in the house; that Jake 
had come back, and she had heard him 
groan, and then seen him smoking his pipe 
beside the fireplace, as she had seen him 
do a thousand times when he was living. 
At first she thought that she was only 
dreaming, but when she found out that she 
was really awake, she was so frightened 
that she ran away from the house. 

“You have no idea what a noise the 
affaim. made. Crowds came to see the 
house, and nobody that I knew seemed to | 


talk about any body else. Some laughed, 
and said that she had taken too much beer 
and had eaten too much Limburg cheese, 
and had had bad dreams, and that was all 
there was of it. But some people shook 
their heads and said it was just what they 
expected. They knew now, so they said, 
that old Jake had been murdered, and had 
come back to have justice done, and they 
were certain that there would be no more 
quiet in that house until somebody was 
hung. 

“Margaret would not stay in the house 
any longer. Nobody could doubt that she 
was greatly terrified. Said some one in a 
crowd that was talking about the affair, 
‘Let us sit up and watch and see if he 
comes again.’ So before night three men 
had agreed to watch. They had beer, and 
pipes, and cheese, and crackers, and were 
going to have a jolly time of it, and for an 
hour or two they were in great glee. Said 
one of them at last, ‘What’s the use of 
sitting here all night on such a fool’s errand 
as looking for a ghost’ The words had no 
more than left his lips when there was a 
nose in the room over head. They were as 
still as death. Then they heard some one 
groan. After a moment of terrible silence 
there was another groan, and it seemed 
nearer. Said one of them, and his voice 
was unsteady, ‘What was that 2 

“* Nothing ; you ain’t afraid of a ghost,’ 
said one of them in answer ; but his voice 
was unsteady too, and came near stickine 
in his throat. 4 

“Then there was another groan. The 
men could stand it no longer, but picked 
up their hats and hurried away. The next 
morning the excitement was greater than 
ever. All the watchers agreed in saying 
that they had heard Jake Sweitzer groan, 
and they had no doubt that if they had 
stayed he would have come and taken.a 
seat by the fire and smoked his pipe. 

“But some of their comrades laughed at 
them, and said it was a big joke for three 
full-grown men to run away from a ghost, 
and there was no end of the sport made 
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of them. But, as before, some serious peo- | 


ple said it was not right to laugh when the 
spirit of a murdered man came back from 
the dead to have justice done. ; 

“So quite a company determined to 
know more about it. They said the affair 
must be settled, and they were the men to 
do it. But they had nearly the same ex- 
perience as the others. About midnight 
they heard groans. Then they took lights 
and looked every-where, but saw nothing. 
When they came back from their search 
they heard groans again. There were too 
many of them to get frightened and run 
away, but they were badly confounded, and 
did not care to say much about it. 

“And now Margaret began to be greatly 
perplexed, for no one wanted to buy the 
house. No one, even those who said they 
did not believe in ghosts, was willing to 
buy a haunted house. She protested that 
she had done her husband no harm, but it 
was just like him to give her no peace. 
He had always scolded and whipped her, 
and now he treated her worse than ever. 
It did seem a hard case for poor Margaret, 

“But there were some persons who were 
not yet convinced. So another company 
was formed to watch. Among these was 
my father, who was no believer in ghosts. 
I begged him to take me along, for it was 
the first chance I had to see a ghost. It 
was not easy to persuade my father, but at 
last when my mother consented he agreed 
to take me.” 

“OQ, but would n’t I have liked to have 
been there !” 

“T don’t know, Frank ; T was very anx- 
ious to see, but no one could have coaxed 
me to stay in the house alone. The furni- 
ture had been taken from the house, except 
some chairs and a table, and every thing 
had a dreary look. But I was with men 
who were not afraid. The time seemed to 
me to pass away Slowly. The men smoked 
and told many wonderful stories, some of 
which I remember yet. 

“Tt was not yet midnight when we all 
heard a strange noise overhead, just as the 
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others had described it. Then came one 
or two groans. No one could mistake it, 
for it was like Jake Sweitzer’s husky voice. 
The men looked at each other and could 
scarcely speak.” 

“Were you frightened, Uncle Sidney?” 

“You may be certain that I was. My 
heart jumped as if it wanted to get away. 
But I held on to my father’s hand and 
wished I was at home. We heard the 
groans again, and then words like ‘Mur- 
der! murder!’ The sound was not loud, 
but it was frightful. Said one of the men— 
Col. Jones was his name—‘I ‘am going out 
to get something, but I will be back in a 
minute. Let no one go away; nothing can 
hurt you.’ 

“He went out, but came back soot, 
carrying a basket with something in it. 
He emptied it into the fire-place, and then, 
taking one of the candles from the table, he 
set the stuff from the basket on fire. We 
looked on in silence, wondering what he 
was doing and what he expected to bring 
about. Then we heard the groans again, 
but they had a somewhat different sound. 
Then a smell of brimstone filled the room, 
and I was confident that the ghost was 
coming. Ina moment there was a strange 
noise in the chimney as if a man was being 
suffocated. Then there was a noise as of 
something falling; down right before our 
eyes into the fire came the ghost. We were 
astonished, so that we could not speak. 

“¢Help! help! called Col. Jones, and 
two or three of the men ran to his assist- 
ance. They seized the ghost, pulled him 
out of the fire, and turning his face toward 
the light on the table, behold it was not old 
Jake Sweitzer at all, but George Williams, 
who lived next door. He was not. dead, 
but was badly suffocated and covered with 
soot, and his clothes were singed in the fire, 

“They opened the door and gave him 
some fresh air; and then he confessed that 
he had been trying to frighten the people 
so that no one would bid against him when 
the house was put up at auction. Some of 
the men wanted to give him a coat of tar 
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and feathers. If it had been daylight and 
a crowd around I have no doubt they would 
have done so. As it was, they let him go, 
and then we went home.” 

“Why, Uncle Sidney, it was n’t any ghost 
atall. 1 know you don’t believe in ghosts 
any more than ma does.” 


ONLY 
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A TRUE 


ANY children who may read 
this story know nothing about 
the severity 2 real old-fash- 
joned Vermont Winter. We 
used to expect good sleighing 
in November, which lasted until the follow- 
ing April, giving us nearly six months of 
Winter weather. ‘ Sometimes after a severe 
snow-storm it would take all the men and 
boys of the neighborhood several days to 
“break the road,” as they called it, so that 
the stage could go on its way toward 
Canada; and then there would. be terrible 
times for another day with floundering 
horses and upset teams. But we had mag- 
nifcent snow-walls on either side as we 
rode to school. Up, up they rose, white 
and sparkling, and O, so cold! reflecting 
our grotesque shadows, and giving us a 
splendid surface upon which to write our 
names as we passed. é 
Once they made a tunnel through a mon- 
strous drift, and very grand we felt as on 
the following morning our faithful old horse 
drew us along under the beautiful dazzling 
arched. roof. Well, the Winter of 185- 
was one of the genuine “hard” ones, and 
after one of its most severe storms there 
came what the old people called a “spell 
of weather,” that is, it was zzfensely cold 
and clear. The sun shone from a bright 
blue sky down upon fields and forests all 
white and still, while here and there a 
column of smoke rising straight into the air 


“ How now, Rob; I think it was a capi- 
tal ghost, and I am certain that it was the 
best one that I ever saw.” 

“IT expect, uncle, that all the ghosts that 
men have ever seen are something very 
like this.” 

“T have no doubt of it, boys.” 
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showed where a farm-house was nestled ; 
and at night the stars twinkled upon the 
same scene, save that there were answering 
lights gleaming from the windows. 

One of the farm-houses, a brick one, in 
that cold Northern State, was Mr. Emer- 
son’s, and one night, “snapping cold,” he 
was expected home from Burlington, where 
he had gone for a load of flour, 
codfish, apples, and other good things 
which were not then, as now, brought 
almost to his door by the iron horse. Mrs. 
Emerson had sent all the children to bed 
at the orthodox hour of nine, except Carrie, 
the eldest daughter, who insisted on sitting 
up with her until “father”? came. _ 

Busy with sewing and reading, they sat 
by the fire, only pausing to, listen intently 
when each unfrequent sleigh went creaking 
past, or to rub the frost from the window 
and peer out, hoping to see the long, red 
sleigh and span. of bay horses coming in 
the distance. But hour after hour passed 
on, and at length the big brass clock in the 
corner struck twelve times in the weary, 
wheezing way peculiar to itself. Mrs. Em- 
erson went to the door and looked out, but 
every thing was quiet, just frozen stiff. 

“It’s no use, Carrie,” said she, “your 
father never would travel on such a bitter 
cold night as this is. Hemust have stopped 
somewhere, Dear, dear! I pity ‘all poor 
creatures that have n’t a good warm bed to 
sleep in, I’m sure.” 
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The door gave a prolonged creak as she 
closed it, as if Jack Frost himself were 
shivering. Having turned the wooden but- 
ton down over the latch, which was all the 
“lock” deemed necessary, she réturned to 
the sitting-room and began to “put things 
to rights” before retiring. But while thus 
engaged they were startled by a hurried 
rap at the door. 

“Father would n’t knock,” whispered Car- 
rie, looking at her mother surprised and 
startled. 

Another summons louder and quicker 
jarred the door. 

“Tt must be some half-frozen traveler. 
Nobody would come here for any harm, 
I’m sure,” said Mrs. Emerson, as she took 
up the candle and hastened to the door, 
followed by Carrie, who bore the hastily 
Seized fire-tongs. ; 

There on the door-step stood a tall In- 
dian woman wrapped in a blanket from 
head to foot. She caught Mrs. Emerson’s 
dress as soon as she appeared, exclaiming 
in her broken English, “You good, kind 
woman—no turn poor Indian away. O, so 
cold! Little papoose almost die.” 

‘How do you happen to be traveling so 
late? Why have n’t you stopped before ?” 
asked Mrs. Emerson, drawing back half 
suspiciously from her Strange visitor. 

“O, they cruel! We stop long way 
back. They say we bad Indians; they say 
we set fire to barns. O,no,no. You let 
us stay—we do you no harm.” 

“How many are there of you?”. said 
Mrs. Emerson, peéring out into the dark- 
ness, where two teams of some kind could 
be dimly discovered. 

“QO, four, five, seven 
was the definite answer, 

“Mother,” whis 
them stay.” 

“T can’t turn them away, they "ll perish 
if I do,” was the whispered reply; then in 
a louder tone she said to the poor woman 
who stood shivering before her, “Yes, Ill 
trust you. You shall come in and stay in 

my kitchen to-night.” 


» Only few of us,” 


pered Carrie, “do n’t let 
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Without a word in reply the old lady, for 
she seemed quite old, turned back to carry 
the good news to the others of her com- 
pany, and directly they came staggering in 
through the snow, poor, half-frozen creat- 
ures, blinking and winking as the light 
struck their eyes. 

“Why, mother,” said Carrie, who stood 
at the door, “there ’s a whole tribe! What 
a story that old lady told! There ’s: ten 
besides the baby.” 

Mrs. Emerson smiled to herself, but only 
said, “ We can’t help it now, and, indeed, 
I have n’t the heart to turn away a dog on 
such a night.” i 

As if to test the truth of this assertion, 
after the last little Indian, came four gaunt, 
black dogs. There was soon a brisk fire 
crackling in the big kitchen stove, the 
horses were put in the barn, and a supper 
of boiled potatoes and bread prepared in a 
very short time, and by two o’clock every 
Indian, great and small, was wrapped in his 
blanket and asleep‘on the floor. 

It is, perhaps, needless to state that 
Mrs. Emerson and Carrie did not retire at 
all. Carrie would steal to the kitchen door 
on tiptoe every few minutes to see that all 
was quiet, for stories of treacherous and 
bloody Indians would come to mind; but 
there were no signs of a massacre, and at 
last the long Winter’s night came to an end. 

The sun rose in a clear sky, illuminating 
all that crisp, white country, and sending 
its rays even to the brick house, which 
looked" like a jolly red face under its cap _ 
of snow bordered with beautiful icicles. 

“Come boys, come girls,” cried Mrs, 
Emerson from the lower stair, and soon 
there was a bustling and a hustling above, 
and then two ruddy-faced, halfgrown boys 
and three little girls hurried into the warm 
sitting-room. 

“TI say, didn’t father come last night ?? 
said Hugh, the eldest boy. 

““No,” said Carrie. 

“Now, that’s foo bad,” said Lotty, rub- 
bing her sleepy eyes; “that’s what made 
me hurry so, to see father.” 
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“Yes,” said little May, “the blankets 
was so warm, I did fate to get up,” and 
she trotted to the warmest corner, where 
she could put on her shoes and stockings. 

“But we had company come last night 
if father did n’t,”’ said Carrie. 

Then there was a clamor of voices in- 
quiring who had come. 

“Say, whose queer-looking sleds are out 
here. in the yard?” asked Willie, who had 
been to the door. 

All the children rushed to the window 
and looked out. They saw two long, cov- 
ered sleds, very unlike their father’s, and a 


flock of strange hens walking about the 


yard picking up some oats that had been 
thrown to them. This sight raised their 
curiosity to the highest pitch, and Carrie 
had to tell them the whole story. 

“Indians !” said Hugh, rolling his eyes 
in amazement. 

“Wild Indians !” echoed Lotty. 

“Just think of our sleeping with eleven 
Indians in our kitchen !” said Willie. 

“J want to see the Indians,” put in little 
May. 

“Wait until after breakfast,” said her 
mother; and so, with very poor appetites, 
they gathered around the table. Bit they 
heard the door open and again fled to the 
window. 

Two boys, apparently of Hugh’s age, 
were in the yard—two pretty little fellows, 
almost as white as Hugh, dressed in dark- 
brown coats, made loose, and tied around 
the waist by gay-fringed sashes. Wolf-skin 
caps and moccasins completed their outfit. 
They were followed by the dogs, lazy-look- 
ing creatures, but evidently great pets with 
them, for they began to feed them with 
bread, of which they were eating. 

«“ That must be Indian bread, I suppose,” 
said Hugh. 

“J don’t think they ’re much black,” 
said little May, tossing her head, “and 
they have n’t got their hair tied up neither 
with feathers.” 

“QO, that isn’t the fashion now,” said 
Willie. 


y into the kitchen, 


“My g’ography says so any way,” per-_ 
sisted the irate little lass, marching back to 
her breakfast. 

After the meal was over the “grand- 
mother Indian,” as the children learned to 
call her, came out to thank Mrs. Emerson. 
She was neatly dressed in dark print, and 
was really a fine-looking woman, so straight 
and tall. She sat down in the arm-chair 
with great dignity, which suited the children 
perfectly. 

“We never, never forget,” said she, rais- 
ing her hand; & you took us in, you srvsz 
poor Indian. Me never forget. Me know 
all these faces,” gazing on the awestruck 
little ones, “and when they grow high, so 
high, big men,” measuring with her hand, 
“me know them then, and be kind to them, 
They have hard time—cold—ugh! so bad— 
Indian take care, be kind, for you ¢rvzsz¢ 
poor Indian.” 

Mrs. Emerson asked about her family. 
and to gratify the children, about the NEES 
boys. She told them that there were her 
husband, a son, and his wife and five chil- 
dren; but the two boys were “poor Mar- 
garite’s children.” Margarite was her 
daughter, she told them, “beautiful as the 


) starlight; “but she had married a French- 


man, a poor, worthless fellow. « He drink 
drink, fight, fight,” said the old lady, and at 
last he deserted poor Margarite, who soon 
after drooped and died, leaving her little 
ones to her mother’s care. By and by the 
Frenchman died, and then a wealthy. rela- 
tive of his sent some money to the boys. 
Now, what do you Suppose the Indjan 
grandmother was going to do with it? 

“I send my boys to school so they be 
great men,” said she; and then, drawing 
herself up a little, she added, “Me not 
touch the French money. Werich Indians, 
too—plenty horses, plenty blanket, plenty 
farm.” 

Mother asked her if the children might 
go in and see “Louis and Henri,” as she 
called the boys, and as she assented Hugh 
and Willie, Lotty and May followed her 
Her husband, a stupid 
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looking man, sat beside the stove smoking, 


his face, which looked as if it were thor- 


oughly tanned. Two girls, his grandchil- |, 


dren, were quarreling over an old hood at 
his side, which, in its dilapidated state, was 
not an ornament that either could covet; 
but, nevertheless, they disputed with vigor 
in an unknown tongue, while their tones 
resembled those of angry white children. 
An occasional grunt of disapproval from 
the grandfather was not heeded by them, 
but neither is that an especial fault of the 
poor Indian. Two or three little urchins 
were rolling on the floor with the dogs, 
while the smallest Indian of all, a comical 
little creature, was amusing itself with 
May’s little rocking-chair. May whispered 
to Hugh, “I wish you’d get my chair, that 
baby ll make it all smutty,” for she thought 
they were painted. Louis and Henri stood 
apart from the rest, and acted like well- 
bred boys ; indeed, the Emersons afterward 
Jearned that they with their grandmother 
had received some instruction from a Cath- 
olic priest who lived near their village. By 
some mysterious signals best known to 
boys, Hugh telegraphed to Louis, “Let ’s 
go out and snowball,” and soon the boys 
all went off together, at which the girls 
went out to their mother. 

“J don’t like Indians for company,” said 
Lotty, “for they can’t talk plain. They 
jabber, jabber all the time.” 

Before noon they went away, and before 
night had encamped in the woods beside 
the river. There they remained through 
the Winter, making and selling the best 
baskets that ever were seen in that vicinity. 
The “grandmother Indian” was welcomed 
at many a fireside, and always behaved with 
the greatest dignity and decorum. “Her 
boys,” Henri and Louis, were also sought 
by the farmers’ sons as playmates, and they 
taught them many games, which were always 
known afterward as “Indian plays.” 

When the Spring came and the warm 
sunshine fell upon the snow-banks, and the 
mild south wind made the icicles weep, the 
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| Indians packed up their little stock of 
his black hair hanging down each side of | goods and returned to Canada, where they 


had a small farm. 

Several years passed away, and the Em- 
erson family had almost forgotten their old 
acquaintances when they came again into 
the place to spend the Winter. They were 
the same, yet*not the same. The grand- 
mother came into Mr. Emerson’s kitchen 
one morning, and as they welcomed her 
she sat down beside the fire; but they 
noticed that an old blanket had taken the 
place of the fine gay one she had worn 
before, and that the once erect form was 
bent and withered. 

In answer to Mrs. Emerson’s kind in- 
quiries, she stated that one of the grand- 
daughters had married a Frenchman as 
vile as poor Margarite’s husband had been, 
who had spent their property for rum and 
brutally abused his wife and the old people. 

“Poor Indian ready to die,” said she 
plaintively, as she finished the sad story. 

“But where are Louis and Henri?” said 
Hugh, now grown to be a stalwart young 
man. 

“ They with good doctor,” was the proud 
answer; ‘so high—so brave!” 

While they remained in town the old 
lady and her husband occasionally called at 
Mr. Emerson’s, and never went away empty 
handed, but they always appeared heart- 
broken. They had been among the “first 
Indian families,” but rum had eaten away 


their substance, as-it has of so many others, 


and left them very poor, very low. 

The morning before their return to Can- 
ada they both called to say “ good-by,” and 
sat down as usual silent and sad. + It hap- 
pened that Mr. Emerson had just purchased 
a melodeon, quite a wonder then in those 
parts, and with a heart full of sympathy for 
the poor, forsaken creatures at her fireside, 
Mrs. Emerson told Carrie to sit down and 
play to them. So Carrie sat down, Willie, 
Lotty, and May gathered around; she 
played, and they all sang “The Old Folks 
at Home,” then in its first popularity. The 
sweet strains of music touched dear old 
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“grandmother Indian’s”” heart; her breast 
heaved with sobs she would not allow to 
pass her lips, and the tears ran down over 
her weather-beaten old face. 
music changed to ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
then to “Jesus, Lover of My Soul;” still 
she sat and wept. At last, as if fearing 
they might think his wife weak, the old 
Indian spoke to her in their own strange 
language, but she only shook her head 
mournfully. 

After the music stopped they rose and 
gathered their blankets about them to de- 
part, when Mrs. Emerson, feeling that they 
might never meet again, said to the old 
lady, “Do you know Jesus, and do you love 
him ?” 

“Me Jove the Great Spirit,” said she, 
reverently pointing upward. “Me thank 
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you—me never forget,” and then she went 
away never to return. 
Such is the true story of a family which 


Then the | once belonged to the most powerful tribe in 


New England, and in its sad downward 
course it is but a type of the fading away 
of that strange, wild people who once called 
all these fair New England States their 
own. They have almost disappeared now, 
and writers tell us that the few tribes re- 
maining in the far West are a degraded 
and treacherous set; but, after all, theirs 
is a sad record. They have left no his- 
torians or poets to preserve the names of 
their “bravest and best,” but I have tried 
to redeem one of them from oblivion—our 
“grandmother Indian,” who, despite her 
low position, had a warm heart and the 
elements of a noble womanhood. 
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HERE is a large number of 
very curious animals called the 
Pachyderms, or thick-skinned an- 
qmals. They have received this 
* name on account of the thick, 
tough skin with which their body is cov- 
ered, They are the most numerous in 
warm countries, although some kinds live 
in both warm and cool climates, and other 
kinds are found far up the slopes of bleak, 
cold mountains. Among the Pachyderms 
are included not only the largest of all the 
land animals, but also the longest lived of 
all the animals that dwell upon the land. 
Their feet, like those of the ruminants, end 
in hoofs, and, although they have no rumi- 
nating stomach, their food, when they are 
living in a state of nature, consists, like 
that of the ruminants, wholly of vegetation ; 
but when domesticated, or when in a state 
of captivity, these animals can be taught to 
eat almost all kinds of food. 

In some kinds of the Pachyderms the 
canine teeth in the upper jaw, and in other 


kinds two of the upper incisor te 


: eth, grow 
into long, curved tusks, sé 


which 


in some 
cases reach an enormous Size. Nearly all 
of the ivory of the world—many tons of 


which are used every year in the manufac- 
ture of both useful and ornamental arte 
cles—comes from the huge tusks of Pachy- 
derms. Many of these animals are oat 
thinly clothed with hair, and some kinds 
are almost entirely destitute of it with the 
exception of a few scattered bristles and 
the thick, leathery, and almost impenetrable 
skin with which they are provided is need- 
ful to protect them from the attacks of the 
swarms of insects which abound in the 
tropical regions where, as already stated 
many of these animals have their home. ; 
One of the most curious things about the 
Pachyderms is the nose. In some kinds 
this organ is a long, movable snout, which 
extends several inches beyond the mouth ; 
in other kinds it is very greatly lengthened, 
and ends in a long, tapering, prehensile 
trunk ; in other kinds it is short, blunt, and 
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rounded ; and in others it is short, tapering, 
and at the end has the appearance of being 
cut square off. 

The Pachyderms include the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the hog, 
the tapirs, and many others. In this arti- 
cle I will give you a short account of the 
tapirs. 

The tapirs have the nose extended into 
a short, flexible proboscis, and the skin 
thinly covered with short, close hair. The 
jaws are fully armed with teeth, there being 


THE AMERICAN TAPIR. 


America and one is found on the larger | 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

The common American tapir, whose 
picture you see here, is about five feet long 
and more than three feet high. It is found 
over a large part of South America, but is 
more common in the warm regions of the 
tropics. Here it inhabits the deep forests, 
leading a solitary life, usually spending the 
day in sleep, and going forth at night in 
search of its food. Its general color is very 
dark-brown, almost black, but the sides of 
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incisors, canines, and molars both in the 
upper and the lower jaw. The ears are 
small and upright, and in shape resemble 
somewhat those of the pig; the eyes are 
small; the neck is high, and in one kind it 
is furnished with a sort of stiff mane; the 
tail is very short, and the forefeet are fur- 
nished with four and the hind feet with 
three toes, all distinctly separated, and end- 
ing in small, nail-like hoofs. 

There are three kinds or species of the 
tapir; two live on the continent of South 


the lower lip, a band on the chin, the upper 
edges of the ears, and a line at the bottom 
of the hoofs is pure white. The scanty 
hair with which the skin is clothed is 
so closely pressed to the surface that it 
is hardly observable at a short distance. 
The skin beneath is very firm, and on the 
back it is more than half an inch, and on 
the sides of the face about three-quarters 
of an inch in thickness, and it is so tough 
that it is not easily penetrated, even by a 
bullet. The food of this tapir consists of 
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wild fruits and the buds, and shoots, and 
tender twigs of trees, and herbage of vari- 
ous kinds, which it easily obtains by means 
of its movable proboscis. It is very fond 
of the water, and appears to take great 
delight in swimming and rolling about in 
it, and when attacked or wounded the first 
thing it does is to rush to the river, plunge 
in, and then turn and defend itself. In its 
general appearance it somewhat resembles 
a very large hog, but in strength it far ex- 
ceeds that animal. Its enormous muscular 
power, and the thick, tough hide which 
defends and protects its body, enable it to 
tear its way through the tangled underwood 
in whatever direction it pleases, and when 
thus rushing forward it carries its head 
low, and seems to plow its course onward, 
every thing giving way before it. 

It is said that the tapirs are in the habit 
of making runs or roads through the brush- 
wood, and that these beaten tracks are often 
selected by travelers in passing through the 
forests. 

The disposition of the tapir is quiet, gen- 
tle, and peaceful, and it never attempts to 
attack either man or beast unless hard 
pressed ; but it is able to defend itself with 
great vigor, and can inflict very severe 
wounds with its teeth. It is hunted for its 
skin and also for its flesh, which the natives 
of South America regard as excellent food. 
The lasso, which is so much used in South 
America in the capture of wild cattle and 
many other kinds of animals, is not often 
employed in hunting the tapir, not only 
because the haunts of this animal, being in 
dense thickets and in the inmost recesses 
of the deepest forests, particularly in moist 
and swampy places, render this mode of 
capture unsuccessful, but also because the 
determined rush and enormous strength of 
the tapir will, at a single effort, snap the 
line which is strong enough to stop and 
hold the largest and strongest cattle, even 
when at their greatest speed. ; 

The tapir is sometimes hunted with dogs. 
As evening approaches the hunters lie in 
wait near the tapir’s road, so as to get 


between the tapir and the water, to which it 
resorts for the purpose of bathing and 
wallowing at the beginning of its nightly 
prowlings. When attacked by the dogs the 
tapir fights its way to the river, into which 
it rushes, and, standing breast deep, there 
defies the-fiercest of them. As they swim 
toward him, and as they come within his 
reach, he seizes them one by one by the 
back of the neck and shakes them off, 
at the same time biting out a piece from 
each one with his sharp, strong teeth. The 
most common way of capturing the tapir, 
however, is to imitate their sharp whistle, 
and in this way the Indian often brings 
them within reach of his poisoned arrow. 

The American tapir is sometimes tamed 
and kept near the house. It is always mild 
and harmless, and it often shows considera- 
ble attachment to its master. * 

The other South American tapir is not 
so well known. It lives far up on the sides 
of the Andes, and is covered with black 
hair, which is quite thick and long, and in 
size it is smaller than the common Ameri- 
can tapir. 

The Indian tapir is considerably larger 
than the American species, being about 
eight feet in length when full grown. Its 
color is very curious, the forward portion 
of its body and its legs are glossy black, 
while its hinder portions are white; and 
the two colors do not blend in any degree, 
but are sharply separated from each other. 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the Peninsula of 
Malacca are the places where it has been 
principally found; but as pictures of it are 
seen in Chinese books and drawings, it is 
believed that it also exists in some parts of 
China, and perhaps in other portions of the 
Asiatic continent. In its habits it closely 
resembles its American relative, and, like 


‘that animal, it is mild and gentle in disposi- 


tion, and can be easily tamed, when it 
becomes as familiar as a dog. One kept in 
India by an officer connected with the 
army was very fond of waiting near the 
table to receive the pieces of bread and 
cake that might be given to him. The 
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flesh of the Indian tapir is eaten. by the animals that were once common in this part ~ 
natives of Sumatra and Borneo, and its of our country. 

skin is used by them in manufacturing Over a hundred kinds of quadrupeds 

various articles of warlike equipment. once lived in South America that are no 


It is an interesting fact that nearly all | longer found there, and among these there - 
kinds of animals have allied species im- | was a tapir different from any other species 
bedded in the rocks of our earth. In the | either living or fossil. e 
rocks of the Upper Missouri region there Large animals closely allied to the tapirs 
have been found the remains of many | have also been dug out of the rocks in the 
kinds of quadrupeds, and among these region about Paris in France. One of 
remains are those of an animal very much these animals was as large as a horse and 
like the tapir, thus showing that North another was as large as a sheep. Thus we 
America also once had its tapir; but it learn that tapirs were once more numerous 
passed away, as did the hyena, elephant, | than they now are, and more generally dis- 
rhinoceros, peccary, camel, and other large | tributed over the earth. 


RS. LANSING had just pur- 
chased some books for her lit- 
tle daughter, who was to enter 
a new school on the following 
Monday, and sat waiting for 
her change, when the clerk took out a box 
of pencils, saying, “Here are some lead- 
pencils which are particularly nice for little 
girls, who always seem to have difficulty in 
sharpening theirs. The lead. in these 
screws down, and they work very easily.” 

Mrs. Lansing looked at them and _ in- 
quired the price. 

«“ Fifty cents, ma’am.” 

«J will take one,” said she; and just 
then turning, she saw beside her a plainly 
dressed child looking at the pencils as if 


greatly interested. 
“Would you like one, too?” she whis- 


pered. 
Little Allie Benton looked up too sur- 


prised to speak. 

«J will take another,” said Mrs. Lansing, 
and turning she asked Allie if she went to 
school. 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned the child. 

«Then I am sure you will find use for 
this,” saying which she slipped the pencil 
into the child’s hand. 

' «QO, thank you !” said Allie, her face 
lighting up with joy. 

Very rapidly did her little feet carry her 
home that she might the sooner show the 
present to her mother. 

“ See, mamma,” cried she, “a beautiful 
lady gave me this.” 

« And do you not know her name ?” 

«No, mamma, I never saw her before. 
She bought one for herself, too.” 

«Jt is a very nice pencil,” said Mrs. 
Benton. 

“Js n't it, though!” said Allie, looking 
at it with new admiration as she saw her 
mother unscrew the top and display the 
Jeads. “I think I will put it away for 
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Christmas,” she added. “I can _put it in 
my stocking, you know, and I shall be sure 
to have something at Sunday-school, so 
you need not feel badly any more because 
you are too poor to buy any thing for me.” 

“And so you think, dear, you can wait 
a whole month before using your nice 
pencil ?” 

““O, yes, because I can look at it often, 
and think how pleasant it will be to find it 
in my stocking, just as if Santa Claus 
himself put it there,” and Allie laughed 
merrily. 

The mother smiled as she looked at the 
happy face before her, but a look of sad- 
ness followed when she thought of the past. 
Then her little one’s stocking had been 
well filled, and Christmas had been much 
to them all. But dark days had come since 
then, and now they were very poor. 

“T will see how it marks,” said Allie 
“and then put it in my drawer, O, it = 
splendid !” she continued as she glanced at 
the writing. 2 

reece morning came, and Allie Went 
to her drawer before going : 
« good-by” to her pencil. When she cams 

. came 
home she wore a very happy look. 

“ Mamma, what do you think ?” exclaimed 
she. “We have a new little girl in our 
school who has a pencil just like mine; 
oi aap Just as pretty and good as she 

“And is it the pencil which makes her 
pretty and good?” asked Mrs. Benton, 
smiling. 

“O, no, of course not; but I think she 
is the daughter of the lady who gave me 
the pencil, and her name is Agnes Lansing. 
Is n’t it a pretty name ?” 

“Very pretty, dear,” 

“None of the girls have ever been so 
kind to me as she was to-day. I know I 
shall love her.” 


Three weeks passed by when Allie said 
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as she came in from school, “ We have to 
write our words in little books now, so I 
must take my pencil to school.” 

“Very well, dear; you can put it in your 
stocking just the same.” 

So the next morning Allie stowed it 
carefully down in the bottom of her pocket. 

“JT sit with Gussie Rogers, and you know 
she is poor, too. I’m afraid she will feel 
badly because she has not such a nice 
pencil.” 

“J do not believe she will. Gussie has 
a kind heart, and she will be glad you have 
one. You must not try to make a ‘show’ 
of it, for that might hurt her, and I am sure 
it would you.” 

“J will be careful,” said Allie, as she 
gave her a good-by kiss. 

And very careful she was. : 

“TJ will put my handkerchief around it,” 
thought she, “and then no one will notice 
ney 

Presently Sophie Darling, who sat with 
Agnes, whispered to her, “Allie Benton 
has got your pencil.” 

Agnes looked over at Allie and saw the 
top of the pencil. Like Sophie, she thought 
Allie was trying to hide it, but she did not 
like her think it was hers. To prove that 
it was not, she put her hand into her 
pocket to take her own out, when lo! it 
was not there. That was indeed a suspi- 
cious circumstance; still she could not 
believe Allie had it. 

Sophie, meantime, sat watching her. She 
saw Agnes was in doubt, and said, “I 
know it is yours; I saw the whole of it a 
minute ago.” 

Agnes did not often whisper in school, 
but in the excitement she quite forgot. 

“J do not think she has found mine, for 
if she had she would give itto me. I sup- 
pose her mamma has bought one for her.” 

“Not she,” returned Sophie; “she is 
awful stingy and poor besides.” 

Again Agnes looked doubtful. 

“J will go and tell Miss Davis,” ear 
Sophie, and before Agnes could prevent it 
she was on her way. Sophie knew Miss 
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desk, but the truth was she had been very 
jealous of Allie, and thought she had found 
a way to turn Agnes against her. 

“Miss Davis,” whispered she, “Allie 
Benton has stolen Agnes Lansing’s pencil.” 

Miss Davis quickly sent her back. She, 
however, glanced at Allie, but saw only the 
handkerchief. Coming nearer she discoy- 
ered the pencil nearly hidden. Her sus- 
picions were at once aroused. Bending 
down she said in a low tone, “ Where did 
you get that pencil ?” 

Allie hesitated. She was not quite sure 
that it was Mrs. Lansing who gave it to 
her, so it would not be right to say she 
did. 

“A lady gave it to me,” said she, and 
she colored slightly as she looked up into 
her teacher’s face and saw how closely she 
was watching her. 

“What is her name ?” asked Miss Davis. 

“J do not know,” replied Allie, and this 
time she did not look up. 

Miss Davis took the pencil from her, 
and, telling her she wished to see her after 
school, she passed over and gave it to 
Agnes. Agnes had not heard the conver- 
sation, so she received it, supposing it to 
be her own. 

“There,” whispered Sophie, “what do 
you think now ?” 

Agnes did not say what she thought. 
She did not like to believe Allie had taken 
it, yet she wondered why she had not given 
it to her when she found it. 

And poor little Allie, what did she think? 
She looked from one to the other, wonder- 
ing what it all meant. At last she seemed 
to understand, and then she tried to think 
what she had better do. : 

“J will tell Agnes where I got it,” 
thought she; ‘she will believe me.” 

Recess came, but Agnes did not come 
for her to play with her, as she had done 
every day before. Instead, Allie saw Sophie 
take her away with her, and, what was 
harder still to bear, she heard Sophie say, 
“JT would not play with a girl who steals.” 


Davis would reprove her for leaving her 
| 
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She did not hear Agnes reply, ‘‘ O, Sophie, 
you ought not to say that. I suppose I 
lost it on the way to school and she found 
it. Perhaps she did not know it was mine.” 

Poor Allie felt forsaken. No one came 
to play with her, and she could not go 
back where Miss Davis was. It was very 
hard to lose her pencil, but much harder to 
feel any one could think she would steal. 
As they passed in Sophie turned to her and 
said, “‘ Miss Davis will whip you.” 

Agnes whispered, “Don’t be afraid, Allie, 
I will ask her not to.” 

The words were kindly spoken, but they 
did not comfort little Allie. She tried to 
explain about the pencil, but before she 
could speak Agnes had passed in. Allie 
saw her speak to Miss Davis, and heard 
her reply, “1 shall only do what will be for 
her good.” <n 

The time for dismissal came, and one by 
one the pupils left, until Allie was alone 
with her teacher. Agnes looked back as 
she passed out, as if she was about to re- 
peat her request, but Miss Davis shook 
her head, and Agnes went quietly out. 

“ Now, Allie,” said Miss Davis, “I want 
you to tell me the truth. It only makes 
you sin the more to tell a falsehood.” 

“JT have not told a falsehood,” said poor 
Allie, quite conscious that she would not 


be believed. 
“Very well, then tell me the lady’s 


name.” 

“J can’t,” said Allie, “I do not know 
ib” 

“That is enough. Ladies are not apt to 
go about the streets giving lead-pencils to 
girls whom they do not know. The pencil 
belongs to Agnes; I have often seen her 
use it.” - 

«J have had it three weeks, and Agnes 
has used hers all the time,” returned the 


child. 
“Jt is very strange that I have not seen 


iti 
“1 left it at home.” 
“Come, come; you need not tell any 
more untruths. I shall have to punish you, 
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and after this see if you can let things 
alone.” 

There was no use in saying more. Allie 
saw that appearances were very much 
against her, so she stood trembling, waiting 
for what was to come next. She had never 
been whipped before, either in school or at 
home. Very quickly the blows came down 
on the little hand, and though they hurt it 
very much poor Allie’s heart was hurt far 
more. 

It was a long time after she reached 
home before her mother could quiet her 
enough to gather from her what had hap- 
pened. 

“IT can never go to school again,” she 
said when she had finished her story, “ All 
the girls will think Iam a thief.” 

“No, they shall not, darling. 
and tell Miss Davis all about it.” 

«May be she will not believe you,” said 
Allie, remembering her own experience. 

*O, yes she will.” 

“TJ can never love her any more,” sobbed 


I will go 


“Allie. 


“T suppose she thought it was for your 
good. You know some children do tell 
falsehoods, and she thought you did.” 

“But I would not tell one; she might 
know I would n’t.” 

“Well, dear, I will tell her how truthful 
you are.” 

«“ Need I go to school to-morrow ?” 

“J think I would, Allie. It is better to 
make it right at once, and I will go with 
you.” 

But when morning came the snow was 
quite deep, and as Allie did not feel well 
her mother thought it was best for her to 
stay at home. Toward night she com- 
plained of a pain in her throat, and for two 
or three days she was quite ill, Then her 
mother concluded she would not send her 
to school again until after the holidays. 

Christmas eve came, but Allie did not 
care to hang.up her stocking. She had 
been sitting still for some time when her 
mother said, “ What are you thinking about, 
Allie ?” 
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“Twas thinking about the Sunday-school 
festival. I do not think I shall be well 
enough to go, and perhaps Sophie Harding 
will tell Miss Evarts that I steal,” and poor 
‘Allie burst into tears. 

Mrs. Benton knew her little daughter did 
not feel well, and she was very sorry for 
her. 

“T do not think she will; and even if 
she should Miss Evarts will not believe 
her.” 

“Perhaps she would; Agnes believed it.” 

“But Miss Evarts knows you better than 
Agnes did; and besides, she is not apt to 
believe evil of any one. You need not be 
afraid.” 

Allie sighed, but she did not say more. 

“J wish very much,” said her mother as 
she drew Allie near her, “that I had money 
to buy a good many nice presents for you, 


but you know I have not. I could only get 
one for you.” 

Allie looked up quickly. 

“Did you buy it when you were down 
street to-day ?” 

“Yes, dear Would you like it now or 
do you prefer to dream what it will be? It 
is not a very costly one, but it will be 
useful.” 

“TJ think I will look at it now, mamma. 
I do not care to hang up my stocking.” 

Her eyes became very bright as she 
looked at a handsome worsted hood. 

“O, how warm it is!” said she, as she 
tried iton. “Thank you very much, mam- 
ma.” Then she added, the tears again 
coming into her eyes, “I should be very 
happy now if only they did not think I 
would steal and tell wrong stories.” 

“But, dear, God knows you do not, and 
he will be your friend. This is one of your 
trials, and if you bear it patiently God will 
bless it to you.” 

“How, mamma ?” 

“J do not know just how; but you must 
trust him. And try not to feel angry at 
them. You must remember how much was 
against you.” 

In the morning little Allie again put on 
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| her hood; but somehow the little face was 


asad one. It was not the happy Christmas 
she had expected. 

“Do not think about it to-day, dear. 
God knows you are innocent, and that is 
much better than if he knew you to be 
guilty, even if every one thought you inno- 
cent. This, you know, is the day we keep 
in memory of God’s gift to us, and we 
must have happy hearts. I think it will 
answer for you to go to church, it is so 
mild.” 


Very happy was the face of little Agnes 
as she looked at her many presents, and 
continued exclamations of delight came 
forth as new discoveries were made. When 
she had looked at them all she placed them 
upon a table and stepped back to admire. 

“TI am going to write them all down,” 
said she, “just as I did last Christmas.” 

So she ran up stairs to get her pencil 
from the pocket of the dress she had worn 
the day before. Then she took the book 
in which she had the others and soon had 
them written. As she put the pencil into 
her pocket she felt another. Taking them 
both out she’ stood looking at them in 
blank amazement, as if she could hardly 
believe her eyes. 

“What is the matter, child?” asked her 
mother, seeing her astonishment. 

“OQ, mamma, what have I done—what 
shall I do?” 

“Why, what is the matter ?” repeated her 
mother. 

“O,1’m so sorry! 

“What is it, child? 
you mean.” 

Agnes had never told her mother about 
the pencil, for she was ,not a child who 
took delight in telling of the faults of 
others. She now related the story of poor 
Allie and her punishment. 

“ Gussie Rogers said she heard Allie tell 
Miss Davis that a lady gave it to her, but 
Miss Davis would not believe her because 
she could not tell her name.” 

Mrs. Lansing at once thought of the 


What shall I do?” 
I do not know what 
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little girl in the store to whom she had 


given a pencil, and told Agnes of it. 


“How sorry I am!” said Agnes. 
tried to get Miss Davis not to whip her, 
but she said it was for her good.” 

Mrs. Lansing felt quite as troubled as 
her daughter. 

“Do you know where Allie lives ?”’ she 
asked. 

«No, mamma. She has not been to 
school since the day she was whipped.” 

“Poor child! We must find out where 
she lives and go at once to see her.” 

“O, mamma, may | take her some of my 
presents ?” ; 

“Certainly, I should like to have you. 
Poor child! how much she must have 
suffered !” 

« Will you help me choose them ?” 

“Yes, we will do it now.” 

«Q, I’ll give her this handsome ribbon, 

> 
would n’t you, mamma o 

«] think something else will be more 
useful to her. You might take one of the 
books and some of the candy. Then I 
think we will give her something to wear.” 

«Well, I will give her this book and this 
package of candy,” said Agnes, laying them 
aside. 

«J have flannel enough to make another 
sack like this. Do you think she is about 


your size yt 


«yes, mamma; she is just about as 


as I am.” 
ae ied you may take this, and tell her 
you are to have one like it. I think that 
will please her. I remember her modest 
little face very well, and I can not see how 
Miss Davis could doubt her word. I shall 

9 and see her about it, and you must take 
al pains to be kind to Allie.” 

3 «Yes, indeed, I will. I like her better 
than any of the girls in school.” 

«This shows us how slow we should be 
in thinking evil of others. Little Allie 
looked so much like a friend I had whena 
young girl that I feel still greater interest 
in her. We can not go before church, so 
we must wait until after dinner.” 
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Allie was standing by the window as they 
drove up to the gate. 

“Here comes a sleigh, mamma. I do 
believe it is Agnes Lansing. Yes, it is, and 
the very lady who gave me the pencil.” 

*“Perhaps Agnes has found her own,” 
said Mrs. Benton, as she went to the 
door. 

The first thing Agnes did on coming in 
was to throw her loving arms around Allie 
and try to tell her how sorry she was. 
But only sobs came, which was quite too 
much for poor Allie, who tried in vain to 
speak, It was with difficulty Mrs. Lansing 
explained the matter, for she, too, was 
much affected. But at last it was all un- 
derstood, and then the little girls sat down 
to try and talk of Christmas. But when 


Agnes displayed the presents she had 
brought Allie again broke down. She 


rushed into her mother’s arms, Only able to 
say, ““O, mamma!” 

“Poor child!” again said Mrs. Lansing, 
her eyes filling with tears. 

Agnes hardly knew what to make of it, 
but Mrs. Benton told her how unwell Allie 
had been, and that she w 
for joy. 

“She will feel better by 
Mrs. Lansing; “« 


as only crying 


and by,” said 
her trouble has been too 
much for her. I shall see ‘Miss Davis 
dear, and she will be very sorry. And 
to-morrow you must take 
Agnes. She will come for 
if it is pleasant. J 
will let you go.” 

“TI shall be glad to have her go,” said 
Mrs. Benton. “The ride will do her good.” 

Mrs. Lansing then wisely left Allie alone 
with her mother. . 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Benton, “you have 
found a true friend in Mrs. Lansing. pal 
knew her when she was a girl, and I know 
she must be a noble woman.” 

“You knew her when she was a girl?” 
repeated Allie. ; 

“Yes, we were very intimate.” 

“But she did not know you, did she ?” 

“No, Allie, I have changed a good deal. 


a drive with 
you at eleven 
*m sure your mamma 
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more than she has. We were only about 
sixteen when I moved from the city where 
we then lived. We corresponded for sev- 
eral years, but when\so many troubles came 
I did not feel like writing to any one.” 

“May I tell Agnes ?” 

“Not now, dear; perhaps you may by 
and by.” 

The next day as they were taking their 
drive Agnes said, “Allie, mamma wanted 
me to ask you what your mamma’s name 
was before she married. She says she is 
sure she has seen her before.” 

It was very hard for Allie to keep from 
saying more than “ Agnes Trescott.” 

“That is my name, too,” exclaimed 
Agnes. “I am sure my mamma knew 
yours.” 

Allie enjoyed the drive very much, yet 
she was glad when she reached home, that 
she might tell her mother of Agnes’s ques- 
tion. She was still sitting with her things 


on when the sleigh again drove to the d0O% 
and in a moment Mrs. Lansing was clasP~ 
ing her mamma in her arms. She made @ 
long call, and little Allie became very 
thoughtful. . 

“Mamma,” said she when they Woes 
again alone, “God has blessed my trial to 
us, has n’t he ?” ’ 

“Yes, darling, and a very rich bless} 
it is.” 

Miss Davis was much grieved when she 
learned of the mistake she had made, and 
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-said she would always trust Allie after that. 


But little Sophie did not seem so sorry for 
the mischief she had done. Her tongue 
was indeed an “unruly member,” and often 
brought troubles upon herself as well as 
others. Whenever she missed any thing 
she at once pointed out some one aS @ 
“thief,’? and thus she lost many friends, 
and, worse than all, her own heart was 
losing its love. 


—uweoote——— 


THE LINNET AND THE OWL. 


Up ’mid the branches of a tree so high 
That it almost seemed to reach the sky, 
There lived a young linnet, free from care, 
Whose joyous carols filled all the air. 

Her notes so pleasant, ringing and clear, 
Helped many a farmer’s heart to cheer. 


Now, down in the trunk of this old tree 
Was a hole as dark as dark can be; 

And within this narrow, gloomy cell 

A melancholy old owl did dwell ; 

Not a pleasant place for one’s abode, 
With neighbors such as the frog and toad. 


But the linnet’s song, so loud and clear, 
Grated harshly on the sullen owl’s ear; 
Roused him as he slumbered in his nest, 
Disturbing the moody creature’s rest. 
Out from his den one morning he came, 
And called the gay linnet by her name. 


With a mocking glance he bowed his head; 
““T fain would ask a question,” he said. 


Now the linnet was by no means brave 
At sight of one so gloomy and grave, 
Yet she gave no sign of fear within 
As she met his gaze so rude and grim. 


She quietly smoothed her feathers down, 
Composed as a lady would her gown. 
“Pray, sir, proceed with your business Now; 
Ill strive to answer,” said she with a bow. 
Straightway the owl began his complaint 
In tones not too modest, gentle, or faint : 


‘Fain would I know why you are so gay 


That you sing through all the long hours of day; 


Will nothing stop your wasting your breath— 
No thought of starvation, danger, or death ? 
Do you know the neighbors think you a pest, 
Breaking their slumbers, marring their rest ? 


Do you never think of Winter’s cold, 

And years of sorrow when you are old?” 
With a quiet smile the linnet looked down, 
Nor faltered when she met his rude frown. 
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She paused a moment, then gently said, 
“To false conclusions, sir, you are led. 


I am not so thoughtless as you think, 

Nor am I so near starvation’s brink ; 

A cheerful not reckless bird am I, 

Born, sir, to live as well as to die, 

Doing my best while yet I do live, 
Trusting each season its blessings will give. 


Through the Winter’s cold and Autumn’s chill 
I find there ’s joy and happiness still ; 

Though I know that death must come to all, 
And [ at last in my turn must fall, 

Why should I brood o’er the solemn thought ? 


Will it lengthen life or avail me aught ? 


> 


| “Lis not the virtuous and the wise 

| Who ever the gift of life despise ; 

| God hears the young ravens when they cry, 

! And will he not care for us, say I? 

! Why search for life’s ills o’er which to brood, 
| In dark, ungrateful, thankless mood ?” 


Now, the owl began to look amazed, 

As if he thought the linnet was crazed; 
But ere he ventured a word to say, 

With a parting note she flew away. 

The owl with a sigh regarded her flight, 
Onward and upward to a dizzy height ; 
Gayly she warbled as she sped away— 
“Let the wise and good be happy and gay.” 


A TALK ABOUT THE OCEAN. 


OT was a dark, dull morning, and 
[ the clouds gave indications of rain. 
Harry did not much fancy the idea 
of staying in the house all day, 
but he concluded very wisely to 
make the best of it. He waited until his 
Aunt Mary was seated at her work with his 
sister Lizzie by her side, then said, “ You 
promised, Aunt Mary, to tell us sometime 
about the ocean. If it is convenient I 
should like very much to hear about it now. 
You know I mean to be a captain and com- 
mand a ship when I get to be a man, and I 
want you to tell me all about the sea.” 
“T can not promise to tell you all about 
it, Harry, for it is vast, and contains innu- 


merable wonders ; but I shall be happy to 
tell you something about it which will in- 
terest and instruct you and Lizzie,” said 
Aunt Mary. 

“You told us once how one little drop of 
water was wonderful and beautiful, and use- 
ful, too,” said Lizzie, “and I am sure the 
ocean must be a great deal more wonderful, 
because it is made of a great many little 
drops. Don’t you know the hymn says ”— 
and Lizzie sang— 


“*Tittle drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the beauteous land?’ ” 


“ You are quite right, Lizzie; and that’s 
a very pretty little hymn,” Aunt Mary said. 
“The ocean is as much more wonderful as 
it is larger than a little drop. I think I 
told you it is twice as large in extent as all 
the land in the world.” 

“But our geography says there are a 
good many oceans,” said Harry. 

“It is, however, proper to speak of the 
ocean as one,” replied Aunt Mary. “If 
you look on the map of the world you will 
see that, although different names are given 
to it in different parts, yet, with the excep- 
tion of a few inland seas like the Caspian 
and the Dead Sea, it is really one body of 
water. It is not only very large but very 
deep. In some places its depth is four or 
five miles, in others not more than a few 
hundred feet.” 

“J don’t see how they can tell how deep 
it is,” said Harry. 

“Its depth is learned by a very ingenious 
and simple instrument,” said Aunt Mary. 
“The end of a long line, called the sound- 
ing-line, ?s fastened to a very heavy iron 
rod, which has a hollow cup at the end. 
In this cup tallow, or some other soft sub- 
stance, is put, so that when it touches the 
bottom the sand or shells will adhere to it. 
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This rod is passed through a heavy cannon- 
ball to make it sink, and when it touches 
the bottom it is so arranged that the ball is 
separated from it and left there, so that the 
line and rod can be more easily drawn up. 

y means of this instrument sand and 
shells have been brought up from a depth 
of four miles.” 

“That is a very good way,” said Harry. 
«1 suppose they mark the line so that they 
can tell how much they have let down.” 

«They do,” said Aunt Mary. 

“The bottom must be very uneven,” said 
Lizzie, “if the water is so deep in some 
places and so shallow in others.” ; 

“Jt is,’ Aunt Mary replied. “If all the 
water could be drained from the sea we 
should find that it has its mountains and 
hills as high as those on land, and valleys 


as deep.” 


« Mountains, and hills, and valleys in the | 


sea}? exclaimed both children. “Why, 
aunty, I never heard of such a thing.” 

«J expect to tell you of a good many 
things you never heard of before,” said 
Aunt Mary, smiling at the look of wonder 
on their faces. “But before telling you 
about the bottom of the great deep I will 
ore of the water itself. Sea-water 
‘ salt and bitter, very unpleasant to 
ti Wee and unfit for drinking or cooking.” 
aca. it is very unhealthy, too,” said 
Harry; “for I read about some sailors 
drinking it for several days when they were 
d, and they all got a disease called 


tell you m 


wrecke 


” 
the scurvy- we 
« And because It 1s unpleasant and un- 


holesome vessels are always provided 
a a tank of fresh water before sailing,” 
with Aunt Mary. “ There are many other 
said ances besides salt in the ocean. In- 
deed, nearly all substances that can be dis- 
a in water are in it. There are iron, 
Oba lead, and silver in it. Silver has 
en found on the copper bottoms of old 
yessels that have been long at sea.” 
«J don’t see how it could get on the 
vessel,” said Lizzie; “I should think it 
would sink, it is so heavy.” 
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“Tt is not floating about in pieces as you 
imagine,” said Aunt Mary, “ but is dissolved 
in the water, just as sugar is dissolved in 
your tea. You can not see it, but you 
know it is there. Chemists can separate 
the different substances in water, and can 
tell us just what is in it, and how much of 
each substance, too. Some Jearned men 
suppose there is salt enough in the ocean 
to cover the whole surface of the globe 
with a layer thirty feet deep.” 

“What a big pile of salt that would be !” 
said Harry. 

*“Some waters have mere salt in them 
than others,” continued Aunt Mary. ‘The 
Dead Sea, for instance, contains so much 
that the body of a man could not sink in it, 
but would float like a piece of cork. The 
salt of the sea makes it heavier, and there- 
fore stronger to bear vessels and other 
burdens upon it than fresh water can. 
Ships can carry heavier cargoes on the sea 
than they can on lakes and rivers that have 
fresh water.” 

“When Bridget made brine for her meat 
this morning,” said Harry, “I heard her 
tell mamma that she must put salt enough 
in the water to make it bear an egg, and I 
did not know what she meant.” 

“We will get some of Bridget’s brine,” 
said Aunt Mary, “and I will show you a 
very pretty experiment to illustrate what I 
have told you.” ; 

She sent Lizzie to the kitchen, who soon 
returned with a pitcher of brine, a glass 
jar, some fresh water, and an egg. Aunt 
Mary then filled the jar half full of brine, 
then poured in fresh water until it was full. 
Then she dropped the ege in the water, 
and the children were astonished and de- 
lighted to see it, after sinking through the 
fresh water, rest in the middle of the jar 
on the top of the salt water or brine. 

“Why, it floats just as a balloon does in 
the air, without any thing to keep it up!” 
said Lizzie. : 

“Tt is because the heavy salt water won’t 
let it sink,” said Harry. 

“ Now, we will try it in a different way,” 
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said Aunt Mary. 
the water from the jar, leaving the egg at 
the bottom. She next filled the jar half 
full of fresh water. The egg did not rise. 
Then she placed a long glass tube in the 
jar, resting one end on the bottom, and 
through it poured the brine. This forced 
both the fresh water and the egg to rise, 
until, when the jar was full, the egg floated 
again in the middle. 

“That is a first-rate experiment,” said 
Harry, “and I mean to show it to the boys 
sometime.” 

“Perhaps they will be better pleased if, 
instead of an egg, you take one of your tin 
toy-ships. But you must first make the 
‘ship just heavy enough to float on the 
brine,” said Aunt Mary. 

“If I don’t tell them that the water is 
different, how they will wonder to see it 
sometimes float and sometimes sink !” said 
Harry. 

“Now we understand why ships can 
carry more in them on salt water than they 
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do on the fresh water, don’t we, Harry?” 
asked Lizzie. 

“ And now I can not talk any more with 
you at this time,” said Aunt Mary, “for I 
have an engagement with Bridget in the 
kitchen, and you will remember what I 
have told you better than you would if I 
should tell you more now.” 

“But you will tell us more some other 
time, won’t you, please ?” asked Harry. 

“O, yes,” she replied, “I shall be happy 
to tell you all I know of the wonderful and 
mighty deep.” 

“And there is no danger of my forget- 
ting,” said Harry, “for if I am going to be 
a sailor I szst know about the sea; and 
there are lots more things I want to hear 
about it. Thank you, Aunt Mary, for what 
you have told us.” 

“And here ’s my thank, aunty,” said 
Lizzie, as she put her arms around her 
aunt’s neck and gave her a hearty hug and 
kisses, and then went off with a skip and a 
hop to her dolls. 
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A BOY’S VOYAGE TO CHINA. 


HE next important point as we 
ascend the coast of China is 
- the city of Ningpo, in some re- 
spects the most beautiful of the 
Chinese cities open to foreign 
visitors. It is situated in a splendid plain 
of a semi-circular form, nearly fifteen mijes 
in extent, one side stretching to the bound- 
ary of the sea and the other reaching back 
to the base of the mountains. The city is 
about five miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by walls twenty-four feet in height. 
In the wall are six gates, over each of 
which is a guard-house where sentries are 
stationed. A moat or canal nearly sur- 
rounds the city, the water being of suffi- 


cient depth to enable small boats to navi- 
z 


gate it. 


IV. SHANG-HAI AND NANKING, 


The city contains some fine, wide streets 
for China, and is most densely populated, 
the number of inhabitants exceeding five 
hundred thousand. A_ beautiful pagoda, 
seven stories high, called the Temple.of the 
Heavenly Winds, is one of the attractions 
of the city. It is a very old building, and 
is now falling into decay, but still exhibits 
proofs of the former grandeur and beauty 
of the decorations. There are also a 
triumphal arch and a famous temple; the 
former has a screen of beautifully carved 
figures of elephants and other real and 
imaginary animals; the ‘temple or joss- 
house is of great size, the roof being sup- 
ported by massive columns; the ceiling is 
painted in Arabesque, relieved by coverings 
which are either silvered or gilded. The 


houses in Ningpo have generally two stories, 
the one raised above the other on pillars, 
each story having a separate tiled roof. 
the good houses are within a small court, 
the latter paved with flag-stones and orna- 
mented with flower-beds and tanks for fish. 

But we can not tarry long at Ningpo. 
Our next place of visitation is still farther 
up the coast—the city of Shang-hai, very 
much irferior in all respects to Ningpo, but 
made more important to foreigners by its 
great foreign trade. It is really only a city 
of the third rank in China, and yet is one 
of the chief ports of commerce on the 
coast. It communicates immediately with 
the rich districts of Soo-chow and Hang- 
chow, receiving the fine brocades of that 
part of the empire, and dispensing in return 
among the inhabitants the various com- 
modities of the Western world. Its trade 
is equal if not superior to that of Canton, 
and the junks in its harbor are computed 
to amount at any one period to more than 
a thousand. ; 

The city is situated on the right bank 
of the Woo-sung River, which flows into 
the great river, the Yang-tse-keang—Child 
of the Ocean—which is called by many the 
artery of China, as it flows through 


main 
many provinces, and some of the most 
wealthy cities of China are built upon its 


banks. AS soon as you enter the Woo- 
sung you behold the forests of masts be- 
longing to junks from all parts of China 
and the coast. The town is situated about 
twelve miles from the mouth of the river, 
and contains a population of about two 
hundred thousand. Along the river you 
see the fields of rice, beans, corn, cotton, 
etc., every foot of land being industriously 
cultivated. The wall of the city is about 
three miles in circumference, and is pierced 
by six gates. The houses are generally 
inferior in kind, built of wood, and over- 
hanging the narrow Streets. 

A canal flows around the outside of the 
city walls, which is about twenty-two feet 
in width, and there are also three canals 
led from the river, which run through the 
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| heart of the city with small streams branch- 
| ing off from them in various directions. 


The city is built in narrow, filthy streets or 
alleys, and crowded with shops and people 
actively engaged in business. It is, per- 
haps, the filthiest city in the world, the 
narrow streets not being paved or flagged 
with stones, like most other Chinese cities, 
but covered with tiles or bricks, placed with 
their edges upward, and as the drains, 
ditches, and moats are all uncovered, and 
choked up with refuse matter and stagnant 
water, the smell is sometimes suffocating. 

The vast plain of Shang-hai is cultivated 
to an extent that none will believe without 
seeing it; in fact, it is one vast garden. 
The soil is composed of rich loam, in which 
are planted crops of various descriptions, 
but cotton is the principal crop, as from this 
district the greater part of the Nanking 
cotton comes, both the white and the yel- 
low ; from the latter the cloth is manufac- 
tured which we call nankeen, and with 
which every boy is familiar. Within a few 
miles of Shang-hai are many splendid gar- 
dens and some nursery gardens, which con- 
tain very curious specimens of the tree 
pewony, or moutan as they call it. From 
the summit of the hills lying back of 
Shang-hai some beautiful views are to be 
obtained of the Surrounding country, over 
which villages are thickly scattered. The 
hills are partially built upon, and several 
temples or joss-houses are located here 
devoted to the worship of Buddha. 

The fruits of Shang-hai are. delicious, 
the peaches exceedingly so, and the apples, 
pears, and grapes are remarkably fine. 
The wealthy natives take great pride in the 
productions of the garden, sparing neither 
expense nor trouble to obtain finer fruit 
than their neighbors. The merchandise 
which is exposed for sale in the shops con- 
sists of embroidered, plain, and flowered 
silks, satins, and crapes, cottons, white and 
colored, carved bamboo ornaments, pictures 
of native scenes, bronzes, jade-stone orna- 
ments, antique porcelain, and a thousand 


| other articles Of curiosity and comfort. In 
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every part of the city and suburbs are to 
be found joss-houses or temples belonging 


to the various sects, some of them being 
fine structures and handsomely decorated ; 


PUBLIC GARDEN AT SHANG-HAL, 


and to prove how little respect the Chinese 
pay to religion, theatrical representations 
are constantly held in the temples, while 
jugglers and fortune-tellers appear invari- 


ably to select the vicinity of a joss-house 
to practice the arts of their respective 
vocations. 

One of these temples, said to have been 
built and owned by Ning-po gentlemen, we 
entered one night and witnessed the pecul- 
jar exhibition called a Chinese theater. 
The temple was in a magnificent state of 
illumination, exhibiting an assemblage of 
the most splendid lanterns, and the interior 
embellished with artificial trees and flowers 
of the most beautiful forms and workman- 
ship. We entered from the front and 
passed through the first building, which is 
provided with a stage carved and gilded 
for theatrical exhibitions. We then found 
ourselves in a spacious open court, sur- 
rounded on all sides by parts of the tem- 
ple; before it was the stage, now well 
lighted by means of large wax candles, the 
Pear occupied by the orchestra, which was 
gratifying the natives with what they call 
music. Crossing a court we ascended a 
few stone steps and were on a platform 
which faced the stage. The platform and 
the area above it were highly ornamented 
‘with large lanterns made of a species of 
glass said to be manufactured from rice. 
Behind the railing which run along the 
rear of the platform we saw a grand dis- 
play of artificial plants and flowers, and we 
felt anxious to pass through the gate. We 
met with a little opposition here, but in a 
few moments some gentlemen who were 
within the inclosure concluded to let us 
ass, and we were in the midst of a brilliant 
exhibition of Chinese skill in the manufac- 
ture of artificial objects from paper. These 
ornaments were principally arranged on 


three long tables, stretching across the area 


of the sanctuary. 
We took a leisurely walk around these 


tables burdened with beauties and luxuries. 
passing down one side till we came near 
to the end of the temple, we saw before us 
reaching out from the back wall a magnifi- 
cent shrine surmounted by an exquisitely 
carved and gilded canopy, beneath which sat 
an immense image of the Goddess of Sail- 
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ors, Mat-soo-po, supported on each side by 
the small but equally brilliant images of her 
waiting-maids. The tables seem to have 
been arranged with reference to this shrine, 
and the luxuries which burdened them were 
intended as offerings to the goddess. 

The first table in front of the idols was 
covered with paper plants and flowers. In 
the midst of these artificial ornaments we 
observed some real substantials in the form 
of roasted chickens and geese, baked fish, 
a couple of roasted pigs, and a well-dressed 
kid, all neatly ornamented and interspersed 
among tie artificial shrubbery. The second 
table was occupied by a large variety of 
fruits and nuts, tastefully arranged among 
the artificial flowers. The third table con- 
tained instruments of worship. Along the 
sides of the sanctuary were arranged low 
tables, on which were placed small glass- 
covered cases, containing quite a museum 
of entomology, exhibiting well-prepared 
specimens of grasshoppers, bees, beetles, 
wasps, etc. The walls were overhung with 
pictures exhibiting the power and skill of 
the goddess in Overcoming the storms of 
the ocean and in rescuing mariners from 
perilous situations. 

After spending about an hour in examin- 
ing the curiosities of this idolatrous sanc- 
tuary, we were very politely invited to walk 
up to one of the galleries to witness the 
performances on the stage. The first scene 
which presented itself, and which was really 
interesting on account of the skillful man- 
agement of it, was that of bringing on the 
stage a huge dragon with a serpentine tail, 
giving to the whole animal a length of per- 
haps fifty feet. It was made of some light, 
transparent texture, supported by wooden 
rings arranged along its whole length at 
short intervals, and terminated at one end 
by a huge, dragon-like head, and at the 
other by a heavy curved tail. Within it, 
throughout the whole length, lights were 
arranged. When the huge figure was set 
in motion by those who bore it, apparently 
pursuing a large ball of fire which was 
borne before it, it presented a really beau- 
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tiful and interesting appearance. It tee ned | here-and there among the cultivatedkiete 
for all the orld just like a great fiery 
dragon, twisting and coiling itself in all 
possible Siew madly trying to catch the 
globe of fire. 

This was followed by a drama which ex- 
hibited many of the customs of the im- 
perial palace and government of China. 
This concluded, there immediately followed 
a sort of farce, which, from the scenes pre- 
sented, appeared to he a representation of 
“family broils.” When this was ended we 
made preparations to leave, and on again 
reaching the sanctuary we found a number 
of well- pressed gentlemen arranged before 
the third table paying their devotions to 
the goddess who protects their business. 
They were burning incense-sticks, and per- 
forming various prostrations and genuflex- 
ions, anil muttering words which we did 
not understand. Finding that our presence 
just at that time was not very desirable 
we left. 

Our next visit is to the city of Nanking, 
which was the ancient capital of China, 
and for a long time was the most celebrated 
city in the empire. Its name means “the 
Southern capital,” as Peking means “the 
Northern capital.” While native emperors 
governed China they resided here, but when 
the government was seized by the Tartars 
they moved the capital to Peking. It has 
greatly fallen away from its ancient grand- 
eur with regard to its extent, its buildings, 
and the Bie ster of its ane tants, It 
has suffered much damage from the various 
wars, native and foreign, and especially 

from the ravages of the late rebels, who 
had it for a long time in their possession. 
There are remains here of an ancient’ or 
outer wall which can be traced for about 
thirty-five miles. The walls of the present 
city are not nearly so great, and of the 
space inclosed within them not more than 
one-eighth is actually occupied by the town. 
Some writers have spoken of the resem- 
blance between Nanking and Rome, the 
area within the walls of both being par- 
tially inhabited, and ruins of buildings lying 
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here and there among the cultivated fields. 
the melancholy remains of departed glory, 

The ancient palaces have nearly all dis- 
appeared, the only remarkable monuments 
of royalty which remain being some huge 
statues situated not far from the walls. 
These statues are near an ancient cemetery, 
which are called the tombs of the kings, 
They consist of gigantic figures like war- 
riors cased in a kind of armor standing on 

each side of the road. Situated at some 
distance from these statues are a number 
of rude figures of horses, elephants, and 
other animals, whose purpose probably was 
to ornament different tombs, but which have 
now been scattered out of their places. 

Nothing has made Nanking more cele- 
brated abroad than the famous porcelain 
tower, which stood pre-eminent in China 
above all other similar buildings for its com- 
pleteness and elegance, but which now, alas! 
is only a mass of ruins. Our picture of it 
is from a drawing taken on the spot by an 
English gentleman in 1842. It was called 
thers Porcelain Tower” from the glaze put 
on the bricks of which it was built. The 
tint was various, Edie luo y white green, and 
racle at a 
aictancé in sunlight or moonlant was very 
remarkable. It long stood as among the 
foremost of “the wonders of the world.” 

It was built in the middle of the third 
century as a monument to his mother by 
the emperor who was then reigning, and 
after bearing the Winters of sixteen conte 
ries, it was destroyed by the rebels in 1858. 

It was two hundred and sixty-one feet 
high, and consisted of nine stories. Each 
story was ornamented with lanterns, pic- 
tures, images, and pithy proverbs. A ‘fight 
of steps led up through each floor to the 
top. Each story had a ‘landing-place, where 
was a window, from which an agreeable and 
extensive view could be taken of the city, 
the river, and the distant country. At the 
top the scene was particularly grand. Bells 
and lanterns swung from the corners of 
the several roofs which marked the separate 
stories, and the effect of the bells jingling 
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THE PORCELAIN TOWER AT NANKING, 


QO Golden 
with every passing breeze, or of the lan- 
terns lit up on any festival night, was ex- 
ceedingly pleasing to the Chinese. 

If this beautiful building had been merely 
a monument of an emperor’s filial love and 
an evidence of the architectural skill of the 
Chinese, we should be sorry that it was 
destroyed ; but it was devoted to idolatrous 
practices, every story in it having idols 
which the people worshiped, and we, there- 
fore, do not grieve over its destruction. 

Nanking has extensive manufactories of 
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fine satin and crape; paper and ink of fine 
quality and beautiful artificial flowers of 
pith paper are made here. -It is renowned, 
too, for its scholars and literary character, 
and in this particular it stands among the 
first places of learning in the country. It 
has large libraries and book-stores, and 
well deserves to be called the Athens of 
China. The streets are broader than in 
some other Chinese cities, and are com- 
paratively clean, well paved, and bordered 
with handsomely furnished shops. 


JOCKO ON SHIP-BOARD. 


ANY of my young readers have, 
no doubt, heard of the tricks 
of monkeys. Playful and mis- 
chievous, they are great favor- 
ites with sailors on a long sea- 
voyage, and many a weary hour is made 
short and the ever-recurring duties of the 
ship lightened by the tricks and strange, 
grotesque actions of these mirth-provoking 
animals. Never at rest but when they are 
asleep, they are always moving about, either 
stealing from the ship’s cook or engaged in 
some mischievous trick. If you have a 
favorite book or print lying about the cabin 
and Jocko sets his eyes on it, it is a wonder 
if he does not get at it and set to work 
tearing it to pieces as easily and. deliber- 
ately as if he were doing something very 
praiseworthy and requiring a deal of fertil- 
ity of thought in his mischief-loving brain. 
Tying him up is of little use about the 
deck, as he will either find out how to 
loose himself or some of the crew will let 
him go to see him work mischief. Our 
sail-maker seated on his bench in fine 
weather repairing sails must keep a sharp 
lookout for Jocko, for if he goes to his din- 
ner leaving a needle or knife lying about it 
is sure to be missing when he comes back, 
and none but the monkey has taken it. 

The carpenter, too, comes in for a share 


of “Jocko’s patronage, and he must be care- 
ful not to leave any small, handy tools lying 
about, for Jocko if he is around will be off 
with a gimlet, file, or chisel, if not too 
heavy. Our steward, too, making a pud- 
ding ready for the cook must look after his 
raisins, for if called away for a few minutes 
this is Jocko’s happiest opportunity ; stuf 
fing himself with raisins in great haste, and 
chattering and grinning all the while, he 
will next fill up his paunch or bag, which 
all monkeys have under the throat, when 
the steward, coming back, makes a dash to 
catch him; but Jocko is always too quick 
to be caught so easily ; with a scream and 
a bound he is off, and, making for the rig- 
ging, he is up out of reach in a moment. 
Up, still up he goes, until he reaches the 
royal yard, the loftiest spar in the ship, 
then, sitting down, he proceeds with great 
composure to devour the remainder of his 
raisins stowed in his bag, or paunch. 
Meanwhile the steward, looking up, shakes 
his fist at him, threatening him with all 
sorts of punishment; but Jocko goes on 
with his task, sometimes looking down and 
chattering the while, as much as to say, 
“Yes, Mr. Steward, when you can catch 
me.” Thesteward can now only turn away 
and laugh himself, as now all the crew are 
gathered to look at the monkey, and the 
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ship resounds with laughter at the cool im- 
pudence of Jocko and the rage of the 
steward. . 

My young readers will ask, “But what 
can he do with sail-needles and carpenter's 
tools? He can’t eat them surely.” Very 
true, but he can turn them over and over, 
round and round, as if studying their use, 
all the time looking as serious and wise- 
like as a monkey can look, then stow them 
away in some out-of the-way place for future 
study and sage reflection, or, perhaps, de- 
liberately drop them overboard. Our sail- 
maker had lost a number of needles, and 
several other small articles were missing, 
leading to the belief that it could not be 
always the monkey ; but one day on un- 
covering 2 part of the rigging in the main- 
top, which required some repairs, and 
which was seldom moved, we CAME upon a 
whole hoard of Jocko’s peculations in the 
shape of sail-needles, gimlets, small knives, 
old rusty nails, bits of canvas and old 
leather, which he had stowed away snugly 
and securely out of sight at various times. 
We had a hearty laugh over the matter, 
some one remarking that Jocko intended 
setting up 2 marine store on a small scale 
when he got ashore. Meanwhile, he did 
Foe seem tO like our discovery of his 
hoard, but kept chattering at us in rather 

mood. 

Oa a fine parrot taking home from 
India which Jocko would steal from. When 
hung out on deck in fine weather he would 
get to the grain in the parrot’s cup, and the 
first I knew was by the parrot’s screaming. 
Jocko would then make a pluck at the 

ot’s feathers and be off out of my 
en in no time, chattering at me as usual. 
Net reat amusement was caused when 
peter usual depredation was committed 
reayecko. Then a general hunt was insti- 
a by the younger sailors of the ship 
when work was done in fine weather. 
Away aloft they would go at fore-main and 
mizzen to waylay and catch the monkey, 
from mast to mast and from yard to yard. 


But as soon as they came close to him he 
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would make a bound to a rope far beyond 
their reach, and then from rope to rope, 
clinging by one hand, and chattering as 
if in mockery at their efforts, the sailors 
straining every nerve to catch him, till, ex- 
hausted, they would come slowly down, 
leaving Jocko to come down when it suited 
himself, which would be just when he was 
hungry. 

I left a very nicely lined cap within his 
reach one day to attend to some ship duty, 
and when I came for my cap he had the 
whole lining torn out as clean as if it had 
been done with a pair of scissors. He 
well knew he had been doing mischief, and 
as soon as I came near where he was 
fastened for the time he began to scream 
and chatter with fright, as I threatened to 
strike him, but I let him alone, as he was 
after all only a monkey. 

Changing our climate and getting into 
cold weather soon made Jocko give up his 
excursions up aloft, and made him behave 
better. Then all the sympathies of the 
sailors were brought out at seeing him at 
the door of his little house Shivering and 
whining piteously with the cold. Old stock- 
ings and flannel rags were now hunted up 
to line his house with and make him com- 
fortable until we arrived home. ¥ 

In their wild state monkeys are equally 
full of fun and mischief, and I have seen 
them in Burmah in whole troops on the 
river side in the cool of the evening going 
through all sorts of funny and grotesque 
movements, generally with some of the 
older monkeys looking on as gravely and 
interested in the sports of their family as 
if they were human. 

With the Madras monkeys I will close 
this article, as some of my young readers 
may not like too much of thei..onkey. In 
the Presidency of Madras in India mon- 
keys are held sacred by the superstitious 
Hindoos and Brahmins or priests, for what 
reason I have never found out rightly. I 
have been told by some of the lower class 
of natives that the souls of certain natives 
are supposed to enter the monkeys when 
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they die. But I can scarcely believe this, 
even ignorant and superstitious as are most 
of the natives of India. Monkeys may 
steal sweetmeats from the vender of these 
articles, but he will never injure them; he 
will only drive them away for a time, when 
they will be back again daring and impu- 
dent as before. They also live in families 
on the flat-roofed houses of Madras, and it 
is excessively laughable to see them mov- 
ing their families from one house-top to 
another, the younger ones clinging to the 
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backs of their parents as they bound from 
ledge to ledge, sure-footed as the goats on 
a mountain-top, while others convey all the 
old rags they have collected to make beds 
for themselves and their family. Fortu- 
nately, since the terrible mutiny in India of 
1857, the superstitions of the natives, and 
their belief in sacred monkeys, sacred bulls, 
and other animals are gradually but surely 
giving way before the light of the glorious 
Gospel of our Savior, which is now spread- 
ing throughout the land. 
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THE SPIDER—A FABLE. 


} RNEST had accompanied his 
4(35) father into the vineyards, which 
were rich with promise for the 
coming Autumn. There he found 
a honey-bee struggling in the 
web of a large spider, which had already 
opened its fangs to seize its prey; but 
Ernest set the bee at liberty and destroyed 
the snare. 

The father, observing what had passed, 
inquired of his son how he could so lightly 
esteem the skill and ingenuity of the little 
artist as to annihilate its work. 

“Didst thou not see with what beauty 
and order those slender threads were inter- 
woven? How couldst thou, then, be at the 
same moment so pitiful and yet so hard- 
hearted ?” 

But the boy excused himself, saying, “Is 
there not evil in the spider’s art? for it only 
tends to destruction, whereas the bee gath- 
ers honey and wax within its cell; so I 
gave freedom to the bee and destroyed the 
spider’s web.” 

The father was pleased at this decision 
of a simple child, who saw no beauty in 
ingenuity when its sole aim seemed to be 
destruction. 

“*But,” continued the father, “perhaps 
you have been unjust toward the spider. 
See how it protects our grapes from the 
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flies and wasps by means of the net which 
it weaves around the branches.” 

“Does it do so,” asked the boy, “with 
the intention of protecting our grapes or 
merely that it may satisfy its own thirst for 
blood ?” 

“Truly,” replied his father, “it troubles 
itself very little about our grapes.” 

“O,” said Ernest, “then the good it does 
can not be worth much, for it is a good-will 
alone which can impart beauty or goodness 
even to the most useful actions.” 

“Very true, my boy ; we may be thank- 
ful, however, that in the course of nature 
that which is evil often fosters what is good 
and useful without intending to do so.” 

“Wherefore,” inquired Ernest, “does the 
spider sit so solitary in its web, while the 
bees live sociably together and work in 
union? Why might not the spiders also 
make one huge web and use it in common?” 

“Dear child,” answered his father, “a 
good object alone can insure friendly co- 
operation. The bond of wickedness or 
selfishness contains within itself the seeds 
of dissolution. Therefore wise nature never 
attempts that which men too often learn by 
their own experience to be vain.” 

On their way homeward the father ob- 
served, “ Hast thou not learned somewhat 
from the spider to-day, my boy ?” 
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Pretry wanderer from the sea, | 
, Some sweet story tell to me ; 
Tell me tales of that deep home 
Where the light waves gayly roam. 


When at first I saw you here 
This to me did strange appear, 
How a sea-weed born to cling | 
Where the waves their white crests fling, 
*Neath this prison-glass so still 

Could be fixed by hands of skill. 


And as now I look so long 

On each tiny branching thong, 

On each little reaching arm, 

Spread as if to give alarm, 

How I wish a merry tongue 

Somewhere neath these sprays were hung! 


O, how rich I then would grow 
te the lore of things below ! 
T would learn then if ’t is true 
That a brother like to you 
Grows so large *mid ocean’s caves ; 
That, like palm-leaves, each frond waves— 
Tall like trees that wave and moan 
Near my own dear cottage home. 
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This strange story I have read, 

And such dreams flit through my head ; 
Wonder I if ever come 

Mermaids fair to sit among 

Those red branches while they sing 
Songs that o’er the sea do ring. 


O, could I but chance to stray 
Where they gayly sing and play, 
I’d bring back to earth with me 
Such sweet songs from out the sez. 
I would find those caverns deep 
Where the timid mermaids sleep, 
And upon those branches strong 

I would rest, while sailed along 
O’er my head, with gliding swift 
*Mid dashing foam, the noble ship. 
But why dream so idly now? 
Mermaid’s joys I can not know ; 
Nor can you to me reveal 

All beneath the proud ship’s keel ; 
But this much I sure can learn, 
Though no worlds from you return, 
The dear God who made so well 
Land and sea where wonders dwell, 
Loves me, keeps me from all harm 
By his strong,almighty arm. 


LOOKING FOR THE TEXT. 


Alice,” said Willie one Sabbath day 
“ aa Aine from the church they had gone, 
“Come find me the text ; did the preacher say 
In the fourteenth chapter of John? 


A perfectly beautiful text it was, 

And a beautiful sermon, too ; 

Llove the new preacher so much because 
He preaches to me and to you, 


J understood every word he said 
About Jesus who loved us so 

That he bled, and died, and rose from the dead 
To save us from endless woe. 


He told us, you know, of mansions bright 

The Savior has gone to prepare, ; 
And said that in heaven they never have night ; 
Does he know that our mother is there ?” 


“ He knows,” said Alice, “for when he came down 
From the pulpit, to me he said, 

‘I have heard that your mother wears a crown, _ 
A crown that will never fade.’ 


He told me, Willie, to watch over you, 
And teach you these lessons of truth, 
To guide you in mother’s place all through 
The days of your childhood and youth, 


I was pleased with the text, and sermon, too, 
And saw some of the old folks weep 

When he preached the part that was plain to you, 
About the shepherd and his sheep. 


But sweeter than all were the words he said 
When he took me by the hand, 

And told me our mother is not dead, 
But lives in the better land.” 


X 


A BIBLE LESSON 


young readers will hear much 


Sunday. Perhaps even some 
will hardly know what they mean, 
‘and why these two days are observed by 
good people, the one by solemn fasting and 
prayer, the other by rejoicing and thanks- 
giving. - Good-Friday, which occurs this 
year on the fifteenth day of April, is the 
day set apart by Christians to commem- 
orate the crucifixion of our Savior, and 
Easter Sunday, being ‘the Sabbath which 
follows Good-Friday, is set apart to cele- 
brate his resurrection from the dead. 

The story as we read it in the Bible will 
show us that Jesus was crucified on a Jew- 
ish Saturday, or the day preceding the 
Jewish Sabbath, and that he arose early on 
the morning of the first day of the week, 
which we may call the Jewish Monday. 
But because our Savior rose from the dead 
on that day Christians have ever since 
been using it for their Sunday, or Sabbath, 
while the Jews still keep their own Sabbath, 
which, of course, comes on our Saturday, 
their Sabbath being the last day of the 
week and our Sabbath or Lord’s day being 
the first day of the week. 

From this change in the names of the 
days a little confusion arises in some minds 
while reading the story of the crucifixion 
and resurrection of Jesus. We have only, 
then, to remember that Jesus was crucified 
on the Jewish Saturday and rose on the 
Jewish Monday, or first day of the week, 
and that by changing the Monday into 

- Sunday, it, of course, will change Saturday 
into Friday. So we say our Lord was 
crucified on Friday, and we call it Good- 
Friday, and that he rose on the first day 
of the week, and we call that Sabbath, or 
Sunday, and the particular Sunday that 
celebrates this event we call Easter Sun- 
day. It is right, then, that we should read 


about Good-Friday and Easter | 
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FOR EASTER SUNDAY. 


URING the present month our | over and meditate on these two great events 


in our Savior’s life at this season of the 
year. 

The agonies of our Lord’s crucifixion 
really commenced the night before Good- 
Friday in the garden of Gethsemane. You 
remember that after eating the supper of 
the Passover with his disciples, and telling 
them that one of them would betray him, 
and Judas went out to do his traitorous 
work, Jesus and his disciples went into 
this garden at the foot of Mount Olives. 
After entering the garden he left his disci- 
ples and went farther on into its solitudes, 
where he might be alone, and there his 
soul became exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death. He threw himself down on his 
knees, bending his face toward the ground, 
and in an agony of prayer cried, “0, my 
Father, all things are possible unto thee; 
take away this cup from me; nevertheless 
not what I will, but what thou wilt.’ This 
was the cup of sorrow for our sins, and no 
one can conceive how terrible was that cup 
to the blessesl Savior. But the Father 
could not take it away. He had promised 
that his Son should drink, and his Son had 
promised long ago to drink it, and he could 
not break his word. This prayer, then, 
does not show Christ’s unwillingness to 
suffer death, but the terrible agony of bear- 
ing the burden of the sins of the world. 
When he came back to his disciples the 
third time after repeating this prayer he 
told them that the betrayer was at hand; 
and there was Judas with a great number 
of armed men, who seized him and carried 
him away captive. 

They first led him before Caiaphas, the 
high-priest, around whom the scribes and 
elders were gathered in council, doubtless 
awaiting his coming, for they had_ bar- 
gained with Judas to betray him. They 
had also hunted out and had ready two 
false witnesses, that they might have an 
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excuse for putting him todeath. When 
Jesus himself openly claimed to be the 
Christ, the Son of God, they cried out, 
“What need have we of further wit- 
nesses? Behold now we have heard 
his blasphemy.” And the people 
began to cry out, “He is guilty of 
death; that is, he deserves death. 
But they had no power to put him to 
death themselves, because they were 
then under Roman laws and govern- 
ors. So after they had sorely insulted 
him, spitting in his face and buffeting 
him, they bound him and led him 
away to the Roman governor, Pontius 
Pilate. 

Jesus answered nothing before Pilate 
when his enemies came with their false 
accusations against him, but respect- 
fully answered the questions of Pilate 
himself. It appears that Pilate was 
really anxious to set Jesus free, for he 
said openly that he found no fault in 
him at all, and tried two or three times 
to dissuade the priests and the mob 
from their purpose. But they were 
determined upon the death of the 
d cried out that if Pilate let 
as no friend to Cesar, for 
d to be a king. This 
alarmed Pilate, for he was a weak, 
ambitious man, and feared his master, the 
Roman emperor. On every attempt of Pilate 
to release Jesus ue mob cried out the more, 
“Crucify him ! crucify him !” : Alas |! how 
many wicked things are done in this world 
to satisfy the demands of excited and angry 
mobs! Pilate yielded to the clamor, and 
delivered Jesus over to the persecutors. 

Then they inflicted upon him every kind 
of pain and insult. The soldiers brought 
him into the common hall that all might 
see and mock him. In derision, because 
he had said he was a king, they dressed 
him in a purple robe and put a reed for a 
scepter in his hand, and on his head they 
placed a crown of thorns. Then they 
smote him with their hands, and spit upon 
him, and took the reed and smote him on 
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THE CRUCIFIXION, 


the head. This was a cruel custom of the 
Romans to impose all kinds of pain and 
insult on those who were condemned to be 
crucified. So when the soldiers had prac- 
ticed this cruelty till they were tired they 
led him away to crucify him. 

Death by crucifixion meant that the per- 
son whose life was to be thus taken was to 
be fastened upon a heavy cross of wood by 
means of nails driven through his hands 
and feet. It was a most lingering, tortur- 
ingdeath. Upona mountain called Calvary, 
near Jerusalem, three crosses were set up, 
one for the Son of God and two for a pair 
of condemned thieves. 

Even now the wicked mob could not for-, 
bear mocking and taunting him as he hung 
there in his agony. The soldiers, as it was 
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their right on such occasions, stripped him 
of his clothes and divided them among 
themselves. But there stood by the cross 
of Jesus a few of his friends. Some of 
these were women; three had the name of 
Mary. First, there was Mary the mother 
of Jesus; then Mary the mother of the 
two apostles, James and Jude; and Mary 
Magdalene. These three Marys loved 
Jesus exceedingly. By the side of Mary 
the mother stood the beloved disciple John. 
To the care of this dear disciple Jesus 
commended his mother. It was now about 
noon, when suddenly a strange and awful 
change came over the scene of blasphemy 
and cruelty. A pall of darkness spread 
over all the land and continued for three 
hours. The people began to fear and 
tremble; out of the midst of the darkness 
came the voice of the dying agonies of the 
blessed Lord; then it was heard no more, 


_ THE RESURRECTION, 


Flours. 


but the earth shook and the rocks rent, 
some graves were even thrown open, and 
the great Temple trembled to its founda- 
tion. Then the people and the soldiers 
were awe-stricken, and cried out, “Truly, 
this was the Son of God.” 

The terrible agony was now over. The 
death that was to bring life to the world 
was now suffered. All that cruel malice 
could do to add bitterness to that death the 
enemies of Jesus had done. Now they 
could do no more, and the mob began to 
disperse. But Jesus must not be left to 
hang there over the Sabbath. It will not 
do to deliver his body to his disciples, for 
Jesus had declared he would rise again, 
and his disciples might impose on the peo- 
ple and say he had risen, and thus a greater 
mistake than ever would be committed. 
But toward evening a rich man named 
Joseph, who came from Arimathea, desired 
to have the body of Christ. On rigid 
conditions made by Pilate and the rulers 
of the Jews that the governor’s seal 
should be placed upon the sepulcher, 
and that a guard of Roman soldiers 
should be stationed at the tomb, the 
body was delivered to Joseph. 

Then Joseph wrapped the body in a 
clean linen cloth and laid it in his own 
new tomb, which he had hewn out of 
the rock. A great stone was rolled 
against the entrance of the sepulcher to 
close it, and Joseph thus delivered it 
over to the keeping of the soldiers, who 
sealed the stone so that none could open 
the door without breaking the seals, to 
do which was to incur the penalty of 
death. But the Lord had declared he 
would rise from the dead, and it was not 
in human power to prevent it. 

Jesus remained in the tomb over the 
Jewish Sabbath. His poor disciples were 
in a state of perplexity and amazement. 
Judas, who had betrayed him, had re- 
pented and gone and hanged himself. 
Peter had denied him, and felt guilty 
and remorseful. John had received his 
farewell words on the cross and had 


taken the mother of Jesus under his care, 
and probably thought he would see the 
Master no more. Others of the disciples 
had begun to separate and start for their 


homes. The loving women still thought 
of their crucified friend, and prepared 


spices for embalming his body on the 
morning of the first day of the week. 

With this purpose they started out for 
Joseph’s tomb early in the morning. 
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But | 
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before they had reached the tomb wonder- 
ful things had happened. There had been 
a great earthquake ; the angel of the Lord 
had descended from heaven and rolled back 
the stone from the door; Jesus had risen 
from the dead; the Roman guard had 
trembled and fallen before him as dead 
men, and had fled into the city. When the 


women arrived they found the angel sitting 
upon the stone. 


In their amazement they 


told the angel why they had come, and he 

id, “Fear not for I know that you seek 
oa ho was crucified. He is not here, 
esis Ne risen as he said. Come, see the 
bile where the Lord lay.” 

Then they went quickly with great fear 
and joy to tell his disciples; but as they 
went Jesus himself met them and _ said, 
«Ail hail? and they knew him and fell 
down at his feet and worshiped. He sent 


them on their way to tell the disciples, and 
to direct them to meet him in 
Soon the women found the disciples Peter 
and John and told them the wonderful tid- 
ings. 
scarcely able to believe the wonderful story. 
The loving John outran Peter and came 
first to the sepulcher, and, stooping down, 
saw the linen grave-clothes lying in the 
tomb. When Peter came he went into the 


Galilee. 


The disciples ran to .the tomb, 
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sepulcher and John followed, and they saw 
the grave-clothes and the napkin that had 
been bound about his head wrapped together 
in a place by itself, and then the glorious 
truth broke upon their minds that their 
Lord had indeed risen from the dead. 

That same day in the evening the disci- 
ples were assembled together. They had 
shut the doors for fear of the Jews. But 
suddenly Jesus himself stood in the midst 
of them; and he showed them his hands 
and his side where the nails and the spear 
had pierced him. During a period of forty 
days more Jesus appeared to his disciples 
several times, and then, after he had 
solemnly exhorted them to go forth and 
preach the Gospel to all nations, beginning 
in that very city where he was crucified, he 
ascended up into heaven to dwell there 
evermore in glory. 
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This is the wonderful history that we 
should recall to our minds, and on which 
we should think much during Good-Friday 
and Easter Sunday. Our hearts should be 
filled with repentance and sorrow for our 
sins, for it was sin that brought about this 
terrible tragedy in which God’s own dear 
Son was put to death. We should be full 
of thankfulness, too, for Jesus triumphed 
over death and sin and has risen to heaven, 
where he ever lives to help us to gain the 
same glorious victory. Let us see in this 
wonderful story the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin, for it made Jesus die upon the cross. 
Let us see in it the beauty of holiness, for 
that enabled Jesus to triumph over death, 
Let us see in it God’s great love to us in 
that he gave his only begotten Son for us. 
Let us see in it our duty to love him and to 
live for him who died for us. 
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THE LEOPARD OF THE AIR. 


NE morning I heard a strange 
cry up in the air. I look, and 
what do I see? what do I see 
yonderupin the sky? Aneagle. 
But what kind of an eagle? for 
it appears to me so much larger than any 
eagle I have met with before. And as I 
ask this my men exclaim, “It is a gzanto- 
nien—the leopard of the air, the bird that 
feeds on gazelles, goats, and monkeys, the 
bird that is the most difficult of any to find 
and kill.” 

“Yes,” said Buerlaouen, “jn my younger 
days I remember that my wife and myself 
were on our plantation with some of our 
slaves, and one day we heard the cries of a 
baby, and saw a child carried up into the 
sky by one of these guanioniens. The 
baby had been Jaid on the ground, and the 
guanionien, whose eyes never miss any 
thing, and which had not been noticed soar- 
ing above our heads, pounced on its prey, 
and then laughed at us as he rose and flew 


to a distant part of the forest.” Then 
Buerlaouen showed me a fetich party made 
of two huge claws of this bird. What 
tremendous things those talons were! How 
deep they could go into the flesh! 

Then came the wonderful stories of the 
very great strength of the bird. The peo- 
ple were afraid of them, and were com- 
pelled to be very careful of their babies, 
These grand eagles do not feed on fowls. 
they are too small game for them. Mon. 
keys are what they like best; they can 
watch them as they float over the top of 
the trees of the forest; but sometimes the 
monkeys get the better of them. 

“People had better not try to get hold 
of the guanionien’s young if they want to 
keep their sight,” said Gambo, “ for as sure 
as we live the old bird will pounce upon 
the man that touches its young.” 

For a long time I had heard the people 
talking of the guanionien, but had never 
yet had a glimpse of one. Now, looking 
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completely buried, and a few drops of blood 
fell upon the leaves below. The other leg 
had its claws quite deep into the back of 
the monkey. The left leg was kept higher 
than the right, and I could see that the 
great strength of the bird was used at that 
time to keep the neck and also the back 
of the victim from moving. The bird rose 
higher and higher, the monkey’s tail swayed 
to and fro, and then both disappeared. It 
was a guanionien. Its prey was, no doubt, 
taken to some big tree where it could be 
devoured. 

The natives say that the first thing the 
guanionien does is to take out the eyes of 
the monkeys they catch. But there must 
be a fearful struggle, for these mondis are 
powerful beasts, and do not die at the 
eagle’s will. There must be a great trial 
of strength, for if the monkey is not seized 
at an exact place on the neck he can turn 
his head, and he then inflicts a fearful bite 
on the breast of the eagle, or on his neck 
or leg, which disables his most terrible 
enemy, and then both falling, meet their 
death. 

I looked on without firing. The mon- 
keys seemed paralyzed with fear when the 
eagle came down upon them, and did not 
move until the bird of prey had taken one 
of their number, and then decamped. When 
I looked to them they had fled for parts 
unknown to me in the forest. I was look- 
ing so intently at the eagle and its prey 
that for awhile I had forgotten the mondis, 
I do not wonder at it, for monkeys I could 
see often, but it is only once in a great 
while that such a scene as I witnessed 
could be seen by a man. It was grand, 
and I wondered not that the natives called 
the guanionien the leopard of the air. As 
I write these lines, though several years 
have passed away, I see still before me that 
big, powerful bird carrying its prey to some 
unknown part of the.forest. 


up again, I saw several of them. How 
high they were! At times they would 
appear to be quite still in the air; at other 
times they would soar. They were so high 
that I do not see how they could possibly 
see the trees; every thing must have been 
in a haze to them; monkeys, of course, 
could not be seen. They were, no doubt, 
amusing themselves, and I wonder if they 
3 tried to see how near they could go to the 
. sun. Some at times flew so high that I 
lost sight of them. 
. In the afternoon I thought I would 
ramble round. I took a double-barreled, 
| smooth-bore gun and loaded one side with 
a bullet, in case I should see large game; 
; the other barrel I loaded with shot No. 2. 
: 


Then I carefully plunged into the woods 
till I reached the banks of a little stream, 
and there I heard the cry of a mondi— 
Colobus Satanus—which is one of the 
largest monkeys of these forests. From 
| their shrill cries I thought there must be at 
least half a dozen together. I was indeed 
- glad that I had one barrel loaded with big 
J shot. If the mondis were not too far off I 
. would be able to get a fair shot and kill one. 
I advanced very cautiously until I got 
quite near to them. I could then sce their 
big bodies, long tails, and long, jet-black, 
shining hair. What handsome beasts they 
were! what a nice-looking muff their skins 
would make, I thought ! 
| ust as I was considering which of them 
. I would fire at I saw some big thing like 
a huge shadow suddenly come down upon 
the tree. Then I heard the flapping of 
heavy wings, and also the death cry of a 
| poor mondi. Then I saw a huge bird, with 
| a breast spotted somewhat like a leopard, 
raise itself slowly into the air, carrying the 
monkey in its powerful finger-like talons. 
The claws of one leg were fast in the 
part of the neck of the monkey; so 


er 
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BRAVE LITTLE ARCHIE. 


HE great clock on the wall 
held both its hands upright, 
and there was a confused bustling 
in the village school-room, for 
its forenoon session was almost 
ended. Kind Miss Hewlett stood holding 
her bright little bell, waiting to give the 
welcome signal when every book had been 
stowed away upon its shelf, and each little 
pair of arms was folded, stood looking 
benignly out upon those forty eager, happy 
faces. 

Halfway back from the foremost bench 
stood a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked fellow 
intent on arranging the pile of books before 
him, a glad, triumphant expression on his 
manly little face. But suddenly his brow 
contracted—a pencil had rolled from its 
place and fallen upon the floor with a sharp 
noise that made him bite his lip with vexa- 
tion. He was a quiet, thoughtful boy, 
taught careful habits by his good mother at 
home, and it was mortifying to his honest 
pride that he had so far forgotten himself 
as even to drop his pencil. 

It had rolled away beyond his reach, and 
just as he was turning to lgok for it an 
obliging neighbor held it up to him. A 
pleasant “thank you” rose from his heart, 
and, forgetting the proprieties of the place, 
he had uttered it, when the reproachful eye 
of his friend sent a quick arrow to his 
heart. Poor little Archie! his blood tin- 
gled in his veins and his face flushed crim- 
son as he turned toward his teacher with a 
repentant “J did n’t mean to” trembling 
on his lips. But she was closely watching 
Johnny Higgins just then, and had not 
noticed this affair at all. So Archie put 
away his books, sat down, and folded his 
arms as composedly as he could, though 
there was a tear quivering in each brown 

- eye. 

A moment later and the throng of eager 
children surged out through the wide-open 


door, and with many a glad shout and 
merry hurrah swept joyfully homeward. 
Gravest among them all was Archie Russel, 
for his step had lost its light bound, his 
voice its happy ring, and he walked slowly 
out with a heavy load on his little heart— 
the load of a broken rule. The mortifica- 
tion of acknowledging the offense when the 
dreaded ‘whisper roll” should be called 
was very grievous. 

“Then I must tell mamma,” he mused. 
“I am sure she will not blame me when 
she knows how it happened; but she will 
be very sorry her little boy has been so 
careless,” and he brushed away a tear at 
the thought of making his dear mamma 
sad. 

Perhaps he might tell Miss Hewlett all 
about it, and may be she would forgive 
him; but how could he confess his fault to 
the whole school, he who had not whispered 
in all Winter before, and never had any 
black marks against his name. It seemed 
to him he could hardly look his playmates 
in the face again, and his bosom heaved 
painfully at thought of how his envious 
rivals would triumph in his disgrace. 

“ Halloo, Archie !”? called a voice behind 
him, “caught yourself this time, sure 
enough.” 

“ Sorry for you,” added his companion in 
a kinder tone as the two boys came up with 
him; “but it ain’t worth minding much 
any how.” 

“The best of us make mistakes some- 
times,” rejoined the first speaker with a 
secret chuckle; “but you are too nice a 
fellow, Archie, to lose your good name so, 
now that’s a fact. Tell you what it is, 
now, there is no need of your owning up 
such a little thing as that; it was n’t wrong 
after all. Any body would have praised 
you for thanking Robbie when he picked 
up your pencil if it had not been in school.” 

“But it was in school, and was very 
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wrong there,” interrupted Archie, horrified 
at his friend’s bold suggestion. 

“Yes, I know,” he replied; “in one 
sense it was and then in another sense it 
was not, because you did n’t do it with any 
wrong intention.” 

«“ OF course, I did not mean to break the 
rules of school,” said Archie, slowly. 

‘No, nor you did n’t break them either,” 
said the other boy emphatically. “It was 
not whispering, ‘communicating.’ I don’t 
believe Miss Hewlett would consider it so.” 

«Tf you do n’t tell of it yourself no body 
ever will know it, Archie, for I think there 
did n’t one of the scholars see you but Rob 
and me, and teacher was looking the other 

” 
Be vand if she should find it out Jim and 
I will stand up for you,” added Robbie 
oe boys, that would be deceiving, and 
I can bear 4 little disgrace if it is hard a 
reat deal easier than do so wicked a thing 
as that,” replied Archie decidedly, turning 
up the street that led to his mother’s cot- 
al boys did not know that their teacher 
was following closely behind them and that 
she had heard every word of their con- 
jon. 
er eoning was over, and the school-room 
grew lively again with the happy voices of 
the village children as they rushed back to 
their places- Books and slates came forth 
to do duty, lessons were learned and re- 
cited, and the hours trod on in the old, 
worn channel till the shadows lengthened 
on the floor, and the short Winter day was 
slipping into twilight. Nobody’s tasks were 
more faithfully performed, and there was 
not a better boy among them all than Archie 
Russel had been that afternoon; yet his 
heart fluttered, and a hot blush mantled his 


cheeks when the whispering list was opened 
that night. 

One by one the names were called, each 
receiving their appropriate mark, and-some- 
times a sharp reproof or a compassionate 
“T am sorry ;” but no voice there was so 
plaintive as Archie’s when he uttered his 
prompt, sad “Yes, ma’am.” He thought 
the room had never been so very, very still 
before, and Miss Hewlett seemed to him 
unusually grave and stern when she looked 
up and inquired, “How did that happen, 
Archie?” 

In his frank, straightforward way he re- 
lated the occurrence of the morning, adding, 
“Tt was all a mistake, teacher, and I am so 
sorry.” 

Her eyes grew moist as she replied, 
“Yes, Archie is very sorry, as is his teacher. 
But we must not let him fall into disgrace 
because of it, children, since the act re- 
sulted from a habit we should always culti- 
vate, and especially since he so freely and 
promptly confessed his fault. He might 
have denied it and never been found out, 
perhaps ; but God saw him, and Archie 
could not stain his soul with a falsehood, 
choosing to confess his mistake even at 
risk of losing his good name in school 
rather than be guilty of the great sin of 
deception. Noble Archie! we honor his 
courage.” 

The artful dishonesty of his tempters 
received the censure it deserved ; a goodly 
lesson was drawn for their instruction, sub- 
dued voices sang the tender « good-night,”’ 
and the children went quietly homeward. 

“ Mother,” said Archie that night when 
they were reviewing the day, “it was hard 
to say I had whispered; but I am so glad 
I did not displease the dear Lord, who is 
angry with the wicked every day, by telling 
a naughty lie.” 
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“FRET NOT THYSELF.” 


OOKS and toys were all picked 
up and put away; the circle 
around the lamp broke up and 
formed about the glowing grate. 
Mamma was busy getting little 
Nellie seated in her rocking-chair, shaking 
her head meanwhile reprovingly at Tommy 
on the opposite side of the fire-place as he 
pinched pussy’s tail. 

Papa with his glasses on sat by the 
round table, turning over the leaves of the 
family Bible. Finally he looked up and 
around as a signal that he was about to 
open the family worship. Little Nellie 
slipped her hand in her mother’s, Kitty 
smoothed down her apron and sat up very 
Straight, Tommy took a listening attitude, 
and pussy drew herself into as small a 
body as possible against the shovel-rack. 
Papa turned to his book, and Tommy began 
pulling Kitty’s long braids that hung over 
the back of her chair. 

Suddenly he ceased his play and quickly 
turned his face, full of curiosity and inter- 
est, to his father, as the latter read, slowly 
and with emphasis, “Fret not thyself 
because of evil doers, neither be thou en- 
vious against the workers of iniquity.” 

His great eyes were fixed during the 
reading of the whole chapter on his father’s 
lips, and when they all kneeled in prayer 
he put his face in his hands against the 
chair, and did n’t once look up to tickle 
Kitty’s feet, or pull her dress, or do any 
of the other mischievous tricks with which, 
I am sorry to say, he usually amused him- 
self at prayers. 

When worship was over he went up to 
his father, placed his broad, dirty hand on 
his father’s knee and said, “Why, papa, I 
did n’t know that was in the Bible; I’m so 
glad.” 

“Fret not thyself” Tommy could not 
remember the time when he first heard the 
words. They had for years been his watch- 


word ; father and mother hundreds of times 
had soothed him by their magic power; 
often and often had they made him patient 
with his little sister; to Tommy they were 
sacred words, not to be idly heard, but 
words to be obeyed, as he would obey his 
father’s voice. And they had kept his 
spirits sunny, so that every botly called 
him good-natured. He never fretted over 
his books, never skulked on the play- 
ground. 

And he had taught the words to his little 
sisters. When Kitty was a baby and hada 
right to. fret when a pin pricked her, or 
she had the colic, or when nurse had gone 
to sleep and left her on her back till it 
ached, Tommy would say with a solemn 
shake of his brown curls, “Baby, é¢ not 
disef.” Though the admonition was not 
heeded then by baby Kitty, it works like a 
charm with her now. Yesterday at the 
breakfast-table her mother told her that 
she must take a medicine, very bitter, before 
eating her buckwheat cakes. She had just 
got them nicely buttered and the maple 
sirup evenly distributed over the brown, 
smoking surface. We need hardly wonder 
that her little face became clouded. Tommy 


4 
3 


made matters worse by saying that he could * 


hang his cap on her lips. Kitty’s face 
grew darker, and tears of grief and anger 
began to fill her eyes. 

“Kitty,” said her father, “fret not thy- 
self.” 

Almost instantly the tears ceased to flow, 
the face to frown, the bright eyes were 
lifted to meet her father’s smile, and the 
bitter medicine went down with almost a 
laugh. 

The first time that Kitty went to Sab- 
bath-school her mother had told her that 
when her teacher should ask her for a 
verse she might recite, “Fret not thyself.” 
So Kitty, when her turn came, stood up in 
her fearless baby-fashion and said with her 
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sweet, clear voice, to the amusement of | is disciplining her dolly. She opens wide 
teachers and scholars, “ Kitty, fret not thy- | her large brown eyes that they may look as 


self.” nearly as possible like her father’s full blue 
Baby Nelly now goes to Sunday-school, | ones and says, “ Dolly, fret not thyself.” 
but nothing can prevail on her to recite the Now, I want all my little readers to 


verse. Mixing up her pronouns as children | learn these words, and to remember that 
‘often do, she thinks it is, “ Fret not /self,” | they are God’s words; that if they are 
and this she considers much too personal heeded they will make the countenance 
to be said in public. So to Kitty it means, beautiful, the heart sunny, home happy, 
“Fret not Kitty’s self,’ and to Nelly it | and life a pleasant journey. And while 
means, “ Fret not Nelly’s self.” you are learning those words lay up in your 

Little Nelly now sits on the floor with | heart these also, “ Commit thy ways unto 
her playthings scattered about her. She | the Lord; trust also in him.” 


IION 


THE MARVELS OF A SEED. 


‘AVE you ever considered how | the different kinds, their power of life and 
’ wonderful a thing the seed of a | resurrection, and their wonderful fruitful- 
plant is? It is a miracle. God | ness. 


said, “Let there be plants yield- Consider, first, their number. About a 
: ing seed ;” and it is further added, | hundred and fifty years ago the celebrated 
«each one after its kind.” Linneus, who has been called “the father 


The great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that | of botany,” reckoned about 8,000 different 
the germs of all past, present, and future | kinds of plants, and he then thought that 
enerations of seeds were contained one | the whole number existing could not much 
within the other, as if packed in a succes- | exceed 10,000. But one hundred years 
n of boxes. Other learned men have | after him M. de Candolle, of Geneva, de- 
explained fis: biystery ina different way. scribed 40,000 kinds of plants, and sup- 
But what signify their explanations ? Let | posed it possible that the number might 
them explain it as they will the wonder | even amount to 100,000. | 


sio 


remains the same, and we must look upon Well, let me ask you, have these 100,000 
the reproduction of the seed as a continual | kinds of plants ever failed to bear the 
miracle. right seed? Have they ever deceived us ? 


Is there upon earth a machine, is there a | Has a seed of wheat ever yielded barley, or 
place, is there even a city which contains | a seed of POPPpy grown up into a sunflowes ? 
so much that 1s wonderful as is inclosed in | Has a sycamore-tree ever sprung from an 
a single little seed—one grain of corn, one | acorn, or a beech-tree from a chestnut? A 
little brown apple seed, one small seed of a | little bird may carry away the small seed 
tree, picked up, perhaps, by a sparrow for | of a sycamore in its beak to feed its nest- 
her little ones, the smallest of a poppy or a | lings, and on the way may drop it on the 
blue-bell, or even one of the seeds that are | ground. The tiny seed may spring up and 
so small that they float about in the air in- | grow where it fel] unnoticed, and sixty 
yisible to our eyes? Ah, there is a world | years after it may become a magnificent 
of marvel and brilliant beauties hidden in | tree, under which the flocks of the val- 
each of these tiny seeds. Consider their | ley and their shepherds may rest in the 
immense number, the perfect separation of | shade. : 


; 
i 
, 
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| 
Consider next the wonderful power of 
life and resurrection bestowed on the seeds 
' 


of plants, so that they may be preserved 
from year to year and even from century to 
century. Let a child put a few seeds ina 
drawer and shut them up, and sixty years 
afterward, when his hair is white and his 
steps tottering, let him take one of these 
seeds and sow it in the ground, and soon 
after he will see it spring up into new life 
and become a young, fresh, and beautiful 
plant. 

M. jouannet relates that in the year 1835 
several old Celtic tombs were discovered 
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near Begorac. Under the head of each 
of the dead bodies there was found a small 
square stone or brick, with a hole in each, 
containing a few seeds, which had been 
placed there beside the dead by the heathen 
friends who had buried them perhaps 1,500 
or 1,700 years before. These seeds weré 
carefully sown by those who found them. 
What was seen to spring up from the dead ? 
Beautiful sun-flowers, blue corn-flowers, 
and clover bearing blossoms as bright and 
sweet as those which are woven into wreaths 


by the merry children now playing in our 
fields. 


THE TWO BEARS. 


ir AES) 
ae was a great outcry in 


(RZ ' 

r the nursery, which much dis- 
turbed Uncle Jem reading his 
| morning paper. 

“%° “Those children are always at 
it,’ muttered Uncle Jem, knitting his shaggy 
eyebrows, and looking, perhaps, not so 
cross as worried. In fact, he was not used 
to children, and therefore their little squab- 
bles and differences troubled him. He for- 
got that little brooks do not always run 
smooth; they woz/d dash and splash over 
the pebbles. By and by, as the noise did 
not hush, Uncle Jem threw down his paper 
and rushed upstairs. 

“ Children,” he cried, “do you know there 
must be a couple of bears in this nursery ?” 

“No there ain’t,” said they, each one at 
a surprised stand-still; “no bears here.” 

“J say there must be,” cried Uncle Jem 
with determination; “TI shall have a couple 
of bears put in here—chained in.” 

Little Emily bobbed down behind the 
bed, Maurice dodged into the closet, Johnny 
held tighter to his whip; but George stood 
up with a protecting look, as much as to 
say, “I “il guard the flock, sir.” Uncle 
Jem faced the children and the children 
raced him. For a moment or two no word 


was spoken ; the nursery was never stiller, 
Perhaps the children were thinking of the 
pains of being craunched, for Maurice asked 
in a little frightened voice from the closet, 
‘“ Bears to eat us up, uncle ?” 

“TI hope they will eat you up,” said Uncle 
Jem; ‘every one of you.” 

This savage wish was almost too much 
for them. 

“J ?ll tell mother,” said Emily, turning 
quite pale and almost ready to cry. 

“Jl whip the bears off,” cried Johnny, 
rallying his courage and_ snapping his 
whip. 5 

“Is that the way you would treat your 
children, uncle?” asked George. “The 
Bible says you must do as you would be 
done by.” 

“Yes,” persisted Uncle Jem, “I shall 
always keep two bears in wzy nursery.” Un- 
cle Jem did not then know, as he had no 
nursery, how much more easily this was 
said than done. ‘Two bears—two bears, 
boys ; two bears, girls,” he repeated. “ Bear 
and for-bear, these are their names,” he 
added, smiling. 

Ah, those good, gracious bears that eat 
you up with kindness! Mappy is the nur- 
sery which has them. 


2 
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FLING TO THE PIBLE. 


Worps By Rev. C. E. Smitn. Music sy W. H. Doans. 


x. There's a book which sur-pass-es the sa - ges, A vol-ume of wis-dom di - vine, 
: 2.’Tis_ the light which will guide us to glo - ry, ‘The sword of the © spir - it (of might, 
3. It re-veals where the fount-ain is flow - ing, Which washes the — soul from its stain, 
4- How thisbook by our fa- thers was cher-ished, heir sol-ace, their guide and their rule, 


And the glo- ry that gleams from its pa - ges, No splendor of earth can out - shine. 
And to dwell on its beau - ti - ful sto - ry, Is of heaven the sweet-est de - light. 
Age agd sor-row are com - fort- ed knowing, With earth they shall part. with their pain, 
And our coun-try long — since wauld Dake perished, But for Bi-ble in churchand in-school. 


—_ — 


land. When 


ery 


2 _g). 
foes shall as - sail, We’ll nev-er, nev-er fail ‘To defend it heart and hand; By the 
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Bi - ble we will stand, Like a true and val-iant ar - my at the Lord’s com - mand. 
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Worps sy Puase Cary. 
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PpUPPOSE., 


Music Arr. sy W. ‘T. PorTRR. 


Sup - pose, my lit - tle 


Ja - dy, Your doll should break her head, Could you make it whole by crying Till your 


eyes and nose are red? And would n't it be pleas-ant-er ‘To treat it as a joke, And say you’re glad “’T was 


a eee 


‘ Dolly’s, And not your head that broke?’ And say you’re glad ‘*’”’l’ was Dolly’s, And not yous head that broke?” 


Suppose you ’re dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And would n’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
F or you to sit and fret ? 
And would n’t it be wiser, 
han waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest, 
And learn the thing at once? 


Suppose that some boys have a horse, 
And some a coach and pair, 
Will it tire you less while walking 
Yo say “It isn’t fair?’ 
And would n’t it be nobler 
To keep your temper sweet, 
And in your heart be thankful 
You can walk upon your feet? 


And suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 
Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 
And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes, or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? 


F-venings 


SprinG has now come, and the budding leaves 
aa springing grasses disclose once more the 
fillment of God’s ancient promise, “ While 
ful h remaineth, seed time and harvest, and 
the ae heat, and Summer and Winter, and day 
cold “ie Ball not cease.” The birds are re- 
and pe” these Northern skies, the mild breezes 
ee isa to fan us, the fields are daily grow- 
are Pies, eath the grateful change, and young 
ing td life revives in every limb. Outdoor 
ao y more attractive, yet we must not for- 
sports oi rovement of our minds and the cul- 
get parce our hearts. And this reminds us 
anon ay illustrate the genuine affection of 
that we ing Oy the kindness we show to God's 
s, Old Izaak Walton, in his “Art of 
Eg 5) directs us to handle the worms we 
eee. tenderly, as if we would not hurt 
use for 4 Cowper declared that he would not 
them; an the list of his friends the man who 
enter oa set his foot upon a worm. But this 
needless De tal. What we mean to suggest is 
Mae Beare for the birds. No prettier or 
this < delightful pets can be found. We do not 
oa are pirds, but to those commonly 
refer ss wild. Some of them are half-domes- 
en however, and a little attention will keep 
ticate haat our dwellings. We very often see 
Hae little foot-prints around our door in the 
pas where we scatter the crumbs that fall 
poe ante and their nests are built on the 
bor that shades our back windows. If our 
ate will take a little pains they may make and 
eat up a few simple boxes for them to build 
their nests in. Birds like secret haunts, and 
many will select a covered box, however sim- 
ple, with a small door on one side, 
Vor. 11.—16 


our natu 


| 


at Ftome. 


choose any other covert where they may lay 
their young. These boxes may be nailed up in 
trees, on the sides of sheds or stables, on high 
posts, or in the garden Summer-houses, and 
almost certainly the birds will take possession 
of them. We never allow a boy to fling a stone 
or a sportsman to fire a gun at the birds in our 
vard ; so we enjoy their music all Summer, and 
of a few of them all Winter long. 


WHILE we are caring for the birds we must 
care for ourselves, and we Suggest for a pleasant 
pastime, adapted to this season, the 


Hockey, 


otherwise called shinney. The hockey-stick has 
a straight handle with a curved or knobbed 
bottom, and the ball is of wood, hard rubber, or 
stout leather. Two goals are marked off at 
about five hundred yards apart, and each is 
shown by a few distinctive flags, or even poles. 
The two best players now select “sides,” and 
toss for the first strike at the hockey-ball. The 
sides then draw up facing each other, the ball is 
put down at about one hundred and sixty yards 
from the striker’s own goal, he cries “Play,” 
and impels it toward his adversaries’ boundary, 
who, in their turn, endeavor to drive it back 
and carry the war into the enemy’s camp. The 
side loses whose goal is first penetrated by the 


ball. Great care must be exercised not to strike 
each other with the hockey-sticks. 


For the benefit of our ingenious and inventive 
readers we give a description of a peculiar 
Art Exhibition. 


The exhibition we describe is an amusing 


rather than | joke played at a Ladies’ Sociable Society in 
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‘Wisconsin last Winter. For ten cents a person | tailed, I cover two-thirds of the globe; and 
was admitted to the “art exhibition,” which was | transposed I am an article of trade with China. 
| composed of a “choice collection by the old 
masters,” and the pictures supposed to be ex- 


hibited were as follows: My jirst and second are both alike; 
The two together make 

What every body is apt to catch, 
And nobody likes to take. 


16. Charade. 


x. The Old Mill, . . . . . . . . By Thompson. 
2. The First Temptation, . . . . By Greening. 
3. The Family Horse, By Carpenter. 
4. Woodchopper, . - «+ + « « By Sunderland. 17. Rebus. 
5. The Last Hop of the Season, . . By B. Brewer. 
6. 
7: 
8 


. 


THE REFRAIN OF AN OLD POEM. 


. The Light of Other Days,. . . By F. Chandler. 
smhe Kirst Baby, . . . . . » » By Talbot. 


. Castlesinthe Air, . . . . . By Morphy. 

g. Views of the Rhine, . . . . « By Bacon. 

1o, The Red Sea, . ..... .- By J. F. Cropsey. 
11. Old Times, FiRtmiciseNs +) 3, BY Storey. 
12. The Last Lay of the Minstrel, . By A. Henne. 
MeuAradisenwicds 2.2. . « . « By Le Voi. 
14. Mustered Inand Mustered Out,. By De Berg. 
RR SDUINe ms Ws) spi sll Mts! o>! ol) - By West. 
16-Spare Bed, . - « . s » + + By Jones. 


Of course, every one was eager to “see the 
elephant ”—and they saw it. No. 1, the picture 


of the “Old Mill,” turned out to be a dilapida- ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs.—The answers to our 
ted coffee-mill ; No. 2 was an apple; No. 3 was | puzzles in the February number are as follows: 
a saw-horse ; No. 4 was an ax; No. 5, a hop; 6. Scriptural Mental Sceme.—Jeremiah’s pre- 


No. 6, a candle; No. 7, a cane (Cain); No. 8, | diction of the overthrow of Jerusalem. Jere- 
two chess castles suspended by a string; No. 9, | miah xix, rrr. 

pieces of watermelon rind; No. in, a red letter 
“C3” No. 11, an old copy of the Chicago 
Times ; No. 12, an egg; No. 13, a pair of dice; 
No. 14, an empty mustard-bottle with a quantity 
of mustard on the outside; No. 15, an ordinary 
buggy spring; No. 16 was an impromptu bed. 
The design “took” very well, judging from the 
peals of laughter Sst beseadat frorn the “art 2 Rebus.—Inability. [In a bill, I-t.] “Bil- 
gallery,” and the guests were well satisfied with let,” says one of our contributors in answer. 


the exhibition to which they were admitted. WE have received several communications for 
The proceeds were used for benevolent pur- | this department of our magazine, some of which 
poses. Doubtless some of the boys and girls | we propose to use. Meanwhile, thanking the 
who may read this can get up quite as fine a | writers for their favors, we shall be glad to get 
collection of “pictures,” and we shall be pleased | more. We make one or two suggestions as to 
to hear from them. the form or style of the enigmas which may be 
14. Scriptural Mental Scene. sent: I. We do not want any puzzle the an- 
In an Eastern palace we see a monarch sur- } °°" to which is the name of our magazine, 2. 
rounded by his swarthy attendants, meine. audi- The question asked must have some index to 
AU ry of foreigners, Bee RT ve the answer. Thus, we have an enigma reading 
iraveled a long distance, nitemanbear to be somewhat thus : 


7. Hand and String Puszle.—Let one of the 
parties gather up the string that links his hands, 
pass the loop that binds either hand of the 
other, slip it over his hand, and both will be 
free. 


8. Charade.—Cab-rio-let. 


relating a tragical story, while they present to A a sf 9 is a noun ; 
the king a little child, whom he receives with aie > a 4 ; is a noun ; 
compassionate interest and kindness. y 7, 6, 5, 8, I is a noun; 


and so on. Here it would be impossible to 
guess the answer. 3. In making a rebus let the 

Comp.ere, I am a resting-place; beheaded, | figures be distinctly drawn and the sounds of 
I am the act of chewing and swallowing; cur- | the syllables perfect, 


15. Transpositions. 
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_ Books for Young People. 


REMOVING Mountains. Life Lessons from the | 


Gospels. By John S. Hart. 16mo. 306 DP. 
$1.25. Mew York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
Cincinnati: George Crosby. ; 

We may always find something new in the old 
fields which our feet have trodden since life 
began. New themes of thought, new topics 
of conversation, new facts for study, new objects 
for examination are ever springing up, and we 
seem to be traversing new paths and mecting 

ith new faces- Our author has been gleaning in 
aaa fields; but-he has garnered up some 
p heaves. There are fifty-two of the life- 
gich 8 here presented ; and he has suggested 
eon i = s which we have been apt to over- 
a art of the Scriptures furnishes so 


the old 


look. No P 
much in 
Gospels. 
sayings © 
wondrous 

philosophy 
world ; her 


f our Lord; here is the narrative of his 
life; here is the system of religious 
that has changed the thought of the 
e is the plan of salvation developed, 

«ch there is no other; here are the most 
than whi the most simple, the most thrilling 
interesting) | written. A single verse is often 
stories eve volume, a single word better than a 
more at ad know it by heart, yet we never 
sermon. sh without learning new truths which 
read it afres scaped our notice. Some of these 
had epee us in this neat and _ tasteful 
are presen js especially adapted to Bible-class 
yolume- uperintendents, and ministers, though 


Cael will find it pleasant and profitable. 
all reac 


MorTON: A Story of a Scottish Boy. 
Bac? R. Macduff, D. D. 18m. 110 fpf. 
tae 50 cts. Mew York: Carter & 


rs Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
0 U . 
a essively Fergus Morton lost mother, sis- 
Succ 


d father, and was left alone without a 
4 enny for his patrimony. But, better 
single P ey, he inKerited from his parents a 
8 vi ettoe training and the memory of 
strict ap tly lives. Deeply implanted in his 
Wey tes te seeds of Divine truth, a strong 
peste ae sense of God’s presence, and a 
ae ae for honesty and industrious habits that 
Beri aiied him. An old friend of his father’s, 


ter, an 


when Fergus was left alone, secured for him a 
home and gave him ten shillings and a little 
trunk. His lot was cast with a grocer, who 
favored Fergus above the other shop-boys for 
his willing and active ways, and so procured for 
him the envy and malice of one of his mates. 
Accused of theft by this boy to the master, 
strong suspicion was excited against him because 
he had ten shillings in his trunk. Unable to 
endure the persecutions and trials that beset 
him, Fergus one night ran off, leaving his trunk 
and his best treasure, an old Bible that had 
belonged to his sister, A day or two after he 
left he had the good fortune to stop a runaway 
horse and a carriage with a lady and young boy 
inside, and so rescued them from being dashed 
over a steep bridge. Both the lady and the boy 
took a fancy to Fergus, and he became an in- 
mate of their family. The story then gives the 
subsequent history of Fergus, his old shop- 
master who found out the truth about his 
apprentice, Andrew who had given him the ten 
shillings, and the other parties named in the 
narrative. It is an interesting sketch, and is 
designed to show the rewards of virtue and the 
punishment of vice. His whole life was an 
illustration of the Scriptural text which his sis- 
ter marked for him in her Bible—* Commit thy 
way unto the Lord; trust also in him, and he 
shall bring it to pass. And he shall bring forth 
thy righteousness as the light and thy judgment 
as the noon-day.” Psalm XXXvii, 5, 6. 
DaAIntY MAURICE; o7, Lost in the Woods. - By 

Kena Ray, author.of “ Tabitha Todd,” “ Little 

Jackie,” ete. 18mo. 106 pp. Lllustrated. 45 

cts. Philadelphia S ee P. Shelley & Co. Cin- 

cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Maurice was a spoiled child, as almost always 
an only child is. His appetite was pampered, 
his tastes indulged, and his humors gratified 
until finally scarcely any thing was good enough 
to please him. In this condition dainty Maurice 
visited a plain old aunt in the country, confi- 
dently anticipating a delightful season of enjoy- 
ment. He was greatly disgusted, however, at 
the simple fare and homely accommodations 
tendered to him, and, thinking nothing good 


¢ 
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enough for him to eat at the table, he wandered 
off after breakfast the first morning of his visit 
and became lost in the woods, Late in the 
evening he came, starving and tired, into a 
negro’s hut, where he was glad enough to par- 
take of a supper of hated cabbage and pork, of 
which he ate heartily. Here he was found a few 
minutes after, having now learned that hunger 
is the best sauce. On his return home he was 
dainty Maurice no longer. A good story for 
pettish and fretful boys, 


Becinninc. Ly Miss L. Bates, author of “ Two 
Ways of Doing It; or, Evenings with Uncle 
Ralph,” etc. i16mo0. 287 pp. Lllustrated. 
$1.25. Philadelphia: F P. Shelly & Co. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


We have in this volume the story of a young 
man beginning life. He began with confidence 
in himself, an admirable trait; but his self-con- 
fidence was not balanced by humility, and he 
gloried in the power to “think freely.” This is 
too often the fatal mistake of the young. As 
the world opens before them, and they begin to 
learn some of the mysteries of life, they are apt 
to imagine that their unaided judgment can 
solve’its problems and furnish a sufficient guide 
through its unknown mazes. Happy are they 
who learn that “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” as did Clarke Earle 
before it was too late. The story is well told, 
the characters skillfully drawn, and the incidents 
varied and interesting. 


LITTLE JACKIE; or, the Rose Tree. By Rena 
Ray, author of “ Dainty Maurice,” etc. 18mo. 
106 pp. LMlustrated. 45 cts. Philadelphia: 
F. P. Shelly & Co. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 

Little Jackie became a homeless, friendless 
orphan, and went to live with a hard, unfeeling 
woman, who kept him constantly busy, never 
allowing him time for study or for play. One 
day when his mistress had gone from home, after 
his chores were done, he went to the meadows 
for wild violets to plant on his mother’s grave. 
While in the fields a gentleman meets him, and, 
learning his object, gives him some money to 
buy a rose-tree. Jackie returns late in the even- 
ing, and his mistress abuses him and her servant 
maid, driving them both out of doors. The 
young lad gathers up his clothes and seeks his 
mother’s grave, where, exhausted and hungry, 


Hours. 


he falls asleep, and is found the next morning 
by Joseph Moore, a benevolent man, who adopts 
the child and takes him to his own home. 
There is a religious spirit breathing through the 
story, and it is a very interesting sketch, and 
will not fail to please and profit its young 
readers. 


THROUGH PATIENCE, By Faye Huntington, 
author of “In Earnest; or, Edith Palmers 
Motto,” etc. 8mo. 261 pp. Lllustrated. 
go cts. Philadelphia: F P. Skelly & Co. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Those who have read Edith Palmer’s life 
story will read this with equal interest and profit. 
The book is written in a vivacious and enter- 
taining style, the incidents are well arranged, 
and the characters well drawn. ‘The principal 
person described is Olive Mathews, who, by 
“patient continuance in well-doing,” grows 
strong, overcomes the evil tendencies of her 
spiritual nature, and learns the secret of the 
Lord in the beginning of a new life. The daily 
routine of duties and cares became to her pleas- 
ant; the work of her hands and the love of her 
heart made her a new creature, and she learned 
well how to labor for the Lord. 


THE DISCIPLINE or ALicE Ler. A Truthful 
Temperance Story. By Isa Bell. 16mo. M- 
lustrated. 248 pp. New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
History records the names and illustrates the 

firmness of martyrs for the sake of righteous- 

ness and truth, but is totally silent concerning 
the heroism of common, every-day life. The 
greatest martyrs of principle, the sufferers for 
love are never once mentioned. Domestic life 
has its privacies, and few families wish and 
fewer dare to exhibit the skeletons in their 
closets. The story of such a sufferer is here 
recorded. Through many years she bore the 
cross of a drunkard’s wife, bore it silently, bore 
it long and steadily, but with all the affection of 
her nature, and with the faith that trusts in Jeho- 
vah, and at length learned how blessed a thing 
it is to “wait patiently for the Lord.” The past 
was forgotten in the new life which came to her. 

The case of Alice Lee is not an isolated one. 

Learn from it, boys, never to touch the cup 

that inebriates; and, girls, never to associate 


with a young man that handles the accursed » 


thing. 
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A Curious ProsBLEM.—In Notes from Nine- 
veh there are some curious things related, not 
the least curious of which is the following, illus- 
trating an ingenious solution of a puzzling prob- 
lem. Can our young readers see it? 

A certain merchant left in his last will and 
testament seventeen horses to be divided among 
his three sons, according to the following pro- 
portions ; namely, the first was to receive one- 
half, the second one-third, and the youngest a 
ninth part of the whole. But when they came 
to arrange about the division it was found that 
to comply with the terms of the will, without 


sacrificing one OF more of the animals, was im- 


possible. 
Puzzled in the extreme, they repaired to the 


“Cadi,” who, having read the will, charged that 
such a difficult question required time for delib- 
eration; and recommended them to return in 
two days. When es een made their appear- 
Bnee the judge said, ‘I have considered your 
case and find that I can make such a division 
of the seventeen horses among you as will give 
each more than his strict share and yet not one 
a animals be pucred. Are you content ?” 
“We are, O Cadi !” was the reply. 
“Bring forth the eereprces _horses and let 
hem be placed in the court, said the Cadi. 
them jmals were brought in, and the Cadi 
Bets the groom to place his own horse with 
ied He then bade the eldest brother count 


the horses. 


“There are eighteen in number, O Cadi! he 


sai will make the division,” responded the. 
Cadi, “You, the eldest, are entitled to half; 
Reel oe ie horses. You, the second son, 
aye to receive one-third; take, therefore, six; 
Beceiesl you, the youngest, belongs the ninth 
part ; namely, two. Thus the seventeen horses 
Pant ded among you. You have each more 
FA out share, and I may now take my own 
again. 
Seca, Bair wisdom equals that,” said the 
brothers, “of our Lord Solieman, Ibn Daoud !” 
pieasanr Worps.— Pleasant words,” O, 
how much good they can do; how many a 
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weary, burdened heart have they comforted ; 
how many an overworked, irritable temper has 
been soothed by them! 


| Miss Martin had spent a long, weary day in 


the school-room; and evening come, she sat 
there still, depressed and sad, memories of other 
and happier days filling her heart. The door 
opened, and her eldest pupil entered. 

““Dear Miss Martin,” she said, “how tired 
you look; can I do any thing for you? Do Jet 
me correct Minnie’s exercise, I can easily do it, 
and I am sure you would like to rest.” 

How pleased Miss Martin looked! It was 
not merely the saving of trouble that relieved 
her, but far more her pupil’s “ pleasant words.” 

Dear young friends, have you ever tried the 
effect of such words? If not, begin to-day. 
Try them in the school-room, in the play- 
ground, in the drawing-room, in the nursery, 
and then when night comes count how many 
hearts have brightened up under the influence 
of your “pleasant words.” Think how many 
pleasant, loving words Jesus spoke when he 
tarried on earth ; how with them he soothed the 
troubles and allayed the doubts of his disciples ; 
how he comforted the sorrowing and quieter 
the forebodings of those around hi 
his rebukes were spoken “jn love” Sea 
those who have ranged themselves under his 
banner, and have taken him as their leader and 
example, should strive to follow him in this as 
in other things. 

The tongue, Says an apostle, is a little mem- 
ber, and it boasteth great things. See to it, 
then, that you make use of yours to utter 


“ 
pleasant words as an honey-comb, sweet to 
the soul.” 


SAYING “No.”—« How is it you never go 
with any bad boys or get into bad scrapes ?” 
asked one little fellow of his playmate. 

“O,” said the other, “that’s ’cause I do Wt 
say ‘no’ easy.” 

We thank that boy for his secret. It is worth 
a great deal more than a bag of money. We 
have no doubt saying “no” easy has ruined 
many a child and man, and woman, too—saying 
“no” as if you did not quite mean it, 
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When a bad boy or girl tries to coax you to 
do doubtful things say “no” as if you meant 
“no” and nothing but “no.” 


CHILDREN’S SAyincs—By Augusta Moore.— 
Our little Allie had lived from babyhood in a 
boarding-house, where she was petted and 
played with by the numerous inmates. When 
she was three years old her parents went to 
housekeeping, At supper the first evening 
after moving Allie’s parents were weary and 
silent; the great dining-room, though splendid, 
seemed cold and duli, and the little one was 
oppressed by its influence. 

“Take me up, mamma,” said she with a 
shiver; “I want you to take me upstairs.” 

When in the snug, warm room above Allie 
said as she cuddled down in her nest, ‘I was 
cold down in that old, bleak dining-room w/th- 
out very much friends about me.” 

This same Allie took an interest, strange in- 
deed for an infant to feel, in looking at the 
illustrations in a volume of anatomy. Being 
restless one night she astonished one with 
whom she was sleeping by sitting up in bed and 
calling out repeatedly, “‘ Allie wants a dack-bone.? 
She had taken a notion that she would like to 
see the picture of one which was in that book. 

Allie was a wakefal little sprite, and made 
herself “a pest” to her affectionate father, who 
growled out to her many an objurgation during 
“the small hours.”” These Miss Allie, who was 
a musical genius, set to music, and she enter- 
tained herself, if not her sire, by singing them 
over and over to him the remainder of the 
night. Her favorite tunes were Greenville and 
Bo-peep. 

Allie was not ignorant of history at three 
years of age. Her father wore upon his fair 
left hand—too small, I ween, and soft ever to 
have done much with sword or bow, albeit he 
was ‘“‘a Benjamite ””—an enormous seal ring, for 
one, you know, may as well be out of the world 
as out of the fashion. A friend was one even- 
ing ridiculing this ring, asking the gentleman 
whose ashes he was bearing about upon his 
hand. Allie walked up to the merry guest and 
said with great earnestness, “ Why, that is Cori- 
olanus, a noble Roman, who died many, many 
years ago.” 

Leaving her mother’s room for a few minutes 
one day Allie called out to her, “I will soon be 
back to you, my young mother.” 


Flours. 


THE sweetest words that the writer ever 
heard from infant lips, born out of His own 
Spirit, were these, uttered to one who was weep- 
ing: “ Auntie, if any one in heaven shou/d ever 
want to cry the dear Lord Jesus would not say 
a word about it, not even to the angels, but would 
take Ais own shiny hand and wipe the tears all 
away.” 

Opps AND ENDs.—An urchin of seven years 
went into a barber-shop in Racine, Wisconsin, 
and ordered the barber to cut his hair as close 
as shears could do it. He was asked if his 
mother ordered it that way. 

“No,” said he, “but school commences next 


week, and we ’ve got a school-ma’am that pulls 
hair.” 


A. COLORED cook, expecting company of her 
own kind, was at a loss how to entertain her 
friends. Her mistress said, “ Polly, you must 
make an apology.” 

“La, Missis, how can I make it? Got no 


apples, no eggs, no butter, no nuffin to make 
it wid.” 


A FATHER was winding up his watch when he 
said playfully to his little girl, “Let me wind 
your nose up.” 

“No,” said the child, “I don’t want my nose 
wound up, for I don’t want it to run all day.” 


A LITTLE four-year-old miss, hearing a gen- 
tleman addressed at her father’s house as 
“Joseph,” eyed him intently for awhile and 
then asked, “ Was you Mr. Joseph that was sold 
by his brethren ?” 

“Yes,” replied the gentleman, “I have been 
sold a great many times, my dear.” 


““O, I was so sorry for you!” said the little 
kindly-heart. 


‘“PLAZE, sir,” said an Irishman to a traveler, 
“would yez be so oblagin’ as to take me great: 
coat to Boston wit’ yez ?” 

“Yes,” said the man in the wagon, “but how 
will you get it again ?” 

“Oho, that’s mighty aisy, so it is,” said Pat, 
“for shure Ill remane inside uv it.” 


“JT DON’? see as any thing is the matter with 
this plum-pudding,” said a fellow at a Thanks- 
giving dinner, 

“Well, who said there was?” exclaimed his 
neighbor. 

“Why,” said the first, ‘I concluded there 
was, you all seemed to be running it down.” 
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MAY, 


ada—in that great western 
land beyond the sea—there 
dwelt, many years ago, an 
4 old man with his little grand- 
child. It was a strange, wild 
place for an Englishman’s 
home; perhaps never trodden 
before except by the wild beasts 
Pe the neighboring forests or the foot of 
Hieiced Indian. The little wigwam, or log- 
built hut, stood on a flat, sandy plain, which 

hed out on one side as far as the eye 
eas reach. To the north rose a high 
of bare and rocky mountains, cov- 
jth snow more than half the year ; 
rd lay the beautiful Lake 
its ocean-like expanse of 


coul 
range 
ered W 
while southwa 
Ontario, with 


Jue water. 
cis Jong years had old John Austin 


‘od in that great solitude, with only his 
We granddaughter and one faithful Indian 
ite seem Strange that he should thus 

It the world; but to explain it we must 
jaye Jance at his past life. His father 
He Fiipwright of the seaport town of 
hee ote and John, being one of a 
te family, was early obliged to do some- 
te to earn his own living. From his 
very boyhood he had always a strong wish 
to go to foreign lands, and when quite a 
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A CANADIAN TALE. 


child his great delight was to linger for 
hours listening to the wonderful stories 
which the sailors in the harbor would tell 
of other countries. When he was about 
fourteen, more than sixty years before the 
beginning of this present story, it hap- 
pened that the captain of a Dutch vessel 
which had been driven into port by stormy 
weather, took a great fancy to the bright, 
intelligent lad, who seemed go eageni to 
gain information. After making some in- 
quiries about him, the good-natured captain 
offered to take him on his next voyage to 
Canada, adding that, as he had some cous- 
ins employed in trading for furs at Quebec, 
he might perhaps find a place in their 
business. 

John was half-wild with delight at this 
bright prospect of change - and adventure, 
and easily obtained his father’s consent to 
the plan. He felt some touch of sadness 
on parting with his family ; but youth soon 
shakes off sorrow, and as he kissed away 
his mother’s tears he promised her that he 
would soon come home again with wonder- 
ful treasures from the red Indians, and his 
pockets full of money, so that “she should 
live like a lady all the rest of her life.” 

It is well that the future is hidden from 
us, for how bitter would have been that 
parting had the mother and son known that 
they should never meet again on earth ! 
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What a strange, new world opened before 
the boy’s wondering eyes in that pleasant 
voyage across the broad Atlantic! The 
sea-gulls and unknown birds, some of which 
would rest at times on the mast of the ship, 
as though weary of their long flight; the 
shoals of various fish, of all kinds and 
shapes, playing in the clear, blue water ; 
and, above all, the great icebergs some- 
times seen floating down from the Arctic 
seas—all these wonders, and many more, 
filled with delight the soul of the young 
traveler. Through the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and up that great river, with its wild, 
rocky shores, the vessel at length reached 
Quebec. There the captain’s introduction 
soon obtained for young Austin a place in 
the house of the brothers Van Eck, Dutch 
merchants, who traded for furs with the 
Indians. 

Time passed on. Amid the routine of 
daily life in an office, very different from 
his early dreams, the boy became a man, 
having won golden opinions from his em- 
ployers by his steadiness and industry. 
Then he was placed in a position more 
suited to his tastes, being sent on long 
journeys among the red Indian tribes by 
the Swan River and Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to exchange knives, glass beads, gay 
clothing, and other trifles of the civilized 
world for the valuable furs of the stoat, the 
silver fox, the beaver, the mink, the squir- 
rel, the marten, the sea-otter, and many 
other animals. It was a wild, adventurous 
life for the trader, who, leaving Quebec at 
the proper season, would sail up the rivers 
in a canoe, meet the Indians on the hunt- 
ing-grounds, and stay among them, perhaps 
for months, holding a kind of fair until 
he had obtained as many furs as he could 
carry in exchange for the things he had 
brought. 

Thus the years wore away and found 
John Austin a prosperous man, happily 
married, and with one daughter fast grow- 
ing into womanhood, the pride of his heart, 
and the comfort of his advancing age. A 
little later and the fair young girl had left 
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her father’s fireside to become the sun- 
shine of another home. Robert Leslie, 
her husband, was a young printer, full of 
talent and energy, who had recently settled 
at Quebec. All were full of hope and 
happiness when, one bright morning in the 
middle of May—the beginning of the 
Canadian Summer—the robust old man 


‘took leave of his wife, and daughter, and 


little smiling grandchildren to make his 
usual expedition westward among the In- 
dians. Little did he foresee the utter 
desolation which would await him on his 
return. 

It was the Summer of 1832, that terrible 
year when the cholera, after sweeping 
through Europe like a destroying angel, 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean and carried its 
fearful mission of disease and death to the 
Western world. Quebec was soon laid 
waste; and who can tell the horrors of a 
plague-stricken city? 

It was a fearful time. Every house was 
full of mourning, and those who still went 
sadly aBout their daily work almost trem- 
bled at their own shadows, pursued by the 
dreadful thought, “Whose turn will come 
next?” Youth and strength, childhood 
and old age—all fell victims to the unseen 
pestilence. 

Autumn was far advanced, and_ the 
cholera seemed almost to have spent its 
violence, when John Austin returned to his 
home. Sad indeed was the welcome that 
awaited him. The old house where he 
had spent so many happy hours was silent 
and deserted ; and it was from the lips of a 
stranger that he first learned the greatness 
of his loss. All his loved ones were 
gone—all dead, but one grandchild, Mary, 
the eldest, a delicate little girl of six years 
old, who, by some wonderful providence, 
had been spared when all the rest were 
taken. Can we wonder that the old man, 
heart-broken and weary of life, should shun 
the scene of his misfortune and turn away 
from the busy haunts of men to seek for 
rest in the vast solitude of the Indian 
wilds? In the hour of affliction and 
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MARY AND HER GRANDFATHER. 


trouble his thoughts may at first have wan- | his very name would be forgotten by every- 
dered back to his native land and the home | one else. 
of his childhood; but there, alas! he well Thus it was that the old man had come 
knew that nothing but sorrow and disap- | to settle down in the little wooden hut 
pointment would meet him. His parents | near the waters of the great Lake Ontario. 
were long since dead, his brothers and | His Indian servant, Chiabo, who had been 
sisters scattered far and wide, and probably | his faithful companion in many a trading 
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expedition of happier days, attended to the 
little farm, sowed and reaped the small 
plots of maize, buck-wheat, and hemp, and 
cultivated the few fruits and vegetables 
which satisfied his master’s wants. As for 
firewood—a very needful article in that 
cold country—it was supplied abundantly 
from the neighboring forest, where the sap 
of the sugar-maple provided sugar, while 
the deer, the hare, and other wild creatures 
of the forest, and the fresh-water herring, 
the salmon, and trout from the lake, gave 
constant variety of food. 

Amid the change of life and scene old 
Austin found his spirits revive, and felt 
stronger to bear his troubles, while his lit- 
tle orphan grandchild, who at first had 
seemed his only tie to earth, became dearer 
to him every day. It seemed almost as 
if she were his own little Mary of former 
days restored to him, and, though the 
thought would call up all the bitter regrets 
of the past, still, in time, it softened the 
memory of them., 

In that strange, solitary life the old man 
and the child were all in all to each other, 
and many a happy hour they spent together 
by the bright wood fire in the cold Winter 
months, when all the country round was 
covered with a thick mantle of snow, or 
beneath the spreading forest trees in the 
short Canadian Summer. 

Thus Mary’s early years were spent; 
and in the wild, joyous freedom of her life 
she learned to delight in the objects of 
nature around her, and to love the birds 
and wild creatures of the forest as her 
playfellows and companions. She knew 
where the earliest flowers grew, their names 
and useful qualities. She could tell each 
bird by its note, each nest by the eggs, and 
would wander fearlessly alone for hours, to 
come home laden with treasures—bright 
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insects, gay blossoms, and an endless vari- 
ety of things—to provide amusement for the 
evening. She had been taught to read by 
her grandfather, and almost her only book 
was his Bible, given to him by his mother 
as a parting gift when he left his home in 
Scarborough so many, many years before. 

A gentle, thoughtful girl was Mary Les- 
lie, and she was never weary of reading the 
precious Book, so wonderfully suited to the 
simplest child, and yet beyond the deepest 
wisdom of the philosopher. Far removed 
as she was from the bustle and excitement 
of our common life, the Scripture narra- 
tives and characters had for her a reality 
and vividness which we can hardly imagine. 
She seemed to live among them. In her 
lonely walks she would picture to herself 
the finding of the child Moses in his cradle 
of bulrushes; David, the shepherd boy, 
tending his father’s flock in the wilderness ; 
the young Samuel, living in the Temple, to 
serve God night and day ; and Daniel, cast 
into the lion’s den, until they all seemed 
like old, familiar friends. Above all, she 
loved to read and dwell upon the life of 
Jesus ; and when she learned of those who, 
like the martyr Stephen, had gladly suffered 
persecution and even death for His name's 
sake, she would exclaim with a trembling 
voice, while her eyes filled with tears, 
“ What can I do for the glory of God? If 
I could only be like Stephen !” 

Then her grandfather would talk to her, 
sadly, yet earnestly. 

“God only knows what is in store for 
you, my darling child; but remember that 
all such wishes are written in heaven, and 
bear witness against us when we seek our 
own pleasure and ease. Try to live like 


Stephen, in the Savior’s love and to his 
honor, and leave the rest to him in patience 
and faith.” 


(20 be continued. 
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YrHE steamer in which I was 
chief officer had been engaged 
carrying mails and passengers 
from Bombay to Kurrachee, a 
sea-port in Scinde, situated on 
the north-west coast of India. After a few 
days’ quiet in Bombay, we received orders 
to prepare for a voyage to all ports of any 
consequence in the Persian Gulf, to convey 
mails, passengers, and a large quantity of 
treasure. Our steamer’s large saloon and 
cabins were specially engaged for a native 
princess, called the Begum of Oude, and 
her suite of followers. This lady has an 
annual pension from the British Govern- 
ment in India of £200,000, a sum equal to 
$1,000,000, in consideration of her Province 
of Oude, being now annexed to the British 
Indian Empire. A strict Mohammedan, she 
was now about to proceed on a pilgrimage 
to Medina, the burial-place of Mahomet. 
We prepared the steamer to receive “her 
Highness” and_ her suite of followers. 
The officers’ and engineer’s rooms, for 
which all were well paid, were placed at 
her disposal. Meantime the whole crew, 
captain included, had to move to the steer- 
nd shift for the time being as best 
A chair being carefully slung to lower in 
the boat by a rope run through a block on 
the main-yard, we waited the arrival of 
our passengers, who were to embark about 
daylight. At daylight of the following 
morning three large boats with covered 
cabins were seen pulling toward us. Each 
boat contained, besides the rowers, a few 
olicemen as a guard; but none of our 
passengers could be seen until the boats 
came along-side. The captain, in blue 
uniform trimmed with gold lace, now goes 
down into the boat, leaving me on deck in 
charge of the lascars, or native sailors. The 
chair is lowered, and the first passenger, the 
Begum, comes out of the boat’s cabin, and, 
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seating herself in the chair, closely mufiled 
and veiled, is hastily wrapped round, chair 
and all, by one, two, three different cloths,’ 
like sheets, till one would imagine we were 
about to hoist in a shapeless bundle of 
cloth or old rags; the order is given, 
“ Hoist away.” The pipe or whistle of our 
native serang is heard shrill and loud as 
the lascars hoist up her Highness of Oude 
and lower her gently down on the quarter 
deck. 

Two high screens or curtains had been 
raised between the gangway and saloon by 
her native followers, and her wrappings 
were removed by her vizier, or secretary, 
who was constant in his attendance. She 
walked hastily inside the screens to the 
saloon. The chair was again lowered, and 
her ladies one by one hoisted up in the 
same way; but we could see nothing of 
them, not even their eyes, to judge how 
they looked, so strictly do they follow the 
teachings of the Koran not to be seen by 
such infidels or unbelievers as we. Her 
attendants of various grades and occupa- 
tions, cooks, waiters, etc., and even their 
firewood and ail their own provisions, were 
kept apart from our own. At last, after 
taking in all our cargo, mails, and deck 
passengers, we were ready to start. 

We have on board Arabs, Turks, Jews, 
Armenians, and Persians, some with their 
wives, children, and baggage ; and what a 
motley crew as we try to get along the 
crowded decks, all jabbering in Hindo- 
stanee, Persian, and Arabic! The steamer 
is very deeply loaded, but then we expect 
fine weather, it being the cold season, with 
the north-east monsoon blowing. At length 
we are away, steaming full speed for the 
outer Lightship, where our Bombay pilot 
leaves us. As we get clear of the land the 
sea, which has been quite smooth, begins 
to rise as we steer to the northward for 
Kurrachee, our first port. 


~ 
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There are three watches of us, the first, 
second, and third officers, each taking four 
hours on the bridge—a platform across the 
vessel above the deck. My watch is from 
four to eight in the evening and four to 
eight in the morning. About six in the 
evening, as I am walking the bridge, a 
sudden burst of flame on deck nearly under 
the bridge startles me. Hastening down 
on deck I find that some of her Highness’s 
stupid native cooks have nearly set fire to 
the vessel by their clumsiness. A few 
buckets of water soon extinguish the fire, 
and I again resume my walk on the bridge. 
As we steam along, head to the sea, the 
water is soon coming dashing over all our 
deck passengers and their baggage. The 
piteous wailing of some Jewish women who 
are getting thoroughly drenched with salt 
water again calls me off my station on the 
bridge, when, with some trouble, I have 
them removed to a more comfortable place 
below. 

As we proceed the weather gets better, 
and in the morning the sea is smooth as 
glass, with no wind. Rapidly passing Diu 
Head, a prominent point on the coast, we 
have a fine view of a very large’ Hindoo 
temple, close to the beach, with innumer- 
able small flags and streamers of many 
colors flying from its many towers, domes, 
and minarets. From the vessel there is 
nothing very imposing in its appearance or 
style of architecture, being a huge, square 
building, with no attempt at symmetry or 
beauty, and appearing very old and out of 
repair. As we sail all day along the coast 
the shore looks low, sandy, and desert-like ; 
but toward evening we sight the high land 
above Kurrachee, and, taking on board a 
pilot off Manara Point, are soon inside and 
safely at anchor. This is now quite an 
important sea-port for the export of cotton, 
the staple produce of the Province of 
Scinde. Our passage has been made in 
fifty-six hours, which is considered very 
good time from Bombay. 

Landing the mail, some passengers, and 
a quantity of treasure, we are again ready 
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to proceed ; but the Begum’s vizier has our 
boat on shore, and we must wait for him. 
He is soon on board and the boat hoisted 
up; a present of a gold mohar, worth about 
six and one-half silver dollars, is given to 
the boat’s crew by the vizier, and we are 
again under weigh, steaming out of the har- 
bor. As we sail along the coast of Beloo- 
chistan, steering nearly due west, the land 
is high and mountainous all the way, and 
looks wild and rugged in the extreme. The 
Belochees are a wild and warlike people, 
and make excellent soldiers when mixed 
with the well-trained Sepoys of India. In 
two days we sight the still wilder and more 
rugged dominions of the Sultan of Muscat. 
What a wild coast is this! The mountains 
rise abruptly thousands of feet above the 
level of the sea, and are of very unequal 
heights. One would imagine that the Sul- 
tan derives but a poor revenue from such a 
wild country as this; but the greater num- 
ber ofthe islands in the Persian Gulf pay 
tribute to him, and he keeps a few very 
decent ships of war and a small army to 
keep his rebellious Arab subjects in sub- 
jection. 

Entering Muscat Cove between two high 
ridges of precipitous rocks, we are soon 
safely at anchor in quite a snug little har- 
bor,. nearly surrounded on all sides by 
rocks, towering high above our mast-heads, 
Before us lies the town, quite an old-fash- 
ioned-looking place, the houses built of 
mud and straw; the only decent-looking 
stone buildings being the so-called Palace 
of the Sultan and House of the British 
Political Resident. Leaving that place, 
we proceed toward our next port in the 
gulf, which is Bunder Abbas. As we sail 
rapidly along, the sea is quite smooth, and 
we pass many small, rugged islands on our 
way, on which nothing is to be seen but a 
few stunted trees and bushes. 

We see but little of our saloon passen- 
gers all this time, as they are secluded in 
the saloon and their cabins; the doors are 
shut and guarded by a_powerful-looking 
Nubian eunuch, black as ebony, and, though 


over six feet in height, and so powerful- 


looking, yet his shrill, child-like voice is | 


almost startling to the listener at first. 
Some of the Begum’s low-class women 


-attendants are sometimes seen flitting along 


the decks like shadows, nothing but their 
eyes seen peering through holes in their 
queer-looking head-dress. We have quite 
a number of jolly-looking, well-dressed 
Arab merchants, who have taken posses- 
sion of our long poop-deck. They have 
been to Bombay on business, and are now 
on their way to various ports in the Persian 
Gulf, Their long camel’s hair cloaks, 
trimmed with yellow braid, and strange- 
looking turbans, give them quite a pictur- 
esque appearance. They enjoy themselves 
all day smoking their narghillies, or long 
pipes, and drinking the most fragrant Mocha 
coffee from the very tiniest of pewter cups. 
m morning watch on deck I have often 
observed them with much interest, as,’ after 
their ablutions, they stood in a row for 
prayer; the one who takes the lead cries in 
; drawling voice, “ Al—la—La—hil— 


In 


long . : 
‘ iar There is but one God, and Mo- 
ry Bired js his prophet.” Then all their 
Hikieads touch the deck. This is again 
0) ‘ 


in repeated, until their prayers are 
hen the coffee is passed round; 
moking and chatting, they pass the 
thus i til again called to prayer. The 
time e yfussulman is enjoined by the Ko- 
devout ray five times a day, and, no matter 
ran Chale they are doing, as I have often 
, bitey will drop it and go to prayer at 
TOY ual appointed hours. 
ening along we now sight the coast 
5 Persia, and land mails and treasure at 
: Le Abbas, a place of small importance 
Et low barren-looking coast. We once 
on the Bitte our route for the Island of 
more are on the Arabian coast. Bassa- 
Bassat ‘a Bail naval depot, where supplies 
COG i for the ships of war on the Per- 
oe Beni station, and belongs to the Brit- 
ee Entering the port we run hard and 
rat on a sandbank, and, after a good deal 
of noise and backing astern full speed, at 


and aga 
finished, W 


nthe. 
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“length get afloat again. Fortunately the 
sea is quite smooth, and the steamer takes 
| no harm. Her Highness and ladies seem 
| to take the matter quietly enough, and she 
| sends out her vizier to inquire of the cap- 
j tain what is the matter, at the same time 
Scenes through him that she has un- 
| bounded confidence in his care and pru- 
| dence. But the Mussulman women, as 
well as their lords and masters, believe in 
the inevitable decrees of fate as taught in 
the Koran, and if we had told her that we 
were all about to go to the bottom, it would 
have been quietly acquiesced in as fate, or 
kismet, as the Turks say. 

Landing a few naval stores for the squad- 
ron here, we are soon On our way again for 
Bushire, on the Persian coast. Arriving at 
Bushire, a number of our jolly, good- 
natured Arab merchants leave us, bidding 
us farewell, and wishing us all that is good. 
This is quite an important place, with a 
strong fort a little inland, but most of the 
houses appear from our deck old and dilapi- 
dated. A rising traffic is done here in very 
fine cotton, which is shipped in large quanti- 
ties to Bombay. During the short Persian 
war of 1857 this place was easily captured, 
with a few hundred troops, Scotch and Irish, 
by the gallant general and Christian hero, 
Havelock, so well known afterward in tthe 
Indian mutiny. It was captured in the 
very face of the Persian army of as many 
thousand strong, who were beaten back 
and witnessed its capture. We are soon 
once more away for Bassorah. This time 
we have an intelligent Arab pilot on board 
to guide us into the River Euphrates, at 
the head of the gulf. As we steam along 
with fine weather and smooth water ‘no 
land is seen but on the day following our 
departure from Bushire. 

A sharp lookout has to be kept for the 
buoys leading into the river, as there are 
many banks of sand and mud which vessels 
have to avoid in entering the Euphrates. 
Soon we sight one buoy after another, laid 
down for our guidance, and, steaming 
slowly along at half-speed, are soon in the 
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River Euphrates. Somewhat wide at its 
entrance, it narrows considerably as we 
proceed. Both the Turkish and Persian | 
sides of the river are low and exceedingly 
fertile, but seem to be in a very wretched 
state of cultivation. Steaming along we 
pass Mahommerah on the Persian side, a | 
small, unimportant place, but the scene of 
some more of Havelock’s exploits with his 
small but gallant army. The scene on 
both sides of the river has a sameness 
about it very far from being attractive, and 
no thought of the Garden of Eden can 
enter our head as having been here, at 
least so far as we have come. Bassorah 
is at length reached, where her Highness 
of Oude and her followers have to leave, 
much to our relief and gratification. A 
small Turkish steamer, commanded by an 
Englishman, comes along-side, and after 
sending through her vizier to us all her 
thanks for our great care, she presents us 
each with a small bag of Turkish silver 
coins, called krous, and her screen being | 
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placed between the two steamers, she walks 
on board the Turkish steamer as mysteri- 
ously as she came on board in Bombay, 
bound for Bagdad. 

Vast sums of money are spent on these 
pilgrimages to Medina and Mecca by rich 
Mussulmans, and after squandering all their 
means away in honor of this false prophet, 
they often have to beg their way back. Our 
Begum of Oude paid for the saloon and 
cabins alone £2,000, or $10,000. We took 
back a Mussulman nabob who had to pawn 
his three wives’ jewels, as well as his own, 
to get back to Bombay. I took a horse to 
go through Bassorah, so often mentioned in 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; but, 
alas! its glory has departed, and the sight 
of the old, broken-down-looking buildings 
of Bassorah, with its narrow, rugged streets, 
will not repay the visitor for his trouble. 
Shipping about thirty beautiful, pure Arab 
horsés, and embarking mails and passen- 
gers, we are now again on our return to 
Bombay, after an absence of six weeks. 
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MY ANT-HILL. 


HEN a little girl I was all 
alone, having no sister or 
mother, and my father and 
brothers being either con- 
stantly separated from me or 
so entirely occupied, that I was left to 
amuse myself. It was but natural that I 
should make to myself friends of the birds, 
and insects, and flowers, the dogs and 
kittens, the little ducks and chickens. This 
habit continued till I was grown up, and I 
am not quite sure it has left me even yet. 
At one period my heart was enlisted and 
my hours employed in watching an ant-hill. 
I was in perpetual ‘terror lest some one 
should step upon the house and destroy 
the lives of my tiny friends. I barricaded 
their homes with sticks and stones, and 
often sat and watched them in their busy 


labor. No matter how early I might go to 
them they would all be up and at work. 
Each one seemed in a hurry to do his 
share of the work, acting up fully to the 
idea that “the night cometh when none can 
work.” Never was wiser advice given by 
Solomon than in the little sentence, “Go to 
the ant, thou slugeard; consider her ways, 
and be wise.” : 
These little creatures would carry enor- 
mous loads, very much larger than their 
own bodies. They had a certain road 
which they traveled to and from their 
house, and, meeting each other, would stop, 
give the compliments of the morning, and 
excuse themselves for being in so great a 
hurry. My imagination formed relation. 
ships among them, gave them names, and 
improvised conversations, interpreting, to 


‘ 
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my own satisfaction, at least, the ant vocab- 
ulary. Nor do I at this date doubt in the 
least that all created beings have langua- 
ges to suit their kind. 

My queen ant would bustle about with a 
busy air of importance. ‘“ My dear people, 
work while it is yet day. The Summer 
flies quickly, the stores are not half gar- 
nered, and the long, dark Winter, long and 
dark for us as the polar Winter for the 
poor Esquimaux, will soon be upon us. 
He or she who will not work must be 
thrust out. Like my fair cousin queen bee, 
I will brook no drones in my dominions.” 

One mother ant met her husband, lazily 
lagging along toward his base of supplies. 
She was tottering under as much as she 
well could bear. Mrs. Caudle arose within 
ae lazy fellow! You had better hurry 
or you will starve when the Winter comes. 
You need n’t think you will eat from my 
mere eit is enough for me to lay up for 
myself and the cbildien—ay, more than 
enough. For are n’t they yours as well? 
And should n’t you work for us ? Ah, you 
are like all of your sex. Let them alone 
and toil for them and yon may. They WT 
never say StOP- But you d better jog on 

‘ckly. Our queen will see you, and she 
“etal Fede it as I do. She will turn you 
ont fi ice as well as starve. Heigh-ho! 
nee 9 i heavy load, yet henever offered to 
its ie from me. I didn’t think once he 
fake} trifling ; but as soon as the novelty 
hase Ba ded life passes away they care no 
Beer Bout us. Perhaps my tongue has 

thing to do with it. But if he wasn’t 
ae ar do n’t think I would be cross.” 
Oud ‘ a the poor anty-wife worked on, 
aiid weight of care, as other wives 


with ing it all the heavier by her 


have done, mak 


jnings. 
Next met two youthful members of the 


t family. They were of different sexes, 
fa the young lady ant had a heavy burden. 
aye you must know that it is neither fash- 
jonable nor popular in ant-land to be igno- 


rant of Jabor. 


“Pray,” said the young gentleman, “let 
me take your heavy load, and go you back 
for a lighter.” 

She blushingly consented, and a spinster 
passing by said, sneeringly, “Wait, little 
lady, till you are married a year and a day 
and see if he will be so gallant then.” 

I whispered, “ Sour grapes,” and turned 
to another pair. A lady meta neighbor. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Brownie, are the 
supplies good to-day ?” 

“Yes, indeed; two great fat beetles and 
a dead bird lie just over that mountain, 
[the mountain was a heap of ashes,] and 
we can not get it all stowed away for a 
week. Any news ?” 

*O, yes; did you know that Mrs. Ween- 
zie-Peenzie has had a great fuss with her 
husband? The poor fellow has left her, 
for he says that she has a tongue no man 
can stand.”’ . 

“Ah!” said the second lady, “I imagine 
he has a disease no woman can stand.” 

‘What is that ?” said number one. 

“Laziness,” said the other. “I Zyocu 
his wife did all the work for the family, and 
if he had only been a woman the queen 
would have turned him off long ago. She 
hates awfully to send a man out to freeze. 
Wish we had a king instead of a queen ; 
we women would. not have such heavy 
burdens.” 

Then the first, who had been bristling 
up all the while, spoke up sharply, “Thanks 
for your good opinion of my future hus- 
band, for Mr. Weenzie-Peenzie and I are 
to be married as soon as he can get a 
divorce. Good-morning, ma’am.” 

“ Good-morning, and much joy may he 
bring you; but I would n’t like to be in 
your shoes, that’s all.” 

The other flouted back, “Sour grapes.” 

And so I decided to myself, my little 
friends have their troubles and cares as 
well as ourselves, Perhaps, with all our 
pride, we are only as little ants compared 
with higher and nobler beings, and our 
great palaces but ant-hills in their sight. 
Our heavy cares, our soul-disappointments 
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may be no more in their eyes than these 
petty loads carried by these little ones are 
to us. The breath of a hurricane can 
desolate a city in a night. Yet the little 
ant and the mighty hurricane are the work 
of Almighty hands, and the great heart 


of humanity, with its longings and hopes, | 


THE ORPHAN 
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its fears and its cares, its loves and its 
delights, throbs but at his command. And, 
doubtless, in his great plan, both we in 
our self-styled wisdom and the little ant in 
his humble life, have each our allotted 
places, and work out the tasks assigned us 
by our great Creator. 


iQ t-—______ 


PRINCE. 


A LittLE child, whose story-book had fallen at his side, 
Was brushing off a pearly tear; I asked him why he cried; 
With sob suppressed he faltered low, “he young king’s mamma died.” 


“°T was many years ago,” I sgid, “the young king ’s happy naw; 
He does not wear an earthly crown to deck his royal brow; 
A brighter diadem he wears, and so, my child, shalt thou.” 


* But O, the cruel blows!” he cried—a sob was in his tone— 
“Just think how sad he must have been in prison ail alone! 
And then they beat and starved him so—their hearts were made of stone.” 


“What was the young king’s name?” I said. 
Here in my picture-book he’s kneeling at his mother’s knee. 
I guess she called him ‘Charlie,’ too, as my mamma does me. 


oo? 


T was little Charles ; you see 


And don’t you see those fierce, bad men half-hidden by the screen? 
Well, once they came and bound her fast, although she was a queen, 
And killed her with a wicked ax they called a guillotine. 


And then the little orphan king grew sadder every day; 
A cobbler was his jailer—I’d have tried to run away; 
But O, he feared him so he didn’t even dare to pray. 


And later, when he older grew and got to be a man, 
His jailers kept him just the same in prison at Milan; 
It grieves me so that even now I hate them all I can.” 


“Not so, my child; your heart,” I said, ‘should never harbor hate. 
Now, listen while I tel] you of the little monarch’s fate, 
And then you ’ll see how God esteems the good above the great. 


Those savage men whose bloody deeds your story-book has shown 
Were sadly punished for their crimes ere many years had flown, 
And went to answer for their sins before the Judge’s throne. 


But he, the little orphan king, a pious monk became, 
A gentle, quiet Christian man, who sought no worldly fame, 
Nor even wished his royal throne to occupy or claim, 


Though in a splendid palace born, at last from want and woe 
He sought the friendly shelter of the monks of Vaux-Renaud, 
And learned how feeble is the power of kings and crowns below. 


And thus, my boy, you learn from this that even kings must die 
And go before the great white throne of Him who reigns on high, 
And_ answer for their deeds wrought here the same as you and I.” 
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THE DAISY CHAIN. 


Tur daisy blossoms on the rocks, The eagle in his pride of place 
Amid the purple heath ; Beholds it by his nest, 
It blossoms on the river’s banks And in the mead it cushions soft 


hat thrids the glens beneath ; The lark’s descending. breast. 
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Before the cuckoo, earliest Spring 
Its silver circlet knows, 

When greening buds begin to swell, 
And zephyr melts the snows, 

And when December’s breezes how] 
Along the moorlands bare, 

And only blooms the Christmas rose, 
The daisy still is there! 


Samaritan of flowers! to it 
All races are alike ; 

The Switzer on his glacier height— 
The Dutchman by his dike— 

The seal-skin-vested Esquimaux, 
Begirt with icy seas— 

And, underneath his burning noon, 
The parasol’d Chinese. 
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The emigrant on distant shore 
*Mid scenes and faces strange, 
Beholds it flowering on the sward 
Where’er his footsteps range; 
And when his yearning, home-sick heart 
Would bow to his despair, 
It reads his eye a lesson sage— 
That God is every-where. 


Stars are the daisies that begem 
The blue fields of the sky, 

Beheld by all, and every-where, 
Bright prototypes on high ; 

Bloom on, then, unpretending flower! 


i 
And to the waverer be ik 
An emblem of St. Paul’s content, 
St. Stephen’s constancy. : 


WHO HELPED JULIE? 


HE snow was falling, and, 

though the large flakes looked 
very inviting as they came danc- 
ing Jeisurely down—not in the 
least doubting they would receive 
a hearty welcome—the school-girls chose 
to play quiet games within doors rather 
than to come in with damp clothing, to be 
paid for by coughs and sore throats. And 
many merry faces were to be found among 
them as they arranged themselves into 
groups; but sitting apart from all others 
was one little girl, looking as if the whole 
world had forsaken her, leaving her to bear 
some great burden alone. 

“Why, Julie, what is the matter ?” asked 
the pleasant voice of Susie Ray, as she 
turned round to her school-mate. 

“J can’t do my examples. I wish some 
one would do them for me,” and the blue 
eyes looked up pleadingly. 

“Do them for you! Why, child, I would 
as soon think of eating your dinner for you, 
and I’m sure you would n’t like that.” 

“But I’m going to the party to-night, 
and I can’t go home early if I miss in my 
lesson.” 

“J will help you learn how to do them 


yourself, but it would not be right to do 
them for you.” 

“But I can’t learn how. 
metic any way.” 

“T°ll help you, Julie,” said Jennie Rey- 
nolds. ‘Bring your slate and book over 
here; I’m not afraid of doing a little work 
if other folks are.” 

Julie’s face brightened. 

“O, will you, Jenny? How good you 
are !” and Julie began to think of the many 
nice things she would bring her, and be 
sure that Susie would see them, too. 

Susie looked at them as they crossed 
the room, half wishing she had said more 
to persuade Julie to let her help her to help 
herself. But it was too late now, and a 
moment after Jenny had slate and book 
doing the examples for Julie, chatting mean- 
while about the coming party, with now 
and then a word for the lesson. Julie 
looked them over when done, and said she 
could easily remember where to add and 
where to subtract. And, sure enough, when 
she came to her class she could do every 
one, and as she was not asked to explain 
any of the work, she passed to her seat, 
marked for a perfect recitation. There 


I hate arith- 


were a few little girls who could explain 
well and rapidly, and somehow they seemed 
the ones always called upon to do it. Per- 
haps it was to save time; but listening did 
not appear to do Julie much good, for her 
thoughts were often far away. So, while 
her slate always looked as if she under- 
stood her lesson perfectly, she would have 
been sadly at fault had she undertaken to 
tell why she did this or that. 

Day after day Jenny did her work, calling 
herself very kind to Julie—as, perhaps, she 
meant to be—and all went well for some 
time. But “examination-day” came, and 
poor Julie was in a sad plight. She begged 
er to let her stay at home, but it 


her moth 


was of no use- bcs i : 
«] shall miss every question in arithme- 


tic” said she- “JT wish I never need go 
inside of a school-room again as long as I 
H ” 
hee course you will miss if you are 
Pieced and feel sure you are going to.” 
Sit I can’t help being frightened,” re- 


' ulie. 
ges J not see Why you can not. Other 


ot so afraid of missing.” 

f them are,” said Julie; but she 
ntion that it was chiefly those 
know their lessons well who 


girls are 0 

“ Some oO 
did not mé 
who did not 


ch fears. . . 
, Sel Beaded recitation came at last, and 


: t to her class with trembling steps. 
Julie wen les were given to them one by 
n poor Julie’s turn came she 
from fear. But a very easy 
ed to be given her, and she 

ittle courage as her teacher 

Eis Fae girl is rather timid, but 

aid, @ she will get along well. Don’t 

| be frightened dear,” she said to the child, 
ily do this.” 

“you eee oything for it but to try, and 

There or gave place to joy as the 

id, “ That is right, Julie, I knew 


The examPp 
one, and whe 
turned pale 
one happe? 


~~ 


ld d 
oeye, gtambled through an explanation, 


and was about stepping back into the class 
when one of the gentlemen present said, 


| eda 
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| “T should like to give an example to this 
| little girl, and I feel sure she would do it 
for me.” 

Julie thought him very cruel, but he did 
not mean to be unkind. He thought this 
little girl of nine years could be led to 
overcome her timidity. He had not a doubt 
of her being able to do the work if only 
she could get the confidence, and very 
pleasant was his tone as he said, “ Suppos- 
ing I should sell a horse for $200 and a 
carriage for $1oo, and should then spend 
$110, how much would I have left ?” 

Julie hesitated; so he repeated it, this 
time very slowly, as if he would encourage 
the child as he went along. But still she 
stood, seemingly not knowing what to do. 

“Come, Julie,” said her teacher, “you 
can do it; there is nothing hard about it.” 

The gentleman, who was really sorry for 
the timid child, said, “Can ’t you tell me 
how it ought to be done? How will you 
find out for me how much money I shall 
have left ?” . 

The word “left” put an idea into Julie’s 
head. 

‘“‘ By subtracting,” said she, as she turned 
to the board. But, alas! she had forgotten 
even the numbers. 

Thinking perhaps that was the case, the 
gentleman wrote them in separate places 
on the board, saying as he wrote the first, 
“This is what I am to get for my horse; 
and this,” as he wrote the second, “is what 
I am to have for my carriage; and this,” 
and he kindly emphasized the words as he 
wrote the third, “is what I am going to 
spend. And now, my dear, can you not 
tell me how many dollars there will be re- 
maining ?” 

But with the figures all before her poor 
Julie could not tell what ought to be done. 
She had a vague idea she must subtract 
something, but what she did not know. 
She knew she could not use the three at 
once, for she could subtract when told to 
do so, and knew she must have but two 
numbers to begin her work with. 

Feeling still more sorry for her, the gen- 
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tleman said, ‘What must you do to find 
out how much money I have before I 
spend any?” 

“ Subtract,” again said Julie, who seemed 
unable to get any other idea into her head. 

Up came many hands to add to Julie’s 
confusion. 

“What, to find how much I am to get 
for my horse and my carriage ?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said Julie, bursting 
into tears. 

And it was very plain to be seen that 
she did not. Some of the children smiled, 
and some would have laughed outright had 
no one been present but the unfortunate 
child. Among them all there was no one 
who felt so sorry for Julie as did Susie 
Ray. 

“This will never do,” said one of the 
gentlemen, whose sympathy was more for 
the reputation of the school than for the 
backward child; “that little girl ought to 
be put in a lower class.” 

No one disputed him. She ‘certainly 
ought not to remain in that one, doing as 
she had done. 

“Miss Adams,” said Susie to her teacher 
after the others had passed out, “I think I 
could help Julie in her lessons. May I try 
if she will, so that she need not be put 
back ?” 

«Certainly, Susie. I can not think Julie 
is a stupid child, though she’ appeared so 
to-day.” 

No, Julie was not stupid, but she was 
sadly inclined to hurry through with her 
work, getting any one to do it for her if 
she could, quite forgetting that a time might 
come when there would be no one to help 
her. ‘ 
Susie Ray was 4 truly generous girl, 
always ready to help any one in a right 
way. When she went home she had a 
long talk with her mother, who encouraged 
Her in her desire to be of assistance to 
Julie. The next morning Susie took her 
little friend one side and said, “Julie, if you 
will work hard you will not have to be put 


” 
down into a lower class. 
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Julie sighed, but said nothing. 

“Come,” said Susie, “get your book and 
let us see what can be done.” 

They were soon seated together. 

‘Now, Julie, I know you can do the 
example Mr. Earl gave you yesterday.” 
Presently she continued, “If you should 
sell me your book for two shillings, and 
your slate for two shillings, and then spend 
three shillings, what would you have left?” 

“One shilling,” quickly answered Julie. 

“Now, how did you find out?” asked 
Susie. 

“J didn’t find out; I knew without,” re- 
plied Julie. 

“But how did you know ?” 

“Why, because if I had four shillings 
and spent three I should have one left.” 

“But where did you get the four shil- 
lings ?” asked Susie, smiling at the eager 
face before her. 

‘Why, for the book and slate—two shil- 
lings for each.” 

“Yes, but how did you tell there were 
four ?”” 

“Are n’t two and two four?” asked Julie 
confidently. 

“I mean did you add or subtract to 
find it?” 

“Why, add, of course. 
know that.” 

“To be sure. And now, Julie, how would 
you find out what Mr. Earl would get for 
his horse and carriage if he sold one for 
$200 and the other for $100 ?” 

‘Add the $200 and the $100 together,” 
quickly answered Julie; “he would have 
$300. O, how stupid I was!” 

“And then if he spent $110? You can 
take your slate and pencil, if you choose.” 

Julie did not need even the word “left” 
to suggest what she must do. With the 
figures before her she soon gave the cor- 
rect answer. She was ¢hinking this time. 

Then Susie gave her another, and after 
she had worked with her for some time she 
said, ‘I shall always be willing to help you 
cut your food, but I shall never eat your 
dinner for you. Don’t you think jt is 


Any one would 
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better to do your work yourself, if I will 
help you find out how to do it?” 
“‘But you only gave me easy ones.” 
“Why, I gave you the very same one 
that Mr. Earl did. The difference is you 


‘put on your thinking-cap,’ as mamma would | 


Say.” 

Very happy was little Julie at the next 
€xamination, and she was still in the same 
class, No answers were more prompt 
than her own, and no tears came to dim 


her bright eyes. 


i 


“O, mamma,” exclaimed she, as she 
came in with her rosy cheeks, ‘we had a 
splendid examination, and I did not miss 
one word.” 

Miss Adams, having discovered Julie’s 
failing, had taken pains to see that she 
understood explaining as well as doing her 
work. As for Susie, she had worked kindly 
and patiently with Julie until it was no 
longer necessary. Indeed, Julie quite de- 
clined any assistance now, and was ready 
to help others in turn. 


OC ——_—____ 


A BOY’S VOYAGE TO CHINA. 


V. AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


AVING now visited several of the 
cities in China, and only incident- 


sights and strange things which 
their houses; streets, public buildings, etc., 
presented, W¢ will now look a little more 
at the people themselves. And we will 
find many things to wonder at while study- 
ing a people so different in most of their 
customs from ourselves. 

(Rnd first, let us look at some of the 
street sights which every-where present 
hemselves i9 China. All packages of 
puem kind of merchandise are carried on 
fhe shoulders of the men; the Chinese 
have no wheel vehicles, except in the far 
northern part of the country. A long 
elastic pole over the left shoulder, or some- 
times, like 4 yoke, over both, with a bam- 
boo basket suspended from both ends, is 
used for carrying alike boxes of tea or 
buckets of water. The only mode of pro- 

ing for a foreigner through the streets 
oe Chinese town is to be carried in a 
Beer chair by two men ordinarily, but in 
very hot weather, or In going up a steep 
hill, or if you are heavier than the average 
weight, it is customary to have four. Quar- 


ie Se 


ally looked at the people as we | 
saw them in connection with the 


rels in the streets rarely end in blows or 
bloodshed. When two persons fall out on 
any subject, after a great variety of gesture 
and vociferation, they will blow off their 
wrath and separate almost without touching 
one another. 2 

The Chinese are very fond of proces- 
sions, and, if marriages and funerals are 
included, they certainly have more than 
any other people. The streets of a Chinese 
town, which are rarely more than four or 
five feet wide, are often entirely blocked 
up with these shows. The different trades 
go to an. ©normous expense in getting up 
pageants in honor of their patron saint, and 
his image is carried through the streets, 
attended by the members of the guild 
dressed in their richest robes, carrying 
banners heavy with embroidery, and gor- 
geous lanterns, to the sound of gong and 
fire-crackers. 

Kite-flying is the diversion of all the male 
population in a Chinese town, and is often 
very amusing, the kites being of every 
conceivable variety and shape, from a junk 
under full sail to a quarter moon with a 
huge mouth that opens and shuts with the 
action of the wind. : 

The theaters also claim attention. Like 
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every thing else, they are in the open 
street, generally in some square. They 
are booths, raised about four feet from the 
street, and open on all sides. The plays 
are very long, sometimes taking several 
representations to complete them. Women, 
I believe, never appear, only young men 
dressed in women’s clothes. The plays, 
judging from the pantomime—for no for- 
eigner ever becomes sufficiently acquainted 
with the language to follow the rapidly- 
spoken words of public declamation—are 
very much the same kind of plots as our 
own. There is the same cruel father or 
jealous lady-love; there is the false heir 
and the true heir, and at the last moment 


“Some long-lost uncle turns up millionaire,” 


in a Chinese theater as well as one situated 
in Broadway. The speeches are very, very 
long, and the whole appearance of the 
small stage and its accessories absurd in 
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the extreme. The payment is collected by 
contribution after the performance. 

A great many trades, too, are carried on 
in the street. As the Chinese all have 
their heads shaved, boys as weil as men, 
this makes a great deal of work for bar- 
bers, and multitudes of the barbers are 
itinerants, carrying their razors, hot water, 
and all necessary tools in a box containing 
drawers. This box they set down any- 
where in the street, and it serves as a seat 
for the person being shaved. The barber 
shaves without soap, simply soaking the 
beard well in hot water, and then, keeping 
his razor keen and sharp, he takes off the 
hair smoothly and without hurting. The 
Chinese, too, are skillful tinkers, not only 
mending leaking tin, or copper, or brass 
vessels, but with wonderful ingenuity re- 
pairing broken China or porcelain. This 
is done by drilling minute holes into the 
porcelain and riveting the broken pieces 


A CHINESE TINKER. 
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together. Our picture, which is from a 
drawing by a Chinese, represents one of 
these traveling tinkers at his work. 

The number of workmen who carry on 
their trades out in the open air in the 
streets of Chinese cities is quite remarka- 
ble. Fruiterers, pastrymen, candy-sellers, 
and wayside shopmen may be seen in other 
countries besides China, but to see travel- 
ing seal-cutters, bankers, druggists, shoe- 
makers, and so forth, one must go to the 
“Central Flowery Land.” The spaces in 
front of public buildings and both sides of 
some of the streets are lined with the 
movable establishments of those who are 
engaged in making or selling something to 
eat, to wear, OF to use. Others of these 
traveling workmen and traders are passing 
along, shouting out their business or trade. 

The Chinese jugglers and their curious 
tricks are often a matter of great interest 
to the stranger: Unlike the modern sleight- 
of-hand performer, he has no apparatus, no 
fables with drawers, nor baskets and boxes 
with false bottoms ; therefore his tricks 
seem all the more wonderful. 

One trick I remember that I Was never 
tired of seeing: it was sO Curious and at 
the same time so beautiful. The juggler 
is furnished with a square tile of white 
apparently no different from any 
of white ware. He asks you 
what flower he shall make appear on the 
surface: Perhaps you sayared rose. He 
eyes. a brush over the plate a few times, 
the brush has apparently no color in it and 
he has no color near him, and in a moment 
the flower appears on the face of the tile, 
with its appropriate leaves as if painted by 
a most skillful hand. é 

When you have admired it sufficiently he 

asses his hand once across the picture, 
and. it is) gone. You ask to see a water- 
lily next, and with a few waves of the same 
brush he produces it, without a moment’s 
hesitation, and wipes it away in the same 
manner. No matter what flower you ask 
for, so long as it is one with which the jug- 
gler is acquainted, he will paint it for you. 

vor. I1.—18 


porcelain, 
other piece 


The growth, blossoming, and fruit-bear- 
ing of a seed planted before your eyes in a 
little mound of earth on the pavement 
beneath your window, is another of the in- 
explicable tricks of their jugglery, and it 
becomes peculiarly difficult of explanation 
when the fruit which you see grow, and are 
afterward allowed to eat, is not in season, 
and is, therefore, not to be procured in the 
market. 

Great multitudes of eating-shops or res- 
taurants are found in every Chinese city, 
and there are even itinerant cooks who 
carry hot food about the streets and peddle 
it to the people. A person can buy in a 
Chinese restaurant for two or three cash— 
a cash is one-tenth of a cent—a cup of 
delicious tea, without sugar or milk, indeed, 
but which is a beverage fit for a king ; or, 
I suppose, as we live in a democratic 
country, I must say, fit fora President. 

Here, also, you can buy a kind of cake 
made and fried before your eyes, which is 
very delicate and agreeable to the palate. 
There are few foreigners who ever find out 
how acceptable many articles of diet, which 
are exclusively used by the natives, are, for 
they fear totry them. I have often stopped 
and partaken of fried cakes and tea and 
found them very refreshing and delicious. 

The Chinese cook makes a dish that I 
consider very palatable of squash seeds ; 
in fact, a Chinese family will almost sup- 
port itself on the refuse of a foreign kitchen. 
They use all sorts of edibles which we 
throw away. 

Two great and important branches of 
business in China are the manufacture of 
silks and porcelain ware. Long before the 
people of Europe knew any thing about 
the making of these beautiful things, now 
so universal, the Chinese were in posses- 
sion of the arts, and were enjoying the 
luxury of fine silks and crapes, and delicate 
porcelain, to which for a long time we gave 
the name of China, or Chinaware. But 
little real China is now used in Europe or 
America, because we have improved the 
art, and can produce a more delicate article 
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than the Chinese, especially can ornament 
it more tastefully. 

The manufacture of china dates from a 
very ancient period in the Celestial Empire. 


It was already in a flourishing condition 
under the dynasty of Han, about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and Chinese 
antiquaries still possess beautiful speci- 


mens dating from that time. They are not 
as transparent as those made at present, 
but the enamel is finer and the coloring 
more vivid. Amateurs preserve specimens 
of some kinds of which the Chinese have 
lost the secret of fabrication, such as the 
double cups, in which the outer part is 
perforated like lace, and the inner cup solid 
and of dazzling whiteness. Then there 
are some ornaments with magic figures, 
which are only visible when the vessel is 
full. These figures are drawn on the inside, 
and the colors have undergone a particular 
preparation, which renders them invisible 
when dry. There is also a kind of biscuit 
china, the entire surface of which is covered 
with lines crossing in all directions, as if 
the vase were composed of a thousand dif- 
ferent pieces. — It looks like the most deli- 
cate and exquisite of mosaics. The secret 
of the fabrication of this kind, however, as 
well as of many others, is now entirely un- 
Sei cording to the annals of China the 
whole art has been completely lost several 
times in the course of those tremendous 
revolutions which have so often shaken that 


Empire t jts foundations. It had to be 
invented anew, ap gy hls 
always with as 


was not e 
much success 
The country people of 


Z ery frugal and 
oi 
aa pe said to be char- 
acteristic of: the se 
There are so many peop's, 
the struggle for He Rte 
great, that fhemeehinese 
must work or starve. Mul- 
titudes of them are there- 
fore engaged in cultivating 
‘the ground, from eh 
they produce two or three 
crops during the Conse of 
ifeiyear. Their principal 
article of food is rice, and 
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A very large variety of garden vegetables 
is grown by them, and to this work almost 
every spare foot of ground is devoted; 
even the spaces between the tombs in their 
burying-grounds are often made to yield 
food for man. A great variety of fruits is 
also produced by them, and fine fruit- 
orchards are found all through the country. 
They use immense quantities of fish, both 
salt and fresh water, and multitudes of the 
Chinese make their living by fishing. Some 
of them seem to be far more at home on 
the water than on the land, and perhaps it 
would be impossible for any body to make 
more of himself than a Chinese boatman 
often does. We give you here a fine speci- 
men of this in the case of our Chinese 
friend who sits so comfortably in his boat, 
looking out of his eyes, smoking with his 
mouth, rowing with his foot, steering with 
one hand, and controlling the sail with the 
other. 

It is wonderful how ingenious they are in 
devising means of profitable employment. 
Even the birds are made to work for them, 
and a very interesting sight is to watch a 
Chinese fisherman catching fish by a kind 
of duck-like birds called cormorants. There 


to the cultivation of this 
they give great attention. 
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he stands by the hour on a long, low raft 
of bamboo, with a basket, a paddle, and 
five or six of these birds. Now he reaches 
out his hand toward the bird, the nearest 
of which waddles up to him and steps into 
his open palm. He now smooths his 
feathers with his right hand, bends his 
mouth to his arched neck for a moment, 
and then puts him on the edge of the raft. 
There the bird dips his bill into the water 
once or twice, snaps his head from side to 
side, shakes his tail several flirts, and sud- 
denly dives into the water. After being 
down from ten to fifteen seconds suddenly 
he hops out of the water with a good-sized 
fish in his mouth, swims to his master, and 
gives up the half-swallowed prize. 

But enough at present about the men; I 
must tell you something also about the 
women of China. The Chinese lady in the 
better classes is not without attractions ; 
she is generally bland and courteous in her 
manners ; her toilet is often arranged with 
taste and beauty, though her decorations 
are generally profuse and gaudy. In the 
heat of Summer her attire is generally 
grass-cloth; as the weather becomes cool 
this is exchanged for silk and other richly 
embroidered materials. The dress of the 
poorer females is usually grass-cloth or 
cotton, black among the laborers and usu- 
ally light-blue among those of indoor occu- 
pations. The dress is always made tight 
about the throat, with large, flowing sleeves, 
exposing the hands and wrists, which are 
strung with bracelets. The laboring women 
of China have often been mistaken for men 
by recent visitors, and they think no women 
are found in the streets, while, perhaps, a 
third of all they met were the tawny, toil- 
ing, noisy working women of China. No 
hats are worn by the ladies, as this would 
interfere with the beautiful arrangement of 
their glossy hair, and their place is supplied 
with flowers, both natural and _ artificial, 
tastefully.set. Along with these, among 
the wealthy, may often be seen pearls and 
other rich and gaudy ornaments. Under- 
neath the outside dress or tunic the ladies 
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of means wear a richly embroidered skirt 
extending nearly to the feet, beneath which 
appear the embroidered pantalettes, nearly 
concealing the tiny feet, which can not be 
dispensed with in the Chinese lady. 

The Chinese, especially of the richer 
classes, have for many centuries been in 
the practice of compressing the feet of their 
females by the use of tight bandages. The 
shape of the foot thus becomes very much 
as seen in the picture. All the toes, except 
the big one, are bent under the sole, and 
the bandages never being permanently re- 
moved, the foot remains very nearly the 
size it was when they were first applied. 
The upper part of the foot grows out of 
shape and proportion, and, except to the 
Chinese themselves, becomes very unsightly. 
OF course, such a distorted foot makes the 
gait of a Chinese lady very awkward. She 
sways her arms to and fro as if walking on 
her heels, and is greatly aided by the 
shoulder of an attendant or an umbrella, 
carried as a walking-stick. But these 
Chinese ladies do very little walking. 

The fashionable size is about three 
inches, but oftener five and sometimes 
seven. The size depends upon the time 
when it was begun and the regularity and 
tightness with which it is maintained. The 
bandages are never left off, for, after the 
standard size has been obtained, they are 
still retained to keep the shape and give 
strength to the foot. Without them walk- 
ing would be impossible ; the unbound and 
unsupported foot is too weak to support 
the weight of the body. The feet are 
never incased in iron shoes, as some have 
thought. Simple bandages are all that are 
employed, and are so applied across the 
foot as to carry the second, third, and 
fourth toes, and especially the fifth toe, 
quite under the foot, and so to obtain the 
least possible breadth, and by one or two 
turns of a figure-of-eight bandage the foot 
is shortened, the heel is brought close to 
the ball of the big toe, and instead of form- 
ing an angle with the leg bones it looks 
more like a continuation of them. The 


bones of the instep are pushed 
out of their proper place and 
made to bulge, thus giving a 
great prominence and an arched 
form, resembling the new moon, 
to that part. The three points, 
then, upon which the foot rests 
are the heel in its new position, 
the ball of the great toe, and the 
fourth and fifth toes—their upper 
surface having now become part 
of the sole. The foot and leg 
are greatly wasted away and the 
skin shriveled. 

It is supposed by some that 
this practice of compressing the 
feet was originally imposed by 
the men to keep the women at 
home. Whether this be so or 
not, Chinese ladies are very sel- 
dom seen in the streets, or even 
in their ow? houses ; when a 
gentleman enters custom obliges 
Daemito retire to an inner apart- 
ment) They enjoy few of the 
blessings of social life, and the 
sphere of woman in China, as in 
all heathen countries, is a very inferior anc 

ne. 
Be close this article with a sad picture 
sad thought—the thought that moth- 
and a der their own little ones in China 
Cit ay mense extent. These little ones 
Vs el ahi s female children, and the preva- 
a aly yafanticide, as it is called—that is, 
lence © murder—is readily admitted by the 
OF Ca Though there is a vast amount 
Raid and every body knows it, yet nobody 
justifies 4t or approves It, only saying that 
it is often necessary, especially among the 
poor, and where too many girls are born 
to rich parents. It exists more in the 
Bae 4c districts than in the cities, where 
Baniibies can often be given away or sold 
to bad men to be reared for bad uses. x 

In the neighborhood of the large cities 
of China towers OF tombs are provided to 
receive the bodies of the poor little girls, 
whom their parents do not think it worth 
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while to reat» Thousands and tens of 
thousands, there is every reason to fear, 
are thus annually destroyed. The parents 
often think a female infant will cost them 
more than she will ever be worth to them, 
and thus, to save the expense of bringing 
her up, they quietly take her to one of 
these receptacles and there leave her to 
die. 

In some farming districts the families 
which have several girls born to them. 
destroy all after one or two, unless some- 
of their acquaintances desire them to bring | 
up as future wives of their boys. The: 
principal methods of destroying these little 
ones are by drowning in a tub of water, by 
throwing into some running stream, or by 
burying alive. Sometimes instead of being 
killed or given away, the baby girls are 
exposed alive by the wayside or under 
some shelter, in hope that they will be 
taken up and cared for by some families 
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who would like to have them. The mis- | sionary’s house or chapel. It is only a 
sionaries of Christ gather up many of these | prophecy and a promise that the only thing 
little ones and care for them, and in places | to cure this and a thousand other evils in 
where the missionaries live the natives | China is the blessed Gospel of Jesus, who 
have learned this fact, and now often leave | said, “Suffer the little children to come 
their female infants at the door of the mis- | unto me.” 


AN 


heavy. Although gold has been 
known from the earliest ages, 
and is also a most ponderous 
metal, yet men never grow tired 
of it nor become restless under its burden- 
some weight. Quite the contrary; it seems 
the more they get of it the keener the 
striving for more, still more. Men have 
sweat, and bled, and died for gold, quenched 
every manly instinct, committed horrid 
crimes, and lost happiness, and heaven, 
and their souls for gold. How often dur- 
ing our great war for the Union men asked, 
“How’s gold ?” as though on its ups and 
downs depended the rise or fall of our 


country ! 


Gold has been highly esteemed since the 


jiest dawn of man’s history. It is first 
earlie ned in Genesis. The ancients used 
Beet oney and ornaments. Worse than 
it for used it for making idols. You will 
all, t Ee: the Israelites made a golden 
Meee ond worshiped it. People of this 
erteitened age” flatter themselves that 
en be not foolish, degraded idolaters. 
they ie they do not make golden calves 
Tis ship, but they make golden coin, 
to nie Ra solid, with shiny face and a 
Deer ecinating voice called the chink; 
most they lock it up in iron safes, and 
on it, and love it, and look to it 
for almost all earthly good, This is the 
eis essence of idolatry. 
su ch gold is found in California and 

Mu far Western States and Territories, 
Pay Atgiralia and the Ural Mountains. 
small quantities exist in Virginia and other 


States. 


Gold is generally found in thin scales 


rains; sometimes in large, irregular 
lied “nuggets.” It is said that a 
we found in the Ural Mountains, and 
iow in the Imperial Cabinet at St. Peters- 
burg, weighs nearly eighty pounds. Large 


or § 
masses Ca 
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O not call this subject cold and | masses, mixed with quartz, however, have 


been found in California and Australia. 

Gold is not met with in regular veins, 
but veins of quartz—a sort of rocky crys- 
tal—are found containing scattered parti- 
cles of gold. The quartz is crushed in 
mills furnished with stamping apparatus, 
and the gold is separated from the worth- 
less silicious mineral by means of water 
and mechanical and chemical contrivances. 

A great deal of gold is found in earthy 
deposits, among sand in the beds of rivers, 
where water washed it ages ago out of the 
ancient rocks where it first existed. The 
dirt is separated from the gold by careful 
washings ; the golden grains, being heavi- 
est, always sink to the bottom of any vessel, 
and so are gathered. 

Gold has a bright, yellow, sun-like color, 
which will not tarnish or rust on exposure 
to air or moisture. It is exceedingly heavy, 
being nineteen times as heavy as water, so 
that a thimbleful of gold will weigh 
as nineteen thimblefuls of water. 

Gold is the most malleable of metals ; 
that is, it can be hammered into extremely 
thin sheets or leaves. These have been 
beaten so thin that light could pass through 
them, appearing of a greenish yellow color. 
It is also very ductile, and can be drawn 
into fine wire or threads. In making gold- 
leaf the gold is first forged into thin plates, 
then, by means of steel rollers, these plates 
are rolled out into ribbons; a “ribbon” is 
divided in small squares, and each square 
is laid between leaves or sheets of goid- 
beater’s skin—a tough substance obtained 
from the intestines of animals. A sufficient 
number of small squares of gold and larger 
sheets of this tough, membranous material 
are piled up together, and the whole is then 
heavily beaten. When each little square 
of gold has spread well toward the edge 
of the sheets between which it lies, the 
gold-beater takes it out and divides it 


as much 
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again, and then arranges the pieces as 
before, and pounds them over again. This 
is repeated till the gold reaches the desired 
thinness. 

Gold-leaf has been hammered so thin 
that two hundred thousand leaves would be 
only an inch thick. A common-sized book 
made of such material would have four 
hundred thousand pages—enough to con- 
tain the thoughts of a thousand volumes. 
But such flimsy sheets could not be printed ; 
no golden thoughts would sparkle on the 
blank, yellow pages. Like many who have 
naught but their riches to recommend them, 
such a book would be very imposing, very 
ponderous, and very uninteresting. 

Very few chemical preparations will at- 
tack gold. But it may be dissolved in a 
mixture made of one part nitric acid and 
two parts hydrochloric acid. The old 
alchemists named this compound agua 
regia—royal water—because it has power 
to dissolve gold, the “king of the metals.” 

Pure gold is nearly as softas lead. Itis, 
therefore, unfit for coin until it is a//oyed,; 
that is, mixed with some baser metal, such 
as copper or silver, to give it stiffness and 
prevent wearing away too fast. United 
States gold coin is one-tenth alloy. 

The fineness of gold is estimated usually 
in carats. Thus gold perfectly pure is said 
to be twenty-four carats fine; a piece 
eighteen carats fine would be three-quar- 
ters—18-24—gold and one-quarter—6-24— 
alloy. An ounce of standard gold is worth 
about eighteen dollars. Gold ready for 

coinage at the mint is called bullion. 

Gold is useful in many of the arts. 
Metallic articles may be covered with a 
thin coating of gold by means of the elec- 
tro-plating or gilding process. Articles 
not metallic are gilded with gold-leaf. In 
this way books are lettered and ornamented. 

Much gold is diverted from good and 
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| necessary uses by being made into “jew- 
elry.” The wearing of gold gives one a 
coarse, barbaric sort of “splendor.” It is 
of very questionable taste, and it fosters a 
pride offensive to men and displeasing to 
God. Far above jewels of costliest gold is 
the “ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” 
The gold and silver belong to the Lord, 
and we ought to be very careful how we 
use it. 

The ancients believed in “the philoso- 
pher’s stone ””—a something or other that 
would, by its touch, change all things to 
gold. Many spent years searching for it. 
OF course it was never found, but in their 
careful researches after it discoveries were 
made of. things still very useful. Phos- 
phorus was thus discovered. 

Heathen mythology relates how a covet- 
ous king, Midas by name, having liberty 
from one of the fabulous deities to ask 
whatever he wished, requested that every 
thing he touched might become gold. His 
desire was granted, so runs the story; but 
he spon found it was a most evil wish, for 
even his food and drink were turned to 
gold. When nearly *famished he desired 
that the gift might be recalled. Thus 
avarice often overreaches itself. 

Wisdom is better than gold, for “it can 
not be gotten for gold.” I wish you would 
read Job xxviii and Prov. viii, where the 
excellency of wisdom is praised in lofty 
strains of poetic beauty. Yet our own 
wisdom and righteousness are nothing 
without Christ, for he says, “I counsel 
thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire that 
thou mayest be rich.” 

O, may we by faith in Christ Jesus do 
the truth and keep his commandments, and 
so have a “right to the tree. of life,” and 
enter in through the pearly gates into the 
beautiful city, whose street is “pure gold, 
as it were transparer’ glass !” 


MORE 


? N the afternoon, when Harry had 
amused himself awhile with 
tools and Lizzie with her games, 
they came to the sitting-room 

= where Aunt Mary was to repeat 
their request that she should tell them more 
about the ocean. 

“J shall be happy to continue our morn- 
ing’s talk,” said Aunt Mary, “for I love 


the ocean, and love to think and talk about | 


it. But before telling you more I should 
like to know if you remember what I have 
told you already. 

«J do,” said Harry, quickly; “you told 
us how Jarge the ocean is, how deep it is, 
and about the salt and other things in the 
water. You need not be afraid that I shall 
forget, for you know, ie sea is to be my 
home when I am a man, drawing himself 
up to his full height, as if by that means to 
hasten that longed-for period. “I always 
love to hear you sing that song, Aunt 


Mary,” he continued— 


«6A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep, 
where the scattered waters rave, 

And the winds their revels keep.’ 


1 wish I was on it now, in a big 

the waves rolling and dashing 

and the winds whistling through 
? 


O, but 
ship, with 
against it, a 
the riggins * 
«J do not 
Harry,” said 


wonder at your enthusiasm, 
Aunt Mary, “for the ocean is 
one of the grandest, most sublime objects 
in the world. It fills our minds with ad- 
miration, wonder, and awe as we think of 
its beauty and use, its vastness and power, 
and it teaches us that He who made it is 
all-powerful and good. Its appearance is 
ap changing; it seldom looks for two 
hours the same. Persons who live near 
the ocean love to watch its varied aspects. 
When the water is calm it looks like a 
mirror, and you can see an image beneath 


of every thing upon its surface.” 
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THE OCEAN. 


“Yes,” said Harry; “I remember when 
we sailed about the harbor at Eastport last 
Summer the water was as clear as glass, 
and the islands looked just as if they were 
double, only the image under the water was 
upside down.” 

‘And I remember, too,” said Lizzie, 
“how papa held me over the side of the 
boat, and showed me myself way down in 
the water looking up at me in the boat; 
and when I shook my head and laughed 
the one in the water shook her head and 
laughed too, and her curls went this way,” 
shaking her head and laughing merrily at 
the recollection. ‘ Then I beckoned to her 
and she beckoned to me;.and papa said he 
guessed that was a little mermaid inviting 
me to go and play with her; but I hugged 
papa tight, and he said he could not spare 
me to be a mermaid.” 

* And we saw the clouds way down under 
the water,” said Harry, “and the sky, and 
the vessels, and every thing just as plain 
as we can see ourselves in a glass; and the 
trees and rocks on the banks, too.” 

“You saw them because water reflects. 
light from objects, as a mirror does,” said 
Aunt Mary. ‘When the water is in that 
condition it looks blue because it reflects 
the color of the sky. Near the land it 
appears green from the color of the trees 
and grass. There is great variety in the 
color of the sea. Where the bottom is of 
white sand, and not very deep, the water 
appears of a grayish or apple-green color. 
In the Bay of Loango, west of Africa, it is 
red, because the bottom there is of that 
color. In the Gulf of Guinea it is white ; 
on the coast of Japan yellow; west of the 
Canary Isles it is green; in the Red Sea 
it appears red, and black around the Mel- 
dive Isles, in the Indian Ocean.” 

“J suppose the White Sea is white,” 
said Harry. 

“No,” replied Aunt Mary, “that is so 
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named on account of the great quantities 
of ice in it.” 

“And is the Black Sea black?” asked 
Lizzie. 

“No, but its surface is so frequently 
darkened by tempests that it is called the 
Black Sea,” replied Aunt Mary. “Some- 
times color is given to the ocean by little 
animals, or animalcules, as they are called. 
Travelers tell us that they often meet in 
sailing on the sea with long strips or 
patches of green, red, white, and yellow 
colored waters, made so by the vast number 
of these little variously colored animals. 
Then there are also plants in the ocean 
which cause it to appear of different 
colors.” 

“Plants in the ocean!” exclaimed both 
children in astonishment. 

“Yes, there are ocean or marine plants 
as well as land plants,” said Aunt Mary. 
“They are wonderful, and some of them 
are beautiful; but I will tell you more 
about them after awhile. At sunrise and 
sunset the sea, when calm, reflects the brill- 
jant clouds above it, and is illumined with 
the same gorgeous hues of gold, crimson, 
purple, and emerald that the sky is.” 

“A piece of poetry in our Reader,” said 
Harry, ‘says about a sunset— 


‘The sea was of the sky’s fair mold, 
The sky a sheet of burnished gold.’ 


When I’m a sailor, I shall see it,” he said, 
with much satisfaction in the anticipation. 

“And you will have opportunities of see- 
ing other brilliant sights at night,” said 
Aunt Mary. ‘ 

“ At night ?” repeated Lizzie. “I should 
think it would be pitch dark at night, unless 
the moon was shining,” sheadded. “What 
makes it bright then, Aunty ?” 

“First, I will tell you that this bright 
appearance is called the ‘phosphorescence 
of the sea.’ It is a wonderful and magnifi- 
cent sight,” said Mary. 

“©O, was that what we saw when we, went 
in the steam-boat to Maine?” asked Lizzie, 
suddenly recalling a beautiful sight. “Papa 
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took me to the end of the boat ”—Lizzie 
did not know that that part was the stern— 
“and the water was all foaming ever so far 
behind the boat, and it shone bright and 
looked as if it was full of stars, jumping up 
and down and playing with each other. O, 
it was so pretty !” clapping her hands with 
delight at the recollection. 

“That was the same thing,” replied her 
aunt; “but it does not always look as you 
saw it. In warm, tropical seas ?— 

“You mean in the seas near the equator, 
do n’t you ?” asked Harry. 

“Yes,” she continued ; ‘in tropical seas 
this phosphorescent appearance is much 
more beautiful than it is in waters as far 
north as we are. I have read accounts of 
a vessel sailing for twenty-three miles 
through what looked like a field of shining, 
sparkling snow, and when the sky was dark 
and very few stars to be seen.” 

“How splendid!” cried Harry with en- 
thusiasm. 

“And sometimes the sea appears to be 
one blaze of light, and the ship seems to 
be sailing through a sheet of blue and red 
fire,” continued Aunt Mary. 

“OQ dear,” said Lizzie, “I should be 
afraid it was fire and would burn us all up.” 

“JT guess a boy would not be afraid,” 
said Harry with a very fearless air. 

“There is no danger, although I should 
not be surprised if even a boy should feel 
a little something like fear at seeing it for 
the first time,” said Aunt Mary, smiling at 
Harry’s manner. 

“JT don’t believe Z should,” said Harry. 
“ But what makes the water look so when 
there is no sunlight to reflect?” 

“These appearances also are caused by 
myriads of little animals of various kinds 
in the water,” replied Aunt Mary. “Sail- 
ors sometimes catch them, and in a storm 
they are often thrown by the waves upon 
the ship’s deck. One kind are from three 
to seven inches long, and when under the 
water look like balls or cylinders of red-hot 
iron. Their bodies are covered with tuber- 
cles, which sparkle and shine like diamonds, 
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When they are quiet they are yellow and 
green in color. Others are so small that 
they can be seen only by a microscope. In 
a storm this luminous appearance of the 
sea is very grand and beautiful. The fiery 
waves rise and break in a silvery foam. 
Sometimes the crest or top of the wave is 
luminous, and when it breaks seems to 
scatter fire in every direction, and as the 
waves play and dash out the rocks they 
burst over them like showers of fire. It 
must be a magnificent sight.” ; 
«@Q, Aunty, do n’t you wish we could see 
it?” exclaimed Lizzie. “It must be a great 
deal prettier than the fire-works in the 


ark.” 
; «J guess it is,” said Harry. “I shall 
see it when I command a ship.” 


«| think you might invite aunty and me 
iso in your ship sometime,” said Lizzie. 

«well, 1 am going to take Aunt Marya 
lon yoyage—to Europe, if she wants to 
ong nd if you will promise not to be afraid 
pebcety thing I will invite you too,” said 
ey with a condescending air. 

“Thank you,” Aunt Mary said, “ for my 
‘vitation; but we shall want to be very 
invi hat you are a skillful navigator before 
sure t st our precious lives to your care.” 
ota if I am a Sailor at all I mean to be 

a one. I shall study navigation well 
; ane J start,” said Harry. 
Lats pright appearance of the sea at 

.., continued Aunt Mary, “is also 
Ee by dead fish and other decaying 


ause : 
mtter jn the water. 
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““T suppose they shine as decayed wood 
does,” said Harry. 

“And like fire-flies ; they shine, too, in 
the dark,” said Lizzie. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Mary, “they all shine 
from the same cause.” 

“I used to think,” said Harry, “that fire- 
flies would burn my hands if I caught 
them; but they will not, for I have caught 
them many a time.” 

“ They give light without heat enough to 
burn any thing,” said Aunt Mary. ‘But 
we can not talk longer now, and I have 
told you enough for one talk, I think.” 

“But, aunty,” urged Lizzie in a disap- 
pointed tone, ‘I want to hear about those 
plants.” 

“Some other time I will tell you about 
them, and of the flowers and gems at the 
bottom of the ocean,” said Aunt Mary. 

“Yes, and you won’t forget to tell us 
about a storm, and about whales, and ice- 
bergs, and the mountains under the sea, 
will you, Aunt Mary ?”? asked Harry. 

“J will try to think of every thing about 
the ocean that you can understand or be 
interested in, for it is a pleasure to instruct 
children when they really wish to learn, 
and when they remember what they are 
told,” Aunt Mary replied. 

“Well, Aunt Mary,” said Harry, “I 
thank you very much for telling us what 
you have; only do n’t forget the rest, 
please.” ; 

“So do I thank you, aunty; and I want 
to hear about all the rest, too,” said Lizzie. 


. 


THE CIRCASSIANS. 


ETWEEN those two great in- 
land seas, the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, lies a mountainous coun- 
4 try called Circassia, which is noted 
<2. ° for the bravery of its men and 
the beauty of its women. 

Circassia was a free country till about 


thirty years ago, when the Russians seized 
it. The Emperor Nicholas came down 
from St. Petersburg to see his new con- 
quest, and, at a meeting of Circassian 
chiefs, said in a rage, “Do you know that 
I have gunpowder enough to blow up all 
your mountains?” This was an unkindly 
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a bow, and sometimes a rifle, but always 
his sword, form his weapons. 

Our pictures represent a group of Cir- 
cassians in peace-time and a mounted war- 
rior ready for war, who, upon his milk-white 
steed, with his chain-armor, and helmet, 
and plume, looks like a knight-templar. 

The Circassian horses are small, of good 
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breed and of great beauty. The men are 
trained in riding from childhood, and be- 
come very expert. The animals are won 
derfully sure-footed, and spring from rock 
to rock and across chasms with surprising 
accuracy, and a Circassian prizes his horse 
and his sword before any thing in the 
world. 
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THE CAPTIVE CZAR IVAN. 
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[ think it would be a very fine thing 
to be a prince, to be waited upon 
by liveried servants, and called 
3 your Royal Highness, to dress in 
velvet and soft raiment, to ride in a state 
carriage and dwell in a stately palace, 
whose halls and saloons are frescoed, 

carved, and tapestried. 

O, yes; all that sounds very fine even to 
American boys and girls, who ave princes 
and princesses, each and all. But let me 
tell you, it is sometimes one of the very 
saddest things in the world to be a prince. 
I did not mean to tell you any more sor- 
rowful stories just now, having taken you 
so lately into the dismal dungeon of Baron 
Trenck, but this narrative follows so natu- 
rally our sketch of Peter the Great that we 
must relate it here. 

Ivan VI, Czar of Russia, was born in 
1739. By the will of his aunt, the Em- 
press Anne, he was proclaimed Emperor 
when he was only two months old. Solemn 
parchments were sealed, death-warrants 
signed, army orders given, heads struck 
off in the name of the unconscious babe 
who lay under the coronet in the gilded 
cradle. 

All of a sudden, and while Ivan was still 
too young to feel himself more exalted 
than the gold-laced pages who handed him 
his rattle-boxes, there was a conspiracy in 
the palace which ended in the overthrow of 
the royal babe and the enthronement of 


DARE say my young readers | Elizabeth, youngest daughter of our great 


Czar Peter. 

Ivan, with his father and mother, was 
shut up in the castle at Riga; but so un- 
easy was the Government respecting them 
that they were frequently hurried from one 
prison to another, and kept in a constant 
state of terror and bewilderment. Finally 
they were taken to Orenburg, in the south- 
eastern part of Russia. 

Here a very unlucky thing happened to 
Ivan. He found a friend. This friend, 
who was a monk, succeeded in spiriting 
him away from his guards, and was getting 
well on toward Germany when, at Smolensk, 
they were overtaken. His young charge 
was taken from him and thrust into the 
massive fortress of Schliisselburg, a few 
miles out of St. Petersburg. He never 
saw his father and mother again. 

Ivan was only six years old when the 
heavy gates were closed behind him, and 
he was carried down into the casements of 
the castle. There was one blessed loop- 
hole through which a little dim twilight 
crept into his cell, but that was immediately 
bricked up. This was all that remained to 
the greatest landed potentate in Europe—a 
reeking, underground room, where not a 
ray of sunlight or a sound of the outer 
world ever penetrated. The poorest peas- 
ant boy who wore wooden shoes and a 
sheepskin jacket, who ate black bread and 
cabbage-soup all the year round, was far 
better off than he. 


The Captive Czar Ivan. 


He was not, to be sure, left without the 
sight of a human face, like Caspar Hauser, 
but it was often forbidden him to speak to 
the two officers who kept watch day and 
night within his cell. If he spoke to them 
they were forbidden to reply, and so it often 
happened that these three human beings 
passed months without a word of conversa- 
tion between them. Even when the re- 
striction on speech was removed it was 
strictly enjoined that no kind of knowledge 
should be imparted to him. 

But it is said that a brave German officer 
who was one of his jailers dared the knout, 
dared Siberia, dared the safety of his head, 
that he might teach the prince to read. 
Yet of this we can not be certain. 

- It is difficult to conceive how the poor 
assed the years away, with the dull, 


Be, ae always burning, the damp, foul 
a ays around him, and the mute, 


watchful faces of his jailers always looking 
These men were often changed 


ion attachment should spring up and 
they should help him to escape. Eight 


ee paced the corridor leading to his 


ie ‘ 
sold night, and these, too, were 


cell day and 


d. 
n change . 
Bsc etimes, when the guard was relieved, 


the iron-ribbed door was left ajar a moment. 
Then the princes who felt a boy’s curiosity 
agerness to explore the mysterious 
and ¢ Pibut him, would timidly slip out, 
courts nt muskets silently leveled at his 
but eig ade him quickly retrace his steps. 
breast Be think he remembered his father 
s mother? Do you think his heart 
ned for the comparatively happy days 
ache they shared his prison with him? I 
when t tell, but it is probable their names, 
can no ever recalled, gradually slipped from 
being me, In time, it is said, he came 
petitieve the whole world was made up 
to o guards and prisoners. Ivan had a 
ue constitution, and managed to grow 
goo palely vegetate, let us say rather, as a 
potato grows in a cellar. 
One day a covered cart drove under the 
archways of Schliisselburg, and a written 
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order was delivered to the commandant, 
requiring him to send Ivan under a strong 
escort to St. Petersburg. Can you con- 
ceive what the youth’s feelings were when, 
after a hurried, muffled journey, he found 
himself standing alone in the gilded saloon 
of the imperial palace? It must have 
seemed as magical and bewildering as the 
cave of the fairies to Aladdin. 

Elizabeth came in, royally appareled, no 
doubt, for she had a passion for fine clothes, 
and left sixteen thousand dresses in he 
wardrobes when she died, besides chests 
and bales of ribbons, gloves, laces, and all 
manner of splendid trinkets, all of which 
were left to molder away because they had 
belonged to an Empress. 

When she saw the pale, sad-faced, broken- 
spirited captive standing there she burst 
into tears, and embraced him with much 
tenderness. The boy wept, too—wept with 
gratitude, for he had never to his memory 
heard the gentle voice of a woman, and she 
seemed unto him an angel. 

The interview lasted long. No body 
knows exactly what was said, but doubtless 
Elizabeth, while the pitiful impulse was on 
her, made him many tender protestations 
of gentler treatment, and probably promised 
to adopt him as her successor. 
tiers, wondering what these things might 
mean, shook their heads solemnly in the 
ante-chambers and listened behind the 
tapestries. Some of them had taken a 
prominent part in the dethronement of the 
prince, and they trembled lest their hour 
of doom was come. 

What, then, was their amazement to hear 
the Empress coolly call for the captain of 
the escort and remand her prisoner back to 
his dungeon! She had sent for him merely 
because she wanted a new excitement, a 
fresh sensation! The emotion was ex- 
hausted, and she had no further use for 
him. He might rot in his cell for aught 
she cared. 

Such was this strange, anomalous prin- 
cess. She had abolished the death penalty 
because it gave her an unpleasant feeling 
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to sign ent meaica herself | fal palace of his ancestors; CRniMnana warrant, and vaunted herself 
much on her humanity. But she permitted 
her ministers to cut and pull out tongues 
by their roots, and to lacerate criminals so 
barbarously with the knout that they gen- 
erally died in horrible torture. She herself, 
the good-natured, bestial creature, was most 
of the time in a state of disgusting in- 
toxication. 

Back, then, the unfortunate youth was 
taken in the muffled cart to the grim prison, 
whose cold stones looked colder, whose 
dark vaults looked darker because he had 
caught a glimpse of a splendid world with- 
out, and had seen a tender woman who 
wept over and pitied him! 

Six years more and the besotted Empress 
was laid to molder in the tombs of the 
czars—six years of added misery to Ivan, 
in whose breast a dim longing and ex- 
pectancy had been awakened. Think what 
that was, ye boys and girls who feel it an 
intolerable penance to wait a month, a 
week, for some promised pleasure. 

Peter III ascended the throne—a prince 
who, with many faults and weaknesses, had 
some great human thoughts for his country. 
He had heard many strange, romantic 
stories about the boy who was so mysteri- 
ously shut up at Schliisselburg. Some 
said he was an idiot, some said he was a 
saint and angel; so, disguising himself like 
a private gentleman, and pretending to be 
an old friend of the family, he went to see 
him. 

Of this second’ royal visit we find no 
record, Ivan had grown to be a man more 
than twenty years old, with pleasing, regu- 
lar features and an expression of goodness 
and gentleness. Peter must have been 
very favorably impressed, for he declared 
his intention to remove the prince and make 
him heir to the throne. » 

Now, at last, matters seemed, like the 
concluding chapter to a romantic tale, to 
be coming to a joyful ending. I fancy his 
prison pallet seemed less hard) since he 
could dream of the magnanimous czar who 
was coming to rescue him, and the beauti- 
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ful palace of his ancestors, one glimpse of 
which was all that brightened his wan, 
barren life. 

But the romantic tale was #of coming 
out right—the good fairy was zo¢ coming 
to deliver him. Peter III, after a reign of 
six months, was oaassteate People had 
misgivings that his handsome, intriguing 
young wife knew more about his death than 
she chose to tell, and so they only looked 
at each other when they saw her wringing 
her hands and going into hysterics over it. 
At any rate she immediately ascended the 
throne as Catherine II, and the sound of 
her coronation bells was a death-knell to 
the hopes of our poor captive. 

Catherine knew there had been several 
conspiracies in the reigns of her prede- 
cessors to place Ivan on the throne; all 
discovered and crushed before they became 
formidable. She knew that wherever there 
was a discontent his name was mysteri- 
ously whispered; so she resolved to see 
this dangerous fellow and judge about him 
for herself 

What impression he made upon her it is 
impossible to know, but she loudly pro- 
claimed that she found him a driveling 
idiot, incapable of good or evil. Soon after 
she said he was a beastly drunkard, then a 
madman, then a furious savage, who could 
not be suffered to go at large. She said, 
moreover, he could not articulate properly, 
but only mumble a sort of unintelligible 
gibberish. This may have been partly and 
sadly true, for what chance had he ever 
had of practicing human speech? All we 
know certainly is that she strictly enjoined 
his keepers to assassinate him should any 
attempt be made to rescue him. 

The people, especially the peasantry, had 
long been whispering—for then people only 
viispexed under their breath about State 
affairs—‘‘ They do say our young Czar shut 
up in the fortress is a fine, manly fellow. 
Ah, would that he had his rights!” But 
the Russian is sluggish, and so nothing 
came of these black whispers. 

At length, in 1764, Captain Mirowitsch, 
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Commander of the prisoner’s guard, formed | The next morning Ivan’s corpse was 
the wild resolve to raise a revolt and place | exposed to the populace, that all might see 
Ivan on the throne. The attempt was mad- | that the mysterious captive was really dead. 
ness, since he had neither rank, influence, | So piteous were their lamentations over the 
Nor allies; but having corrupted a few of | sacred form of their Czar that a revolt 
the guard, and deceived others, he led them | being feared it was hastily wrapped in a 
at dead of night to batter down the prison- | sheepskin and thrust under ground. ; 
er’s door. They drew a cannon into the - So “hat ghost was laid, and Catherine 
arched passage, but before itt could be | lived long and prosperously. And yet, in 
fired the door opened from within and the | the great day, I would rather bring that 
two officers came forward holding up the | poor, withered, joyless life of Ivan to lay 
mangled body of the prince. They had before the Judge than those of the two 
promptly obeyed the stern orders of their | famous, dissolute women who wore his 


Empress. crown. 
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CLARA SNOW. 
et little valley, You must know her queenly title, 
In a quiet 


where the grass is fresh and green, 
d the early morning blossoms 
An -, their petals in the stream ; 
ee the meadow-lark is singing 
Thro’ the orcharcds, white with bloom, 
And the gentle breeze is stirring 
eh a wealth of glad perfume ; 
Tn a cottage, brown and low, 
Lives our gentle Clara Snow. 


4 ither pomp nor splendor 
There an ite rustic home, 
aie roses love to wander 
Ber that antiquated dome; 
ly, in the balm of morning, 
ss fragile form is seen ; 
Cc ig neither gay nor dashing, 
She re they call her “little queen ar? 
Bea itest of the flowers we know, 
Js our gentle Clara Snow. 


You have seen the little maiden 
“Where the flowers were rich and rare, 
Seen her face of brightest sunshine, 
Se d her wealth of golden hair ; 
Be a neither silks nor jewels, 
She is of a modest mien, 
She has neither throne nor scepter, 
Yet they say she is a “queen ;” 
Strangers whisper as they go, 
“There is gentle Clara Snow.” 
Vor, I1.—19 
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Why amid the flowers so fair, 
She is called the purest, sweetest, 
In the kingdom rich and rare ; 
You must know why others love her, 
Why her memory is so green, 
Why no blossom is above her, 
Where she reigns a little queen : 
She has never known a foe, 
Gentle, patient Clara Snow. 


She is ever kind, forgiving, 
Ever ready to obey, 
And her willing feet are always 
Running in the shining way ; 
Gentle in her loving spirit, 
Glad to do a kindly deed, 
Thinking little of her comfort, 
Caring most for others’ need; 
Do you wonder why we know 
Her as “ gentle Clara Snow?” 


It is whispered—whispered softly, 
That the angels pure and white 
Come to visit gentle Clara, 
Thro’ the shadows of the night; 
Come to see her every morning 
From their shining home above, 
And they hover o’er her pathway 
On their gentle wings of love; 
And wherever she may go, 
She is “gentle Clara Snow.” 
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THE ELEPHANT. 


Gtx a previous article it was stated 


ce feat the pachyderms include the 

largest animals now living upon 

the land. It may here be added 

S that the largest and the most 

powerful of all the living pachyderms is the 
elephant. 

There are two kinds or species of ele- 
phant; one found in India and other warm 
countries of Asia, and called the Indian or 
Asiatic elephant; the other found in Africa, 
and called the African elephant. These 
two species do not differ very greatly in 
their size, although the Indian elephant is 
a little larger than the African, but they 
differ in the form of the head and in the 
structure of their teeth and feet; and the 
ears and tusks of the Indian elephant are 
considerably smaller than those of the 
African species. 

The size of the elephant is gigantic, a 
full-grown animal being about ten feet high 
and fifteen feet long. Its form is very 
heavy and massive, and seemingly wholly 
destitute of either grace or beauty; but it 
is of such immense proportions, so far ex- 
ceeding those of any other Jand animal, 
that the appearance of the elephant in its 
native forest is very majestic and imposing. 
Its head is very large, and is supported by 
a short, thick, and very stout neck; its 
back is high, long, and arched, and its legs 
look more like great strong pillars made to 
bear the weight of the heavy body than 
like the legs of ordinary quadrupeds. 

Two of the elephant’s teeth grow into 
enormous tusks, six or eight and sometimes 
even ten feet in length, and weighing many 
pounds. The largest tusks of which we 
have any account weighed three hundred 
and fifty pounds! From these tusks comes 
the ivory which is used in the manufacture 
of combs, knife-handles, chessmen, and 
many other useful and beautiful articles. 
Both in Asia and in Africa elephants are 


hunted for the ivory which they furnish, 
and many thousand tusks are carried to 
England every year. In the town of Shef 
field alone there are said to be five hundred 
workers in ivory. 

The elephant uses his large tusks to 
drive off his enemies, and to root up small 
trees, and to break down the branches of 
large ones, either that he may feed upon 
the leaves and tender twigs, or that he may 
make a passage for his huge body through 
the thick forests. 

But the most peculiar and the most re- 
markable feature that the elephant pos- 
sesses is its proboscis, or trunk. This 
wonderful organ—which almost equals the 
hand of man, and in some respects far ex- 
ceeds that of the monkey—is simply the 
nose of the elephant greatly lengthened. 
It is made up of many thousand small 
muscles, which are intertwined and inter- 
laced in every direction; and thus the 
trunk is extremely flexible, and the elephant 
can extend or shorten it, or he can bend, 
twist, and curve it in any manner and in 
any direction that he pleases. At the end 
of the trunk there is a curious appendage 
which serves as a sort of finger, and with it 
the elephant can easily pick up very small 
articles ; tame elephants are trained by their 
keepers to pick up pennies and even needles 
to amuse those who come to see them. 

The trunk of the elephant serves a great 
variety of purposes. It is at the same 
time the organ of smell, of touch, of pre- 
hension, and of defense. With it the ele- 
phant seizes hold of every thing he wishes 
to carry to his mouth, water as well as food, 
for when the elephant wishes to drink he 
sucks up the water into his nostrils, and 
then bending his trunk and placing the end 
in his mouth, pours the water into his 
throat. The trunk thus answers the pur- 
pose of a long neck, which could not sup- 
port the weight of the animal’s enormous 


head with its heavy tusks. 
By means of this wonderful 
trunk the elephant can uproot 
great trees, untie knots, open 
locks, draw the cork from a 
bottle, and even write with a 
Pen; and with it he strips 
the trees of their branches, 
Or grasps his enemy and 
dashes him to the ground. 
The trunk is also the organ 
of the voice, and through it 
the elephant utters strong, 
trumpet-like tones. 

The skin of the elephant 
is usually of a dark ash-color, 
but sometimes it |S pure 
white, or white tinged with 
rose-color. The white ele- 
phant is held in great esteem 
by some of the people ot 
farther India, and the kings 
of Siam and Pegu have been 
proud to add to their titles 
that of “King of the White 
Elephant.” These animals 
Were kept in palaces, where 
they were attended by a large number of 
servants. They were fed out of vessels 
of gold and silver, and they were adorned 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. 

The elephant possesses very acute senses, 
its sight is keen, MS hearing is very quick, 
and its sense of smell is extremely delicate. 
It is also a VeTY intelligent animal, and re- 
members kindness shown to it as well as 
fafenness. (its disposition ts naturally mild, 
and gentle, and very peaceful, but if the 
elephant is jnsulted or abused he becomes 
irritable, and often exhibits a furious and 
revengeful ferocity, and he will watch his 
opportunity to deal a death-blow to one 
who has cheated him out of offered food, 
or who has treated him very harshly, or 
otherwise injured him. Those keepers who 
have needlessly inflicted blows upon the 
elephants in their charge have felt the fatal 
effects of their conduct. 

The following true story illustrates the 
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revengeful nature of the injured elephant: 
When the Vizier of Oude sent his embassy 
to meet Lord Cornwallis at Calcutta there 
was among the elephants that carried the 
baggage one with a number of people on 
his back. This elephant, suddenly becom- 
ing irritated by a violent, and, as far as 
known, an undeserved stroke with the 
hawkuss—a sharp iron carried by the ele- 
phant-drivers—snatched the driver from 
his seat, held him up in his trunk so as to 
render escape or aid impossible, and after 
suspending him a few moments, as if in 
warning to others, deliberately dashed him 
to pieces. 

In their native forests elephants usually 
live together in herds, consisting of from 
forty to one hundred individuals. The old- 
est marches at the head of the troop, and 
the next in age watches the. rear. Their 
food consists wholly of vegetation, an enor- 
mous quantity of which is required to 
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support the life of such huge animals. 
They feed to a great extent upon the leaves 
and branches of trees, and thus in a short 
time whole forests are destroyed. But in 
those hot countries where elephants have 
their home the growth of vegetation is very 
rapid, and thus the forests are soon re- 
stored. If it were not for this, and if veg- 
etation grew as slowly as in our climate, 
where it is suspended during a portion of 
the year, even the vast areas these animals 
occupy in Asia and Africa would not afford 
them a sufficient supply of food. 

The elephant lives to a very great age— 
nearly two hundred years. 

The elephant is peculiarly adapted to be 
useful to man, not Only on account of its 
vast strength, but also because of its won- 
derful docility and intelligence, and from 
the earliest times it has been tamed and 
brought under the dominion of the human 
race. It has been used in battle, in the 
theater, in hunting, and in royal proces- 
sions, and also as a beast of burden and 
of draught. When taken young it is easily 
tamed, and when full-grown it can carry 
about two thousand pounds weight, and 
can travel from thirty to forty miles a day 
without being much fatigued. It is also 
trained to do many other kinds of useful 
work. With its trunk it loads and unloads 
boats, pulls at a tackle, rolls, lifts, and 
carries barrels and hogsheads ; in a word, 
it does the work of oxen, horses, and men. 

Perhaps my readers may like to know 
how the wild elephants are caught. In the 
regions where elephants live the elephant- 
catchers make a large, strong pen of beams 
and logs of wood, the upright parts being 
set very deep in the ground so as to stand 
firm. From the large pen there is an open- 
ing into a smaller one, and from this into 
another still smaller. After the pens are 
all ready many hundred men surround a 
Jarge herd of elephants and begin to drive 
them toward the pens. As elephants are 
very much afraid of fire, the men, build fires 
at night, and these keep the elephants from 
trying to get out of the ring which the men 
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have formed around them. During the 
day-time the people keep up a loud noise 
with drums, rattles, and the firing of mus- 
kets. The elephants are thus gradually 
driven forward nearer and nearer to the 
pens, and at last the herd, or a part of it, 
is made to enter the large pen, the entrance 
to which is at once tightly closed. The 
elephants now perceive that they are en- 
trapped, and bellow loudly with rage, but 
seeing no passage except into the next 
pen, after some delay, they enter it in the 
hope of escape. Finally they enter the 
smallest of the pens; from this a long 
passage leads to the open country, but so 
narrow that the elephant can not turn 
around in it, and only one animal at a time 
can pass along. Into this passage the 
elephants, one by one, are driven or coaxed 
by food; and as soon as one ventures in 
the door behind him is quickly closed; he 
is then bound with strong ropes, and a 
strong rope is also put around his neck, 
and each end of the rope is fastened to a 
well-trained tame elephant, and thus the 
tame elephant helps his master to take the 
captured one to two large trees, to both 
of which he is securely fastened. The 
elephant at first roars and struggles, and 
tries hard to get away; but soon he be- 
comes tired out, and weak, and hungry, 
and is willing to eat the food which is 
brought to him; and so he grows more and 
more tame every day, and at last he comes 
to like the man who brings him food, and 
obeys him as his master. 

In India the elephant is used in hunting 
wild animals, the hunters riding to the 
chase upon the elephant’s back, and many 
years ago it was much more used than now. 
The princes and rich men of India once 
kept very large herds of elephants for the 
use of themselves and their friends, and 
when one of these princes went on a hunt- 
ing excursion he made it a very grand 
affair. 

When the Governor or Prince of Oude 
went to the hunt, which was usually in the 
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thousand armed men on horses, ten thou- 
sand armed men on foot, seven or eight 
hundred elephants, and from forty thousand 
to sixty thousand persons called camp- 
followers, who carried along food and 
merchandise. This great host started from 
Lucknow, and the prince, mounted upon an 
elephant, rode in the center of the line. 
On and on they moved, the elephants and 
their riders, the horsemen, the footmen, and 
the camp-followers, trampling down the 
grass, flowers, bushes, and the fields of 
grain that were in their path. When they 
reached the hunting-grounds a camp was 
formed, and for wecks and weeks all kinds 
of wild animals were hunted and killed. 
The elephant is the only animal that can 
be ridden in the tiger-hunt ; horses and 
camels are 5° afraid of tigers they can not 
be used at all for this purpose. ‘The scent 
of the elephant is so keen that he knows 
when he is near 4 tiger, even when the 
beast is hidden 17 the thick jungle; and 
when he finds himself near one of these 
powerful and ferocious wild beasts he is 
very uneasy, and holds his trunk very high 
up, so that the tiger can not spring upon it 
and tear and wound it, or he thrusts it far 
into his mouth, so that his tusks stand out 
beyond it, and thus if the tiger spring upon 
the elephant he 15 caught upon the sharp 
tusks. If the tiger attacks him he tries to 
get the tiger under his feet so as to crush 
him, Sometimes ithe elephant plunges for- 
ward, and with his tusks pierces through 
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the tiger and pins him to the ground, killing 
him upon the spot; sometimes the elephant 
catches him upon his tusks and tosses him 
high in the air, or throws him violently to a 
great distance. 

Although elephants are now found only 
in the warmer countries of Asia and Africa, 
they were once abundant both in Europe 
and America. This is known to be true 
from their bones, which are dug out of the 
earth in these places. And less than 
seventy-five years ago an elephant covered 
with long hair was found incased in ice on 
the coast of Siberia. This animal was dis. 
covered by a hunter near the mouth of the 
Lena River. He first saw it in the year 
1799; it was frozen in the ice, and looked 
only like a huge, shapeless mass; he ap- 
proached as near to it as he could, but 
could not make out what it was. In the 
Summer of 1800 it was more exposed, and 
in 1801, when the hunter again visited the 
spot, he saw the entire side of a gigantic 
animal, and one of its enormous tusks ; 
but it was not until the Summer of 
which was warmer than usual, that he was 
able to secure the tusks. Althoush this 
elephant had probably lain there thousanae 
of years, its flesh was in such a State of 
preservation that the dogs, bears, wolves 
and foxes fed upon it; and two years lates 
when it was again visited, little remained 
besides a part of the skin and the skeleton. 
The latter is now preserved in the Museum 
of Natural History at St. Petersburg. 
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($9 BOUT Emma’s first visit to the 
] city, 1 am going to tell you, chil- 
dren. But first I shall tell you 
AZ) ow she earned that visit, and 
~%, now careful, patient work, pre- 
t and the recreation. 
cee, ae first days of the school va- 
cation, and Emma had looked forward to 


this time and formed many plans; but they 
were all frustrated by the sudden and dan- 
gerous sickness of Rose, the baby’s nurse. 

Rose was a Colored girl, an orphan, who 
had lived with Emma’s mamma for five 
years, and had been nurse and playmate 
for the two younger children. As soon as 
Emma heard her mamma suggest a fear 
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lest the fever might prove contagious, she 
volunteered her services as nurse for baby 
John and sister Nettie. 

“TI will keep them clear away from the 
sick-room, mother, and you can go in and 
out without fear of John’s following you,” 
said she. 

Mamma gladly accepted the proposal ; 
and, although in a few days the doctor pro- 
nounced the disease to be a form of bilious, 
with no danger of contagion, yet, as Rose 
continued ill for two long months, and 
needed much of mother’s care and atten- 
tion, Emma cheerfully continued her self- 
imposed labor. e 

Early in the morning—except in some 
few cases when she overslept herself—after 
performing her own toilet, she would creep 
gently into her mother’s room, that she 
might not arouse her in case she was hav- 
ing a restful nap after a fatiguing night— 
for though black Dinah, the cook, watched 
the sick nurse at night, yet baby John was 
teething, and often restless and wakeful— 
seating herself by the side of the crib, she 
would watch the first waking movement 
of the baby; and when his round, black 
eyes, would open, and catch sight of the 
pleasant, waiting face, there would be no 
outcry, but an eager stretching out of the 
hands. Emma would gently Zush his out- 
breaks of mirth as she put on the little 
shoes and stockings, buttoned the little 
dress, and, taking him to her own bed- 
room, washed the bright, rosy cheeks, and 
curled the golden hair. Mamma often lay 
with half-closed eyes, watching the pro- 
ceedings, and rested quite as much by the 
little daughter’s thoughtful care as any nap 
could rest her. 

Baby John was nearly two years old, 
and, since Rose’s sickness, he had been 
promoted to the dignity of a high chair at 
the table. This high chair had been va- 
cated for his use by sister Nettie, who had 
yielded to Emma’s entreaties that she was 
a big girl now and did not need it. Time 
would fail me to tell of the many ways in 
which Emma relieved mamma of the care 
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of John—how she tried to remember his 
pinafore as he was lifted to the table—how 
she cooled his tea and cut up his food, ete. 
Emma’s home was in the State of Dela- 
ware, and the fields around her father’s 
house were surrounded by the beautiful 
Osage Orange hedges, whicn every one 
must notice who travels in the northern 
part of that State: near the house was a 
long, green lane, bordered on each side 
by the beautiful hedges, and at the foot 
of the lane a little stream ran, which was 
crossed by a small bridge. Emma’s father 
had placed a close lattice-work paling on 
each side of the bridge, so that there 
was no danger of the children’s slipping 
through; and here they could stand and 
watch the little fish swim rapidly past. 
This lane and bridge was Emma's favor- 
ite resort, with brother John and sister 
Netty. There were high, grassy, shady — 
banks by the side of the hedges, and they 
were just in sight of home, and it was easy 
to run to the house to bring what was 
needed for their play. Emma had rolled 
several large stones into proper positions, 
and, with the aid of a few planks, she 
formed very comfortable seats; and so she 
had arranged a parlor and a dining-room: 
the place she had selected for a dining- 
room was where a large, beautiful chesnut- 
tree had been left standing in the field, 
near the hedge, and its great branches 
shaded the lane and formed a roof for her 
house. Every morning, when the weather 
was fit, little John was put in his carriage, 
and Emma, and five-year-old sister Nettie, 
walked by his side down to “ Chestnut Cot- 
tage,” as Emma had named the place. But 
baby John was not all the carriage con- 
tained; under the seat was a cup and a 
bottle of milk for John; no city milk, but 
pure, unadulterated country milk, fresh 
from the cow: this Emma would place in 
a cool, mossy cupboard, made between two 
stones, right up in the densest shade of the 
hedge; then there was a basket for “play 
parties,” containing sometimes bread and 
butter and fruit, sometimes cold chicken, 
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or pieces of pie, sometimes biscuits; but 
whatever Dinah had packed in it, very little 
that was eatable ever found its way back 
to the house: then sister Nettie’s doll and 
doll-cradle always had a place in the foot 
of the carriage, unless brother John took a 
notion to kick, and then it would have to 
be removed, and patiently lugged by Emma 
and Nettie. Hid away in the cradle, or in 
the girls’ pockets, were thimbles, needles, 
spools of cotton, and doll-baby clothes, and 
often a nice picture-book. 

Arrived at the rustic dining-room, these 
things were all transferred to their appro- 
priate places, and Emma, letting John play 
about, would begin the doll-baby sewing, 
while Nettie put the house in order. This 
sewing was often interrupted by brother 
John’s calls for attention. Sometimes they 
would ride him down to the brook and 
watch him gather stones and thrust his 
little bands through the openings in the 
work side and let them spiash in the 


ice- 
sate They knew that they were safe, and 


water. f 
that they were at no forbidden pastime. 
Then would come the grand party. Had 


you seen the way they ate you would have 
redicted that they would have no appetite 
a dinner, and yet they had. 

Sometimes Johnny fell asleep at the table, 
and Emma would lay him in his little car- 
‘ fixing his carriage-pillow gently under 
nage, ad and drawing the carriage Afghan 
his iM about him. Often when the dinner- 
Pet eeane his nap was unfinished, and he 
bel rolled up to the house asleep, to finish 
was Bap in his carriage on the shady 
his h, with the big watch-dog Towser for 
puardian, while Emma and Nettie ate their 


dinners. 


But if I keep on thus I shall be a long 


; ing to the city visit; and so I 
Bee eA you hurriedly about the day when 
Lise said Rose was well enough to see 
ne children for a while, and how gladly 
they mounted the stairs that led to the 
servant’s room, helping little John; and 
how baby John, “the darling,” knew Rose, 
“though he had not seen her for six whole 
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weeks.” After that came a rapid conva- 
lescence—if you don’t know that word, 
children, look in the dictionary—for Rose 
and the children were allowed to go to her 
room to take her bright pictures, or fresh 
flowers or fruit; and at last came the wészt 
to the city. 

Emma’s mamma was glad to give her 
this unexpected pleasure. But you will, 
perhaps, be surprised to hear how short it 
was—only one day—she left home in the 
morning and returned at night—it was as 
long a time as mamma could stay away. 

I need not tell you that Emma was up 
early in the morning, and ready long before 
Silver Tail, the family horse, was harnessed 
for the ride to the railroad station. How 
she enjoyed the bright early ride to the 
station in the beautiful October morning— 
for October had set in—how eagerly she 
wished Silver Tail to travel, lest they should 
be too late for the iron-horse. Too late! 
they were too early; and they waited in the 
ladies’ saloon at the depot for quite awhile. 
When papa came in to hand mamma the 
tickets he had purchased he asked for 
Emma’s little pocket-book. It contained 
her little savings—five cents and ten cents, 
to the amount of sixty cents—and her eyes 
fairly danced with joy when papa placed in 
it ¢wo dollars for her own use. It was 
more money than she had ever had at one 
time in her life; and though, perhaps, to 
some of my readers it may seem but a 
small sum, it made Emma feel very rich. 

The whistle was heard; there was a stir 
in the depot, a rush for the cars; and soon 
Emma found herself comfortably seated 
by the side of her mamma, while papa, 
standing on the platform, waved a good-by 
as they went past him. She was fairly 
started—she was going to Philadelphia. 

The railroad upon which she was travel- 
ing ran through the peninsula which con- 
tains the State of Delaware and the Eastern 
Shores of Maryland and Virginia—find it 
on your maps, children. Soon they crossed 
a canal, and then they came to the side of 
a river, and when Emma began to ask 
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about the river, her mamma drew out a 
pocket-map of Delaware, which she un- 
folded and let her study the line of the rail- 
road over which they were passing. She 
found that the canal they had crossed was 
the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, con- 
necting the two bays—the Delaware and 
Chésapeake—and that the river by whose 
side they were passing was the Delaware 
River. After passing town after town they 
reached Wilmington. Emma had studied 
geography enough to know that Wilming- 
ton is comparatively a small city; and yet, 
as they rode past its suburbs, it so far ex- 
ceeded her previous ideas of a city that she 
said, “Indeed, mamma, I can’t see how 
Philadelphia can be much larger.” : 

About noon the train stopped at the 
Philadelphia depot, and our travelers, taking 
a horse-car, found themselves in the heart 
of the city. Leaving the cars at Market- 
street, her mamma said, “ Now, Emma, we 
must make good use of our time, for in five 
hours we must be at the cars again.” 

After a pleasant dinner at a restaurant 
Emma was undecided as to the merits of 
the book-stores, the toy-stores, or the dry- 
goods-stores, so mamma said they would 
stop at the ones they came to first. 

First was a book-store, and when the 
gentlemanly clerk placed on the counters 
toy-books and juvenile works Emma was 
absolutely bewildered. Mamma took an 
opportunity while Emma was absorbed in 
the books to purchase and transfer to her 
valise without attracting Emma’s attention 
a set of the “Dotty Dimple Series,” in- 
tended as a present for the little girl when 
they should reach home. 

After a long search Emma said, “ Mamma, 
I want ‘Mother Goose’ for Nettie; there 
is nothing better than ‘Mother Goose’ 
yet.” 

And so a beautifully illustrated copy of 
‘Mother Goose’ was bought and paid for 
from Emma’s own purse. But if Emma 
was embarrassed by a difficulty of choice 
in the large book-stores, she was bewil- 
dered for a while in the beautiful toy-shops. 
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So many of the toys: were so expensive and 
so entirely beyond her reach that after a 
while she selected two India rubbers for 
her cousins Frank and Tom, who Jived on 
the adjoining farms, a doll for Nettie, which 
her mother told her would look very nicely 
at home, but which looked plain and insig- 
nificant in this palace-like toy-shop. Upon 
consulting her purse Emma found that she 
had just one dollar and ten cents left, and 
as she had not yet decided how they were 
to be spent, except that she must buy 
““something for John and Rose,” she went 
with her mother and helped her select the 
dry-goods which she was to purchase for 
the family. 

Just as they were passing a fancy-stall 
on the street Emma caught sight of a little 
work-basket, which was “just the thing for 
Rose.” She purchased it for Rose, and 
now her mind was relieved of all anxiety in 
regard to all but John. The basket had 
cost her twenty-five cents. ) 

“Come in here, Emma,” said her mamma, 
and a vision of beauty met her astonished 
eyes; it was a florist’s establishment. 
Around the walls hung bird-cages filled 
with bright-colored birds and sweet song- 
sters; on the counters and tables were 
beautiful glass vases filled with fishes and 
plants that grow in the water. How Emma 
liked to watch these aquaria! In the center 
of one was rock-work, and down under the 
water in another was a little castle, and in 
the castle, his bright eyes shining through 
the windows, was a frog, while darting 
swiftly past the castle windows were little 
gold and silver fish. Ina back room, roofed 
with glass, were Wardian cases filled with 
ferns and mosses, bright-colored flowers in 
pots, and hanging baskets, and festooning 
vines. At the extreme end of the room 
was a grotto of rock-work covered with 
moss and climbing vines, and up in a 
corner, shaded by overhanging vines from 
the “garish light of day,” was a wise-look- 
ing owl. The bottom of the grotto was a 
pool, its sides formed of rough stones, 
where grew moss and water-plants, and in 
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this pool darted hundreds of young fishes, 
gold and silver fishes. 
‘OQ, mother,” said Emma, “if I had 


money enough to buy a pair of gold-fishes” 


for baby John, how he would love to stand 
by a table and watch them swim through 
the clear water !” 

She was overjoyed by finding that she 
could purchase a pair for fifty cents. But 
how to take them home? The man who 
had them for sale told her he could put 
them in 2 little tin pail filled with water 
with a perforated lid and they would make 
the journey with safety. So they were 
bought, and Emma watched the man with a 
hand-net draw up quite a net full of little 
fishes, from which he selected her treasures. 
She took charge of the tin, while mamma 
I suppose, as your funds are nearly 
ted, I must give John a present of a 
for his fish, but you must 


said, ‘ 
exhaus 
glass globe 


it.” i 
Seiarchoice was speedily made, and when 


Emma counted her money in her purse she 
decd enough to purchase a choice little 

jant in a pot for Dinah, the cook, and well 
His knew it would be appreciated. 
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Upon consulting her watch mamma found 
they had just time to reach the depot with 
their baggage, or “luggage,” as the English- 
man Says. 

A ride home in the pleasant October 
evening followed, and papa was waiting 
with Silver Tail at the station, and brother 
John was still awake, and so was sister 
Nettie, when they reached home, and Rose 
was well enough to be down stairs, and 
Emma’s tongue ran like a bell-clapper while 
she exhibited her purchases. 

When papa got an opportunity to speak 
he said, “* Well, my dear, what did you buy 
for yourself?” 

*O, nothing,” was the reply, “but ma 
got me a new dress and hat, you know.” 

“And I got something else; here it is,” 
and mamma handed out the “Dotty Dim- 
ple Series.” 

“How could you?—and I 
you !” 

Another week passed before Emma 
started to school again, and during that 
time she read the whole series, every one 
of the “beautiful, blessed, Dotty Dimples,” 
as she called them. 
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VERY boy knows India rubber, 
put all are not familiar with the 
unpronounceable name caout- 
chouc, with which this substance 
was christened—or unchristened 
barbarous sponsors among the 
yinities of heathendom. The 


rather—by 
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VE aaa always been suggestive to us of 
emioKing How many conveniences of 
cat-c ‘ 


n life are made of rubber! The ball 
long list of toys made thereof. 
In our boyhood we knew nothing of the 
| made’ by the toy-makers entirely of 
Laie put we were well acquainted with 
pee of the magical attributes of this sub- 
stance. We always used to inclose in our 


moder 
heads the 


home-made ball a carefully wound core of 
this material, which, like the “soul of the 
rocket,” gave character to the other tamer 
constituents, derived from an old stocking 
and the deftly fashioned and stitched leath- 
ern cover. 

In these days boys are spared much of 
this old-fashioned but pleasant toil. Per- 
haps they devote the time thus saved to 
the reading of good books and such pleas- 
ant journals as the “Golden Hours” or 
“Our Young Folks.” Wevery much doubt 
whether they welcome any thing nowadays 
with a keener zest than we did the ball 
prepared by our own soon-instructed little 
fingers. Surely there never were such balls 
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for bounding as ours, leaping with the 
slightest impulse above the eaves of our 
story-and-a-half house, or far up to the 
ridge-pole among the swallow-nests in the 
barn—but little below the stars to our 
youthful fancy. And then how aptly the 
ball responded to the bat! how neatly it 
fitted the hand! and how true it went to its 
aim—to any part of school-mate playfully 
or scornfully exposed ! 

We do not purpose to write the history 
of our childhood’s toys, however alluring 
the topic, but to tell something of that 
curious and remarkable substance which 
has become so essential to civilized life. 
Constructed of rubber there are shoes, 
water-proof clothing, life-preservers, life- 
boats, cushions, belts for machinery, car- 
riage and railroad-car springs, hose, gas- 
pipe and other tubing, clothes-wringers, and 
last, but not least, little girl’s garters and 
boy’s suspenders. The above list merely 
suffices to indicate the great variety of 
applications of this useful substance. 

Gum-elastic, now so largely in use, has 
been known to the civilized world but a 
short time. A French naturalist named 
La Condamine first called attention to it 
in 1736. He gave an accurate and detailed 
description of the substance and the mode 
of collecting and preparing it. It is chiefly 
brought from Para, the great sea-port of 
the Amazon. It is the dried milky juice 
of a tree which grows largely in that coun- 
try, called by botanists the Siphonia elas- 
tica. This tree belongs to the Euphorbia 
or Spurge family. All the representatives 
of this family in northern latitudes are low 
herbs ; the flowering spurge and the caper- 
plant are familiar examples of this family 
in cultivation. There are many native 
species of Euphorbias or Spurges, all low 
and inconspicuous, but all of the tribe 
abound ina milky juice. The India rubber- 
tree is tall and shapely, with a smooth stem 
rising to the height of sixty feet. Its milky 
juice exudes from cuts made through the 
bark. The natives prepare the gum by 
smearing the thickened juice over molds 
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made of clay or wood and drying the same 
over a smoking fire; it quickly hardens, 
and the mold is again covered. This pro- 
cess is repeated until a sufficient body of 
gum is secured to be readily removed. 
Much of the milk is now exported in casks 
direct to the manufacturers. The usual 
black color of rubber is due to its discolor- 
ation by smoke. When dried by itself it is 
white or yellowish, and often translucent. 
The caoutchouc exists in the juice as sus- 
pended globules, very much as butter does 
in common milk, and when once concreted, 
like butter, it can never be restored to the 
milky state. 

Picturing in fancy the home of the India 
rubber plant, we find ourselves in the midst 
of an immense Brazilian forest—an im- 
penetrable mass of profuse vegetation, knit 
and lashed together by thousands of vines 
and enormous creepers, where that other 
mighty creeper, the anaconda, alone is 
king—a wilderness of luxuriance peopled 
by howling monkeys, the strangest and 
most gorgeous-plumaged birds, :a hundred 
varieties of humming-birds, many times 
more dazzlingly beautiful than ours. It is 
as if all the bright gems and blossoms of 
earth had suddenly leaped up into life and 
motion, while the flowers of earth catch an 
intensity of life and color and an extrava- 
gance of form seen only in the midst of 
such tropic fire. And there, too, are na- 
ture’s oddities, the mailed ant-eaters and 
the sloths. 

The Spurge family constitutes the most 
important group of plants, as regards the 
amount of caoutchouc furnished, but the 
Apocynum or Dog-bane family is also milk- 
bearing, and yields several species that af 
ford India rubber. The Cynanchium Orali- 
folium of Pulo-Penang furnishes the best 
caoutchouc known. The Urceola elastica 
of Sumatra, and the Vahea gummifera of 
Madagascar also yield it. The Urticaria 
or Nettle family affords also several species 
which yield rubber. The common fig-tree 
or the mulberry are good familiar types of 
the arborescent forms of this family. The 
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Holyuahuitl of Mexico furnishes the caout- | 


chouc of New Spain. Great quantities of 
rubber are now brought from the East 
Indies, all obtained from the venerable fig- 
trees or the banyan-trees of Asia. There 
is a number of species of this tree, the 
celebrated Ficus religiosa being the typé 
of all the rest. The banyan-tree is familiar 
to all as one of the most striking features 
of the East, its columned shade stretching 
out for many a rood on each side of the 
main trunk, while the long, horizontal 
branches, elevated twenty feet only from 
the ground, send down to the earth long, 
strong roots which, being established in 
the ground, are props to the extending tree, 
and become 1n their turn centers of growth. 
These trees are said to attain to the very 
of four thousand years. Each 
one is 4 small forest in itself, and is now 
sacred to the Hindoo god Fo. These trees 
were perhaps once dedicated to the true 
worship by the patriarchs of the race. 
Without doubt “ the groves were God’s first 
temples 3” but, like many another sacred 
thing since, these temples not built by 
hands have become contaminated by the 
titions of an ignorant, brutish, and 


great age 


supers 


: ace. 
slavish © : 
outchouc now imported comes 
The ca 


niefly in cakes and irregular lumps, and is 
cnle a ure. This, after long maceration in 
very i oa pounding and kneading by heavy 
Waban chinery, is thoroughly cleansed. It 
Nor cut up by means of thin-bladed 
1S t es, whose surfaces must be kept con- 
ply bathed with water, as water con- 
Cy the tendency of rubber to become 
Baieuive. It is, also, sliced up into slender 
filaments, such strips being prepared to be 
yen into elastic fabrics. 
ae the language of chemistry, gum-elastic 
«<a pure hydro-carbon ; that is, it contains 
is ‘ Bers elements, hydrogen and carbon; 
ae when burned in an open fire is entirely 
consumed, leaving no ash. When vulcan- 
ized it is one of the most imperishable of 
substances, having stood the test of being 
puried in wet ground for twenty years with- 


out losing its elasticity. One of the most 
important discoveries of modern times is 
the substance called vulcanized rubber. It 
was first manufactured by Mr. Charles 
Goodyear, of New York, its inventor. The 
process of preparing it consists in imbuing 
gum-elastic with a small quantity of sul- 
phur, in a confined space, at a heat of about 
300° Fahrenheit—the amount of heat and 
the proportion of sulphur being varied 
somewhat according to the degree of hard- 
ness or elasticity required. The elastic vul- 
canized rubber preserves most of the sen- 
sible properties of the natural gum, but it is 
a vastly more stable substance, withstand- 
ing the effects of heat without any soften- 
ing, and also the exposure to wet and other 
atmospheric influences tending to induce 
decay. It also resists the action of the 
natural solvents of common rubber. No 
one would suspect the hardened vulcanized 
rubber of any relationship to gum-elastic, 
so different is it in its physical properties 
from the ordinary gum. The number of 
applications of this substance it would be 
tedious to enumerate. It has all the tough- 
ness and durability of the best horn, or 
tortoise-shell. From it are made needles, 
pencil-cases, chairs, buttons, rulers, pencil- 
holders, picture-frames, furniture, and a 
host of other articles, either for ornament 
or use. It has almost superseded the use 
of gold plate for sustaining artificial teeth. 

No one has been able to explain the 
peculiar action of sulphur upon rubber. 
It resembles much in its action the pro- 
duction of certain alloys among the metals. 
The admixture of a very small quantity of 
one metal with a large quantity of another 
will often effect an entire change in the 
character of the latter; or, it is rather 
analogous to the familiar instance of com- 
bining, with the aid of high heat, a small 
quantity of charcoal, or carbon, with iron, 
to produce that invaluable substance called 
steel, which substance alone has had more 
to do with the advance of modern civiliza- 
tion than any other with which we are 
acquainted. 
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MOTHER’S STAFF. 


EAN on me, mother dear.” 

“You are not strong enough 
to bear me, Ernest.” 

“Yes Iam, mother; and if I 
were a man I would carry you, 
instead of letting you walk.” 

“It will do me good to walk, thank you, 
my boy.” 

“Well, lean as heavily on my shoulders 
as you can. I shall be glad when I am 
tall enough for you to take my arm;” and 
Ernest straightened himself proudly, and 
looked as much like a man as he possibly 
could. 4 

Mrs. Fletcher had been ill. For several 
weeks she had not left her bed, and the 
house had to be kept quite still, for fear 
of her being disturbed. The doctor came 
to see her every day, and for a long time he 
always went away with a very grave face, 
for she seemed to get worse instead of 
better. But at length, when Ernest had 
feared and prayed, and waited for a long 
time, a change took place, and the doctor’s 
face looked brighter, and he told the nurse 
that he thought Mrs. Fletcher would re- 
cover now, if great care was taken. She 
soon told Ernest, for she knew that he 
loved his mother, and he was so glad and 
thankful that he could not say so often 
enough. 

Mrs. Fletcher had no daughters, and only 
one son. It would have been very sad in- 
deed if he had been a bad boy. But he 
was too fond of his mother for that: he 
loved her so well that for her sake he tried 
to do the right always; and though that 
was not the best motive he could have had, 
it was one which all boys should feel. 

Ernest waited upon his mother as quietly 
and tenderly as a girl could have done it. 
He brought her fresh spring flowers, prim- 
roses, and violets, and every thing he could 
find. With his own pocket money he bought 
her some oranges and grapes, and any nice 


thing which he fancied she would like. As 
soon as she was well enough to listen, he 
bought a book, and sat by her bedside 
reading it to her; and when she was tired 
he sat quite still, and did not disturb her. 
When he had learned any fresh pieces to 
sing, he sang to his mother, and if any thing 
happened that he thought she would like to 
hear, he always told her. 

The boys wondered that Ernest did not 
come out to play more frequently, but he 
was quite happy to stay with dear mother. 

“You are the best mother in all the 
world,” he said, “and I would rather not 
leave you.” 

But the very happiest time was when 
Mrs. F. was well enough to take a short 
walk. As she was still very feeble and 
weak, she asked Ernest to go with her, 
and it was then that he said, “Lean on 
me, mother.” 

They did not walk far, but Ernest thought 
a good deal. It was so nice to feel his dear 
mother leaning upon him, that he thanked 
God who had spared her, and he made a 
resolution which he intended to keep. It 
was that, whatever else he failed in, and he 
would do his best in all respects, he would 
never be any other than kind and loving to 
his mother. 

She noticed how quiet he was, and spoke 
to him presently. 

“What are you thinking of, Ernest ?? 

“I am thinking that I should like to be 
mother’s staff as long as I live,” he said. 

“If you remain as you are now, my son, 
I think you will be,” said his mother. “I 
hope that God will spare you to become 
a good man, and to live an upright life, so 
that your mother may never have to weep 
over your wrong-doing.” 

“JT hope so too, mother,” said Ernest, 
thoughtfully. 

This was when he was about ten years 


old. 
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When he was twelve his father died. It 
is a sad thing to lose one’s father, and 
Ernest felt it so. But I think it is sadder 
still for some boys when the mother dies. 
Ernest had his mother left, and as he stood 
by his father’s grave he thanked God for 
that. 

“Dear mother, she has only me left 
now,” he said to himself. “I will be all 
I can to her. I will try to make up as 
much as possible for my father’s loss.” 

When he went home he found his mother 
on the sofa, weeping bitterly. 

Ernest went to her, and put his arms 
around her, and difted her head on_ his 
Be car mother, do n’t cry,” he said. 


“[ean on me. I will try to be a good son 


” 
always. : 
Soa his words comforted his mother, 


made her sorrow the easier to bear. 
kept his word. He took his 
hen she wished to go; he 

d at home with her when she pre- 
staye doing so. He saved her as many 
ferred he could; he almost knew what 
steps an before she asked for it, because 
SC ig d her so anxiously. 


mother out W 


che 5 
he Migtised to say, sometimes, ‘O, Ernest, 
° a know what I should do without 
fo) 
” 
my ie he was fourteen years old, another 
a happened to his mother. Nearly 
eae money that she had was lost. She 
a 


iven it 
ne a through some carelessness the 
er, 


ey was wasted. She was very much 
mon 
distressed about it. 

«{ do not know what is to become of us ; 


he money that is left is not enough to keep 
the 


YOU DOING FOR THE LORD? 

1 va ee boy, the other day, hauling 
ix baby in a wagon. “Little boy,” I 

% Be «what are you doing for the Lord?” 
Pekisioped and looked up, and in a mo- 
ment said: “Why, I am trving to make 
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us, and I can not see what we are to do.” 
And again Ernest said, “Lean on 
mother dear.” 

He left school directly, though he had 
hoped to stay several years longer, and 
then go to college. 

That idea, however, was given up at 
once, and Ernest tried to get a situation. 
His teachers all recommended him, and 
Ernest had so many friends to speak good 
words for him that he had no difficulty. 
He became a clerk in an office. At first, 
of course, he did not receive much money, 
but only a fortnight passed before the gen- 
tleman who employed him said: “He is so 
diligent and clever that he can do a man’s 
work, and therefore he shall receive a man’s 
salary.” 

Think of that! He was able to provide 
his mother with the comforts which she had 
been used to,and even more. God pros- 
pered Ernest Fletcher because he feared 
Him, and always put his mother first. Once 
he had a large sum of money offered him it 
he would go abroad. He thought he would 
very well like to do so; but his mother said 
she did not wish him to go, and Ernest gave 
it up directly. But he lost nothing by it. 
Whatever he did was successful; and even 
when he was quite a young man he was able 
to buy a carriage for his mother to ride in. 
He was a very good man, and when his 
mother grew quite old she died blessing 
him. As for Ernest, he lived a great many 


to some one to take care of for ' years, and won the respect and love of all 
_who knew him. Do you know why? There 


was one Commandment which he never for- 
got: “Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 


baby happy, so she won’t cry and disturb 
my sick mother.” That indeed was a good 
work. I am sure it pleased Jesus. He 
loves to see the children helpful to each 
other and their dear parents, even though 
their help be ever‘so little. 
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“BECAUSE fiE OVED ME SO.” 


Music sy W. T. Portrr. 


love to hear the sto - ry Which an - gel voic-es_ tell, How once the King of 


ay me. = = 
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glo - ry Came down on earth to dwell. I am both weak and_ sin - ful, But 


5 : eae ae ees 5 Soe ee 


this I 


sure-ly know, The Lord came downto save me, Because he _ loved me so. 


ae BE ees BSS Ea B-Boy 
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I’m glad my blessed Savior ; To sing his love and mercy, 
Was once a child like me, My sweetest songs I'll raise; 
. “ ‘To show how pure and holy And though I can not see him, 
= His little ones might be; I know he hears my praise; 
And if I try to follow For he has kindly promised 
His footsteps here below, That I shall surely go 
He never will forget me, To sing among his angels, 
“Because he loved me so. Because he loved me so. 


Fvenings 


eat your breakfast this morn- 
“Dip you all y ; 
a teacher of his scholars when they 
y their lessons. 
be sure we did,” said they all. 
a time do you think was required 
? 
e the answers given to this ques- 
half an hour to an hour was the 


ing?” asked 

came up to 54 
“Yes, SIT; 
“How long 

to prepare it? 
Various wer 


a rom 
tion, but Ge mentioned. 


average raid you ever think,” replied the teacher, 
i 


Me vequired more years than any of you 
“that it 


” 
can count? 


ked Rob. “My mother 
that be?” aske y 
“How can 


before six o’clock to kindle the fire 
called me a preakfast over by seven; and I’m 
and re ons n’t one year, let alone 
sure that ‘* 
ae ay Auk consider a little. 
“ € , 


bert ?” 

reakfast, Ro 

have Bes roeat and butter, and coffee, and 
«“<PBrea ’ a 


many 


What did you 


Beat will do to begin with. First, 
“There, t how long did it take to make it ?” 
your read » said Mary; “mother mixed it 

“O, I ead kneaded it out and baked it the 
up at nig 


t ust twelve hours to 
° So it ook J 
next mor & 


make.” hat was the bread made 
d; but w 
“Very good ; 
of?” ” 


«Flour, of course. 
« And the flour ?” 


abet) . 
: Se was the wheat growing before it 
“Ho 


into flour ?” 
ipe enough to make in 
became oe » said Dick, “planted our wheat 
Pelee October, and the men cut it down 
te ioe, July ; so that makes nine months.” 


at ftome. 


“Then, just to get your bread you had to wait 
at least nine months for it to grow; and so for 
that part of your breakfast one year was re- 
quired to get it ready. Then the meat you ate 
was from a beef perhaps ten years old, and so it 


took ten years to get that part ready. Now, 
what do you say as to your salt >?” 
“O, we can get that already made. My 


geography says it is dug out of the earth or 
boiled down from salt water : 


3 SO we don’t need 
to raise salt.” 

“No; but when was the salt made ? 
beginning God created the heaven a 
earth,’ and it was then that th 
even before Adam lived; so that part of your 
breakfast was prepared and has been ready for 
you more than six thousand years. So with the 
water you drink. But if much of your food 
were not cooked you could not eat it. Now, 
what do you use to cook it with ?” 

Some said wood and some said coal. 
continued the teacher, « 
scores of years to perfe 
your coal no one know 
it was made, 
provision for yo 


‘In the 
nd the 
e salt was made, 


‘“c But,” 
even your firewood needs 
ct its growth; and as for 
s how many centuries ago 
Thus you see how God made 
u thousands of years before you 
were born ; how he stored up the fuel to burn, 
and water to drink, and salt to season with ; 
how he planted the timber, and made the grasses 
to grow, and formed the beasts, and birds, and 
fishes for your use, and gave you dominion over 
the seas and the land; and all these things he 
wants you to enjoy. Learn from this of how 
much worth he accounts you, to say nothing 
of his greatest and best gift, that of ‘his own 
Son! Do you not think him deserving of your 
worship and thanks ?” 


MES) elie 


DISMISSED from your school ea SEPA AGLeS aidatlowed | But why is my lady's check so pales |) and allowed 
time for recreation on the play-ground, you will 
require some sort of game to employ yourselves 
with. A pleasant pastime, and one that exer- 
cises the strong muscles of the arms and legs in 
pushing and pulling, is 


‘*Friend and Foe.” 


“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.’ 


Our quotation is the more appropriate because 
a similar pastime existed among the Greeks ; 
but, we doubt not, among many other nations 
was this game of strength essayed. It is played 
by two parties, who should be as nearly as pos- 
sible equal in numbers and weight. One party 
then take hold of a long rope, whose “other 
end” is grappled by the other party, and each 
then endeavors to drag its opponent across a 
line chalked or otherwise marked on the ground. 
Those pulled over lose the game. Of course, 
much fun may be derived from this somewhat 
boisterous sport if each party has a good leader. 
For instance, at a given signal, agreed upon 
between the leader and his men, the rope may 
be suddenly slackened, when the opposite party 
will mostly “come down with a run,” and easily 
be made prisoners. But in all games of this 
description, boys should remember two chief 
admonitions: “Keep your temper,” and ‘ Be 
“gentle with the weak.” 


i8. Scriptural Mental Scene. 


It is a festive scene, and a large company are 
assembled. Apart from the guests we see a 
young and beautiful girl, whose sad countenance 
and tearful eyes offer a strange contrast to the 
joy around her and the dazzling richness of her 
own attire. Beside her is a young man dis- 
tinguished from all present by his stalwart frame 
and dark, flowing hair. 


19. Anagrams on Proverbs. 


[This must be answered by rearranging the 
letters in each line in such a way as to express a 
common popular proverb.] 

1. I’d nibble a loaf rather than fast. 

2. I do hate all lost gilt things, 

3. Linvest in State machines. 


20. Charade. 


My second has saddled the palfrey white, 
And saddled the roadster brown, 

And drawn on his boots by the stable door, 
For a ride to the distant town. 
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But why is my lady’s cheek so pale, 
And why my lady’s tear, 

As she sweeps through the lane with a loosened rein, 
And my second in the rear. 


Ah me, that the hand which clips the mane, 
And trims the palfrey’ s tail, 

Should join my /7s?’s in the clasp of love 
When they reach the altar-rail ! 

My second’s first had been fitlier wooed 
Near the milking- pail and bowl, 

And my /s¢ is spoiling her second good 
By making him my wé&ole ! 


- Algebraic Problem. 


WE submit the following to the pupils in our 
high-schools: A farmer was asked the number 
of his live stock, when he replied, “I have some 
horses, 6 times as many cows as I have horses, 
4 times as many sheep as I have cows. If I 
had fewer horses by 5, and fewer cows by 12, 
and if my sheep were to times as many as my 
cows, I should then have 533 in all.” Required 
the number he had of each kind of stock. 


22. Rebus. 


AN APOSTOLIC PRECEPT. 


ey eS] 


41 [) 


oe 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLES.—The following are the 
answers to our puzzles in the March number: 


10. Scriptural Mental Scene. —King Joram and 
the famishing woman. 1 Kings vi, 26-30. 


11. Classical Rebus.—Theseus. 1, Thea. 2: 
Hector. 3. Ephesus. 4. Scipio. 5, Eryx. 6. 
Ulysses. 7. Strabo. 


12. Charade.—Mat-ri-mony. 


13. Rebus—An Illustrated Proverb for Girls— 
Handsome is that handsome does, 


We acknowledge our indebtedness to several 
of our young readers for their favors, both in 
answering our puzzles and furnishing new ones. 
We return them our hearty thanks, and will use 
some of the material which they have so kindly 
furnished us. 


“THE CLASS AND THE DEsK.” 7Zzvo Volumes. 
Old and New Testament. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, Publishers and Importers, 52 Bleeker-st., 
New York. 

All earnest Sunday-school teachers are anxious 
to secure every needful help for the accomplish- 
ment of their important work. The teacher that 
fully realizes the responsibility feels the necessity 
of thorough preparation. This requires time 
for much reading and close thought, which in 
in too many cases can not be spared from other 
Pressing duties. Ifa great deal of information 
could be compressed into a small space so that 
it may be taken in at a glance it would often 
make an otherwise poor teacher very effective. 
An exposition of the text which has mere catch 
words and sentences, enabling the mind to recall 
what*it has at other times acquired, is a help 
which every intelligent teacher must have de- 
Sired. This help is furnished in the book before 
us. It is arranged with great fitness, On one 
Page is given an exposition of the text in short, 
comprehensive sentences, with references on the 
o authors on the same subject. On the 


Margin t ~ a 2 
opposite page is an analysis of the entire pas- 

e, with practical hints and lessons to be 
ag 2 


drawn, It is an admirable arrangement, and 
must commend itself to every teacher and min- 
ister who examines it. The importers have cer- 
tainly done good service by introducing this 


book to the American public. 


Corps. By A. L. O. EB. 18m. 
Si ee s cts. New York: Robert Carter & 
5 ae Cincinnati: George Crosby, 
so. 4 with many cords, some of which 
Weta eed twisted eta, into a hand- 
+d in this volume, so that the dark are 
Bp the light and the black beneath the 
golden. Some of these are‘the cords of sin, the 
cord of affliction, the cord of love, the cord of 
life, ete. The story is well told, the characters 
introduced are accurately delineated, and the 
eneral drift of the narrative is both interesting 
oe instructive. The reputation which the au- 
thoress of “A Braid of Cords” enjoys is well 
deserved, and this is not the least entertaining 
of her many beautiful sketches, 
Vor. II.—20 
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THE QUESTION OF THE Hour: Zhe Bible and 
School Fund. By Rufus W. Clark, D. D. 
16mo. Paper covers. 40 cts. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

The publishers are issuing a series of tracts 
for the people on important subjects, and this is 
the tenth in order. It discusses the common 
school system with ability, and shows that the 
exclusion of the Bible from our schools is a 
most unwise and fatal measure, and the division 
of the school funds from sectarian influences 
destructive to the true ends of education. It 
deserves a wide circulation. 


ALICE AND HER FRIENDS; or, Zhe Crosses of 
Childhood 18mo. 166 pp. Lllustrated. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 

Children, as well as grown persons, have their 
trials, hard to bear and exceedingly grievous to 
their young hearts, but yielding peaceable fruits, 
and bringing, if patiently borne, sunshine to the 
soul. The cross which Alice was called on to 
bear was heavy, but she bore it well, and her 
example had an excellent influence on her cous- 
ins whom she visited and the playmates with ~ 
whom she associated. 

THE LiriLE WENDALS AND THEIR Foxes. By 
Miss Sara Maria Wells, 180. 14% pp. 
Lllustrated. New Vorb: Carlton & Lanahan. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock S Walden. 


This story is an illustration of “the little 
foxes which spoil the vines the little faults or 
failings of character which render one’s presence 
disagreeable and one’s disposition unpleasant to 
others. The moral is excellent, and we com- 
mend it to our readers, so that, if haply their 
grounds are infested with “foxes,” they may 
shut the gates and make strong the fences 
against them, 


I Forcor; or, How Katte Learned to Thin. 


18mo. 132 pp. Lllustrated. New Vork: Carl- 
ton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


Sometimes by crooked ways and severe ex- 
periences children who are disposed to forget 
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are taught how to think. This little volume 
records the history of Katie’s short-comings in 
this particular, and how she was cured of the 
habit, for it is only a habit, of forgetfulness. It 
is an excellent story to touch the hearts and 
quicken the consciences of the young. 


RiIvERS AND LAKES OF ScRIPTURE. By Rev. 
W. K. Tweedie, D. D., author of “ Life and 
Work of Earnest Men,” “ The Early Choice,” 
etc. 16mo. 181 pp. LMlustrated. $1.50. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

We can never learn too much about the 
scenes of our Lord’s earthly ministry and the 
countries surrounding the Holy Land ; but while 
the Bible lands have been often and fully de- 
scribed, less*is known about the rivers and 
lakes connected with them. ‘This book is a full 
and interesting account of the waters belonging 
to Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia. The 
descriptions are picturesque, the style is simple 
and yet lively, the matter full of interest, the facts 
set forth in consecutive order, and the principal 
incidents which make these waters historical are 
recorded. We are never weary of such details. 
The charm thrown over the landscape is always 
fresh, and our fancy loves to dwell among the 
scenes of our Savior’s earthly life. 


Bessie ON Her TRAvets, By Yoanna LH. 
Mathews. 16mo. 376 pp. $1.25. Mew York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George 
Crosby. 

This is another of these charming Bessie 
Books, and we do not wonder that some little 
girl wrote to the author with the request that 
she would make a hundred of them. We have 
fallen in love with Bessie; her sweetness and 
child-like simplicity, her truthful character, her 
winsome ways, and her obliging disposition make 
her a child after our own heart; and the story 
of her travels is as fascinating as her life at 
school or her stay among the mountains. 


RoBin RANGER’S STORIES ABOUT Birps. 7Zez 
Vohimes. 24mo. Illustrated. Ina box. Mew 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 


This is a beautiful little library, and contains 
the following volumes: 1. Cone-Billed Birds. 
2, Running Birds and Pigeons. 3. Wading 
Birds. 4. Vultures and Eagles. 5. Swimming 
Birds. 6. Cleft-Billed Birds.. 7. Hawks and 
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Owls. 8. Climbing Birds. 9. Tooth-Billed 
Birds. 10. Slender-Billed Birds. The prince! 


pal birds under each class are named, descrip 
tions of them given, and many amusing anec- 
dotes told of them. 


THE DyInG SAVIOR AND THE Gypsy GIRL? A 
Parable of Religious Life and Duty. By 
Marie Stbree. 8mo. 83 pp. Tustrated- 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: 
Litchcock & Walden. x 
This little book has received large praise from 

Sunday-school workers, and Dr. Wise highly 

commends it as an entertaining and instructive 

story. God's grace is sufficient to reach and t? 

save even to the uttermost, and the young gypsy 

girl learned this truth to her perfect satisfactio™ 

The incidents are varied, the style simple, a 

the characters well described. 


TRuE Svortrs OF REAL Pers; or, Friends 
fur and Feathers. By wwynpryn. Hand 
somely Illustrated. Sguare 12mo. New York . 


Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnat?: Hitchcock 
& Walden. 


This book is a successful attempt to blend 
instruction with amusement. It contains many 
very interesting facts, illustrating the habits of 
wild animals when subjected to domesticatio™ 
and training. ‘The author says its sketches af 
“true stories of real pets,” which may prove 
of interest to some who, like all lovers of atl 
mals, watch with keen pleasure any traits which 
seem to endue these “humble fellow-creatures 
with a higher sort of intelligence than that low- 
est form of unreason we have so long called, but 
never defined, as instinct. We commend the 
work to parents, teachers, and others as a suita- 
ble gift-book, and as eminently worthy of a place 
in their children’s library. 


CABINEL PORTFOLIO.—A very neat and use- 
ful article, suitable for birthday presents, is the 
‘cabinet portfolio,” being partly a portfolio and 
partly a writing-desk, with apartments for paper, 
inkstand, pens and pencils, India rubber, etc. 
It is furnished with a quire of commercial note 
paper, one package of envelopes, a pen, pen- 
holder, and pencil, and an inkstand. For school- 
boys and school-girls we have seen nothing 
prettier in this line. Our publishers, Hitchcock 
& Walden, will send it by mail, furnished as 
above, on receipt of $1.50. 
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DEATH oF BisHorp THOMSON.—We can not 
€xpress how startled we were when the telegraph 
brought us word that Bishop Thomson was 
dead! He died at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
March 22, 1870. Our thoughts ran back to the 
days when we sat under his teachings, and daily 
listened to his words of wisdom. We recalled 
to memory his patience, the kindness with which 
he treated our short-comings, the pains he took 
to explain obscure questions in criticism and 
philosophy, his methods of instruction, and his 
discipline, so gentle that we never felt it, and so 
firm that we durst not break through it. We 
learned to love and revere him almost like a 
father, A purer man we never knew. Only 
those who enjoyed his intimacy, or visited in his 
family, knew the intensity of that affection which 
lived in his heart. Asa writer he had scarcely 
‘an equal in the Church, Wis style had the 
clearness of crystal and the strength of granite. 
His eloquence in the pulpit and on the plat- 
form could not readily be surpassed. His in- 
formation was extensive, and he was easily at 
home on every subject of human thought, 
though he delighted especially in metaphysics. 
In conversation he was the charm of the social 
circle, In all his relations to the Church he 
excelled. Whether as pastor, preacher, edu- 
cator, editor, oF chief Superintendent, his work 

ell done, and he has without doubt re- 
eres «an abundant entrance into the ever- 


aie kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ.” Ss. W. W. 


THE CROWNING OF KING JOSIAH.—We give 
this month another beautiful Bible picture—the 
crowning of the boy-king of Judah, the youngest 
king that ever ruled over Judah, with the ex- 
‘ception of Joash, son of Ahaziah, and one of the 
rd He was only eight years old when he was 
bed king, and he reigned in Jerusalem for 
Rietitone years, and the Bible says of him that 
he did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord; and walked in all the way of David his 
father, and turned not aside to the right hand on 
to the left. Though it speaks of David as his 
father, it does not mean that he was the son of 
David, but one of his descendants, David being 


the model king of all Israel, the second king 
over God’s ancient people ; it means that Josiah 
was a good king like David, and walked in the 
commandments of God. 

Josiah was the sixteenth king of Judah, the 
great grandson of Hezekiah, the grandson of 
Manasseh, and the son of Amon. He was not 
a child born of good parents and grown up 
under good example and surrounded by good 
influences. His father was a wicked king, slain, 
after the short reign of two years, by conspira- 
tors of his own court. These conspirators were 
slain by the people, and amid these scenes of 
idolatry and bloodshed Josiah was born, and in 
his young childhood became king. His grand- 
father, Manasseh, was one of the worst kings 
that ever sat on the throne of Judah, introducing 
among the people every form of idolatry, and 
abomination, and vice. God's anger had alread 
been frequently kindled against the kings and 
the people for their great wickedness, and his 
indignation was fully ready to break forth in the 
destruction of the nation in those dreadful days 
of the reign of Manasseh. But Josiah saved 
the people for a time. : 

In his sixteenth year he “ began to seek after 
the God of his father David.” His religion was 
his own decided choice, and God greatly honored 
it. The Bible tells us that God said to Josiah 
after he had made this choice, “ Because thine 
heart was tender, and thou hast humbled thyself 
before the Lord, when thou heardest what I 
spake against this place, and against the inhab- 
itants thereof, that they should become a deso- 
lation and a curse, and hast rent thy clothes and 
wept before me; I also have heard thee, and 
behold therefore I will gather thee unto thy 
fathers, and thou shalt be gathered into thy 
grave in peace; and thine eyes shall not see all 
the evil that I will bring upon this place.” Thus 
we see at what an early age a child may turn to 
God and may receive his blessing, and by it 
grow up to be a man of great power and bless- 
ing to the world. But you must turn to the 
twenty-second and twenty-third chapters of the 
Second Book of Kings and read the many great 
and good things done by this. pious boy-king 
during his reign of thirty-one years, , 
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A CHILD’s PRAYER.—A drunkard’s little child 
kneeled near the broken lattice. Casting a 
glance at the sleeping form of her father, she 
clasped her wan hands, and murmured— 

*O God, make father leave his evil ways; 
make him my own dear father once again! 
Make mother’s sad looks go away, and make 
her old smile come back again; but thy will be 
done.” 

Just then the mother entered the room, and 
taking her husband by the arm, she said— 

“Hearken to Minnie; she is praying.” 

‘© God, make father love me as once he 
did, and make him forsake his bad ways!” mur- 
mured the little one again. 

““O, Paul—husband !” cried the mother, ‘ by 
our past joys and sorrows, by our marriage vows, 
our wedded love, blight not the life of our little 
ene! O! let us all be happy again.” 

The conscience-stricken man bowed his head 
and wept; then clasping his hands he said— 

“With God’s help you will never be made to 
sorrow on my account again.” 

And he kept his vow. 


“A Lirrte Hero.—A gentleman, while pass- 

ing through a street inhabited by poor people 
in New York, heard an infantile voice from a 
basement crying, “ Help! help!” He rushed 
in, and found a little five-year-old boy holding 
a bed-blanket around his little sister, two years 
younger, who had caught her clothes on fire ; 
and the little hero had succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the flames. The boy, in answer to the ques- 
tion why he wrapped the bed-blanket around his 
sister’s burning clothes, said his ma had told 
him that was the best way to put out fire; and 
as to why he hallooed, “ Help! help!” that he 
was afraid he could not succeed, and wanted 
some one to help him. He was then asked why 
he did not leave his sister and run into the 
street and cry for help. He answered, with 
tears in his eyes, and a fixed determination of 
countenance, ‘No, I never would have left her. 
She was my sister. Had she burned up, I would 
have burned too.” 


Lazy Boys.—An exchange says, a lazy boy 
will make a lazy man as sure as a crooked sap- 
ling will make a crooked tree. Who ever saw a 
boy grow up in idleness that did not make a 
shiftless vagabond when he becomes a man, un- 
less he had a fortune to keep up appearances? 
The mass of thieves, criminals, and paupers 
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have come to what they have by being brought 
up in idleness. ‘Those who constitute the busi- 
ness part of the community—who make our 
great and useful men—were taught in their boy- 
hood to be industrious. Boy, take that pipe out 
of your mouth and think of this. 


IMPRESSION AT First S1GHT.—This subject 
at the supper table, was getting “talked over,” 
when the lady who presided over the cup of tea 
said she ‘‘always formed an idea of a person at 
first sight; and that idea she found was gener- 
ally a correct one.” 

‘‘Mamma,” said her youngest son, in a shrill 
voice, that attracted the attention of all present. 

“ Well, my dear,” said the fond mother, “what 
do you want ?” , 

“I want to know,” said young America 
“what you thought when you first saw me?” 

There was no answer to this query; but we 
learn a general titter prevailed, and that “Char- 


lie”? was taken into the kitchen immediately by 
the servant. 


Obps AND ENns.—“ Boy, may I inquire where 
Robinson’s drug store is!” © Certainly, sir,” 
replied the boy, very respectfully. « Well, sit,” 
said the gentleman, after waiting a while, “where 
is it?’ “I have not the least idea, your honors” 
said the urchin. 


A LADY had a Sunday-school class in one of 
the churches. Two brothers attended alter- 
nately. One Sunday a lady asked one of the 
boys if he would be there on the following Sun- 
day? “O, no,” says he, “I can’t; it’s my turn to 
saw wood!” 


A YOUNG lad recently ran away from home 
and went to a tavern, where he was found by & 
friend, with a cigar in his mouth. “What made 
you leave home?” said the friend. « O, con- 
found it,” said he, “father and mother were sO 
saucy that I couldn’t stand it any longer—so I 
quit ’em.” 

“PATRICK,” said a priest to an Irishman, 
“how much hay did you steal?” « Well,” re- 
plied Pat, “I may as well confess to your rever- 
ence for the whole stack, for my wife and I are 
going to take the rest the first dark night.” 


“ FATHER,” said a roguish boy, “I hope you 
won’t buy any more gunpowder tea for mother.” 
“Why not?” ‘ Because every time she drinks 
it she blows us up.” “Go to bed immedi- 
ately ; you’ve stayed up long enough.” 
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THE RED DEER. 


but little outward change 
on that lonely dwelling, but 
John Austin became each 
year more feeble and infirm; 
¥ sorrow and trouble seemed 
» to have brought upon him 
“the infirmities of old age 
before their time. It was 
ear since he had left Quebec in 
bright, frosty weather of the 
March, when the country, far and 
lay hidden under a thick covering 
hich looked dazzlinely white 
clear blue sky. The Winter 
ore severe than usual, and the 
felt that his days on earth were 

old ny For some weeks his strength 
number apidly failing him; he had not 
had Be to move from his arm-chair by 


Mine sixth y 
the calm, 
‘month of 
near, still 
of snow, W 
against the 
had been 


— 


_ been % ide without the support of his 
eg Wy cehter, and at length he had no 
1g nd es power to rise from his bed. He 
longer t atient and resigned, for death 
mer terrible to him; and if sometimes 
} ee rouble at the thought of leaving 
Che 3 ’ 


little Mary alone in the world, he would 
little M: 


; fort in remembering that God, who 


m 
find i, the young ravens and careth for 
é , 


feed 


II his creatures, would protect and care 
a A ; 


her. ; |< : 
sry one morning, after a restless night, 
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“THE WHITE FLOWER” OF THE PRAIRIE. 


A CANADIAN TALE. 


S time passed on it left | when his devoted little nurse had sat watch- 


ing for hours by his bedside, he stretched 
out his hand to her and said faintly, “ My 
own Mary, I feel that I can not last long ; 
it is sad to leave you here without me, but 
you will not be alone. Your Father in 
heaven will watch over you, and bring you, 
I trust, to that brighter world beyond the 
grave where we hope to meet again.” His 
voice was broken and indistinct, and, as he 
paused for breath, he could hear the poor 
girl sobbing bitterly, Then he added in 


feebler tones, “You must not grieve thus 
for me, dearest.” 


Faint and exh 


austed, he closed his eyes, 
and Mary, 


I stifling her sobs, watched for a 
long time in silence by his bedside. Pres- 
ently the old man made a slight movement, 
and as Mary bent over him and let fall a 
burning tear on his forehead he faintly 
murmured, “God bless you, my darling !” 
After that he was perfectly quiet, and his 
grandchild sat, for she knew not how long, 
in almost breathless stillness for fear of 
disturbing him, “It was so long,” she 
thought, “since he had such a nice, peace- 
ful sleep.” 

She was roused by a gentle knock at the 
door. It was the Indian, who had come to 
inquire after his loved master: Mary made 
signs to-him. to be silent, and. he lightly 
drew near the bed; another moment, and, 
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with a wild cry of grief and despair, he 
had fallen on his knees and was covering 
the old man’s thin, outstretched hand with 
tears and kisses. That calm sleep was the 
slumber of death. He had passed away to 
his rest without a struggle or a sigh. It 
was long before the poor girl could realize 


understand it she had never been face to 
face with the dead, and it was very hard 
to believe that he who lay there so still 
and cold would not wake at her gentle 
touch and look up lovingly at her again, 
that the kind voice would speak to her no 
more. Only by slow degrees could the 
lone child understand the full bitterness 
of her position. Alone in the world, with 
no friends, no home, far away even from 
the help and pity of strangers, she felt that 
she was indeed desolate. But in the hour 
of trial her Heavenly Father did not for- 
sake her; she had loved him when all 
things smiled upon her, and now, in the sad 
time of affliction, she turned to God with 
simple, child-like faith and found strength 
and comfort. He was not lost to her for- 
ever, the dear old man whom she had loved 
so well; had he not bid her look forward 
to a happy meeting in a brighter world, 
where there would be no more parting and 
no more sorrow? 

When the last sad duties had been per- 
formed, and all that remained on earth of 
John Austin had been laid to rest under 
the snow beneath the shadow of the waving 
forest trees, Chiabo said kindly one day to 
Mary in his own wild language, which she 
had learned from him, “ Mera will be very 
sad and lonely now in the old wigwam. 
Do her thoughts fly back to the city of the 
white man, and will she turn again to the 
tribe of her fathers ?” 

“No, Chiabo; I have no friend in the 
world but you. Those who loved me are 
all dead and gone; I should only feel lost 
in a great city, or pine away like a caged 
bird.” 

“But this is no place for little Mera, 


now the good master is gone to sleep. | benefactor, and begged piteously to be 


Will she come and dwell with the people 
of Chiabo? They are fierce and terrible 
in war, in the meeting of the tribes, but 
they are very gentle to those they love. 
Chiabo has a sister Kezia, who lives at 
peace in her own wigwam. Kezia would 


| -y 
| love Mera as her own child, and tenderly 
her loss; since she was old enough to | 


care for her like a mother.” 

This was more than poor Mary could 
bear; she burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
**Go back, Chiabo; turn again to your own 
people if you will. As for me, leave me 
here, for I can not leave my only home to 
go to a strange land. Better far that I 
should die,” and she sobbed as though her 
heart would break. 

The poor Indian, in great distress, tried 
to comfort her, and said, “ Mera must not 
grieve away her life. Chiabo can not leave 
her, he will not go away. He will stay by 
her side, and fish in the lake and hunt in 
the iene for her until the Great Spirit 
calls him away.” 

A brief history of this faithful servant 
will explain his devotion to his young mis- 
tress. More than sixteen years before 
John Austin, in one of his trading expedi- 
tions beyond Lake Huron, had met with 2 
family of Iroquois Indians suffering from 
small-pox, who, from the dread of infection, 
had been left behind by the rest of their 
tribe—left in the remains of a deserted 
village to die uncared for. The kind trader, 
who in the course of his wandering life had 
gained experience in most subjects, knew 
something about the treatment of this terri- 
ble disease, and determined to try and cure 
them. He delayed his own journey for 
some days, supplied the poor creatures 
with all his,own store of brandy, and saved 
the lives of the whole family, with the ex- 
ception of the two youngest children, who 
were almost in a dying state when he found 
them. 
his canoe, and restored them to their com- 
panions, who had never expected to see 
them again alive. The eldest boy, Chiabo, 
a lad of about fourteen, had clung to his 


He then took them on with him in. 


aliowed to serve and follow him. 
had taken him chiefly out of good nature, 
and had been rewarded by finding him 
afterward of great use in his yearly trading 
visits to the Indians. Thus Chiabo’ had 
grown up in his master’s service, and had 
known little Mary from her earliest child- 
hood. But we must return to the story. 
As the young girl lay awake at night 
after her conversation with Chiabo, his 
words came back to her memory; and, 
though his kindness comforted her, she yet 
felt that it would be selfish to keep him 
away from his own people. But how could 
she bear to leave the quiet home where she 
had spent half her life-time so happily, 
where all seemed to remind her of her dear 
grandfather ? Had she the courage to 
leave it forever, and to go among strang- 
ers—to pass her life with the wild Indians ? 
Troubled and uncertain, she prayed earn- 
estly to be taught what she should do, and 
suddenly 2 glorious thought came to her, 
which seemed like an answer to her prayer. 
Might not God have appointed a work for 
her, child as she was, to do among the 
fierce, untaught tribes of the Canadian 
wilds? She remembered Naaman’s little 
e maid, and her courage rose with 
hope of doing something for the 
er Heavenly Father. Before she 
Mary had resolved to depart with 
. live among his people. 
Bhiebo-Ave morning, when the Indian heard 
: ee young mistress of her brave pur- 
a e was half wild with gratitude and 
delight. It was soon decided that they 
ae not begin their journey until the 
coul was gone and the ice had thawed 
ae the shores of the lake ; but there 
uld not be many weeks to wait, for before 
2 iddle of May the Summer would have 
Beer ctely set in. Poor Mary was very 
thankful for the short delay; it gave her a 
little time to get accustomed to the thought 
of such a great change, and to visit all her 
old loved haunts, and to take a long fare- 
well of them. Meanwhile, Chiabo was very 
busy with his preparations, carefully ex- 
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amining and mending the canoe, which for 
a long time had only been used in fishing, 
for in that wild country, with its mighty 
lakes and rivers, traveling by water is much 
the best and easiest method. He also col- 
lected his stores of wheat, maize, dried 
fruit, potatoes, and other useful articles of 
food, that all might be ready when the time 
should come. He had seen nothing of his 
own people, a small tribe of the Iroquois, 
for some years, but, knowing well their 
habits and favorite sports, he had great 
hopes of finding them, either near the vil- 
lage of Chippewa, not far from the falls 
of Niagara, or by the shores of the Great 
Bear River, beyond Lake Erie. In any 
case, he knew the country so well that he 
did not expect to find it difficult to follow 
their track. At length the beginning of 
May arrived; the ice melted jin the lake, 
the snow disappeared from the ground, un- 
covering the beautiful vegetation which it 
had been protecting so long, and the trees 
of the forest all seemed to burst into leaf 
at once, so that they might almost be seen 
to grow. The birds sang joyously once 
more, and in little more than a week Win- 
ter had given place to Summer, and the 
whole face of the country was changed. 
The time had come for Starting, and with 
tearful eyes but a brave heart the little girl 
set out with her Indian companion on her 


strange, unknown journey. She had but 


few treasures to take with her—two or three 


small household articles which she valued 
as having belonged to her grandfather, and 
his precious Bible, which she had learned 
to love for its own sake. If she had been 
able to lose all thought of past sorrows 
and of the doubtful future, that would, in- 
deed, have been a happy time for the young 
traveler. It was lovely weather, and the 
boat glided swiftly onward over the clear, 
transparent water, passing close to the 
southern shore of the lake, by rocky creeks 
or great swamps, with an endless variety 
of reeds and bulrushes, or forests with 
their fresh, green leaves, alive with the 
song'of a thousand birds. As the evening 
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approached Chiabo would moor the canoe 
to a sheltered spot, kindle a fire on the 
shore to cook their food, and watch by the 
side of it until his little mistress was com- 
fortably asleep in her snug corner of the 
boat on a soft couch of moss and dry 
leaves, covered with an awning which he 
had ingeniously made of cane and matting. 
At day-break they would start again, and 
take another short rest at noon. Thus four 
days passed away, and they had traveled 
more than a hundred miles, having reached 
the extreme west of Lake Ontario, where 
the broad River Niagara flows into it; by 
its wooded banks they rested for the night. 

They had now arrived at the most tedi- 
ous part of the journey, for the great Falls 
of Niagara, where the whole river makes a 
descent of one hundred and sixty feet, ren- 
der the current far too strong for any boat. 
So for ten weary miles the Indian was 
obliged to carry the canoe on his shoulders, 
while Mary walked by his side, almost 
shuddering as she looked down on the 
mighty river rushing past, several hundred 
feet below, in its rocky bed. But when they 
came opposite Goat Island, and the im- 
mense cataracts themselves were dashing 
down before her with a deafening noise, 
she was overwhelmed indeed with awe and 
wonder. The travelers were now close to 
the village of Chippewa, where Chiabo had 
half expected to find his Indian friends, 
but even his keen sight could discover no 
traces of their having been there. They 
must, therefore, continue the search further 
westward and cross the whole length of 
Lake Erie. Thus ten days passed away 
and found them, seemingly, no nearer to 
their journey’s end, for they had reached 
the Great Bear River, which flows into the 
little Lake of St. Clair, and still there were 
no Indians to be seen. Mary almost felt 
relief at the delay, for she was hardly 
reconciled to meeting the red men, and she 
found her wandering life so pleasant that 
she felt no wish to bring it to an end. 
Such satisfaction, however, was not to last 
long, for the Indian’s quick instinct’ soon 


| the end of the world.” 
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discovered the remains of an Iroquois vil- 
lage, and “once upon their trail,” as he 
proudly declared, “he could follow them to 
He felt certain that 
they must have taken up their Summer 
quarters on the Manitoulin Islands toward 
the north of Lake Huron. { 

“Why do you call them Manitoulin?” 
asked his little companion. 

“Because the Manitou, the Great Spirit, 
dwelt there once.” 

“But, Chiabo, you know well that God, 
the Great Spirit, is every-where.” 

“My people know it not, Mera, and 
would not care to have it so. They love 
not the Great Spirit as you do, but they 
fear and think evil of him.” 

The young girl was silent, but her heart 
was full of earnest longing that the poor 
Indians might learn the truth. 

Hitherto all the journey had been fair 
and prosperous, but now as they entered 
on the waters of Lake Huron, there was a 
sudden change in the weather. The rain 
came down in torrents, and there rose such 
a heavy ground-swell that had it not been 
for Chiabo’s quickness and skill the little 
canoe must have been dashed to pieces. 
As it was, much damage was done, and it 
was with great difficulty that they reached 
in safety the harbor of Goderich, almost 
the only shelter on that dangerous and 
rocky eastern shore of the lake. At length, 
after much delay and many hardships, they 
reached their destination, the largest of the 
Manitoulin Islands, where, as Chiabo had 
expected, they found the Iroquois village. 
It was composed of a number of rude 
huts, covered with thatch or moss, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by plots of maize, rice, 
buckwheat, hemp, or vegetables. Almost 
all the men seemed to be away from home, 
busy on some hunting or fishing expedi- 
tion. The faithful Indian soon found his 
sister’s wigwam, and joyfully led the child 
to it. 

It was about noon, and Kezia had just 
returned from working in her field of 
maize; she was sitting on a low wooden 


bench with three little Indian children play- 
ing round her, while the youngest baby was 
hung up in a kind of wooden cradle against 
the wall. After she had warmly greeted 
her brother he spoke a few quick words to 
her, pointing with lively gestures toward 
his young companion. Kezia at once re- 
ceived the orphan girl with humble affec- 
tion, and said tenderly to her, ‘* Mera has 
done well to come among us. She shall 
dwell in peace and safety under the shadow 
of our roof, and Kezia will be a mother 
to her.’’ , 

The Indian woman then hastened to 
bring her some parched corn and warm 
milk, while the children crowded round, 
looking at her with wonder and curiosity, 
for they had never before seen a white face. 
When the first strangeness had worn off 
Mary Jearned to love the kind Kezia and 
her little ones, and began to accustom her- 
self to her new life, in which there was so 
much to interest and occupy her. Mean- 
while. the devoted Chiabo had built her a 
little wigwam by the side of his sister’s, 
and seemed never weary adding fresh orna- 
ments to it, and toiling for the comfort of 
his young mistress. She had soon won the 
affection of the whole tribe, who lookzd 
upon: her with awe, almost as a superior 
Beinewand not one of vanes would have 
suffered the “white flower, as they called 

to be in want of any thing. Always 
ay and thoughtful, she would gathér the 
little wild Indian children round her while 
their mothers were out at work—for the 
women seemed to have all the hard labor— 
and she would teach them the Bible stories 
which she loved so well herself, or hush an 
Indian baby to sleep by singing a Christian 
hymn. Often, ee when she was reading 
her Bible the simple Indians would come 
and watch her with a mixture of fear and 
curiosity, for they looked upon it as some 
strange charm, by which she was sure of 
the favor of the Great Spirit. 

Thus three years passed away, and after 
yarious wanderings to different places on 
the neighboring continent the little Iroquois 
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tribe was again settled in the old village on 
the Manitoulin Islands. Mary was now a 
tall, slight girl of fifteen, not beautiful, but 
with such a sweet expression of face as was 
far more lovely than mere beauty. Her 
gentle influence had already done much 
among the people, but she had one great 
trouble. She could see plainly that the 
chief, Mishe-Mokwa—whose name means 
“the Great Bear of the Mountains ”—was 
jealous, and hated her for having won the 
love of his tribe, while he did all in his 
power to oppose her teaching. She trem- 
bled sometimes when she saw him scowl 
upon her with such a terrible look of malig- 
nity that she felt he would kill her if he 
dared. The gentle girl, however, was too 
well protected by the affection of-all around 
her to fear any violence. It was more than 
Mishe-Mokwa’s life was worth to take any 
open measures against her. 

One day there was great excitement in 
the village. The Iroquois chiefs had de- 
cided in council upon war with the rival - 
tribe of the Chippeways, and the War-pipe, 
colored red, had been sent round for each 
man to smoke.as a signal of his readiness 
to fight. Then followed the terrible war- 
dance, in which they all joined with fearful 
stamping and yells of rage before setting 
out on the war-party. After some days of 
suspense, as Mary was sitting alone in her 
wigwam, she was startled by the calls of 
the women, and on hastily joining them 
found that the Iroquois warriors were re- 
turning in their war-canoes.with spoils and 
prisoners. As they landed, with loud shouts 
of triumph, what was her surprise to see 
among them a venerable white man! While 
the women were engaged in supplying the 
wants of their husbands and friends, Mary 
went up to the old man and spoke a few 
kind words to him in English. To her 
delight he answered her in the same lan- 
guage, and told her that he was an English 
clergyman who had left his native land 
many years before to come as a teacher 
among the heathen. He had made his 
way with great difficulty across the western 
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wilds, and had but just reached the nearest 


Indian village in the land of the Chippe- 
ways, when it had been attacked by the 
Iroquois, burned to the ground, and he 
himself carried away as a prisoner with the 
others. He then expressed his wonder at 
finding her there, and his eyes filled with 
tears as the young girl told her sad and 
simple story. : 

But other painful thoughts filled her mind 
just then, and fears too terrible to speak 
of, for she well knew what a deadly hatred 
there was between the two tribes, and that 
only too often all the prisoners taken in 
war were cruelly put to death by their ene- 
mies. She hastened to Kezia, and eagerly 
begged her aid. Might she not gain per- 
mission to take the white man, one of her 
own people, to her wigwam and there wait 
upon him? But the Indian woman, though 
full of kindness and sympathy, entreated 
her not to interfere between the Iroquois 
victors and their captives in the first savage 
moment of triumph. If she would but 
wait patiently until the great festival, only 
two days off, Kezia promised that she would 
take care that the white man should want 


' for nothing, and assured her that until then 


the prisoners were always safe. Very un- 
willingly Mary consented, but the next two 
days, during which she had no power to be 
of any comfort to her countryman, were 
spent in agonies of suspense. She could 
only pray for him that. he might be saved 
from the fearful fate which most probably 
awaited him, even though she should be 
called upon to pay the price with her own 
life. She little knew how prophetic was 
that earnest prayer. 

The great day of the festival arrived, the 
prisoners were all brought out, and behind 
each one stood an Indian with an upraised 
ax or heavy club. Then the chief made a 
short, wild speech to his assembled tribe, 
in which he praised them for their valor, 
and declared that all their enemies, the 
Chippeways, should be swept away from 
the face of the earth. He held in his hand 
his massive war-club, dyed red with blood, 
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and Mary heard with shuddering dread 
from Kezia that when he should hold it up 
in the air the signal would seal the fate of 
the poor captives. 

After one moment of silent prayer she 
calmly advanced toward the chief and held 
up her hands as a sign that she wished to 
speak to him. Instantly there was a per- 
fect stillness, and all eyes were fixed on the 
young girl, who began with an eager, trem- 
bling voice, ‘O, great chief, Mishe-Mokwa! 
spare the white man, for he is not thine 
enemy. He is a man of peace, one of 
mine own people, and he has left the land 
of his fathers and came across the great 
Sea to teach the will of the Great Spirit to 
the tribes of the forest. Listen but this 
once to the words of Mera, and the Great 
Manitou will reward Mishe-Mokwa.” 

She could add no more, for, with a terri- 
ble voice, his eyes flashing with anger, the 
chief exclaimed, « Peace, child of the white 
man! Is it not enough to have stolen the 
love of my people from me? Wilt thou 
also rule over me? The old man would 
try to deceive us with fair words and lying 
tales; but he is of a false race, and he 
shall die. If the Manitou loved him would 
he have fallen into our hands? Beware for 
thyself, child, that thou meddle not with 
Mishe-Mokwa, for his wrath is terrible.” 

At these fearful words many of the 
women began weeping, and there was an 
angry murmur among the men;: but none 
of them dared openly to oppose their chief. 
Kezia, however, threw herself on her knees 
before him, and cried passionately, ‘ Speak 
more gently to our Mera, O Mishe-Mokwa! 
for the Great Spirit loves her, and has 
blessed our children, and our hunting, and 
our fishing since she has set up her wig: 
wam among us.” 

But he answered, mockingly, “It is not 
Mera, but the charm she keeps hidden, 
which has done this.” Then a sudden 
thought seemed to strike him, and, turning 
to Mary, he cried, “Bring hither that 
charm, that we, too, may see it, or the 
white man shall die.” ; 
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Poor girl! she well knew that he meant 
her Bible, and it was a bitter trial to part 
with her only treasure; but, without a 
moment’s delay, she went to her wigwam 
and prought back the precious book to 


Mishe-Mokwa. 


te man, for he is not thine enemy.” 


over every way, and opening it with a puz- 
zled Jook, he said at last, “How is the 
charm used, and what mean those strance 
black marks in it ?” i 
At this question of the superstitious 
Indian, Mary’s heart beat quickly, and she 


He took it eagerly, but, after turning it | breathed a silent prayer that God ould 
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give her grace to answer wisely. She felt 
that now was indeed a time to bear witness 


to her holy faith; and in a firm, clear voice, | 


which rang through the stillness like a 
silver bell, she replied, “That book is no 
magic charm, such as thou wouldst have, 
O chief! yet it is very precious and holy, 
for it teaches us how to love and please the 
Great Spirit. By the voice of God it bids 
us forgive our enemies, and be kind and 
gentle to all men. Above all, we learn 
from it the wonderful love of the Great 
Father, who made us and all the world; 
for when all the tribes of men had forgot- 
ten him and sinned against him, he took 
pity on his poor, lost children and would 
not destroy them. But he sent into the 
world his own dear Son to teach men how 
to live, and then to die a cruel death upon 
a cross of wood—to save them from their 
sins, that the Great Father might forgive 
them. If we believe in the blessed Savior 
and do his will, then when we die and our 
bodies sleep under the waving grass, our 
spirits will live forever, and the Great 
Father will take us home to dwell in hap- 
piness with him.” 

She added no more, for she felt that 
God’s grace alone could touch the hearts 
of those wild people, and make them listen 
to her simple words. 

While she spoke there had been a breath- 
less silence ; all eyes were fixed upon her 
with tenderness and awe; fierce men and 
gentle women alike listened eagerly to her 
earnest teaching. But there was one face 
in that assembly which wore a far different 
expression. The angry chief had heard 
the young girl’s words with a darkening 
brow, and as he saw fresh signs of the 
respect and love in which she was held by 
all the tribe, his hatred and jealousy in- 
creased a hundred times. He cast upon 
her one scowling, revengeful glance, and 
then, turning toward the prisoners, was in 
the act of raising his red war-club—the 
fearful signal which, at least, would spare 
them all further misery of suspense-—when 
Mary, forgetting all danger to herself, 
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sprang forward with an imploring gesture 
to stay his hand. Maddened with rage 
and passion, and scarcely knowing what he 
did, Mishe-Mokwa aimed one deadly blow 
of his massive club at the frail young creat- 
ure before him. She sank lifeless to the 
ground. 

A scene of wild uproar and confusion 
followed; the angry voices of the men 
mingled with the loud sobbing: and cries 
of the women, who had gathered round 
their “white flower,” and vainly sought for 
some signs of remaining life. The chief 
himself would have fallen a victim to the 
enraged tribe but for the entreaties of the 
missionary, who called upon them to spare 
him for the sake of her whom they would 
avenge. 

It has been said that “the blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church,” and 
true indeed were these words in the case 
of Mary Leslie. By her death she did 
more to advance the kingdom of God on 
earth than she could ever have done by her 
life. For the sake of her loved memory 
the fierce Iroquois listened to the teaching 
of the white man, and in the course of a 
few months all the little tribe on the Mani- 
toulin Island had become Christians and 
were baptized. In time even the savage 
chief, overcome by shame and _ remorse, 
followed their example. Thus a noble life 
and death had not been wasted, and the 
knowledge of the truth was planted in the 
wilderness of the far West, in the home of 
the red Indian. 

“Westward, where, from giant fountains, 
Oregon comes down in floods— 
Westward to Missouri’s mountains, 
Or to wild Iowa’s woods, 
Where the broad Arkansas goeth, 
Winding o’er savannas wide ; 


Where, beyond old Huron, floweth 
Many a strong, eternal tide. 


Westward still, O Lord, in glory 
Be thy bannered cross unfurled, 
Till from vale to mountain hoary 
Rolls the anthem round the world. 
Reign, O, reign o’er every nation; 
Reign, Redeemer, Father, King; 
And with songs of thy salvation 
Let the wide creation ring.” 


HEN the brief life of Edward 
VI, of England, was drawing 
to its sad close, a boy was 
born in his realm who was to 
become one of the most fa- 
mous, brilliant, unlucky adventurers that 
the world ever saw. This was Walter 
Raleigh, born in 1553. Hewas the younger 
son of an ancient, honorable family, who 
had more Stars on their crest than gold 
pieces in their purse. 

It was very early settled that Walter 
must win his bread by his sword, and this 
decision suited well this bold, dashing spirit. 
He was a bright, handsome lad, who could 
leap wider ditches, climb higher trees, ride 
harder after the hounds, fence more skill- 
fully, and perform more madcap feats than 

is mates. 
gue Bi or sent him to college, but jo 
pee er had he got well under Way with his 
books—and a glorious scholar he was when 
minded to try—than he scented adventure 
. expedition fitted out by Queen Eliza- 


ina = 
beth to help the persecuted Huguenots of 
France Study looked tame after that, and 


he was soon fighting with all his might on 

h soil, under the great Admiral Co- 
Frenc Next we find him in Holland, en- 
ligni. under that wonderful Prince of 
listed whose story we must tell you some 
Ce ae his good sword against En- 
ae great enemy, Spain. By the time 
glan yars were ended the boy had become 
eee and so his school education was 
a d 


) 


y never finished. 


Next young Raleigh went Over to fight 
the Irish, whom the Spanish monarch was 
stirring up against their Protestant 

ae rs. Soon after this a little adven- 
neigh Me ihe young cavalier a great lift in 
nike aan Queen was walking with her 
life. tiers when they came to a wet, miry 
“a ; In these days Victoria can tramp all 
ae the Highlands in stout boots, but chez 
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the sacred foot of royalty was quite too 
good for such profane uses. What should 
be done next? Quick as thought Raleigh 
took off his splendidly embroidered mantle 
and flung it down in the mud for his queen 
to walk upon. Elizabeth turned and ac- 
knowledged the courtesy with such a 
pleased, admiring glance at the handsome, 
manly youth as made the old courtiers bite 
their lips with rage and jealousy. Next the 
artful fellow scratched some despairing 
love-verses on a window-pane, and took 
pains that his mistress should see them. 
She not only read them, but condescended 
to add a verse of her own beneath, which 
was another great lift for the needy ad- 
venturer. : 

No wonder the susceptible woman ad- 
mired him, for his attractions were very 
extraordinary. He was tall and dark, with 
flashing black eyes and a wealth of curling 
black locks that quite enchanted romantic 
maidens. His whole bearing was proud, 
majestic, and even scornful to men of loftier 
birth and fortunes. Perhaps at this time 
he had hopes of becoming husband of En- 
gland’s maiden queen, and so the first man 
in the realm. 

But he was soon undeceived by a younger 
favorite who came in his way. His great, 
restless nature could not long be satisfied 
with the mean, petty intrigues of royal 
antechambers, and, in 1583, he fitted out at 
his own expense a large expedition to ex- 
plore these wonderful Western shores that 
Columbus had discovered almost a century 


before. Only misfortunes befell it, and out . 
of five vessels only one came back. A 
second expedition coasted the eastern 


shores of Virginia and North Carolina, but 
made no permanent settlement. Other 
fleets, fitted out at great expense by the 
intrepid Raleigh, followed. They brought 
back glowing accounts of the new paradise, 
whose skies were golden, and whose soil 
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flowed with milk and honey; but they had 
no pots and dishes of solid gold to show 
like the early Spanish adventurers. They 
did, however, bring back a plant whose 
solid virtues outweigh ship-loads of the 
precious metal, the potato, and another of 
more doubtful value, tobacco. The fame 
of this wonderful, soothing weed from the 
New World spread, and great nobles used 
to lounge in the drawing-room of Durham 
House smoking it with Raleigh from silver 
bowls, and listening to his glowing projects 
for settling the fair Eden over the waves. 

That was the highday of Sir Walter’s 
fortunes. As Captain of the Queen’s Guard, 
his place was near her person on every 
state occasion, and he was himself the 
most imposing part of the pageant. At 
this day, when kings wear plain broadcloth 
on most occasions like private gentlemen, 
the dress of Queen: Elizabeth’s time would 
seem ridiculously gaudy. Then great cour- 
tiers flamed in scarlet, shone in satin, and 
blazed with diamonds. At one ceremony 
Raleigh is described as wearing a white 
satin pinked vest with sleeves, a brown 
doublet embroidered with pearls, white 
breeches and long stockings, the latter held 
by fringed ribbon garters. The immense 
feather in his hat was fastened by rubies, 
pearls, or diamonds, and his shoes on great 
days were incrusted with diamonds to the 
value of forty thousand dollars. He hada 
suit of armor of solid silver, and his sword 
and belt flashed with brilliants. 

All this brave show pleased the queen 
well, for, though she was always issuing 
edicts against extravagance in dress, she 
squandered immense sums on her own, and 
liked to see her court graced by splendid 
apparel, provided it cost her nothing. She 
was a very niggardly woman, and doled out 
her bounties in the stingiest manner; but 
if Sir Walter could waylay a Spanish 
galleon laden with gold from Peruvian 
mines she was well content to have him 
put it all on his back. She was also 
mightily pleased to have him fit out costly 
expeditions of discovery, provided he did 
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not ask her for a shilling toward the ex- 
pense. She did, indeed, reward him with 
a wine patent, which permitted him to levy 
large sums on the people, and made endless 
grumbling, but it cost her nothing. 

Sir Walter’s Western colonies brought 
him more fame than money; but nothing 
could daunt his enthusiasm or his faith in 
establishing a prosperous settlement on 
these shores. His roving spirit chafed at Y 
the confinement of court life, and he longed 
for new adventures. : 

In 1588 a great occasion came that 
stirred all the heroism, all the patriotism 
of his warm blood. If there was any body 
in the world that Raleigh hated it was ~ 
Philip II—the small, shriveled man who 
sat on the throne of Spain. He hated him 
because he was a bigot, a Catholic, and 
the intense, watchful enemy of England. 
Never had he lost an opportunity to hit 
him a good, sound blow, to seize a treasure- 
Jaden ship, or plunder a weak colony. 
Many a solid ingot meant for the royal 
coffers at Madrid had he slipped adroitly 


into his own prowling cruisers, till his name ‘ 
came to be whispered at the Spanish court ’ 
with a shudder and a curse. 

Now Philip, who, in his way, was won- 
derfully devout, considered England a sort ‘ 


of viper’s nest of heretics, which it would 
be doing God service to crush out. So he 
fitted up a great and terrible armada to 
capture the island and overthrow its pesti- ° 
lent queen. For three years preparations 
had been going on. Every camp and dock- 
yard was astir. Fifty thousand soldiers 
were training under the greatest general 
of the age. One hundred and thirty war- 
ships—the largest that had ever been heard 
of—were built. Philip put forth every 
energy, that by one great blow he might 
crush that plucky woman who, planting her 
foot on her morsel of an island, flung defi- 
ance at the greatest sovereign on the globe. 

All Protestant Europe was white with 
fear, for its fate was bound up in that of 
England. Now came out the grand, heroic 
qualities of the maiden queen. Calm, 
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fed 
ba’ 
serene, undaunted, she went from camp to 


lofty spirit, till every man of them swore 
to defend her to the last drop of his blood. 
Her great lords and gentlemen came out at 
the head of their retainers and laid their 
swords at her feet. Catholics vied with 
Protestants in devotion. Many fitted out 
ships at their own expense to add to the 
puny fleet of the sovereign. 

This was just the state of things to fire 
the hot, generous blood of Raleigh, and, 
with the wreck of his fortune, he built and 
manned a vessel of his own. When the 
armada appeared at last, stretching its 
broad crescent across the channel, making 
the sea groau with its weight, as some of 
the excited writers of the day relate, our 
hero was among the foremost to slip cable 
and bring his gallant craft into the rear of 
the enemy: There, darting in and out 
among the huge galleons, he was able, by 
quick, sharp strokes, to do Signal damage 
to the enemy: The winds and storms 
helped the righteous cause of the English, 
and goon that great, lordly fleet was either 
captured, sunk, or flying in coward haste 
toward the Spanish coast. . 

Soon after this proud service to his 
sovereign he fell into just disgrace with 
her, He wooed and won, to her sorrow, 
the beautiful Bessic¢ Throgmorton, the light 
of the Court and maid of honor to the 
Elizabeth never forgave him that 
Rinobe locked him up in her strong 
Tower, and, though he soon married the 
lovely Bessie and was released, he was 
never after the pure, ideal hero who had 
somewhat dazzled royal eyes. 

“Having fallen into disgrace Sir Walter 
was glad to push his discoveries again, this 
time in person, on the coast of Guiana, 
g which he published glowing ac- 


queen. 


concernin 


ounts. 
: In 1603 James I ascended the throne. 


It was a death-knell to our hero. Jealous, 
spiteful enemies had been working on the 
narrow mind of the king, and when the 
splendid cavalier.came to bend his knee to 
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the new sovereign James called out in 


camp, animating her soldiers with her own | broad Scotch, “ Rauleigh! Rauleigh! my 


sault, mon, I have heard rvew/y of thee!” 

Soon after this brave, brilliant man, who 
had made the enemies of England quake 
as few others had done, was arrested on a 
false charge of treason and thrown into the 
Tower. James had made peace with Spain, 
and Spain’s great terror must be kept under 
bolts and bars as a pledge of that peace. 
Twelve of the prime years of his manhood 
were spent here. Sometimes he was kept 
in so cold an apartment that his numb 
limbs became nearly paralyzed, but during 
most of the time he lived in moderate 
comfort. 

Now, what do you suppose Sir Walter 
did? Do you think he, the strong, active 
man, who loved first to mount a Spanish 
bastion, to tread the quarter deck in a hur- 
ricane, and to track the dangerous wilds 
of a new continent, sat down in his poor 
cell and wrung his hands in feeble despair? 
Do you think, like Napoleon at St. Helena, 
he spent his time fuming and scolding 
every body, chafing like a caged lion? No 
such thing. Without these years of cap- 
tivity we should not know half the great- 
ness, manliness, and heroism of his nature. 

So far from sitting down in sullen use- 
lessness, Sir Walter used to rise early, 
have his hair dressed and curled, after the 
fashion of his more prosperous days, dress 
carefully, and go to work. Having a taste 
for chemistry and medicine, he sent for all 
sorts of drugs, jars, phials, etc., and began 
to make philosophical experiments. He 
remembered how terribly sailors suffered 
at sea for want of fresh water, and long 
studied how he might help them. At last, 
with a copper still, he contrived a method 
of obtaining sweet, fresh water from salt, 
which he tried with great success afterward, 
but at his death the valuable secret was 
lost. He also compounded a_ wonderful 
cordial out of a vast number of herbs, 
which in-his time was thought almost to 
insure against death. The queen was sure 
it saved her life, and for a long time it was 
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called the “ Great Cordial.” A great many 
people used to come to see the tall, proud 
man who could fight the Spaniards like a 
lion, bending over his retorts, boiling down 
his herbs, making mysterious mixtures, and 
the ignorant sort used to shake their heads 
solemnly and call him a wizard. 

Besides this he wrote a great many 
learned books on scientific subjects, and a 
“History of the World,” which was a won- 
derful work, and gave him great fame. 
There were many famous men shut up in 
the Tower at the same time, so that he had 
the best of company. 

His faithful wife, once the gay Bessie, 
was for six years allowed to live in the 
Tower. She kept coming and going be- 
tween him and the king, trying to get him 
released, trying to save something from his 
Bietered fortune for the children. Dur- 
ham House was first seized, then Sher- 
burne Castle, their beautiful country seat, 
where there were parks and fountains, and 
where Sir Walter had planted the first 
Orange-trees ever brought to England. 
Sometimes, seeing him sit so calmly among 
his books and jars, the poor, distracted wife 
would get quite angry at his serenity, and 
reproach him for indifference to her and 
his children. 

After twelve years of constraint the now 
gray-haired man was released on parole to 
undertake a new voyage to Guiana and 
examine some gold mines which he had 
reported to exist there. But he miserably 
failed. There were no gold mines there 
of value, and he only brought new disas- 
ters on himself. 

Spain had long been clamoring for his 
blood, and would not be put off any longer. 
Coming home disgraced, he soon found the 
evil eye of his king fastened on him, and 
his old quarters preparing. They tell sad 
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stories of the shifts by @iiied hel Great Cordial» A great many | stories of the shifts by whlchitieam he tried to 
avoid his fate ; how he feigned sickness on 
the road, fell into mock convulsions rubbed 
his skin with a drug that made him look 
spotted like a leper, “and bandaged his arm 
to make his pulse feeble. I am ashamed 
to say that some of these stories are true, 
and that a very great man could sometimes 
debase himself to do very weak things 
when his life was endangered. 

While the king was determined to get 
rid of his formidable prisoner, he was in 
cowardly terror of what people would say 
about it. Would Sir Walter be so kind as 
to commit suicide? A great many hints 
were, given, but he woul not take them. 
Then an assassin was hired to murder him 
outright, and shut up in his cell with him. 
But ith those firm, brave eyes looking 
straight at him the wretch faltered and 
failed. Finally the old death-warrant, sus- 
pended for so many years, was signed and 
read before him. 

Never did man meet his fate in braver 
mood. He seemed to grow more cheerful 
as the death hour approached. On his way 
to the scaffold, seeing an old comrade 
whom he had invited to see him die, thrust 
one side, he cried, Farewell! I know not 
what shift yow may make, but Z am sure to 
have a place.”” Asking to see the ax he felt 
its edge, and said pleasantly; “Ttisa Su 
medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases.” 
Having laid aside part of his rich apparel, 
uttered his dying speech and _ his dying 
prayers, he laid his head on the block. 
Not a muscle quivered as he commended 
his soul anew to God and gave the fatal 
signal. With two strokes of the ax the 
noblest head in England rolled in the dust. 
The crowd wept as “they beheld the ghastly 
sight, and cried that there was not another 
such head to cut off. 
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APRIL showers 
Bring May flowers, 
4 So the sages say ; 
Then we ‘Jl not complain, 
Though the sad-voiced rain 
Drips down the livelong day, 


But dream of the coming 
Of the wild bees, humming 
Mid the apple blooms of May; 
Of the glad birds’ winging, 
With their joyous singing, 
And the breath of the new-mown hay; 


Of vine-wreathed valleys, 
And greenwood alleys, 
And hill-tops all aglow, 
With the radiant feet 


Of violets sweet 
And lilies white as snow; 


Of fields of clover, 
With blue skies over, 
And the bright-winged butterfly ; 
Of the balmy breeze 
With its tuneful keys, 
And brooklets dancing by ; 


Of green leaves flashing, 
And cool waves dashing 


Along the grassy shore ; 


WHERE, amid the opening flowers, 
The light-winged zephyr strayed, 
Merry as the Summer rill 
A little maiden played ; 
where the brightest flowers grew wild, 
Sweetly sang the happy child. 


Now, with rosy lips apart, 
The little maiden stood, 
Listening as her silvery notes 
Echoed thro’ the wood ; 
Silent now, her soft brown eyes 
Wid'ning with a sweet surprise. 
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And dew-drops dripping, 
And young lambs skipping 
The daisied meadows o’er ; 


Of sunshine glowing, 
And hearts o’erflowing - 
With laughter and with song 
As the blissful hours, 
All crowned with flowers, 
Are wafted swift along. 


April showers 
Bring May flowers ; 
Then we ’ll not complain 
If, from morn till night, 
From its cloudy height, 
Drips down the dreary rain. 
From the darkest hours 
In these lives of ours, 
So we learn each day, 
Our pure joys spring, 
Like birds on wing, 
O’er blossoms sweet in May. 


Then we ’ll not complain 
If clouds with rain 
Should darken o’er our blue, 
But wait with trust, 
As soon it must, 
For the sunshine breaking through. 


Half in wonder, half in fear, 

*T was no wood fairy-child 
In sweet mimicry of thine 

Rang out those notes so wild ; 
Merry laugh or silvery tone 
Echoed but thy very own. 


So methinks we ever are 

Waking echoes like the child ; 
And they must return to us, 

Silvery sweet, or harsh and wild ; 
Hearts re-echo—we must take 
Back to ours the notes we wake. 
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NELLY’S HARD MISTRESS. 


Eee. 
DP PAID a visit to a friend’s house 


Ai little slave. It was a little girl, 
A and her name was Nelly. 
< was white, and had blue eyes and 
golden curls. Nelly had a hard mistress 
to serve. From morning till night she was 
trying to please her every way she could 
think of; but the harder she tried the 
worse it was. There was no pleasing her. 
She was dissatisfied with every thing Nelly 
did for her. I do not doubt many a night 
Nelly lay awake planning something to 
please her, but it always ended in disap- 
pointment; and the worst of it was she 
never let Nelly out of her sight. The poor 
child was bound to her. ‘O, dear,” you 
say, “how dreadful!” Yes, it was dreadful, 
for the little girl never had a happy moment. 
Where were her parents? Did she have 
any? Yes, she had a father and mother, 
and they lived in the same house. It was 
a fine house, with a great many beautiful 
things in it. Nelly had twin brothers, too, 
and a baby sister. They were not slaves. 
Nobody had this hard mistress but Nelly. 
She came into the house and took Nelly 
when she was quite small, so that now 
Nelly is completely under her. Her mother 
grieves over it, and I dare say blames her- 
self for letting it be in the first place. But 
the chains are on her, and nobody seems 
to know how to break them and set the 
child free. 

I ought to tell you at once the name of 
this cruel mistress, so that if she ever tries 
to entice you into her service you may say 
“no.” Her name is Sef Quite likely 
you have seen her. Serving “Self”? makes 
Nelly do a great many mean things. While 
I was there she took two of the nicest 
peaches her mother was going to send to a 
sick woman; and she took the big orange, 
leaving the small one to her cousin, two 
yeats older than herself. 
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| 
| last Summer, and there I found a 


She | 


| Nelly has heard-of the golden rule; but 
she never does to others as she would like 
to be done by. She keeps the swing her- 
self, and will only play what she wants to. 
If her playmates propose something else, 
Nelly pouts and goes off, or.she tries to 
| break up their games. 

One day her mother left her little twin 
brothers in her care. She did not want to 
be called from her dolls, and _ therefore 
came very unwillingly. 

“Can’t Aunt Jane see to them?” said 
Nelly, with a scowl on her brow. 

The mother looked very sorry, but Nelly 
did not mind that. I do not think the little 
boys were happy with her, for not a great 
while after Johnny began to cry, and I 
heard Charlie indignantly cry, “Naughty 
dirl! you bad.” 

Uncle Charles came. Uncle Charles was 
fond of the children, and always brought 
them presents. Almost as soon as he was 
in the house Nelly went up to him. 

“ Uncle Charles,” she asked, “ what have 
you got for me?” 

Was not that ill-bred? I was quite 
ashamed of her. But Self, you know, 
thinks of nobody but “number one,” 

“You must wait,” said Uncle Charles. 
“Where are the twins ?” 

They had gone to ride. Uncle Charles, 
seeing Nelly’s impatience, unlocked his 
trunk and took out a beautiful little work- 
box for her. It had thimble, and scissors, 
and bodkin, and winders, and a cunning 
knife ; altogether it was as pretty a work- 
box as a little girl could have. Nelly 
hugged it tight, and looked over the con- 
tents all by herself. 

“Have you forgotten to thank kind Uncle 
Charles, Nelly ?” asked her mother. 

“Thank you, Uncle Charles” said Nelly, 
carelessly. 

Pretty soon the twins came home, rosy- 
| cheeked and happy as happy could be.’ 
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“Let me kiss you, Uncle Charles,” cried 
Charlie, running first. 

«J kiss, too,” cried Johnny. 
Uncle Charles, I your boy, too.” 

«What have you brought them ?” asked 
Nelly. 

Uncle Charles went to his trunk and took 
out two small parcels. What did they con- 
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tain? A silver cup with Charlie’s name 
on it and a silver cup with Johnny’s name. 

The moment Nelly saw the cups she ran 
out of the room, looking like a much-abused 
child. 

“JT won’t have this common, homely old 
box!” cried Nelly as soon as she reached 
the dining-room. “I don’t want it, and I 
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won’t have it,” and she threw it violently 
on the floor. O, Nelly, Nelly! 

Her mother was grieved at her conduct, 
as she often had cause to be before, and in 
the picture she is represented as talking 
with her concerning her selfish and sinful 
ways; but she heeds very little what her 
mother says. 

The saddest of all is, that Nelly will 
grow up a Stranger to love, and especially 
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HOOP, whoop, hurra!” 
shouted the boys, crowding, 
leaping, and pushing each 
other from the school-house 
door. It was half-past ten 
o’clock, and recess. Over the brow of the 
hill the wild fellows ran, and, quickly 
scrambling over, or crawling under the 
fence that was between the road and their 
play-ground, they commenced a game of 
ball. One who never heard a school of 
boys playing this game can scarcely imagine 
the uproar they make. 

The noise in this case was brought to a 
sudden pause by one of their number, who 
sprang upon a rock and began gesticulating 
wildly, but uttering no sound. 

“What ails Josephus Noblekin ?” shouted 
one of his schoolmates. 

Then all eyes were turned toward the 
rock, and there was a hush. 

“Got a turnip in yer windpipe, Nob?” 
bawled a boy his mates had dubbed Brick- 
Top. 

“J say, fellers,” now spoke Noblekin, 
“we must not play noisy games in this lot 
while Mr. Hart is sick. He was always 
very good to all the boys, and ’t is a shame 
to disturb him now. I say we ought to 
keep still.” 

“So I say,” “And I,” “And I,” “Let’s 
all keep still!” shouted thirty voices or 
mere. You may judge what a stillness 
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to her Savior’s precious love, for no one 
can be a follower of the Lord Jesus and a 
servant of Self at the same time. “No 
man can serve two masters.” 

O, my children, “choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve.’ Not wicked Self, 
who will make you miserable forever, but 
the dear Lord Jesus, whose yoke is easy 
and whose burden is light, and whose ways 
are ways of pleasantness and peace. 


BRIGHT ACTIONS. é 


they made; but the lads were in earnest. 
They really wished not to disturb him who 
had been their friend, but who was nevel 
to come out among them, never to watch 
their play any more. 

“What shall we do? Say, Dr. Laws, 
Start something and be quick about it; we 
shall be called in before long.” 

“T vote that Bright Actions show off for 
us the best he knows how, and that every 
feller that laughs pay a fine. Well take 
the money to buy a new hat for Doughnut.” 

“Done,” said the boys, and instantly 
two of them seized upon a third, a poorly 
clad, slender boy, and, dragging him to the 
rock, bid him mount it and “ perform.” 

““Leave me alone, Hosanna and Bossy 
Corner, or Ill szake you,” screamed the 
boy, halflaughing, half-crying; “I’m not 
going to be ordered round by you.” 

“O, come, Brighty, now do; go it rich; 
you know you can, Brighty. Up with 
you,” urged the one they called Josephus 
Noblekin. ‘There isn’t another feller in 
school ‘that cut the shines that you can. 
Be at it and I and Cowpens ’ll see you 
do n’t lose any thing by it; won’t we, 
Cowpens ?” 

“That ’s so,” was Cowpens’ ready an- 
swer. 

“Will you trade back my knife for your 
powder-horn ?” asked Brighty. 

“Why, ye-es,” rather hesitatingly; “but 
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what a soft you must be to want to give up 
that splendid powder-horn for an old broken 
knife! Just think how nice ’t will be to 
have the powder-horn next Fourth.” 

“JT know that well enough; but ’tis only 
September now, and I have to carry it in 
my pocket all the time, for I don’t think 
*tis safe to keep it in our closet. 
want my knife every day, and grandpa can’t 
afford to buy me another. I know, Jose- 
phus, that it was a good trade, but I wish I 
never had made it.” 

« Hurry up there; we can *t wait all day 
to hear ypu parley,” cried several voices. 

“Well, well, I’ll trade back, only go it 
well, Brighty.” i . 

Without further objection the lithe boy 
mounted the rock and began throwing him- 

If, face and figure, into all manner of 
Nae and absurd attitudes. How any 
proresqdue * Id twi a 

Mecreature could so twist, and turn, 
ee }], and double himself was indeed 
Bess. ful To end all, he made a wheel 
aaa and rolled end over end so fast 
Pee ould ‘scarcely tell where his head was, 
ee yhich were his feet. A severe struggle 
or ¥ pis schoolmates endured to refrain 
of it outbursting laughter; but, with per- 
on dozen exceptions, they controlled 
ESSE Nika relieving their feelings by roll- 


: ices 
their vOICeS» : 
ite over on the ground and pounding each 


other. 


There was just time to collect the fines 


the bell recalled them all to the 
when rece: Perhaps all my young read- 
school- w the habit that school-boys have 
ers femtning each other. I have known 
of prise mothers who rejected very pleas- 
sensitl nding names for their baby boys for 
Ac aa that it was ‘‘easy to nickname” 
the rea ihay seek for names that can not 
Semis corrupted. ’T is all lost care. 
2 will nickname each other, and they 

Cth wait to think what each other’s’ real 
do «s, Some peculiarity of the lad, or 
pets parents, or of the house he lives in, 
ror of things that have befallen him, will 
give rise to an appellation that may stick to 


a boy all his days. 
Vou, I1.—22 


And I] | 


The “Brick-Top” of our story was, I 
think, from the color of his hair. ‘ Ho- 
sanna,” decause his father’s name was 
David. “ Cowpens ”— coupons — because 
his father was a broker. ‘ Doctor Laws” 
got his name merely from his father saying 
to the boys, “1 shall make a lawyer of my 


son.” Bright Actions’ designation explains 
itself. The boy was ¢he monkey of the 
school. He was an orphan, and lived with 


his grandfather in a cottage more than a 
mile distant from the village. He was a 
good child to his poor old grandfather, who 
loved him better, so ’t was said, than he 
did any body else in the world. 

Grandfather Duncan was very poor, but 
so long as he had his little boy he was 
happy. He hardly regarded the weariness 
of the labor by which, working for the peo- 
ple of the village, he won his daily bread 
when he could see Sumner near. The boy 
was generally at home in time to help about 
the evening “chores,” and on Saturdays he 
went with and waited and played about his 
grandsire all day long. “Grandpa” was 
better company to Sumner than all the boys 
in town. When wood was to be piled up 
the boy chose the heaviest sticks, to sav 
his grandfather’s strength. , 

“Here, grandfather,” we heard him say 
on the Saturday previous to the opening of 
our story, “let me carry that stick; ’t is 
too heavy for you.” 

And several times that day we spoke of 
the comfort the old man and the child 
seemed to take together. 

The October sun had gone down in the 
west behind a mass of gorgeous clouds, 
purple, and crimson, and gold, that were 
now dying the rocky hill where the old 
grandpa’s house stood, and lighting up the 
beautiful scene which it overlooked of 
groves and farms, and the village and its 
broad bay with a brief glory. The high 
lands of the distant shore beyond the bay 
were splendid in that changing light. The 
old man’s feet were arrested as he walked 
toward the house. He stood gazing earn- 
estly at the scene, while the gentle winds 
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of that rare and Pesci ening played | three sides of the st evening played 
among his long locks of thin gray hair. 
He was weary, but he forgot that, and 
smiled and talked to himself about the 
weather, and the sunset, and what a beau- 
tiful place W. was. Then, leaning over the 
fence, he looked intently along the road 
leading toward the village. 

“°T is time for my boy to heave in sight. 
What keeps him ?” he said to himself. 

Not seeing any one approaching, he 
turned again toward the house, for already 
the sky was darkening. A sputtering sound 
and the odor of frying meat met him as 
he opened the door into the great, wide 
kitchen. 

“That ’s right, Dolly,” he said, “have 
supper ready. Sumner is late to- Hight; 
may be he got kept in. He’ll be hungry.” 

“S’pose you aren’t hungry any, are ye, 
father ?”? said the woman he addressed, 
looking smilingly up from her frying. 

Her round face was very pleasant, with 
its beautiful dark eyes, black brows, and 
white, even teeth. She was about fifty 
years old, and as large round as a genteel 
barrel. She made the floor shake every 
time she stepped. Her chin was double, 
but by no means so double as her neck. 
That was doubled in many and many a 
fold. O, what a fat woman Aunt Dolly 
was ! 

You know fat people are said to be very 
kind-hearted, and the saying in Aunt Dolly’s 
case was true. Aunt Dolly was too fat to 
be well or able to work long at a time; but 
she was so kind and indulgent to Sumner 
that he had never realized that he was 
motherless. 

“Sit down there behind the stove, father, 
and rest yourself awhile. It won’t hurt ye. 
The boy ’ll be along by the time I’m ready 
for him.” 

The stove, a great, sprawling concern, 
with an oven ised as high as Aunt Dolly’s 
waist—which made it very convenient for 
her—stood out almost in the middle of the 
room. The only bit of carpet to be seen, 
a rag carpet, was spread on the floor on 
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three sides of the stove, which, when wood 
was cheap and plenty, could make that 
great kitchen hot enough to half roast one. 
The fire-place was boarded up, a door was 
made in the middle, and it served as a 
wood-box. : 

Behind the stove was a queer old chair, 
such as few children of this generation 
have ever seen, but in the days of open 
fire-places used to be very common and 
very necessary as protection from draughts, 
The sides and the back of the chair came 
up higher than one’s head. It was stuffed 
and covered, and was a very warm if nota 
very casy seat. The old man gladly seated 
himself there, and rested with outstretched 
feet and closed eyes, his hat in his withered 
and toil-hardened hand, while his heavy 
daughter “ wiggled about, ” to use her own 
expression, finishing her preparations for 
supper, happily singing at her work. 

As the old man rested, suddenly steps 
approached, and a boy, but not Sumner, 
came hastily in. The horror on his white 
face was enough to startle any one. Aunt 
Dolly almost let fall the plates she was just 
about to place on the table. 

“What ails ye, Ben?” said she, ener- 
getically grasping the lad’s shoulder, 

“Sumner—he ’s hurt—he’s killed al- 
most,” gasped the lad. 

Alas 1 ! it was too true. After school was 
dismissed the beauty of the evening— 
though the boys hardly understood what 
influence, rendered them so happy and so 
eager for out-door play—tempted the schol ; 
ars out of their usual habit of obedience to 
the law of their teacher, which required 
them to go directly home as soon as school 
was out. They halted here and they halted 
there; they jumped, and leaped, and sung. 
and told jokes and stories until they ead 
to notice that it was fast becoming dark. 
Then they all scattefed and scampered, 
each fellow making for his own home. 

“My! ’t will be pitch dark before I get 
home! Grandpa will be worried,” thought 
Bright Actions—or Sumner, as we hence- 
forth will call him. “Hello, Mr, Brant! 
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hold on, will you, and give a feller a ride ?” 
he shouted, racing off at full speed after a 
farm-wagon that was going his way. 

How it happened I never clearly under- 
stood, nor who was most to blame in the 
matter; but in a few minutes our poor lit- 
tle nimble-limbed friend, whose request for 
a ride had not certainly been a very polite 
one—but boys are excitable and heedless, 
and not in these times very much given to 
reverence for their elders—was lying man- 
gled and broken in the dusty road, the 
red blood gushing out of him in a warm 
stream. 

He was lifted toward his 
home, of course many persons accompany- 


and borne 


HE religions of a people, and 
the superstitious beliefs and 
ceremonies which grow out of 
them, are among the most inter- 
% esting things that attract the at- 
tention of 2 foreign visitor, The religions 
of China are three in number—Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism, and Taouism. Confucian- 
ism iS considered the religion of the State. 
iigemore a system of morality or rules 
RG good living thana religion. Confucians 
believe in one supreme God; but very few 
of the Chinese people are pure Confucians, 
most of them eonibining with it the forms 
and ceremonies of both Taouism and 
Buddhism. Confucius was a. great phi- 
losopher; who lived several hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, and who regu- 
lated both the system of government and 
the forms of religion in China. His name 
5 greatly venerated throughout all the 
empire. Temples are built and dedicated 
to him in nearly every city. He is not 
worshiped as a god, but his teachings are 
very sacred to the Chinese people. The 
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ing him. Some of his little mates ran on 
ahead to prepare old Mr. Duncan for the 
hard trial. 

At the words of Benny, Aunt Polly and 
grandpa both rushed out of the house and 
met the people bringing home to them their 
poor little lamb, the light and joy of their 
humble dwelling. 

“O dear!” cried Aunt Polly, half fran- 
ticly, ““O dear! O dear! I do n’t know 
nothing what to do!” 

But the poor, old, trembling sire! he was 
speechless. His worn and weary heart, 
only He who made it knew all it had en- 
dured; but this sorrow was, he felt, hard- 


est of all. [V0 be continued. 
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VI. THE RELIGIONS OF THE CHINESE. 


objects worshiped by the followers of Con- 
fucius are the lord of heaven; the ancient 
patron of the silk manufacture; the first 
patron of agriculture; the ancient patron 
of medicine; the spirits of scholars and 
statesmen; the gods of the earth and its 
produce; the gods of heaven and of the 
year; the heavens; the earth; ancestors; 
the sun, the moon, and the stars; the four 
elements; and many other objects of a 
similar character. 

Taouism originated with another great 
philosopher called Taou-Keun, who lived 
about the same time as Confucius, and who 
taught a very abstruse system of mystic 
philosophy, which fills all nature with gods 
and demons, who constantly influence the 
fate of men. The people have forgotten 
nearly all about the philosophy and hold 
on to the superstitions, believing in gods 
many and lords many, They have gods 
for every thing; gods of the earth, and 
sky, and rivers, and forests, and fields; 
gods of merchants, barbers, and cooks ; 
gods for diseases, misfortunes, marriages, 
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A SHRINE OF THE GODDESS OF MERCY- 


and deaths ; and these many gods give rise 
to multitude of rites and ceremonies. 
They have goddesses, too; the goddess 
of heaven and the goddess of the seas, 
the goddess of Mercy and the demon of 
misery. 

Most of these so-called gods are really 
demons. You meet an old devotee with a 
basket of fruits, a roast duck, or a pig’s 
head, accompanied by his little boy with a 
handful of tinsel paper and incense sticks, 
wending their way over the hills toward a 
distant temple, and you ask, “ Friend, where 
are you going ?” 

He responds, “I am going to worship 
the demon.” 

“Why do you worship the demon ?” 

He says, “If we worship a good god 
that is of no use, he will not harm you; 
but it is important to keep on good terms 
with the demon.” 

Thus they worship demons because they 
fear them; they worship the fire lest it 
‘should burn their dwellings; they worship 
the floods lest they should overflow their 
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fields; they worship disease lest it 
should destroy their families; they 
worship the doors of the houses to 
keep out evil. 

Buddhism is of Hindoo origin, 
and was introduced into China about 
the time of the birth of Christ. It 
has a greater number of adherents 
and presents more of the character 
of a religion than any other system 
in China. They have great numbers 
of priests, who dwell together in 
communities in the manner of monks, 
and live chiefly by begging alms. 
The temples are their monasteries, 
and the pagodas, of which so many 
are seen in China, were first erected 
in that country by the priests of 
Buddha. There are also a great 
many female devotees belonging to 
this religion, who live like nuns, se- 
cluded from the world, and who never 
marry. The dress of the nuns is the 
same as that of the priests ; namely, 
a long, black robe. Their head also is en- 
tirely shaven; consequently, in the street, 
it is impossible to distinguish the bonze 
from the bonzess. 

The temples of the Buddhists in China 
generally consist of a series of buildings 
of the same style as the single building 
represented in our picture. Of course, they 
differ greatly in size, but the general style 
is the same throughout the empire. They 
are usually made of well-burnt bricks; 
their sloping tiled roofs, which are orna- 
mented by grotesque carved images of 
lions and dragons, are supported by im- 
mense wooden pillars. There are usually 
at least three large halls, separated from 
each other by paved courts. 

Entering the first building, one sees an 
image of Buddha, sitting like a tailor at 
work, and with a smile upon his counte- 
nance, apparently gazing out upon the 
follies and vanities of the world, It is 
made of wood and plaster, and is usually 
covered with gilt. Not far from this is a 
military character, grasping a sword or 
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some other warlike instrument. This is 
There are 
several other large images in this outer 
hall, but I will not speak of them at length. 

The second building is usually the finest 


the guardian of the temple. 
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n the most prominent place, 
images I have already de- 
scribed, are in a sitting posture, and are 
‘sted in the same way. They are 
often at least twenty feet in height. On 


They stand i 
and, like the 
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of all, being sometimes nearly a hundred 
feet wide, more than fifty feet deep, and 
high in proportion. The principal idols 
are three large gilt figures, representing 
the past, present, and future Buddhas. 
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the two sides of this building are eighteen 
images of persons supposed to be absorbed 
in Veh; that is, Buddha. If it were not 
too sad, it would be amusing to notice the 
peculiarities of these various ficures. 
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They are represented in all sorts of atti- 
tudes, and there seems to have been an 
attempt to represent every conceivable 
passion in their countenances. Occasion- 
ally, however, you meet with one too benev- 
olent and pleasing to be found in such bad 
company. In this second hall is generally 
seen an image of Kwan-shi-yin—a favorite 
deity with the female worshipers. She is 
supposed to give children, especially sons, 
and many are the prayers and offerings at 
her shrine. I have seen some images of 
this goddess which were almost beautiful. 
She is usually represented with an infant in 
her arms, and one can not but be struck 
with the resemblance she thus presents to 
the Western representations of the Virgin 
and child. The back buildings generally 
have smaller images, and the number of 


_ these is very great. 


Most of these temples are monasteries 
as well, and many of the smaller rooms are 
the sleeping apartments of the monks. I 
must not neglect to mention the dining- 
room and kitchen. These are the most 
comfortable apartments in the whole estab- 
lishment. In the kitchen are sometimes 
seen immense iron kettles, holding two or 
three barrels, which are used for boiling 
rice when the temple is thronged with wor- 
shipers. The dining-room contains low, 
narrow tables, and seats sufficient to ac- 
commodate several hundred guests. 

I must give to these Buddhist priests— 
for whom, I confess, I feel but little love or 
sympathy—the credit of showing great taste 
in the selection of sites for their temples. 
They are, when in the country, found in 
most romantic and sequestered spots ; and 
even in the cities they are frequently almost 
concealed by noble trees and shrubbery. 
Beautiful avenues of bamboo and pine often 
lead to these Buddhist temples, some of 
them extending even for miles from the 
entrance. 

Women in China, as elsewhere, are more 
religiously disposed than ihe men, and con- 
stitute by far the larger number of wor- 
shipers usually seen in the temples. Most 
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of them are advanced in years. The more 
active duties and enjoyments of life are 
passed, and the future, with its dread un- 
certainty, forces itself upon their attention. 
‘How shall I prepare for death and the 
unknown hereafter?” is their anxious in- 
quiry. They have never heard of the 
Savior or of heaven, but they have a sense 
of sin, and a felt want of something to rest 
upon when earthly supports and pleasures 
shall fail them. It is not strange, therefore, 
that they resort to their idol temples and 
make use of the various methods for secur- 
ing those longed-for blessings which their 
own false religions present. Let us rather 
pity than blame them. 

Temples and places of worship in China 
are very numerous; some of them very 
grand and large, some of them very hum- 
ble in size and appearance. Whena China- 
man is asked by a foreigner the name of 
these edifices he calls them joss-houses, 
and the idols upon their altars are named 
Joss. This title has risen through a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese word Deos, sig- 
nifying God, which the Chinese have applied 
to all their images, as it was the first for- 
eign name for the Deity introduced by the 
Jesuits upward of three centuries ago. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, a joss-house, 
in the acceptation of the Chinese, means 
the house of God, or place of worship. 
But as these temples are dedicated to vari- 
ous kinds of worship, they are designated 
in the Chinese language according to their 
special consecration. For example, a tem- 
ple for the worship of ancestors is named 
meaou, and a temple of Buddha pao Jang, 
while the latter description of temples is 
again divided into six different kinds. Be- 
sides temples of a religious character there 
are many dedicated to the memory of great 
men and women, as that at Peking to the 
wife of the Emperor Houang-te, “the dis- 
coverer of the silk-worm.” 

We present you a picture taken from a 
photograph of a very beautiful temple found 
in the capital city of Peking. This temple 
is dedicated to the sun, as the great source 
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of heat and light, and is under the protec- 
tion of the God of Fire, who ranks first 
among the symbolical deities of the ele- 
ments ; the others being the Gods of Wood, 
Earth, Metal, Air, and Water, according to 
Ghinese mytholog y. In the interior is a 
colossal image of this myth, the face having 
a more pleasing expression than the usual 
hideous idols to be found in these temples. 
It is made of metal gilded, and is seated 
on a throne, with the following inscription 
in Chinese characters: “ Ting-me sin-shun- 
wye,” signifying the “Spiritual throne of 
the God of Fire.” At the feet of this 
image is an altar, with a large iron censer 
of a tripod form—the same as the one seen 
in the foreground of the wood-cut—con- 
taining sand, in which are continually smol- 
dering long sandal-wood matches, which 


emit a pleasant scented smoke. Below 
this is the usual kneeling-stool covered 


with carpet, where the votaries of this deity 
bow down and supplicate his protection in 
any matter relating to light or fire. At the 
side are attendant priests, who invoke the 
good offices of the fiery genius in the cause 
of the suppliant, who pays them so much 
for a bundle of sandal-wood matches to 
stick into the sand of the censer and light 
them up, sometimes fifty at a time, accord- 
ing as they suppose it will tickle the olfac- 
tory nerves of his idolship; but this in all 
cases is in proportion to the liberal pay- 
ment of the devotees. 

So far this may be considered the ordi- 
nary business transacted in the Temple of 
the Sun, when the customers simply want 
his excellency to grant them the light of his 
countenance in dull, cold weather to ripen 
their grain, fruit, etc.; and as these are 
generally poor agriculturists, the attendant 
priests make very little profit out of the ten 
or twenty cash, equivalent to a halfpenny 
or penny, which each one gives. If no 
better gains came into their bamboo coffer 
they might as well “shut shop” and try 
some more profitable dodge to draw cus- 
tomers. But there are high days and holi- 
days, when wealthy constituents enter the 
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temple to supplicate his calorific eminence 
for protection against fire, as if it were a 
mythological fire-insurance office, or to 
solicit his patronage over a new furnace or 
kitchen-range, in order that luck may attend 
the operations of the cook. The fourth 
day of every moon is set apart for those 
who wish to sacrifice before the altar. In 
these cases, in addition to the ordinary 
priests of the temple, a band of music is 
provided, and extra bonzes go about flour- 
ishing hand-censers filled with sandal-wood 
sawdust, which they swing about—exactly 
as the acolytes do in the ceremonies of the 
Romish Church—the smoke from which 
fills the temple with an agreeable perfume. 

The gates of the temple are opened be- 
fore daylight to catch the early customers 
who have business to attend to, when the 
interior is lighted up by great, thick tallow 
candles, colored red, with paper wicks, 
which ive a dull glare and a greasy smell, 
as they are never snuffed. Then the first 
comer that enters may present a fowl 
cooked and smoking hot, which is received 
by one of the attendants and placed on the 
left side of the temple nearest the image, 
which the donor is told will be a happy 
omen for the success of the affair that 
brought him to the temple. Thereupon he 
buys a bundle of joss-sticks, which are 
lighted and stuck upright in the large cen- 
ser, while he kneels on the carpet ana pros- 
trates himself before the image nine times. 
This is called the “ko- tow,” and requires 
that the suppliant should strike his fore- 
head on the ground at each prostration; 
but few, if any, do it in the public temples. 

In all probability the devotee who brought 
the boiled fowl was some one going ona 
journey, and purchased his contribution to 
the table of the priests at one of the cook- 
shops adjacent to the grounds of the tem- 
ple, which are conveniently situated for 
such purposes. His devotions finished, he 
leaves the temple and goes on his way 
rejoicing. Next who comes may be one 
of the proprietors of the cook-shops, who 
has just built a new fire-place, and wishes 


to propitiate the God of Fire by a sacrifice, 
sot hat it may give the greatest amount of 
heat by consuming the smallest quantity 
of charcoal, which is very dear in China, 
‘and the choicest kind of fuel. In his hands 
he carries a good large dish, with what 
appears by the gloomy light to be a roast 
-sucking-pig lying on it. Evidently the 
“priests, who eye it askance, take it to be a 
: avory young porker, and they smile accord- 
ingly at the promising contributions to a 
dly table before them. But the attend- 
ant, who carries the dish toward the table 
fis lay it down, whispers audibly to the 
priests, whose countenances at once drop 
‘and assume a sulky aspect. As the sup- 
pliant asks for a bundle of joss-sticks he is 
fold that he will be very unlucky, because 
; has prought to the sacrificial altar what 
eat Spirit of Light and Heat utterl} 
ea roasted dog. Saying that he 
Beaty a poor cook, who had just spent 
was 


his last cash in fitting up a new fire-place, 
nS 


lich he 5 
ah the west, the four sides extended 


Pee ches beyond the boiler, the bricks 
nine in fine mortar, and having no holes 
jn the furnace, according to ancient 
o matter, though he had com- 
these rules of construction, he 
that it is written in the book 


pe should sacrifice a sucking- 
d if a thousand-fold then bring a 
pig, ap 1g head. So he takes his brown- 


ar 
ee puppy away and returns with a 


ucking-P'8- 


e merous small contributors to the sac- 
u 


‘ ter after daylight, some with a dish 
Bd nine with vegetables, others with 
Mee chops, shrimps, prawns, sweet- 
Ht melon-seeds, ginger-nuts, and viands 
ea reas, so that there is no lack of 

f all for dinner or dessert. About this 

. Wise the table begins to show a fair spread 
’ eatables, but nothing costly. Most of 
emal| contributors remain to see what 


‘of 
evemallirc 
he ae on, and to whiff the strong oily 


nad built so that the opening was 
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flavor rising from the hot dishes, which is 
sweet to a Chinaman and _ sickening to 
a foreigner. All this time the musicians 
are banging away at their gongs and cym- 
bals, or speaking shrill notes from their 
clarionets. 

Suddenly, at a signal from one of the 
watchful priests, they strike more loudly 
than before, and one man, with a trumpet 
that slides out like a telescope, blows in it 
and shakes it with a trembling movement, 
emitting a sound like the bellowing of -a 
wild bull, and blows again until he is almost 
black in the face. Looking toward the 
entrance the cause of this is apparent, as 
a portly Chinese gentleman with his two 
sons, all richly attired in silk, come up the 
steps and walk into the temple, followed 
by several servants carrying dishes of all 
sorts—fowl, fish, turtle, ham, and, above 
all, the head of a hog nicely garnished. 
The attendants of the temple push the 
crowd of poor devotees aside and make 
way for the rich mf&n and his contributions, 
which they lay with many flourishes upon 
the board, placing the hog’s head in the 
center. Then the father and sons purchase 
a good supply of joss-sticks, which are 
placed in the tripod censers, while those 
carrying the hand-censers swing them about 
in great style, sending a cloud of smoke up 
under the nose of the idol, which looks 
large in the haze. The devotees next drop 
on their knees and go through the cus- 
tomary genuflexions, while the surrounding 
crowd, which by this time throngs the tem- 
ple, utter an approving ‘ Hi yah !” at what 
they consider a very grand scene, where all 
the senses, especially that of smell, are so 
agreeably represented. 

In this manner other smaller contribu- 
tions come in, until the table “groans” 
with abundance, while the priests, musi- 
cians, and attendants encouraginely wink 
at each other.,on the auspicious results of 
the day. Night closes in, and the gates 
of the temple are shut as the last of the 
devotees makes his exit. Then the inmates 
form a snug party in discussing the viands, 
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after going through a needless formality of 
offering them to the image of the gentle- 
man who represents the sun. As on such | the cook-shop keepers, who in many in- 
feast days there is frequently more than | stances buy back from the priests what 
enough for all the hungry stomachs which they sold to their dupes. 


have fasted tne livelong day, the more 
valuable portion of the dishes is sold to 
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SILVER BRICKS. 


have effect. Mining is not easy work. The 


solid silver were sent eastward 
from the mines of the far West. 
The precious metal was in heavy 
masses or blocks, called “bricks,” 
or, more properly, ingots. Each 
of these bricks, or ingots, weighed about 
one thousand five hundred ounces. They 
were not scattered around loose in tempt- 
ing profusion, but were carefully sealed in 
leather bags. One, however, was left un- 
sealed and bare. It weighed one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, two ounces, and 
was stamped with the figures “$1,301.96 "— 
a very valuable “ brick,” and even brickbats 
of such argental material would not be 
accounted rubbish. If you are fond of 
arithmetic you can easily calculate how 
much one ounce of this ingot was worth. 

Now, I will try to tell you something 
about silver—where it is found, and how it 
is separated from the rough ore and puri- 
fied. Much silver was formerly obtained 
from Peru and Mexico, and in smaller 
quantities from different parts of Europe. 
But the best mines are now in our own 
country among the rocky regions of the far 
West. 

Picture to yourselves the mountainous 
regions of Nevada and Colorado, where 
sterile hills and lofty mountain ranges lift 
their lonely heads and towering peaks. 
There high bluffs frown and_ precipices 
yawn gloomy and rugged. Here veins of 
silver are found. But the crude wealth is 
locked fast in stony coffers. The rocks 
are grim keepers; neither coaxing nor 
bribing will move them, only force will 


rich ledges and “lodes” are many feet 
below the surface, and in order to reach 
them shafts and tunnels must be blasted 
through the solid rock at great expense. 
When a vein is struck the ore is drawn 
out and crushed fine. Then it is mixed 
with common salt and roasted in a furnace 
at a dull red-heat. An element in the salt 
unites with the silver and makes chloride 
of silver. When the ore is roasted enough 
it is mixed with water and scraps of iron, 
then put into barrels’ arranged to revolve 
The whole is then well shaken. The iron 
takes the element of salt away from the 
silver. The silver is now become separa- 
ted in the form of metal, but in a state of 
fine division and so thoroughly mixed up 
with the earthy particles in the crushed 
and watery mass that it would seem to be 
a puzzling problem how to find it and get 
it out. But this is easily done. Mercury 
dissolves silver. A certain quantity of mer- 
cury—often called quicksilver—is added to 
the mess in the barrel, and the turning is 
continued. The restless mercury goes 
through and through the mixture, and dis- 
solves out all the silver, and if it finds any 
gold or copper, as is sometimes the case, it 
brings it along too. Mercury is a very 
heavy substance of great fluidity, and when 
the barrel stops turning the mercury quickly — 
falls to the bottom, carrying the silver with 
it in the form of an amalgam. Then the 
worthless material is washed away, and 
the amalgam pressed in woolen bags to 
squeeze out the uncombined mercury, But 
this solid part left in the bag is not yet 


pure silver; it is only an amalgam—that 
is, part silver and part mercury. What 
next? It must be heated in a sort of dis- 
tilling apparatus, called a retort. The mer- 
cury passes off in a sort of vapor, leaving 
the silver, perhaps with some gold and 
copper, behind. It is then cast into the 
shape of “ bricks,” or ingots, and is ready 
- for market. You see getting silver is hard, 
troublesome, expensive work. So true it 
is that 

“Nothing good is lightly won.” 


Metal wealth, as well as mineral, is 
“bought with toil. Salt and mercury, so 
needful jn working silver ore, are both 
found within easy reach of the silver re- 
4. Measureless quantities of pure salt 
8 ns. use are found in Nevada, Let us 
ready for wisdom and goodness with which 
adore the janned the great earth. 

God hee silver is found in lead. ‘To 
§ Be tals a sort of shallow dish called 
Pe rt ei used. The cupel is molded from 
f 4 cupe’ d_ bone-ashes. The lead contain- 
pulverize ver is placed in a cupel and 
the § ted. The lead melts first and 


ped, soaking into the porous bone- 


of the cupel. 
n, has been known for ages. It 


force to a figure of speech in 


at 
Gross, drossy lead can not 


alkaline elements has been 
ane exist in sea-water. It is said 
Oa ch chemists have calculated that each 
ae ile of sea-water contains over ten 
cubic Mise silver. Now a cubic mile of 
~ pounds hat is, a huge square a mile 
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at mile long, and a mile deep—is a 
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the silver be got out of it there would be 
enough to give every family a ‘little for- 
tune.” Men esteem silver, but the Lord 
dissolves countless millions in the deep 
watery wastes of the ocean. ‘“ His delight 
is in them that fear him.” 

Though silver dimes and quarters do not 
circulate as freely as they did ten years 
ago, yet it would seem scarcely needful to 
tell you what silver looks like, for it is used 


for many things besides money. Its pure, 
clear, soft color is quite pleasing. It is the 


whitest of all the metals. It is very malle- 
able and ductile. It is harder than gold 
and softer than copper. It melts at a 
bright-red heat. It will not oxidize, that 
is, rust in either dry or moist air; but the 
air of large cities and other places where 
coal containing sulphur is burnt will slowly 
tarnish silver. This is because sulphur 
and silver have a ‘powerful affinity,” that 
is, a very great liking for each other, and as 
is generally the case with bad associations, 
the clear white character of the silver is 
gradually blackened. Eges contain a little 
sulphur, and will blacken silver spoons. 

Nitric acid quickly dissolves — silver. 
When such a solution is evaporated it 
crystallizes, forming nitrate of silver, or 
“lunar caustic,” usefulin surgery. It stains 
animal and vegetable tissues a permanent 
black, and so forms the basis of “indelible 
ink” and many “hair dyes.” But cyanide 
of potassium, or a strong solution of iodine 
of potassium, will remove the stains. 

Silver for coin and other articles must be 
alloyed with copper, for it is too soft to 
wear well alone. The alloy increases the 
hardness without much injuring the white- 
ness. Inferior metals are often plated with 
silver. 

In the Bible frequent mention is made 
of silver. Money, ornaments, and idols 
were made of it. Joseph was sold for 
silver, and Judas bartered away his Lord 
for silver. The Bible tells of a certain 
king who “made silver to be as stones.” 
Do you remember the name of that king? 

An old proverb says, “Speech is silver, 
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silence is gold.” And a far older proverb 
says, ‘The tongue of the just is as choice 
silver; the heart of the wicked is little 
worth.” Prov. x, 20. 

And what a beautiful simile is this: 
“Words fitly spoken are like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” We should not 
be too free with our tongue. Avoid pro- | 
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fanity and filthiness of speech as you would 
poison. Our words should be few and well 
chosen. Zeno, a Greek philosopher, once 
snubbed a talkative youngster by saying, 
“We have two ears and one mouth, in 
order that we may hear more and talk less.” 
St. James says, ‘ Let every man be swift to 
hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath.” 


MY FIRST VOYAGE TO SEA. 


Wir © the readers of the Golden 

Hours it may appear strange 
that, although born and brought 
2? up ina part of Scotland far from 

“" the sea, I had yet a strong desire 
for its strange, adventurous life. The great 
ocean I had never yet seen. The boys in 
our school seemed to have more a liking 
for the army, and many of my schoolmates 
have since distinguished themselves in the 
Highland regiments during the Crimean 
War and in the Indian Mutiny. 

I had, as I said, a desire for a seafaring 
life from reading ‘ Cook’s Voyages,” and 
many other books of a like nature. My 
kind mother tried to persuade me to choose 
some other occupation, but her advice was 
unavailing. I was at length bound by in- 
dentures to serve four years’ apprentice- 
ship on shipboard. An outfit was soon 
procured, and I was sent on to a seaport 
about twenty miles off to join my ship. 
My mother accompanied me to see the 
captain and to bid me farewell. On arriv- 
ing and being introduced to our captain I 
was not prepossessed by his abrupt, stern 
manner in speaking,to me; and though 
since then I have had many a young boy 
under my own charge as commander of 
large ships, yet I could not find it in my 
heart to discourage one of them from leav- 
ing home and relations, to follow such an 
arduous profession, and I took special 
charge of them myself. 


admonitions from my mother, on a voyage 
to North America. I found out, to my 
sorrow and dissatisfaction, that, as I was 
the youngest apprentice, I must be at every- 
body’s call from the captain down. With 
my hammock slung forward among the 
crew, every thing was strange and new to 
me, and I found very soon that I had made 
a great mistake in leaving a kind mother 
and sisters as well as a comfortable home. 
I was not long on board when sea-sickness 
took hold of me, vomiting every thing I 
tried to swallow in the shape of food. My 
friends the sailors, in their rough way, ad- 
vised me to tie a piece of pork to a string 
and pull it up and down in my throat and 
I would soon be well. Many such jokes 
were passed by the crew on me at seeing 
my forlorn-looking condition. As the ship 
began now to pitch and roll about in a sea- 
way, holding on sometimes by a slack-rope 
I would find myself thrown from one side 
of the ship to the other; vainly trying to 
recover my foothold on deck, then I would 


be thrown down bruised and bleeding, and. 


5° 
my rough, unfeeling ship-mates jeered and 


mocked me. 

Sometimes at night duriae my watch 
below, swinging from side to side in my 
canvas hammock, the long dreary cry of 
* All hands reef topsails”’ would startle me 
from a sound sleep, it may be while dream- 
ing of home and kind friends. But it was 
no use lamenting, and when the order came 


We were soon away, after many kind | with an oath, ‘Come, rouse out, you young 
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cal!” I had to creep-from my hammock 
as best I could, and dressing by the light 
‘of the miserable oil lamp swinging in the 
forecastle, proceed on deck. 

- Before I am a minute on deck a sea 
breaks on board, drenching me and _ all 
within its range to the skin. Now the 
noise of the wind and the voice of the 
_ captain and mates shouting out their orders 
to the crew is enough to make me wish I 
had never come on board ship to be a 
Seailor. The night is terribly dark, too, and 
I stumble along the deck as best I can in 
the hurry and confusion. “Lower away 
“your main topsail, haul out your reef tack- 


fusion, I hear the order, “ Lay aloft, 
and take in double reefs!” but what 
Mo e can I be up aloft in such a 


“Come, lay 
young scamp,” giving me a cut 
e’s end. I slowly mount the 
wondering how soon I shall be 
ard and food for fishes. 
he ship rolls and pitches in the 
, lat length reach the topsail- 
as my shipmates are coming down. 
descending, I am once more on 
Wet, cold, and weary, I turn in 
ore for half an hour, till I am again 
the cry of “Starboard watch, 
Eight bells, or the end of our four 
ab we must, with the second mate, keep 
Bee ars watch on deck, the first mate 
four id watch going to bed for four hours. 
an it goes on for six weeks till the 
AN ie, coast is seen; but I am pretty 
Amer sed to going aloft now, and can assist 
DR ing a royal or flying jib with the 
in fu poys in the ship. Although badly 
uN the crew, who kick and knock me 
“ se for the least trifle, to make a sailor 
bi 4 nd make me hardy, our captain for 
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by unmerciful floggings with a rope’s end. 
Alas! my dream of seeing the world melts 
away at such cruel treatment, and my mind 
is made up to desert at the first opportunity 
on reaching shore. 

At length we got a pilot, who took charge 
of the ship, and sailed her safely into port. 
Our crew, who did not like the tyrannical 
conduct of the captain, determined on de- 


serting, and I, with another boy living 
among them, were charged to give the 
captain notice of their movements. Not- 


withstanding all this, six of our best sea- 
men deserted the first night, and we were 
called to account for not stopping them and 
warning the captain; as if two young boys 
could prevent six determined men from 
escaping. The captain threatened us with 
more cruelty when we got to sea, which 
made me still more determined to desert ; 
so, making up a small bundle of clothing, I 
made for the woods, where some kind- 
hearted wood-choppers gave me food and 
took me into town to provide lodgings until 
I could hear from some friends. But here 
I came to grief, for just as I was leaving 
the post-office, where I had been making 
some inquiries, whom should I see but our 
tyrannical captain! He at once ran to lay 
hold of me, but I dashed up street and 
tried to escape through a lane close at 
hand. Alas! all the doors in this lane 
were shut, and there were no outlets except 
by the way I camein. Our captain grasped 
me full in his arms, but he spoke more 
kindly to me than I had ever heard him 
speak before, and persuaded me to come 
back to the ship. Doubtless he was afraid 
he would get into trouble with his employ- 
ers for his tyrannical conduct to us. I 
accordingly rejoined my ship, and was very 
well used on the homeward voyage. We 
sailed with fair winds, and soon arrived 
all safe. I was considerably sickened of a 
seafaring life, and would now gladly have 
remained on shore; but my indentures 
could not be canceled so easily, and I was 
obliged to serve out my time. So ended 
muy ferst voyage to sea. 
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THE DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER. 


Ear y broken-hearted, 
Early sick of life, 
Faint from constant terror 
Of returning strife ; 
Stunned by sounds of cursing, 
By confusion wild, 
Crushed by sights of horror 
Is the drunkard’s child. 


Trembling for the future, 
Shuddering at the past, 
Knowing times of quiet 
Never come to last ; 
Heart-strings torn and twisted, 
Nerves all bare and sore, 
Tenderest feelings tortured 
Till they can no more, 


Bowed by shame, tho’ guiltless, 
Bearing deadly smart 

Of the foul transgression 
In her aching heart ; 
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Yearning o’er the sinner, 
Praying night and day: 

‘‘ Heavenly Father, save him, 
Purge his sins away.” 


*Gainst a// hope s#il/ hoping 
For some blessed hour 
Which shall free the victim 
From the tempter’s power ; 
O, thou Friend of children, 
See the anguish wild, 
See the wasting sorrow 
Of the drunkard’s child. 


Quick to help and heal her, 
Bid some strong one fly, 
Or, in tender pity, 
Cause her soon to die. 
Bind the broken-hearted 
By thy tender care, 
Take her to thy bosom, 
Soothe her anguish there. 


——_-30e%-—————_ 


ADDRESS TO THE MAY QUEEN. 


Our chosen queen we hail this day— 
Queen of our hearts and queen of May! 


The crown that waits to grace thy head 
Shall no fresh luster on thee shed. 

*T is not enriched with gold or gem, 

’T is not a pearly diadem ; 

Thy title to a royal throne, 

And to a scepter all thine own, 

Is unsustained by diamonds bright, 

Or opals, changing in the light ; 
Sapphires or rubies there are none, 
Emeralds, nor any precious stone ; 
But, honored most and loved the best, 
Thy claims on nobler basis rest. 

Thy virtues shall the crown adorn, 
Which, on this lovely vernal morn, 
Thy loyal subjects have entwined 
Upon thy spotless brow to bind 

A coronet of flowers we bring, 

Fresh from the fragrant bowers of Spring ; 


White flowers, as emblems fit to be 
Of thy unsullied purity ; 

Violets, thy modesty to show, 
Emblems of thy sweet temper, too; 
And flowers, alas! that fade and die, 
To tell thee of mortality. 


CORONATION. 


We bind the royal chaplet now, 

With our fond wishes, on thy brow, 
And crown thee from this very hour 
A sovereign of unbounded power. 
Queen of all buds the Spring unfolds, 
Of all bright birds the eye beholds; 
Queen of all rivers and wild rocks, 
Of shepherds and their snowy flocks, 
Of every shady nook and dell, 
Where fairies wreathe their magic spell, 
Of all things fair—for one short day— 
Queen of the rosy-tinted May! 
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BEES, WASPS, ICHNEUMONS, ETC., 
OR THE HYMENOPTERS. 


yey GAIN the warm days of Sum- | joints, as seen in this picture, which repre- 
mer have come; the trees have | sents one of these animals. 

\ =G ox put forth their leaves; the birds 
AA) have built their nests; the buds 
 -f-_ have blossomed into flowers, and 
: the hum of Insect Life once more 


“fills the air. ; 
‘It is now the season to go forth into the | The Articulates have no internal skel- 
soods and fields, and observe and enjoy j eton, no backbone; but their hard parts, 
he interesting and beautiful objects in Na- ) when they have any, are always upon the 
e which exist in such profusion on every | outside. Besides the Insects, the Artic- 
bi ulates also include the Crabs, Lobsters. 
: thaps there is nothing which will in- | Shrimps, etc., and Worms. 
Pee’, more than the Insects. These The Insects do not breathe through the 
te est u atures abound every-where, on | mouth, but by means of air-holes, called 
Tit c ia shrub, and tree, in the grass | stigmata, along the sides of the body ; and 
e ne . feet, in the brook that crosses | these air-holes are the Openings of air- 
ae and in the air around and above | tubes which branch throughout the body 
ar is ay curious and often grotesque | of the insect, and carry air to every part. 
us. The ir beautiful and sometimes most | The air-holes are usually only simple slits 
d splendid colors, their wonder- | in the sides of the body; but sometimes 
Ay ate and ce. ~~ almost said they — a valves, which open and shut 
ful sigence—and me. oe changes many like the leav es of a folding-door, and some- 
them undergo before They reach their times the openings are furnished With a sort 
: ‘ane ant adult form, serve a make these | of sieve, or grating, which Serves to prevent 
animals objects of great interest, and even particles of dust being drawn in with the 
pers iraior, to all who only carelessly | air. ' In comparison with their size, insects 
ot a len; put to those who study them, | require a large amount of air, and quickly 
wa erceive how beautifully each species | die if deprived of it. 
Boted to the circumstances of the life ' 
jt lea 


ds, they are indeed most wonder- 
eations: 


“ys observe them a little more closely, 
sdeavor to learn something in regard 
, structure and habits; and, in the 

e, let us learn what Insects really 


AN ARTICULATE ANIMAL-—THE JULUS. 


The word 
Insect 
comes from 
a Latin 
word, which 
means cuz 
7720, Or di- 
vided, and 
Insects belong to that branch of the mn TS Biven 
yainodom which is called the Artic- SE SR to these an- 

ted Animals. They have re- | imals on account of their bodies, which ap- 
this name from the fact that all the | pear to be cut into, or notched, as you may 
ae this branch have their bodies | see by looking at this picture of a wasp. 
ed of a series of similar rings, or | True Insects have the hody divided into 
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three parts—the head, the middle body, | 


or thorax, and the hind body, or abdomen. 
The head bears the mouth, and the eyes, 
and also two jointed members, called an- 
tennz, which it is believed are connected 
with the sensé of hearing, or of touch, or 
of both these senses. The antennez, or 
feelers, as they are often called, vary greatly 
in size and shape in the different kinds of 
insects. 

In a number of cases they are shaped 
much like horns, and sometimes they 


are 
like branched horns; sometimes they are 
like tiny feathers; sometimes they are 


toothed like a saw; sometimes they have 
bristles, or little hairs, on each side, which 
makes them look like little combs ; some- 
times they are club-shaped; in some kinds 
they are very long and slender, and taper 
gradually to the end, and in other kinds 
they are short, and end in little knobs. 

Some kinds of insects bite their food; 
others suck it. Those which bite their 
food have two pairs of jaws, which move 
sidewise, and several pairs of little feelers, 
which they use to touch and examine the 
food. Those insects which suck their food 
have either a long tube, as Butterflies and 
Moths; a piercing sucker, as Mosquitoes 
and some others; a softer one, used for 
lapping, as Flies; or they have the mouth 
parts formed into a sort of proboscis that 
can be folded under the head when not in 
use, as in Bees. 

The eyes of insects appear to be only 
two in number, but in reality each is com- 
posed of many single eyes—often thou- 
sands—closely united. In the compound 
eye of the common House-Fly there are four 
thousand of these distinct eyes, while in 
that of a Butterfly there are seventeen thou- 
sand, and in one kind of Beetle there have 
been found to be twenty-five thousand! 
Many winged insects have also one, two, 
or three single eyes on the crown of the 
head. 

To the middle body, or thorax, the wings 
and legs are attached. The legs are six in 


number, and they are attached to the under | 
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| hinder, wings of the thorax. 


| 


side of the thorax, one pair to each of the 
three wings which make up this part of the 
body. The wings, when these exist, are 
two, or four in number, and they are at- 
tached to the upper side of the two last, or 
They vary 
greatly, in the different kinds of insects, not 
only in size, form, and thickness, and also 
in their veinings, but they also vary in the 
manner of their folding when the insect is 
at rest. 

The hind body, or abdomen, is the largest 
portion, and the air-holes are on this part. 
It also contains the organs of. digestion, 
and to it belong the piercer and sting, with 
which many insects are provided. 

Insects are produced from eggs. A few 
kinds do not lay their eggs, but retain them 
in the body till they are hatched: but most 
kinds always lay their eggs where the young 
will find a plentiful supply of food as soon 
as they are hatched. Almost all insects 
undergo great and very wonderful changes 
in their form and habits; so great that the 
same insect, at different ages, might be 
taken for as many different animals; but 
of these changes I will write more at length 
when I describe the Butterflies and Moths. 
In this article we will give our attention to 
Bees—our honey-makers. 

These little animals have a hairy body; 
their wings and their mouth parts are 
lengthened into a sort of proboscis, which 
is jointed and can be folded under the 
head, and the first joint of the hind legs 
is often very large, and fitted for collecting 
and carrying the pollen of flowers. 

The hive or honey Bee is originally from 
Asia, but it has now spread over Europe 
and America. It is seen almost every- 
where in hives, and it is also quite common 
in a wild state, and often far from human 
dwellings. In a wild state bees of this 
kind have their home in hollow trees and 
in clefts and crevices in the rocks. They 
live together in very large numbers. Ina 
single hive there are many thousands of 
these little creatures, and in every hive 
there are three kinds—the queen, the 
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iv. 
_ drones, and the workers. 
_ Here are pictures of 
them. The queenis the @e> 
largest, andthereisonly zy 
one in each hive. She tf 
is the mother; she lays 
all the eggs, and does 
_not often fly out into the 
sunshine, but remains 
in the hive, and is fed and waited upon by 
the workers. There are only a few drones, 
or males, in each hive; they have no sting, 
and they do no work, and they do not often 
fy out of the hive. The workers are the 
smallest; they make the comb, and fill it 
with honey, which they gather from the 
fowers; they feed and take care of the 
young bees; they wait upon the queen; 
in a word, they do all the work of the hive, 
and are busy from morning till night. 
4 ae honey-comb is made of wax; it is 
filed with little cells, all shaped alike, each 
one having 5!* sides. The bottom of the 
cell is made of three | diamond-shaped 
pieces, and jt is deepest in the center, and 
thus it is much stronger than if it were flat 
and made only of one piece. The bees 
’ lat the top of the hive to make the 
comb and puild downward ; each comb has 
two rows of cells, one row being open 
4 toward one side of the hive, the other row 
me comb being open toward the 
site side of the hive. When the bees 
si filled the honey-cells they close the 
hav’ with waxs and the honey is thus kept 
Be, the air and remains pure and sweet. 
Wi Dene wax is a very wonderful substance, 
' and the Way jn which it is formed is very 
rious. On the under side of the hind 
mer of the bee are little flaps, or pockets, 
nd under these flaps the wax is secreted 
fe tiny scales. When the bees wish to 
make wax they first eat plenty of sweet 
food—sugar Or honey—and then go to some 
, t of the hive where they can remain 
_ quiet for several hours. They often cling 
tg each other in the form of festoons and 
curtains. When the wax is secreted the 
bees gO, one by one, to the comb where 
4! Vou, I.—23 
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THE WORKER BRE. THE DEONE BEE. 


wax is wanted, and by means of the pincers 
of their legs they remove the tiny scales, 
and with their head and tongue work it 
over and soften it, and mold it into the 
shape they wish. The wax is formed so 
slowly that it is a very precious substance, 
and what is very curious the shape of the 
bee’s cell is just such as to use as little 
wax as possible, and to save all the room 
and to contain the greatest amount of 
honey, at the same time to have the comb 
and cells firm and strong. 

But all of the cells are not used for stor- 
ing honey; in some the queen lays her 
eggs, one in each cell. Soon these eggs 
hatch into little, soft, white, worm-like 
creatures, which the workers take care of 
and feed. They bring the yellow dust, or 
pollen, of flowers and mix it with honey; 
this is called “ bee-bread,” and this is the 
food they give to the young bees. Ina few 
days the workers close the top of each cell, 
and the little creature within soon begins 
to spin a silk- 
en covering 
around itself. 
From this silk- 
en covering in 
about a week 
there comes 
forth a perfect 
bee, which in 
a day or two 
is seen flying 
over the fields 
in search of 
honey. 

Some of the 
cells for the. 
eggs are made 
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larger than the others, and of a different 
shape; these are called royal cells, and are 
for the young queens. The workers feed 
the little animals in these cells with richer 
food, and thus they grow into young queens. 
When a young queen appears in the hive 
the old queen 
seems to be 
very angry, and 
tries to get at 
her to sting her 
to death. But 
the workers 
guard her from 
the fury of the 
old queen, for 
they seem to 
know that if 
the old queen 
should leave 


the hive with 
a swarm of 
drones’ and 
STING OF THE BEE MAGNIFIED. workers they 


will need an- 
other queen in her place. If the old queen 
does not leave the hive in a day or two the 
two queens are allowed to approach each 
other, when they begin the fight which does 
not end till one is dead, 

Sometimes an enemy in the shape of a 
slug or a snail comes into the hive, and it 
is then very curious to observe the way the 
bees have of ridding themselves of this foe. 
If it is a slug, which is a soft-bodied ani- 
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mal, they attack it and soon sting it fo 
death; but they can not always get fhe 
body out of the hive, and it will not do ei 
let it decay there; and so the bees collec 
the gum which comes from the PoP! 
birch, willow, and other trees, and from 
this gum they form a substance called a 
polis, and with this they cover the body 
of the little slug and thus preserve jt from 
decay. When the enemy is a snail, aS soon 
as the bees begin to attack it, it draws 
itself within its shell; this they can not 
penetrate with their stings, so with propolis 
they firmly glue it, living, to the spot where 
it lies. ' 
The bees have a curious way of keep!?8 
the air pure inside of the hive, and of less- 
ening the heat, which is often very great 
where so many animals are so busily 2 
work. Rows of bees are stationed neat 
the entrance to the hive, both within and 
without, and these bees are all the time 
swiftly moving their wings, as though they 
were fanning; this keeps the air in motion, 
so that currents of cool air are all the time 
going in and currents of warmer air are all 
the time passing out of the hive. Many 
other facts in regard to the bees as inter 
esting as these might be related, but this 
article is already too long, so I will clos¢ 
by simply saying that the bees belong t© 
an order of insects called the Hymenopters) 
or membrane-winged insects; this order 
also includes all of the wasps, ants, saw- 
flies, and gall-flies. 


LILLIE GORDON’S BENEVOLENCE. 


ILLIE,” said Mrs. Gordon one 
clear, cold day in December, 
to her little daughter, “do n’t 
yy you want to go over to Cousin 
) Allie’s and carry this little 
package for me? I promised to send it to 
her to-day.” 

“Yes, mamma; but you won’t go out till 


I come back, will you? You said I might 
go with you.” 

“If you want to go with me,” replied 
Mrs. Gordon, “I will stop at Cousin Allie’s 
for you. But I have considerable shop- 
ping to do, and I am afraid you will get 
tired.” 

“O no, mamma, I won’t get tired, I’m 


ee 


‘sure; and besides, 1’m going to do some 
_ shopping myself.” 
_ Mrs. Gordon laughed as Lillie took up 
the bundle and left the house, shaking her 
curls very mysteriously as she said, “ You’! 
see what I'll buy.” 
She soon reached her cousin’s and de- 
 fivered the package, and then sat down to 
, wait for her mother. The time seemed 
i very long, for the day was so delightful, 
and Lillie’s wise little head so full of proj- 
ects of her own that more than once she 
exclaimed, “O dear, I do wish mamma 
would come.” 

«What ’s your hurry, Lillie?” asked 
Cousin Allie, smiling pleasantly on the lit- 
tle girl who sat by the window watching 
the hurrying throng ‘constantly passing by. 
is, «why, you see, Cousin Allie,” said she, 
ee great deal of shopping to do, 
, ae if mamma is SO long coming we won’t 

have time to get through and be back before 
4 a comes.” 

And prays how much shopping does our 


Mreropose to do?” 

fe 6; yoo need n't laugh, Cousin Allie. 
’ tt 1g a fac, I’m gong to buy something ; 
Vinge wait, you ‘Il see, and the little speaker 
‘jus herself UP with the air of quite a 


iness. 
Begmaniof busines®: 
See vell put what is it to be? 
4 7 


Lillie?” ' 
. Bee on't you never tell nobody, Cousin 
j A 
‘aa lie 7” 
ie No, jndee 


drew 
Can ’t I 


d, Lillie, 1 won’t tell.” 
Cousin John !” 


«Not even 
“eNo, not even cousin John, It shall be 
Wip? 
a secret a Willie? 


We wonder(ul purchase to be? I’m get- 
"ing real impatient to know.” 
Teh) then I guess I won’t tell you. Nurse 
hes it ig n’t proper always to answer ques- 
at, As just because folks want to know; any- 
, bats when they are impatient it’s good for 
them to wait then. That’s what she tells 
her Willie and me when we tease her 
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“ But, Lillie,” laughed Allie, “you know 
I don’t want to tease you; I only want to 
help you keep the secret.” 

“Do you, now, really, Cousin Allie ?” 

“Yes, Lillie, nobody needs know any 
thing about it. But where did you get the 
money ?” 

“Why, I’ve got a bank, Cousin Allie; 
did n’t you know it ?” 

“A bank, Lillie! 


Why, really, you are 


a very fortunate little girl, I’m sure. How 
came you to be so lucky ?” 
“O, I’ve had it a good while. Uncle 


George gave it to me, and put some money 
in it, too, and I ’ve been saving all my 
pennies ever since. Brother Willie and me 
broke off the chimney this morning to get 
them out.” 

“It seems to me, Lillie, that’s rather an 
odd way for a banking house to transact 
business.” 

“Well, but we could n’t get them out 
any other way.” 

*Do n’t bankers carry keys to. their 
safes ?” 

“Pshaw! Cousin Allie, you’re just laugh- 
ing at me. It’s only a play-bank, you 
know, and papa said he’d buy me a new 
one.” 

*So when you spend your funds papa 
has to buy a new house to set you up in 
business again, does he? That ’s rather 
an expensive plan for bankers who draw. 
out their deposits very often.” 

“O, but I do n’t do that. I ’ve been 
keeping them in my bank two, three, may be 
four weeks.” 

“Ah! and so about once a month you 
demolish your bank, draw out your funds, 
and then must needs have a new one in 
which to carry on your business. But you 
have n’t told me yet what you are going to 
buy.” 

“JT ’ve a great mind not to now, because 
I believe you are just making fun,” and the 
little lady turned her back upon her ques- 
tioner, and seemed to fix her attention upon 
what was passing in the street. 

“QO, there comes mamma,” cried she, as 
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a lady entered the gate. ‘Quick, Cousin 
Allie, put on my hat and cloak; please 
make haste.” 

‘Well then, little one, come tell me that 
secret, and I’ll engage to have you ready 
in double-quick time.” 

Little Lillie stood on tiptoe and whis- 
pered the important news in Allie’s ear, 
and then clapping her hands, laughed loudly 
at her cousin’s comic look of surprise. 

“But, Lillie,” said she, “ you have n’t got 
enough, have you?” 

“O, I guess so; just see,” and the little 
hand was buried in the depths of the tiny 
pocket and came forth again filled with the 
precious pennies, which were held up ex- 
ultantly before Allie’s laughing eyes. “ And 
that is n’t all,” continued she; “only look,” 
and the little hand again descended in 
search of additional treasures, which were 
drawn forth and deposited on the floor 
beside her. “Let’s see now if there ain’t 
none got lost no wheres in there,” and the 
pocket was forthwith turned wrong side 
out. “Now, Cousin Allie, let’s count. O, 
but mamma’s waiting, we ain’t got no time ; 
but is n’t that a heap, though? Mamma, 
you count while I get ready ;” and accord- 
ingly, while the necessary preparations were 
being made, the funds were duly counted, 
and the fabulous sum of thirty-eight cents 
reported. With an air of pride Miss Lillie 
again deposited her savings in the dark 
pocket, and bidding Cousin Allie ‘‘not to 
forget to tell any body,” she started with her 
mother upon her first shopping expedition. 

The bright array of salable articles of all 
descriptions which filled the shop windows 
were a source of great delight as well as 
temptation to Lillie. More than once her 
resolution faltered, and she thought she 
would like to buy some of the many pretty 
toys before her instead of the useful article 
upon which she had previously fixed. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Gordon when she had 
completed her own purchases, “ what does 
my little daughter propose to buy ?” 

“Why, mamma,” began Lillie, “I thought 
I—O, I don’t know—would you, mamma ?” 
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“Why, Lillie, dear, I ’m sure I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“Well, mamma, I ’ll just tell you how it 
is. You see, when papa was putting on his 
gloves this morning, he said they were 
wearing out, and he guessed he’d have to 
get a new pair, and I just thought, would n't 
it be real nice for me to buy him some real 
good warm ones for a present; but, mamma, 
do n’t you think he could make them do 
just a little longer ?” 

Perhaps he might, Lillie, but I think 
he would be very much pleased with such 
a nice present from his little daughter. But 
have you seen something else you would 
rather buy ?” 

““O, there ’s just the cutest little cradle 
in the window there; it would be just the 
very thing for my new dolly,” and Lillie’s 
eyes sparkled. But the next moment the 
expression changed to one of anxious in- 
quiry as she asked, “ Would the gloves take 
all my pennies, mamma? could n’t I buy 
both ?”. 

Mrs. Gordon smiled as she thought of 
the child’s thirty-eight cents in connection 
with a pair of warm gloves and a cradle. 

“Really, Lillie,” said she, “I hardly 
think the sum you possess can be: made 
sufficiently elastic to cover expenses if you 
propose to make two such purchases. But 
could n’t Dolly wait for her cradle better 
than papa’s cold hand for new gloves ?” 

Mrs. Gordon was pleased to know that 
Lillie had been so thoughtful for her father’s 
comfort; and she knew, too, how perfectly 
natural it was that her childish heart should 
long for the toys which were now displayed 
before her. She felt that if she overcame 
this temptation and practiced a little self 
denial it would be a great step gained in 
the discipline of life, and, young as she 
was, would be of untold value to her. She 
knew that the happiness she would feel in 
bestowing the little present upon her father 
would compensate for the sacrifice of the 
cradle. Lillie loved her father so dearly 
that the thought of his hands being cold 
for a moment decided her at once. 


1 °ll buy the gloves, mamma,” said she, 
turning resolutely away from the tempting 
a3 toys. “Dolly don’t need that cradle, and 
I’ve plenty of toys at home just as pretty 
as any of these.” 

Well,” said Mrs. Gordon, “my little 
daughter has won a great victory over self 
to-day, and some time she will understand 
it all better than now. We will go to the 
next corner for the gloves.” 

They had gone but a few steps before 
they were met by an old friend of Mrs. 
Gordon’s, and each stopped to exchange 

etings with the other. Lillie amused 
herself looking at the people who passed 
them. Her attention was soon attracted 
by the appearance of two little children, 
’, eas were poorly clad and seemed to be in 
reat want and ae a them was 
— * ee pitterly- he’s kind heart was in- 
5d eying Mrouched, and leaving her mother’s 
hal) Wadlshe stepped up to them. Putting her 
Satie hand upon the bowed head of the 

7 weeping child she asked her why she cried 
. espa the poor little creature did not 
‘ Beawer ; she only looked up with tear- 
swollen eyes and sobbed more bitterly than 
‘a before, while the other drew more closely 
Gt her, and seemed to gaze in a kind of 

wonder at the rich dress and warm tippet 
A q mu of the little questioner. Lillie 

Thee d at the little bare feet and tattered 
Aes looke t and the tears came into her own 
garments, fur-tipped gloves 
Se er contrasted 
with the blue fingers which tried 
e ragged shawl closer round the 


. 


iy 
¥ 
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a eyes: 
Mes strangely 
)  Saeoidraw ¢ 
ay ? ed ing child. 
“we Ain’t you 
ees” sobbed the older of the children, 


” 
‘ hungry too. . . 
see aiiy O dear, didn’t you have any 


r yet ?” 
eeicisciot breakfast either,” said the child. 
ie iriten why don’t you go home and get 
warm, and have your dinner ?” asked Lillie, 
wonderingly- 
tenn aGriicse's no dinner there,” answered the 
shivering child, “and no fire either, and 


very cold?” asked she pity- 
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mother is sick ;” and the poor, half-frozen 
fingers tried to brush away the fast-falling 
tears. 

Poor, bewildered Lillie, had never before 
encountered poverty like this ; she could n’ 
comprehend it, but her quick -sympathies 
were enlisted, and a desire to help them 
arose in her heart. 

“O, dear,” said she, ‘‘I’m so sorry for 
you; I’m sure you must be very cold; I 
don’t think papa’s hands get half as cold 
as yours, and I guess I’d better buy gloves 
for you; and O how I wish I had pennies 
enough to get you some shoes!” And the 
kind, pitying eyes, glanced from her own 
well-protected feet to the poor bare ones 
before her, so exposed to the keen, cutting 
winds of the cold December day. ‘“ Haven’t 
you got no kind papa to buy shoes for you ?” 
asked she. 

“No; father is dead, and mother is too 
sick to work ; and poor little sister here is 
so cold and hungry,” answered the older 
one, who seemed to feel her sister’s wants 
more than her own. 

*“ But, have n’t you got any pennies to buy 
some dinner ?” asked Lillie, entirely unable 
to comprehend the depth of their poverty ? 

“O, no, we never have any money,” said 
the child, with a look of surprise. 

“Then I?ll give you mine,” replied Lillie, 
and her little hand immediately drew from 
the pocket the wondrous sum which was to 
have purchased papa’s gloves, and without 
a moment's hesitation it was freely bestowed 
upon the poor children. 

“There,” said she, “that will buy you 
something to eat; and now come with me 
to my mamma and I will ask her to buy you 
some gloves and shoes.” And catching the 
younger one by the hand she led her along, 
while the other wonderingly followed. 

A moment later and she, with her strange 
companions, appeared before the astonished 
gaze of Mrs. Gordon and her friend. In 
few words Lillie related the story of their 
troubles as told to her, and so graphically 
set forth their need of gloves and shoes that 
Mrs. Gordon could not repress a smile as 
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she remarked that in her opinion comfort- 
able hoods were far more essential at pres- 
ent than gloves. Being a very charitable 
woman, the immediate wants of the poor 
children were satisfied, and their address 
ascertained, and a promise given that the 
family should be visited next day. Lillie 
announced to them her intention of accom- 
panying her mother. 

With happier hearts than they had known 
for many a weary day they hastened home 
to tell their sick mother the good news, 
while Lillie herself felt happy in the con- 
sciousness of having been instrumental in 
doing them good. 

“But just think, papa,” said she, as with 
a look of grave concern upon the bright 
young face, she related to him the occur- 
rence of the afternoon, “just think, I was 
going to buy you a pair of such nice, warm 
gloves with my thirty-eight cents ; but they 
was so much poorer than you are, and so 
much colder, too, that you won’t mind it, 
will you, papa?” 

“No, my dear, I am glad to know you 
had it in your power to make the poor little 
girls happy. I can get along very nicely 
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without the new gloves, and I hope my little 
daughter will always improve all such op- 
portunities for doing good.” 

“‘T am so glad, papa, that I didn’t buy 
that cradle.” 

Lillie was made quite happy the next 
day by being permitted to accompany her 
mother, and to carry a small basket of pro- 
visions for the sick woman. Many visits 
were afterward made, and the condition of 
the entire family greatly improved through 
the continued kindness of Mrs. Gordon and 
Lillie. Uncle George presented her witha 
new bank, making, as before, the first de- 
posit himself, and every penny which went 
ringing down through the little chimney 
into the darkness within was declared by 
Lillie to belong to the poor children, whom 
she seemed to have taken under her special 
care, and the family laughingly called her 
savings, ‘“ Lillie’s poor fund.” She was 
sometimes tempted to use the money for 
other purposes, and obliged to dény herself 
frequently in order to keep it all for her 
proteges; but this she did nobly, and 
learned from so doing many useful lessons, 
which were of great value to her in after life. 


GATHERING VIOLETS. 


?) 7 WERE was never a more beau- 
tiful May morning than that 
which dawned on the Beachwood 
farm, seven miles from the city. 
The elder sisters, Linda and 
Bella, had returned from boarding-school 
the day before to make a visit, and had 
promised the little ones, Susie and Charlie, 
that they would go with them into the 
woods the next day and have a May party 
all to themselves. So when the sun shone 
Out brightly, and not a cloud was to be seen 
in the sky, the old house rang with cheery 
voices. The trees were filled with birds 
that trilled and whistled like a grand or- 
chestra—the wood-pecker drumming all the 


while on the old apple-tree near by. Charlie 
said that little pewee made a noise just like 
Uncle Dick’s fiddle when he tuned it, and 
that the robin’s voice was like a flute. 
Susie wondered if the morning stars made 
as sweet music when they sang together. 
Charlie said he didn’t believe that stars 
could sing, but Susie silenced him by say- 
ing, ‘Yes they did once, for papa read it 
in the Bible.” 

Baskets and shovels were hunted up to 
dig and bring home the treasures. A lunch 
basket was also prepared; and Belle said 
she would take charge of that. Down 
through the gate, over the meadow, and 
across the brook hurried the little party— 


' 
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Charlie and the dog Rover leading the ; he would bound back, make a circle round 
way—Charlie running as fast as his short | the party, almost knocking Charlie over as 
limbs would carry him ; and Rover barking | he reached out his chubby hands to catch 
and yelping; and catching sticks in his | him. They had to carry sticks and stones 
mouth and shaking them vigorously; then | to make a bridge across the brook; but 
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Rover, regardless of all others, dashed in, 
splashing the water-drops over their faces. 
The elder sisters bent down the branches 
of the white willows that grew on the bank, 
and the little ones filled their aprons with 
cat-tails, as Charlie called them. Susie 
said they looked more like caterpillars. 
Linda told them to call them catkins, and 
they would have the right name. 

At last they reached the beech woods. 
The lunch basket was hung upon a limb 
out of reach of dogs and little boys; grape 
vines were pulled down and formed into 
swings, and the white blossoms of the dog- 
wood were gathered to trim hats. Beauti- 
ful flowers dotted all the fields and woods. 
They had only to pull away the dead leaves, 
and there, in great clusters, were blue vio- 
lets, with the dew shining on their bright 
green leaves, surrounded by the finest 
mosses and ferns, while here and there 
were delicate spring beauties, pink and 
white. 

Tired at last, they seated themselves on 
a log beneath a large beech-tree, and, after 
having partaken of the lunch, Linda com- 
menced making a wreath of violets to crown 
Susie, while Belle brought moss and ferns 
to twine in with it. Royer stretched him- 
self on the cool grass, with his nose between 
his paws, and alternately dozed and watched 
the little group. 

Just then the plaintive cooing of a dove 
came softly through the forest, and Charlie 
asked Linda if she wouldn’t tell them 
about Noah and the dove, while he kneeled 
down by her side and folded his brown 
arms over her lap. And she told them the 
old story of the rain falling until the ark 
was borne upon the bosom of the water, 
and nothing could be seen but a great 
ocean. Then Noah took the little dove in 
his hand and let it fly out in search of land; 
but after many hours the weary bird came 
flying slowly back and fluttered against the 
window until Noah stretched forth his hand 

and took it in. After seven days she went 
out again, and brought in her bill a green 
olive branch ; the third time she never came 
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back, and they knew she had at last found 
a resting-place outside the ark. 

She also told them of the ravens feeding 
Elijah as he wandered by the brook Cherith, 
and how he trusted in God, knowing that 
he would be taken care of. 

Then they wanted her to tell of little 
Pete, the lame boy. And she told them 
how he sat-all day in his low chair in a 
dingy room in the city watching his mother 
sew, for they were very poor, and she had 
to work hard to get food for herself and 
crippled child. The only bright things to 
look upon were a small crock of violets 
that sat in the window and his own sweet 
face with eyes as blue as the flowers. 

A kind lady had given the violets to him, 
and they were real beauties, too, for all the 
sun’s rays could scarcely struggle between 
the high walls and through the smoky 
atmosphere to rest upon them a moment. 
But they seemed to know how much little 
Pete loved them, and seemed determined to 
blossom as brightly as if they had grown 
out in the green fields moistened by the 
dew of heaven. 

Pete had never been in the country, and 
his flowers, two speckled shells of bird’s 
eggs, and some small colored stones, were 
all that he possessed of the many beautiful 
things that are found in the woods; and 
day after day he held the egg-shells and 
pebbles in his hand and looked smilingly 
up at his mother while she told him of the 
time when she was a little girl and went 
into the woods in search of berries and 
wild flowers. 

“Poor little Pete!” said Charlie; “let 
us gather some of the prettiest flowers we 
can find and send to him;” and up they 
jumped, and, taking their baskets, com- 
menced gathering the bright bunches of 
violets. Belle was digging up a fine large 
cluster, and Charlie in trying to help stuck 


his curly head right in the way, and Rover,’ 


thinking they were after a rabbit or wood- 
chuck for his especial benefit, jumped into 
the hole and made the dirt fly in a shower 


with his fore paws, until Charlie threw his 


| 
| 
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2 around his neck, and they both rolled | them lovingly to his face and inhaled the 
over on the grass together. sweet odor of the violets. 

When Linda and Belle went back to the Did the dew that filled his blue eyes fall 
city they carried a large basket full of ferns | from the leaves or come from a thankful 
and violets, with here and there a white | heart as he thought how good our Heavenly 
blossom of the wood anemone peeping out. | Father is, still to care for those who love 
The donors would have danced with joy | him, the same as when he sent the ravens 
if they had seen little Pete as he pressed ‘ to feed Elijah ? 


TION 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 


Qs . 

the Six Corners rang the bell, | not minding their books, and, calling their 
and the girls and boys scampered | names aloud, report their misdemeanors to 
jn, tumbling over each other in | their teacher. 


(TA 9) 
aye HE teacher of the school at | and girls who whispered or played or were 
, 


: ¥* their haste to see which should The buzzing of study had long begun 
‘ ; be first to gain their seats, and the afternoon bid fair to pass off with- 


De. HL eal Graham knocked little Benny | out furnishing any business for the mon- 
P ° Pet, hat into a mud-puddle, and in the | itors—two in number, and by name Neal 
er me consumed for regaining his head-gear | Graham and Lily Hyde. They watched 

Re s a few seconds too late, and re- | closely as the hands of the little clock 


Benny w4 imand from hi 
ved a sharP reprimand from his teacher. | pointed near the hour of four. 
ce ail commenced a trembling expla- “ How I wish somebody would do some- 


a h F : 
ey of the reason of his tardiness, but | thing,” thought Neal to himself as he 
— Bation at Neal he saw that young gentle- | looked sharply around at the little boys on 


glancing . : : : 
t pee finge! uplifted ina threatening man- | the front seats; but they involuntarily set- 
; ner, Benny knew what it meant; the | tled themselves into the smallest space pos- 
ae begun in a whisper died altogether | sible, and after glancing out for a single 


and so he had to undergo the | instant from between their shoulders at the 


on his lips, A t h . = : 
.of his teacher without daring | dreaded monitor, they fastened their eyes 


easure ‘ 
a i word in his own defense, immovably upon their spelling books. 
‘ ae Susan Sharp jerked at the skirt of Half an hour later the last class was 


Minnie Lovell’s dress and- tore out | called, and as’ they finished spelling the 


little 


the “gathers.” Minnie pinned it up as | minute hand of the clock stood at the 
best she could through her tears, while | figure 11 and the hour hand almost directly 
Susan sailed majestically into the school- | on the little dot over the figure 4. The 


d took her seat under an approving | teacher opened her register to call the roll. 
m Miss Smedley, who, not seeing | Susan Sharp bustled around in her seat 
tion out-ofdoors, commented in picking up her things so as to be ready to 


room an 
gmile fro 


the transac habitual : i 

her mind upon the habitual punctuality of | bound out at the first signal. One of her 

eee Sharp: books was missing, and Benny Brown ob- 
Miss Smedley rapped smartly on her | serving it on the seat beside him, took it, 

desk for the scholars to become quiet, and | and holding it up said “Here,” but in so 


then read the names of the “monitors” for | soft a voice that scarcely any one could 
the afternoon. The duty of the “mon-| have heard had he been listening ever so 
 jtors” was to watch out for naughty boys | keenly. But Neal Graham was bent on 
4 4 é 4 
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securing a victim for that afternoon’s labor, 
and his eyes sparkled with a wicked flash 
of satisfaction as he winked meaningly at 
Benny as he sung out, “Benny Brown 
whispered !” 

Miss Smedley looked sorry for Benny, 
but it was against the rule to whisper a 
word before the school was dismissed, be 
it ever so near the time, and poor Ben- 
ny’s sentence was passed, which was to 
“stay half an hour after the others had 
departed,” like freed birds, to enjoy the air 
and the various amusements they might 
meet with on the road homeward. 

That night, by special permission, some 
of the older scholars remained to look over 
their number of “credit marks” received 
for good lessons, and when they had all 
been counted up Neal Graham, it was 
found, had received the greatest number 
of all. He, of course, was very much 
pleased with this state of things, and, 
taking up his cap and dinner-pail with a 
dignified air, he looked around compla- 
cently upon the less fortunate ones and 
started off home. 

The geography class was a large one, 
and as the members of it occupied adjoin- 
ing seats they remained in them behind 
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their desks during recitation. Neal Ge 
ham always recited his lessons readily 4° 
correctly, and received much praise from his 
teacher amid some envy from his schoo™ 
fellows. 

The next day, as Miss Smedley Was 
slowly pacing the floor while hearing the 
lesson, she noticed a bright ribbon flutter 
ing down the side of Neal’s desk, 2? 
stepping nearer she saw that it was 4 mar : 
in his geography, and the book was lying 
open upon his knee. And there, day after 
day, screened from sight by the desk 1P 
front of him, as the questions were giver 
he had slyly read the answer from his boo’ 

Miss Smedley raised the ribbon 0" ne 
finger, and while Neal’s face was all cover 
with a blush of shame and mortificatloP 
she said, “ Neal, you should not have Me™ 
dled with that little mote in Benny’s eye 
yesterday while you had such a big beam 
as this in your own.” ‘ 

Neal had often repeated something in 
Sabbath-school about the mote in a broth- 
er’s eye and the beam in one’s own, S° He 
fully understood his teacher’s meaning, 47 
resolved to begin and correct his own large 
faults before he sought to make so much 
of the little faults of a schoolmate. 
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beautiful, pious, and amiable Frau 
von Alvensleben, who was re- 
spected and beloved by her friends 
Xe and the high and mighty of the 
land, and looked up to and adored by her 
dependents and the poor, who for many 
miles around felt the benefit of her loving 
charities. This favorite of fortune and 
nature had, however, one drop of gall 
mixed in her cup of happiness which had 
well-nigh imbittered the whole of her pre- 
cious gifts. She was childless, and it was 
no small grief to her beloved lord as well 


five olden times there lived a most | as to herself to be denied an heir to their 


noble name and vast possessions. Fre- 
quently, when more than usually oppressed 
by sad thoughts, she would wander forth 
and seek in assuaging the sorrows of others 
a relief to her own painful reflections. 

On one occasion as, in pensive mood, 
she was returning from one of these chari- 
table visits to the sick and poor of her 
village, her way led through a long avenue 
of well-grown trees bordering the banks 
of the Elbe. Slowly she walked, with eyes 
cast on the ground, when her steps were 
suddenly arrested by a little dwarf, who 


er 
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respectfully before her. She was 
rtled at first, but seeing him look smil- 
Sly at her, she soon regained her com- 
POsure, and in a kind manner asked him 
what he wanted. 

} “Most gracious lady,” quoth the dwarf, 
“all I wish is to give you brighter hopes, 
ad to foretell that your future will be as 
happy as you deserve. Within a year from 
this time you will be blessed with three 
sons at a birth—dvrillinge. I pray you to 
accept this ring,” continued he, handing her 
a large gold ring most curiously wrought ; 
“have it divided into three equal parts, and 
as your sons are of age to understand 
“the trust, give one piece to each of them to 
keep as a talisman against evil. As long 
4s \it remains in ie family the Alvensle- 
OS hewite ia? sper. 
eh these. vo" the rh little a 
eA . but his prophecy was real- 
ee is injunctions were carefully 
* beyed. The three little sons lived to form 
the source of three distinct lines of the 
Peecieben family, and are distinguished 
j iy iielhames of the Black, the White, and 
‘ h ine. 

Be nay centuries, rolled by, but the 
, Mee ipieces of the ring were carefully pre- 
Poetics by the descendants of the three 

Petiiers: The age of superstition had 
ea passed away. Frederick the Great 
“Be ‘ohity, and he scoffed at all things ; 
a aCe, his friend and teacher, sneered at 
Mats ispecies of belief, and the courtiers 
Macht it becoming to imitate their mas- 

gh +¢ favorite. 

aeoesy ary was seated on the balcony 
Bekiie castle of Randah, which overhangs 
the muddy-colored, shallow, and sometimes 
erous River Elbe. Among the com- 
 treac Meee several gay young officers of the 
hussars, then stationed at Magde- 
who had ridden over to pay their 
cts to the fair lady of the manor, the 
yon Alvensleben of the Red line, a 
6 1G ee beauty at Frederick’s court. Al- 

syeh the mother of three fine boys, her 
ty was at its zenith, and her sharp, 
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ready wit and satirical, skeptical turn of 
mind had won for her as many admirers as 
her rare personal attractions. 

“T never believe in any thing that I do 
not see or feel,” said the lady with a bright 
laugh, continuing an animated conversation 
about second sight and ghost-seers ; “nor 
do I care just now to believe in any thing 
but that these strawberries are delicious,” 
added she, holding up a ruddy berry, ‘that 
the air is pure and balmy, my companions 
most agreeable, and life altogether very 
charming and enjoyable.” 

“Would that life were made up of such 
moments,’”? sighed her nearest neighbor, 
with an ardent glance; “but, alas! we 
must bend to so many»influences beyond 
our own control.” 

“Not a whit,’? retorted the lively lady, 
«“ Jeder ist seines Gliickes Schmied—every 
one begets his own happiness—saith the 
proverb.” 

“ How can you say that, fairest of chatel- 
aines, when you know that the happiness 
of each of us is dependent upon your good- 
will 2?” responded one of the gallants. 

« And,” added the Major von Eulenberg, 
a somewhat more sedate admirer, “you 
yourself, madame, must not forget that you 
are living under the spell of the famous 
Alvensleben ring; if you were to lose it 
who knows what might happen ?” 

“ Alter schtitzt vor Thorheit nicht—age is 
no preservative against folly—I see,” an- 
swered the beauty, pertly tossing her head. 
“Do you think I am such an idiot as really 
to believe in this silly story of the ring? 
I thought my sentiments were better known, 
and to prove to you how free from super- 
stition I am’”—she ran into the room 
through the open folding doors, hastily un- 
locked a casket with a small golden key 
which hung from her neck-chain, and swiftly 
returning, made a comical low courtesy to 
the circle of gentlemen, and with a graceful 
movement, flung what she had in her hand 
down into the rushing river at her feet— 
“there,” she cried exultingly, “there goes 
the token of old superstition, which has too 
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long been treasured in our family; there 
goes the famous ring, and may the Alvensle- 
bens evermore depend upon themselves for 
their good luck and prosperity !” 

The act was greeted with bravos and 
warm expressions of admiration at the 
strength of mind she had exhibited by the 
young officers, whose only wish was to 
flatter and please the star of the day; yet 
some in their hearts disapproved, others 
felt as if a blank had fallen on their spirits, 
and, though outwardly merry, the party 
separated with far less jovial feelings than 
they had ever before experienced within 
the walls of Randan. 

Six weeks afterward this laughing, scof- 
fing beauty was bent low in sadness and 
sorrow. She had in that short period lost 
her husband and her three sons, all of 
whom were suddenly carried off by a viru- 
lent fever. It is not known whether she 
connected this sad bereavement with her 
imprudent act, but probably her haughty 
skepticism received a shock, for she re- 
nounced the world, and ever after led a life 
of sorrow and seclusion. Thus ended the 
Red line of the Alvenslebens. 

The members of the Black line, shocked 


Ct 
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by the sad occurrence, and fearful lest some 
accident might cause the loss of so small 
an object as the third part of a ring, had it 
melted among other gold and molded into 
a goblet, or polkal, which the sole survivors 
of that line still possess. Their star, how- 
ever, has fallen, and from the prosperous 
and numerous family which then flourished, 
and was in possession of nearly half the 
province of Magdeburg, but two descend- 
ants in middling circumstances now exist. 
The last member of importance of that 
line was the highly esteemed Minister of 
State under Frederick Wilhelm III, Count 
Albert Alvensleben, who died at so late a 
period as 1858. 

The members of the White line have 
been the wisest of the three; they still 
carefully preserve among the family archives 
in their castle at Erxleben, near Magde- 
burg, their precious share of the little 
dwarf’s present. This family is among the 
most highly esteemed and beloved of all the 
old noblesse of Prussia; highly favored 
and truly loved by their monarch, many of 
them still hold important offices in the army 
and state, and the White line still counts 
thirty or forty members. 


LOST TREASURES. 


Hicu on the limb of an old cherry-tree 
Sang a ground-robin at morn’s early peep, 

While just beneath her, as snug as could be, 
Nestled four dear little birdlings asleep. 


Tall o’er their heads the red timothy rose, 
Just like a forest the long grasses stood, 
Safe from all danger the nest to inclose 
While the fond mother went searching for food. 


Then how each clamored and stretched up its 
beak, 
Soon as she flew fainting homeward once more, 
Down ’mid the grasses her darlings to seek, 
Laden with tidbits—a plentiful store ! 


Sometimes on tiptoe I ventured to look 
Down at my pets in their snug mossy nest, 


Praising the gold of each sweet open throat, 
Stroking the down of each fair glossy breast. 


But as one morning the meadow I crossed, 
Lo, mother bird rent the air with her cries; 
What could it mean? had her darlings been lost 
Trying to plume their young wings for the 
skies? 


Searching, I read her wild notes of distress 
Just o’er the heads of the innocent brood; 

Some cruel vagrant a reed-trap had placed, 
Fright’ning the old bird away with her food. 


Quickly I caught up the treacherous snare ; 
Ah, my heart bleeds as I tell you the rest— 

Mother bird came, but she found only there 
Four little skeletons starved in the nest. 
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LOVE AT FLOME. 


Worps axp Music av J. H. M'’Naucuton. 


x. There is beauty all around When there's love at home; There is joy in ev - ery sound 
2. In the cottage there is joy When there ’s love at home; Hate and en - vy ne'er an - noy 
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When there’s love at home. Peace and plenty here a - bide, Smiling sweet on ev-ery side; 
When there’s love at home. Ro - ses blossom ‘neath our feet, All the earth’s a gar-den sweet, 
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ime doth soft-ly, sweetly glide When there’s love at home, Love at home, 
Mak - ing life a bliss com - plete, When there ’s love at home, Love at home, 


at home; Time doth, soft-ly, sweetly glide ‘isa there’s love at home. 
at home; Mak - ing life a bliss com - plete When there’s love at home. 


y Kindly Heaven smiles above 4. Jesus, make me wholly thine, 
When there ’s love at home; ‘Then there ’s love at home ; 
‘All the earth is filled with love May thy sacrifice be mine, % 
a ‘When there ’s love at home. Then there ’s love at home. 
Sweeter sings the brooklet by, Safely from all harm Ill rest, 
r Brighter beams the azure sky, ; With no sinful care distressed, 
-—Q, there ’s One who smiles on high Through thy tender mercy blessed 


When there ’s love at home. With thy love at home. 
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W. T. Porter. 


Fevenin es 


{ POLITENESS is an art; it may be cultivated. 
Nowhere can you so well detect the character 
ferieen and women as when they are in a crowd 
looking at some spectacle. Those behind are 
1 ae forward to the front, those in the front 

ing those on the rear. If the crowd is 
ted some in the front row will impolitely 
a upon the bench that they may get a better 
eon, while the spectators behind will 
get no yiew or be compelled to stand on 


pa at the collector’s office to pay tax. It 
perusing, though at the same time vexatious, 
the pushing, shoving, and shifting of 
‘es in order to get the next chance. Like 
Gideo , who taught the princes of Succoth with 
Iriers, we felt that 2 little correction in two or 
wee cases would have been well applied. But, 
h you may restrain, you Can not make men 

Bae dis means. An appeal to their better 
1 often succeed where force fails. A 

well-known citizen in tne rear of the group 
— crowding at the collector’s desk cried out, ‘For 
shame, gentlemen 3 make a line and take your 

regular turn.” The groving and pushing ceased, 
_and we thought of Virgil’s picture of the quieted 
packs Perhaps some of our high-school boys 
‘can translate it for us 
* “Magno in populo quam spe coorta est 

Seditio, gevitque animis ignobile vulgus, - 
Yamque faces et saxa volant, (furor arma ministrat ;) 
‘Tum, pietate gravem ac meritis, si forte virum quem 

j 5 ere, silent arrectisque auribus adstant ; 

, ‘le regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet.’? 


d you ever think of the power of a word— 
just a single word? “Veto,” Z forbid, uttered 
ni 
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by the Roman tribune, put a stop to legislation, 
stayed the execution of law, abolished the acts 
of the Senate, and often rescued the common- 
wealth from the power of a tyranny. So the 
master of a school imposes silence by a single 
word ; the chairman of an assembly cries ‘‘ order,” 
and the hum of voices is hushed ; a parent lift- 
ing his finger to his child and simply calling his 
name arrests attention and quiets his noise; and 
a speaker who introduces his remarks by ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen,” or “ladies,” or some equivalent ad- 
dress, at once commands audience. For how 
many ages did “Ipsr pixir” rule the minds of 
men! And who is ignorant of the power of 
those holy names, mother, father, home, God! 
But we did not intend to give a lecture to our 
young readers, but simply to show how much 


value a word has in the proper place and at the 
right time. 


WHEN a boy at school one of the most in- 
teresting games which we played was 


sey Spy.” 


We do not know but that this game is better 
adapted for the lanes and meadows of a bloom- 
ing country side than for the confined limits of a 
play-ground. It is, however, a popular pastime, 
even “under difficulties,” with all school-boys. 

The players range themselves into two parties, 
one party remaining at a place called ‘‘ bounds,” 
and duly concealing their faces while the other 
party go off to hide. When the latter have con- 
cealed themselves, one of them cries “ whoop,” 
and the finders respond with a shout of “ Com- 
ing, coming, coming!’ The moment that a 
hidden fugitive is discovered the finder cries 
“T spy,” calling out the name of the boy, and 
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runs Back to ‘‘bounds” as fast as he can, pur- 
sued by the other, who tries to touch him, in 
which case he is considered a prisoner. If 
three or more prisoners are made, the hiders 
hide again, if not they take the place of the 
finders or seekers. A player is always left in 
“‘bounds” to warn his comrades, as any hider 
may spring from his place of concealment and 
touch, if he can, one of the finders. 


HERE are some puzzles and enigmas for our 
young readers to exercise their wits on when 


they have gathered together to spend their 
“evenings at home.” 


23. Puzzle. 


MAKE good sense out of the following words 
and broken pieres of sentences : 


Rebellion — 


Rebellion 
In 1793, 
FRA NCE 
‘SMART 

Reli 

Monarchy, hae 
and 

Rebellion Rebellion 


24. Scriptural Mental Scene. 


A PERSONAGE, whose terrible and command- 
ing presence shows him to be more than mortal, 
is addressing a vast assembly gathered together 
in a Canaanitish valley. He speaks but a few 
words, yet so thrilling is their power and so 
keen their severity that the people are thrown 
into an agony of grief. Armed warriors, aged 
men, women, and children burst, as with one 
voice, into bitter lamentation, and the valley re- 
sounds with the cries of mourning and distress. 


25. Charade. 


TurouGu the city’s dirty streets 
I wearily do stray ; 

From where I stop to rest myself 
I’m always chas’d away. 

I’m homeless and a vagrant, 
I’ve not a single tie, 

But, strange to say, I have a home 
Where I may live and die. 


My zext you will find, to believe all you hear, 
To be of a wonderful height ; 

Through me many men have deserted their homes, 
I’m the cause of contention and spite. 

In a city I’m highest when I’m on the ground, 
Though sometimes decidedly low, 


flours. 


And in both the states you will frequently find 
To distress for companionship go. 


Softly through the Summer evening 
Whispering to the trees, 

Softly down the river stealing 
To the open seas, 

Came my whole with gentle murmur 
As of drowning bees. 


26. Arithmetical Problem. 


THERE is a certain fraction which, if an unit 
be added to the numerator, will be equal to 1-3 
but if, on the contrary, an unit be added to the 
denominator, the fraction will then be equivalent 
to 1-4. Tell the numerator and denominator of 
the fraction. 


27. Enigma. 


I’m a strange contradiction; I’m new andI’m | old; 
I’m often in tatters, and oft deck’d with gold; 

I’m English, I’m Latin, I’m German, and Dutch; 
Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much. 
I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 
And no monarch that’s living has so many pages- 


28. Rebus. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLES.—The answers to the 
puzzles in our April number are as follows: 

14. Scriptural Mental Scene.—Pharaoh’s re- 
ception of Hadad after his flight from the 
slaughter of the Edomites by Joab. 1 Kings 
xi, 15-19. 

15. Zrasspositions.—Seat—Eat, Sea, Tea. 

16. Charade.—Tar-tar. 

17. Rebus.— 


‘ Love me little, love me long, 
Is the burden of my song.” 


2 LipraryY OF History for Young Peo- 
4 vols, 16mo. Ina box. $4,50. New 
“York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 
é box contains the following charming vol- 
_ 4, Stories of Old England. 2. The Hero 
Gttany- 3. The History of the Crusades. 
sunt Ulrich of Lindburg. ‘The first of this 
contains brief and romantic adventures 
om the lives of Godwin, Harold, Becket, Rich- 
I, Wiclif, and others. The stories are well 
+: a the times and customs of ancient days 
£4 OD t forth, and there is no lack of amuse- 
5 a jnformation in its pages. The second 
of Bertrand du Guesclin, Consta- 


a 
‘Th 


a Be ce and of Castile. His character 
eee yes to be described, and the varied 


Sis of his life recorded for the sake of our 
eri. He was 4 hero for God as well as for 
he was among the few noble men of the 
; as ages who raised their voices against 
of pression. The third volume covers 

‘ fine most interesting epochs of human 
; Sei rliwas the transition period between 
Ja and the new. It heralded the great 
Jearning in Europe, and prepared the 

he reformation both of law and religion 
; place three centuries later. With 
ades the reign of brute force passed 
an the reign of ideas began. When we 
“gchool we came across a history of these 

S vavined pilgrimages to the Holy Land. 
ag? exe 5 on absorbed with its contents, and 
ae tain a lively recollection of the pleas- 

ve had in the reading and the principal 
rat we read. This is a book all our boys 
1s should certainly read. The fourth of 

ar library is the History of Count 
“ph Lindburg, and is a truthful tale of the 


great Reformation in Germany. 


- Books. By Foanna H. Mathews. 
“Ina von. 16m0. $7.50. Mew York: 

wt Carer & Bros. Cincinnati: George 
tes 

sie Books are now completed, and 

autiful library, containing the fol- 

mes ; 1.. Bessie at the sea-side. 2. 


Books for Young People. 
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Pooks for Young People. 


In the City. 3. Her Friends. 4. Among the 
Mountains. 5. At school. 6. On her ‘Travels. 
We have already noticed the last three, and we 
are sure no boy or girl will read any one of the 
volumes without desiring to have the whole set. 
They are full of pleasant sketches, and the 
native simplicity and innocent ways, the truthful 
character and genuine sweetness of temper shown 
by Bessie herself will make her a favorite with 
all the readers of her habits and adventures. 


OvT IN THE WORLD; or, a Selfish Life. By 
Trelen Josephine Wolfe. w6mo. 288 pp. $1.25. 


Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Waiiden. 
Irene Brinkman, after the death of her father, 


| and in consequence of the indigent condition in 


which the family was left, accepted an invitation 
to reside with an aunt and to be governess of 
her children. Removing from Buffalo to Ken- 
tucky, she saw what it is to be ‘out in the 
world ;” for, though treated kindly, her own 
earnings were small, and mostly spent upon 
herself. Constantly repining, and dissatisfied 
with her lot, she was at length wedded to a 
young clergyman, selfishly accepting a splendid 
marriage outfit in preference to a more sub- 
stantial bridal present. In process of time she 
returns to her old home, where her husband is 
settled as a pastor, and here her selfish life is 
changed to a more happy and useful one, and 
she learns the blessedness of doing good. ‘The 
characters are very finely drawn, and, though 
the writer is yet unpracticed, she has made a 
good story containing a useful moral. It de- 
serves to be read and pondered by all who are 
just beginning life for themselves. 


Our Farner IN Heaven: Zhe Lora’s Prayer 
Lxplained and Tlustrated. By Rev. F Hi. 
Wilson, M. A, Barclay Church, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Large 16mo0. 325 pp. $1-25. Lew 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cfrcinnati: 
George Crosby. 

The style in which this volume is written is 
both concise and elegant. How many persons 
repeat the Lord’s prayer and yet never com- 
prehend its compass nor feel its power! For 
them the words have no pregnant meaning and 
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no grandeur of sentiment. ‘The author’s desire 
is to interest the young especially, and to help 
their thoughts and devotions in connection with 
this great theme. 
trate its petitions, to suggest new modes of 
thought with regard to its clauses and words, 
and in homely yet beautiful Janguage to assist 


youthful minds to take in its fullness of meaning. | 


HioME LIFE; ov, How to Make Home Happy. 
A Book for Parents, Children, Brothers, and 


Sisters. 16mo. Five Illustrations. 205 pp. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan, Cincinnati: 


flitchcoch & Walden. 


» This little volume contains various hints and 
practical suggestions which, if put into use, 
would render many homes more pleasant and 
their associations more endearing. False notions 
of economy and faulty methods in home govern- 
ment drive many a child to seek other places to 
spend time, and money, and health, so that, 
instead of being an honor to their family, they 
become a disgrace. We trust that none of our 
readers needs to be cautioned that enjoyment in 
the homestead is better than enjoyment any- 
where else, and that all are seeking te make 
home the ante-chamber of heaven by their gen- 
tle deportment and their virtuous ways. 


GREYSTONE LonGE. 1870. 172 pp. 60 cts. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincin- 
nati: George Crosby, 

This is a volume belonging to Carter’s Fire- 
side Library, and is a neatly told story of home 
life, sufficiently full of detail without being tedi- 
ous, and pleasant enough in incident without 
being dul). It will be read with interest, and 
instruct as well as please. 


THE YOUNG SHETLANDER AND HIS HOME. SY 
Rev. B. K. Pierce, D. D. 16mo0. Eleven 
Illustrations. 336 pp. New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
This volume contains a brief life-sketch of 

Thomas Edmondson, a young naturalist of Shet- 

Jand. Most of our readers know where the 

Shetland Islands are situated, but few, we pre- 

sume, know much about the curious and enter- 

taining forms of nature there found, the habits 
and customs of their inhabitants, and the pecul- 
jarities of their condition. While this book is 

a memorial of a talented and industrious youth, 

it also contains a good description of his island 


He has endeavored to illus- | 
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home. We are sure no boy can read it without 
deriving an inspiration from the example set 
before him, and a desire to know more of that 
science which gave such a zest to his life. 


Topics FoR TEACHERS: A Manual for Minis- 
ters, Bible-Class Leaders, and Sunday-School 
Teachers. By Fames Comper Gray, author of 
“The Class and the Desk.’ Vol. IJ—Art and 


Religion. 2mo. 303 pp. New York: Carl- 
fon & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 


We have already noticed the first volume of 
this work. The more we have examined it the 
better we like it. It contains in brief space, 
owing to the peculiar form in which it is printed, 
the substance of many larger works. It com- 
bines in. itself a commentary, natural history, 
dictionary, and Biblical encyclopedia. We can 
scarcely add more than what we said of the 
former volume, that we intend to make use of it 


in our private studies and Bible-class prepa- 
rations. 


TuE Lire or Our Lorn. By Rev. Williant 
flanna, D. D., LL.D. The Close of the Min- 
istry. 2000. 351 pp. Mew York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 
This work is designed to be completed in six 

volumes, of which this is the third. However 

numerous are the Lives of Christ, and various 
as are the aspects in which his life-work, the 
great purpose of his incarnation, is viewed, every 
new volume added to our Christology contains 
much that all former treatises have overlooked 
or omitted. While Dr. Hanna does not enter 
largely into speculation and dogma, he gives a 
critical view of our Lord’s mission, and em- 
bodies rather for practical and popular use the 
results of his labors in this direction. He 
handles a scholarly pen, but he makes with it 
no show -of his learning. His style is trans- 
parent and unpretentious, and the spirit in 
which he writes is full of devotion and alive 
with the grandeur of his theme. We cordially 
commend this Life to our Sunday-school work- 
ers, whether teachers or scholars. ; 


Books RECEIVED.—‘ Old-Fashioned Girl,” 
“The Golden Gap,” “The Convent,” ‘ Herbert 
Percy,” ‘Sambo’s Legacy,” and “The Two 
Margarets,” have been received, and will be 
noticed in our next number. 


: 
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Our FRONTISPIECE.—We give you this month 
as our first picture the American or red deer ; 
a beautiful picture we think, and presenting 
what in our opinion is the most beautiful of 
American animals. Look at the elegance of his 
form, the slenderness and flexibility of his limbs, 
his bold, branching horns, and then if you could 
see him in the lightness and fleetness of his 
motions as he bounds over the prairies, we 
know that you would agree with us that he is 
the most beautiful of our American animals. 
Along with the noble stag, or male deer, the 
picture gives the gentle, meek-eyed hind and the 
delicate, innocent-looking little fawn, 

The deer when wild is very timid, and when 
Hartled it bounds over the plains and through 
the forests with great speed. They are easily 
tamed, and then become very gentle and even 
friendly with those who keep them. ‘The great, 
branching horns of the male, or stag, are called 
autlers, and are of a bony structure, supported 
on short, thick peojecuons of the frontal or 
forehead bone- qT ney are oat part of the bone, 
Batt outgrowths from’it. They remain nearly a 
yeat and then fall off, and are quickly renewed, 
4 whole, great, branching horn having been 
known to be completely formed in ten weeks, 
We know of nothing else in the animal world 

1 to this in rapidity of growth. The antler 
Cees i successive year has a different form 
Pituat of the preceding, and when the animal 

ached 2 certain age the ends of the 
ree ches present broad expansions of bone, 

‘ch the horns of earlier growth never exhibit. 
hi deer are all vegetable-eating animals. In 
the eines they eat the buds of many kinds of 
es such as the wild rose, the hawthorn, the 
§ nee wintergreen, the partridge-berry, and 
ca? “others 5 in Summer they feed upon the 
eae rasseS, and often venture into the grain 
aah waa eat the young wheat, oats, and corn. 
They are also very fond of water, and go every 
night to some pond or stream to drink, Deer- 
hunting is 4 favorite sport with the nobility, 
and in England and some parts of Europe 
ks* are reserved for their chase. ‘Their 


eat par A : 
a) which is called venison, is very delicate 
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and good for food, 
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DEATH OF BisHop KINGSLEY.—A month ago 
we had to record the death of Bishop ‘Thom- 
son, a great and good man, and just after we 
had closed up our number the sad news reached 
us that another of the Bishops of our Church 
had died suddenly far away in Beyroot, Syria. 
Bishop Kingsley was engaged in making a re- 
markable tour around the world, visiting the 
stations of our missions in Asia and Europe. 
Last June, nearly a year ago, he started on this 
great journey. He went first by the new rail- 
road route to California, attending the Confer- 
ence there ; then to Oregon to attend the Oregon 
Conference. ‘Then he sailed by steamer across 
the Pacific Ocean to China, visiting our mis- 
sions in that great empire. ‘Then he went down 
to India and saw our missions and missionaries 
in that country. Then he had sailed to North- 
ern Africa, visiting Alexandria, Cairo, and other 
He turned 
aside to visit the Holy Land, and had just made 
the tour of that sacred country, reaching Bey- 
root, which is just north of Palestine, and there 
death suddenly came upon him, and his great 
journey was ended. It was still his purpose to 
visit our mission in Bulgaria, and then to attend 
the Conference in Europe, and then to return 
home; thus he would have made the complete 
circuit of the world, and his journey would have 
been the greatest ever made for a Christian and 
benevolent purpose. 

We can not understand the ways of God. 
We mourn the loss of our good Bishop, and 
wish it had been possible for him to have com- 
pleted his great work. But God knows better 
than we, and probably great good may come 
from the death of one of our Bishops in the old 
Bible lands, and the sleeping of his body just on 
the border of that wonderful country where so 
many of God’s great works were done. The 
letters which the Bishop wrote on this great 
journey are intensely interesting, and when they 
are published in book form, which they soon 
will be, you must be sure to get them and read 


them. 


places in Egypt and on the Nile. 


Tur LITTLE QUAKER Boy’s WIsH.—Al]l our 
readers have at one time or another expressed a 
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wish for something. Now we want to tell you 
of the wish of a little Quaker boy. He was 
once in a congregation of Friends, who had 
assembled for the purpose of worshiping God. 
They do not preach, as most ministers do, at a 
set time, but they sit still until they think they 
are moved by the Holy Spirit, and then any one 
in the congregation, whether male or female, 
may stand up and say what he or she desires. 
This congregation had been sitting in silence for 
a long time, when a little boy, between five and 
six years of age, stood up upon his seat, and, 
folding his hands together, with a childish lisp 
gave utterance to the following: ‘“ My friends, 
I wish the Lord would make us all gooder, and 
gooder, and gooder, till there is no bad left.” 
He then took his seat. 

Have you, my dear reader, ever had a wish 
like this of the little Quaker boy? If you have 
not, let me entreat you from this time forth to 
make it your daily prayer that God, for Jesus’ 
sake, would “take a// the bad from your hearts, 
until there is ove /eft.” Pray that, as you grow 
in age, you may grow in grace and in the know]- 
edge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, so 
that you may become perfcct in him. 


ALWAYS BE CiviL.—* My young friend,” said 
a gentleman on horseback one day to a lad who 
was standing near a well, “ will you do me the 
favor to draw a pail of water for my horse, as I 
find it rather difficult to get off?” 

Instead of giving a gruff reply, as many boys 
would do, the boy drew the water and gave it to 
the horse. His manner was so pleasant and 
cheerful that the stranger, delighted with his 
spirit, asked his name and residence, and then, 
after thanking him, rode on. 

The good-natured lad thought no more of his 
act of civility till, some months later, he re- 
ceived a letter from the gentleman, offering him 
a clerkship in his store. The offer was accepted. 
The lad prospered, and finally became chief 
magistrate of a large city. 

Thus, you see, that little act of civility to a 
stranger was the first round in the ladder by 
which that boy climbed to honor and wealth. 
Now I do not say that civility will always lead 
to such honor, but I say that it always raises its 
possessor in the opinion of others and in his 
own self-respect. Be civil, therefore, my boys 
and girls. Civility is an ornament all should 
possess. 


Hours. 


Opps AND Enps.—‘“ Which part of the chicken 
will you have ?” said a teacher to a new scholar 
entering his boarding-school. 

Young America first glanced round the table 
and took in the number of boys who were to 
feed on the one poor chicken, and then with his 
eye measured the size of the fowl, and replied, 
“T will take the largest part, if you please, sir.” 


“T say, Pat,” said a Yankee to an Irishman 
who was digging in his garden, “are you dig- 
ging out a hole in that onion bed?” 

‘“No,” says Pat, “I am digging out the earth 
and leaving the hole.” 


Léva—* Mamma, what is a gosling ?” 

Mamma— A little goose, dear,” 

Fva—* And a duckling ?” 

Mamma—* A little duck, dear.” 

“va—* Then is an inkling a little ink? Be- 
cause I’ve got an inkling on my apron.” 


A LADY asked a pupil at a public examination, 
“What was the sin of the Pharisees ?” 

‘Eating camels, marm,” quickly replied the 
child. She had read that Pharisees “strained at 
gnats and swallowed camels.” 


“WHat would you like to be when you be- 
come a man?” said a fond mother to her young 
hopeful; ‘* would you like to be a merchant, or 
doctor, or lawyer, or preacher ?” 

“J think, mamma,” said the urchin, “I’d 
rather be a candy shop.” 


“AH, Sam, so you ’ve been in trouble, have 
you?” 

“Yes, Jim, yes.” 

“Well, cheer up, man, adversity tries us and 
shows us our best qualities.” 

“Ah, but adversity didn’t try me; it was an 
old vagabond of a judge, and he showed up my 
worst qualities.” ; 


“ZouNDS, fellow !” exclaimed a choleric old 
gentleman to a very phlegmatic, matter-of-fact 
person, ‘‘I shall go out of my wits.” 

“Well, you won’t have far to go,” said the 
phlegmatic man. 


My oldest, about eight, one day on his return 
from school, ran up with earnestness to his 
mother and said, ‘‘Mother, have I got any 
children ?” 

“Why, no; why do you ask?” 

“?Cause I read in the Bible to-day at school 
about ‘ children’s children.’ ” 


THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 
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See 


sULY, 


TITUS AND 


JANY hundred years ago 
there lived in a distant 
part of the vast Roman 
Empire a good and noble 
man named Titus. Some 
years before his birth the 
light of the blessed Gospel 
of Jesus Christ had dawned 
upon that benighted land; 
ve. men had preached the good tidings 
of salvation, and thousands had given ear 
a Weir words and been baptized, 

Titus, who had received this name in 
ely baptism, was a Christian, and, together 
with bis family, found his greatest happi- 
g through faith in God and Jesus Christ. 
nes ne heathen priests, who feared to lose 
their powet and wealth, sought to persuade 
the rulers of the country to root out the 

i ant religion. A cruel decree, there- 
vent forth from the king to execute 
Jd not. renounce their faith in 


fore, went 
all who wou 
SNe eas one of the first on whom the 
king turned his attention ; he thought, If I 
gucceed’ in making this man, whom the 
Christians hold in such respect, forsake 
Christianity, all the other Christians will 
Batt follow his example. So he sent ‘for 
Titus to his palace, and used all his elo- 
quence in trying to make him turn away 
from the faith in Christ. When ail his 
flatteries and promises were in vain the 
‘king threatened to have him tortured to 
Vou, I1.—25 
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HIS FAMILY. 


death in the most fearful But 
Titus remained firm. 

“JT am ready,” he said, “to shed my 
blood and sacrifice my life for thee, O my 
king; but Iam still more ready and willing 
to die for my Master and my Savior. 
Death to us Christians is the entrance to 
eternal life.” 

The king exclaimed, “ Very well, as you 
do not fear death, I will find more effectual 
means to compel you to give up your new 
religion,” and he motioned him to depart. 

Titus had three children. Simon, the 
eldest son, was just sixteen years old; 
Martina, the daughter, was fourteen; and 
Matthias, the youngest boy, had not yet 
attained his ninth year. Titus and his 
like-minded wife had taken pains to teach 
these children the Christian religion. 

On the following day, while parents and 
children were engaged in their family wor- 
ship, one of the king’s captains entered the 
room and said to Titus, “I have an order 
to take away thy youngest son; if he will 
not renounce his faith, this very hour he 
shall be burned alive in the court-yard of 
the palace.” 

The father was . terrified, the mother 
turned pale as death. ‘They grieved not so 
much because their noble boy was to perish 
in the flames, but rather because. they feared 
that at the sight of the fire he would be 
frightened and deny his faith. 

“O, my child,” said the father to him, 


manner, 
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“think of that holy old man Polycarp, of 
whom I have often told you; you know 
that when he was required to deny Christ, 
or else to be burned, he answered, ‘I have 
now served him eighty-six years, and he 
has done me no evil; how, then, can I 
blaspheme my Lord and Savior? He then 
went willingly to the fire. Think, my child, 
what a good Master he must be for whom, 
after a service of eighty-six years, one 
would suffer a fiery death. Do with joy, 
as a child, what Polycarp did as an old 
man.” 

His mother, too, said through her tears, 
“Ves, my dearest child, have pity upon me, 
and go readily to death.” 

Then the boy exclaimed, “O, mother, do 
not weep. I do not fear death. For Jesus 
Christ our Lord I will cheerfully yield up 
my life.” 

The captain said, “‘ Cruel father! unmer- 
ciful mother! Do what the king wishes 
and your boy is saved. You are yourselves 
giving him up to death.” 

The father and mother replied, “Do you 
not think it is hard for us to be separated 
from the dear child?” But to the boy they 
said, “Go, beloved son, God be with thee ; 
the short pain will bring to thee eternal 
joy.” 

The boy went, holding the soldier’s hand. 
All gazed after him till he had entered the 
court-yard of the royal palace and the’ door 
was shut behind him. The court-yard was 
surrounded by a lofty wall. Many sad 
looks were turned toward it. 

“O God!” exclaimed the mother; “now 
the smoke is rising up—now they are burn- 
ing him!” 

The father thought of Abraham, looked 
up to heaven and said, “To thee, O God, 
may he be as acceptable as a burnt-offer- 
ing! All fell down upon their knees and 
prayed, as if they kneeled round an altar 
of sacrifice. 

Morning, dawn found father and mother 
and their two remaining children in tears, 
after a sleepless night. It was not long 
before the captain again entered the room. 
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“T am come,” he said to the parents, “to 
take away your daughter. But do not you,” 
he said, as he turned to the daughter, “be 
so foolish as your brother. See, the king 
is ready to adorn you with gold and pearls.” 

Martina replied, “* What use are gold and 
pearls to me? ‘What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ?’” 

“Well, then,” said the captain, “I can 
not hide it from you; you are to be thrown 
to savage wild beasts, and by them to be 
torn and devoured.” 

Father, mother, and brother, weeping and 
sobbing, embraced the young martyr. But 
she tore herself from them, and exclaimed, 
“Father, mother, brother, weep no more. 
Rejoice with me; I seem to see the gates 
of heaven already open. There we shall 
meet again ; there we shall be forever with 
Christ in bliss.” 

The captain led her away, and the sol- 
diers who guarded the house prevented the 
sorrowing parents and brother from follow- 
ing her. 

On the morning of the third day the 
captain again appeared. 

“JT am here,” said he, “to demand your 
remaining son. You have still time to 
come to a better mind. Reflect well before 
you give him up to me. Do you really 
wish to be robbed of all’ your children? 
Will you, hard-hearted parents, through 
your obstinacy, deliver him up to a bloody 
death? Look at him, the strong and hand- 
some youth. He is the only one of your 
children left to you. He is the desire of 
your eyes, the comfort of your life, the 
support of your old age. Persuade him 
that in love and gratitude to you he may 
preserve his life for your benefit and sub- 
mit to the royal commands. We have the 
power to prepare a terrible death for him.” 

The noble youth replied, “You could 
have no power at all over me if it were not 
given you from above; you can do nothing 
against me except what God permits you. 
And shall I not willingly drink the cup 
which my Father in heaven gives me? His 


beloved Son died for all mankind. O, it is 
sweet to yield one’s life out of love to Him 
who gave his life for us! Yes, to die for 
him !? 

“ Without doubt, then,” said the captain, 
“the king will have thee crucified. It will 
not be so pleasant, with pierced hands and 
feet, to hang many days on the cross, to 
endure the pain of burning wounds, and to 
die in agony.” 

The heroic youth said, “ What a joy it is 
for me that I am accounted worthy to die 
by the same death as my Redeemer suf- 
fered! I shall endeavor to follow his 
Sblessed example, till with him I can say, 
‘It is finished.’ ” . 

“My peloved son,” said his father, “God 
will strengthen tee, that thou mayst endure 

e end. 
ae isda hands the son looked 
silently up to heaven, quickly embraced 
his father and mother, and with firm step 
walked out of the house, the captain fol- 
le Saati his wife watched through the 
night in prayer, comforted and encouraged 
each other, and as the morning dawned 
they expected death every hour. At last 
the captain a | ‘ ee 
“Noble Jady; he said to Maria, I come 
to call thee to the king. Thou, like thy 
husband, hast not had compassion upon 
us hildren 3 now, I entreat thee, have 
thy meion upon thyself. Truly do I grieve 
Peat, head should fall beneath the ax, 
Bante is the manner of death appointed 
” 
to ee took her veil to put it on her, and 
ie Dearest husband, now as I depart 
f o away to die, I will not 
I feel as I go into 


sai 
from you and § 
say farewell to you. : F j 
ite: world only as if I were going 
tha the street into another house; in- 
Heat nly as if I were going into the next 
er whither you will soon follow me, 
ein separates us here only for a little 
while, but it unites us and our children 
there above with Christ, with the holy 


apostles, and with all good people forever, 
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Why should we sorrow at this?” She 
hastened out of the room; the captain ac- 
companied her. 

Before an hour had passed the captain 
returned, and said, “ Titus, the king sum- 
mons thee before him.” 

The captain led Titus into the royal 
chamber. The king stood near a table, 
upon which splendid garments of silk and 
purple, silver vessels, golden vases, jewels, 
and pearls were laid out. Titus made 
obeisance to the king, but cast upon all 
these treasures only a glance of contempt. 

The king said, ‘“ Such things are, I know, 
nothing to thee. All thy children have 
scorned them. But come with me; I will 
show thee better treasures.” 

Titus replied, “Do not give yourself 
useless trouble, O king; lead me rather to 
the stake, and to those blood-besprinkled 
places where my wife and my children have 
suffered. I wish nothing more of this 
world. All the most glorious things which 
thou canst show me in this world I esteem 
as nothing.” 

The king said, “Come and see.” 
opened a door and told him to go in. 

Titus entered a splendid hall, but in- 
stantly he was transfixed with astonish- 
ment. For what did he there behold? His 
wife was sitting surrounded by her three 
children, cheerful and happy. His heart 
beat violently, he could scarcely breathe, 
he dared not speak. At last he approached 
them with open arms and cried, What do 
I see? Thou still livest, my: beloved wife ! 
and thou, my daughter, they have not 
thrown thee to the wild beasts! and you, 
my beloved sons, they have not slain! It 
is as if I saw you risen from the dead.” 

They hastened up to him. His wife em- 
braced him, her tears of joy fell on his 
face; his’ children kissed his hands and 
clasped his knees. All were happy beyond 
the power of words to tell. 

“O, how great will be the bliss of meet- 
ing again in heaven!” said the father. 

Mother and children replied, “It seems 
to us as if we were already in heaven.” 


He 
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The king was pleased at this touching 
spectacle, and tears stood in his eyes. 

Titus, recovering himself from his ex- 
cess of joy, said to the king, “But tell me, | 


to my children, and now shown thyself so 
gracious and merciful to us.” 


The king answered, “I perceive it is 


now my duty to give you the reasons for 


O king, why thou hast threatened us so | my conduct. I was not myself opposed to 
&: y eer y PP 


severely, and promised such a cruel death | 


the Christian religion ; the Christians were 


THE DISCOVERY. 


my favorite subjects; but the severe de- 
crees of the Roman emperor required me, 
alas! to root out this religion from my 
dominions. I reflected upon how I could 
accomplish this decree with as little blood- 
shedding as possible. With you, whom the 
Christians regarded as the best man of 
their community, I wished to make the first 


‘attempt. Your example, if you should 
obey, was to move them to do likewise, but 
in case you refused your execution was to 
terrify them. You rejected my proposals. 
I then thought through your children to 
force you to deny your faith rather than 
give your children up to death, What hap- 
pened to your wife and your children in mys 


Titus and 


palace you as yet know not. I will tell 
you, and you will rejoice at it. 

“JT had, as you know, first summoned 
your youngest son to me. The captain 
was to tell you what should happen to the 
child. This worthy old soldier told me 
what the boy’s parents had said, and how 
fearless your son had proved himself when 
he was led away. I flattered the brave 
boy, stroked his cheeks and golden hair, 
and showed him every thing which is pleas- 
ing to children, which I promised to give 
him. But with serious look he shook his 
head. I led him to the fire, and I was 
astonished to see that the child was ready 
to rush into it. I was grieved, however, 
for the brave little Matthias, and so I 
ordered that he should be taken into a 

m in my palace and there guarded. 

Bee sent the captain again to you, and 
ordered him to allow you to suppose that 
d been burned. I commanded 
your daughter, and to tell 


The 


your son ha 
‘+m to summon ; 
ee kind of death awaited her, 


captain prought her, and told me all that 
had passed bétween her and her parents. 
I offered her the beautiful Jewels in which 
sdens of her age take delight. I showed 
maide fierce tigers, who looked with flash- 
her the put of an iron grating and thirsted 
ing Fiidod. I had the tender maiden 
for Ns the center of the court-yard; the 
placed 1 removed to a distance. I and 
poet Ae people looked out of the win- 
many a iy palace 5 but there she stood, 
dows ° d calm, as your histories de- 
angels of God, and awaited with- 
he time when the grating should 
«thdrawn. But how could I have it in 
be wi t to suffer such a brave and gentle 
Bests be devoured by wild beasts? I 
ma o it. 
could Bee Sdest son, too, was as undaunted 
bie and as your youngest son had been. 
Aioues he might rather be called a boy 
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than a youth, he spoke to me as gravely 
and wisely as a man. I ordered him to be 
led to the place of execution. The cross 
of wooden beams, the hammer and nails, 
lay at his feet, but he showed no fear. He 
did not wait for the officers of justice to 
bind him on the cross; he laid himself 
down on it with outstretched arms, and said 
to them, ‘Do as you are commanded; as 
my Redeemer died so will I die too.’ 

“Truly,” said the king, “a heavenly 
power rules in your children, against which 
all the powers of earth can do nothing. I 
confessed myself vanquished. I myself led 
the youth to his brother and sister. Your 
wife proved herself the worthy mother of 
such children. I gave the children to her, 
and now I give them to you. I return to 
you both mother and children.” 

The king embraced Titus, and said, “A 
religion which produces such fruits, forms 
such good men, knits such tender bands 
between parents and children, gives such 
courage in death, and such a firm hope of 
an eternal life after death, must be from 
heaven. In you, your wife, and your chil- 
dren I have learned to know what is great 
and glorious in the religion of Christ. 
Verily, the Christian religion is the best, 
the most gracious gift of Heaven! 

“And now,” he continued, “let us be 
friends ; I am firmly determined to become 
myself a Christian. Yes, I wish from 
henceforth to belong to your Christian 
Church. I know full well and foresee that 
the persecutions of the Christians in our 
country will not cease. I know that, if 
nothing worse happens to me, I shall have 
to lay down my crown. But what are 
earthly crowns in comparison with that 
crown to which even the humblest and 
poorest man on earth, who believes, hopes, 
and loves as you do, can attain? O, 
how far more glorious is that heavenly 
crown !”? ; 
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CONCERNING DOGS. 


7 . : 
AGS) HERE is probably no animal 


so intimately associated with 
324 the play-hours and pastimes of 
Y9) children as the household dog. 
ae He is eminently companionable, 
usually very good-natured and docile, play- 
ful and patient, and affectionate and faithful 
to the last degree. 

The writer, in common with almost every 
body else, has some very pleasing as also 
some painful recollections of this most 
domestic creature. Among his very earli- 
est remembrances is that of walking with 
his venerable grandfather abroad over the 
hills always accompanied by the old dog 
“Major? Major was a dog of great grav- 
ity. He very seldom, if ever, frolicked. 
In fact, when I knew him he had got'to be 
too old for play. But he was always a very 
trusty dog. The premises were perfectly 
safe in his keeping by night. He was use- 
ful in various ways, and among other re- 
sponsibilities that were committed to him 
was that of driving away the cows in the 
morning and then bringing them home 
again when day was done. 

Pretty much the first, and, in fact, the 
only great grief of my childhood was occa- 
sioned by the untimely death of a favorite 
dog. He had been brought up in the 
bosom of the family, and was a pet with 
every one. He was of the semi-bull-dog 
species—a great, rollicking, good-natured 
fellow, and always ready either for a race 
or 2 hunt. Ah, how much company he 
used to be for me in those days! How 
many happy hours have been spent in his 
society, now frolicking with him in mother’s 
kitchen, now gamboling on the green grass, 


now chasing red squirrels with him in the 


distant woods, and now watching him as, 
obedient to my behest, he plunged into a 
neighboring stream and straightway brought 
in his gleaming teeth the billet of wood 
that had been flung into the water. 


But, alas! the day at length arrived that 
was to put an end to all these delightlU 
sports. Having, unfortunately, Tray-like; 
fallen into bad company, he was found on® 
day in full chase of a flock of sheeP- 
However unwittingly or ignorantly, po 
Cato had committed the unpardonable sin 
for all dog-kind, and he accordingly must 
pay the penalty with his life. That day be 
was killed, and O, the agony of that first 
bereavement ! 

The question has been frequently de- 
bated, which of the animal creation evinces 
the highest degree of intelligence, or 2? 
intelligence approaching the most nearly t® 
human reason? A plea has sometimes 
been put in for the horse in this connection- 
The horse is most unquestionably the very 
noblest of animals. There is a dignity 2? 
majesty about him unapproached by aby 
other brute, and which often can not but 
excite the highest admiration, and in rare 
instances he has been known to manifest 
remarkable intelligence and the very strong 
est attachments. But still I think it must 
be admitted that, all things considered: 
dogs are to be regarded as possessing the 
most versatile and astute intellects. In- 
stances abound in confirmation of the vieW 
herein taken. 

A gentleman once having become bewil- 
dered in the woods, said to his dog who was 
accompanying him: “ Trip, I am lost; show 
me the way home.” Immediately the dog 
struck a direct line for the nearest clearing: 
and very soon the man was where he could 
take care of himself. Can it be reasonably 
doubted that that dog understood what was 
said to him, and that, moreover, he had the 
forethought and sagacity to execute a pul- 
pose founded upon the same? This same 
dog always felt a very lively interest in the 
welfare of his master. Accordingly, when- 
ever trotting along in advance he passed 
over a stream or a slough on what seemed 
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to him precarious foundations, he invaria- 


bly paused, turned back, and kept diligent | 


_Watch of the same until his companion was 
“Safely over. Was there not something here 
very analogous to calculation ? and not 
Only so, but, as it were, an affectionate 
regard inspiring this oversight, solicitude, 
and watchfulness ? 

Another hero of the canine race was 
known in his day by the name of “ Bril- 
liant.’ Having in due time, as a reward, 
no doubt, of merit, been promoted from the 
kennel to the office, and from being simply 
guardian of the night to the rank of mes- 
Senger extraordinary and confidential serv- 
ant, he came to be intrusted with a variety 
of commissions, which he never failed to 
execute with surprising promptness and 
fidelity. “Every morning acts Brilliant 
with head raised and basket suspended 
jauntily between his teeth, makes his first 
visit to the baker, who, on account of his 
good conduct and discretion, does not hesi- 
tate to give him his master’s bread. Vari- 
ous other errands wait bis return, and the 
Zealous ‘commissionaire, always provided 
with bis basket, goes successively, and 
simply by 4 verbal indication, to the grocer, 
the fruiterer, and the public-house, whence 
he brings 4 bottle filled which he had taken 
empty: A little Jater in the day he is the 
courier of his master, and it Is most inter- 
esting and amusing to see him with one or 
two letters in his mouth standing on his 
hind legs just below the letter-box of the 
general post-affice, one of his paws sup- 
porting him against the wall, the other 
pulling the dress of a passer-by, or the 
postman, to attract their attention, and then 
by gestures begging them to put the letters 

18 box, the opening of which he is 


i the 
ee ble to reach. And all these feats of 
Se discernment, and reasoning, so to 
m ’ 


yeak, are accomplished by this intelligent 
Evatsal with perfect order and punctuality, 
without being led of directed, except by 
signs, and without making any mistake in 
the different commissions with which he is 


intrusted.” 


The “Library of Illustrated Wonders” 


contains a very interesting account of a 


dog, ‘ Moffino” by name, who, after having 


wandered alone over half the continent of 
Europe, at length found his way back to 


his early home. 
be interested in the strange story? 


Would my young readers 
Well, 


this dog Moffino, a spaniel of rare and 
very valuable qualities, followed his master, 
who belonged to the corps of Prince Eu- 
gene Beauharnais, on the occasion of the 
disastrous expedition into Russia in 1812. 
At the passage of the Beresina these two 
faithful companions were separated by the 
masses of ice which floated down the river, 
and the Milanese corporal returned to his 
native city full of sorrow and regret, not on 
account of his wounds, but for the loss of 
his poor dog, which had shared with him 


so much misery and suffering. 


A year 


passed by, and the soldier, in the midst of 
his family, had almost forgotten the object 


of his regret. 


One day, however, the peo- 


ple of the house were surprised by the 
arrival of the specter of an animal that 
might formerly have been a dog, but which 


now scarcely deserved the name. 


It was 


something truly hideous that they tried to 
drive away without pity, notwithstanding 


the mournful cries of the poor beast. 


At 


this moment the ex-corporal returned from 
a walk, and saw advancing toward him with 


joyful bounds this wretched quadruped, 


which licked his feet, uttering 


at the same 


time low whinings. He repulsed it roughly, 
and was about to deprive this singular vis- 
itor of the little life that appeared to be 
remaining, when a sudden thought occur- 
ring to him he examined certain marks on 


it 


caused him much joy. 


with of which 


He pronounced the 


attention, indications 


name ‘ Moffino,” and the animal jumped 
up immediately, barked joyfully, and then 
fell down, exhausted with hunger, fatigue— 
perhaps one might say with emotion. 


His master, who now recognized his lost 


dog, hastened to his assistance, succored 


him tenderly, and saved him from death. 


This journey over more than the half of 
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Europe, undertaken by an animal without 
any guide but his wonderful instincts, the 
mountains and rivers crossed by this feeble 
creature in search of his master at the 
price of terrible sufferings, is a great lesson 
for the generality of mankind. 

One incident has already been given 
going to show that dogs can sometimes un- 
derstand human speech beyond the limit 
of the few words usually accorded to them. 

A Scotch countryman, as one evening he 
was sitting by his “ain fireside,” said to 
his wife, “ Wife, I am going to town on the 
morrow, and I wish you would take some 
pains to keep Pomp within, as I do not 
think it best for him to go abroad with me.” 
The dog was lying quietly, meanwhile, on 
the hearth, apparently paying no attention 
to what was being said. The ensuing 
morning, however, when breakfast was over, 
and search came to be made for the dog, 
he was nowhere to be found. What was 
the master’s surprise several hours later, 
while threading the streets of the distant 
town, to see his veritable Pomp approach- 
ing him, not confidently, indeed no, but 
with hanging head and that peculiar sheep- 
ishness of manner that indicated that he 
was somewhat in doubt as to what kind of 
a greeting he should receive! Did that 
dog understand the conversation that took 
place the evening before between the cot- 
tager and ‘his wife and quietly resolve that, 
in spite of the prohibition, he would outwit 
them all and visit the town with his master 
as usual ? ‘ 

The following incident affords a touching 
illustration not only of the quick wit of 
dogs sometimes to understand what is being 
said about them, but also of their power to 
feel. “Dash,” who in his day had been a 
very active and faithful dog, was at length 
rapidly growing old. He now seldom, if 
ever, accompanied his master any more on 
his long rides and hunts. On the other 
hand, he spent the most of his time either 
lying in the sunshine or dozing by the fire. 

In the morning, perhaps, he would rouse 
himself up and accompany his master down 


Flours. 


to his office, but then he would trot slowly 
back and pass the rest of the day dozing. 
One day in the Winter, as his owner sat by 
the fire casting a glance upon the old dog 
lying near by as stupid and motionless as 
usual, he said, ‘I think I shall have to 
shoot Dash; he is growing too old to be 
any longer of any comfort or use to him- 
self or to any body else.” Dash, on hear= 
ing his name mentioned, at once lifted his 
head and fixed his large, soul-full eyes 
upon the speaker, awakening in the lattera 
quick twinge of regret for the hasty and 
careless words he had uttered. After a 
few moments Dash got up gravely and 
walked slowly out of the room. The house 
was on the bank of the river. Large blocks 
of ice were piled along the shore. Sud- 
denly Dash was seen climbing up over the 
blocks of ice, and a moment afterward 
springing into the water. Hurrying down 
to the bank, the master, who, by his thought 
less, inconsiderate words, had driven his 
faithful, trusty old dog, as it were, to suicide, 
found that the ice had closed over him, and 
that he had disappeared forever. The gen- 
tleman never quite forgave himself for this 
his cruel threat and ungrateful testimony. 

The dog is proverbial the world over for 
his faithfulness. He will starve, he will 
freeze, he will encounter perils by flood and 
perils of robbers, he will patiently endure 
self-denials of the most rigorous kind rather 
than betray his trust or desert his master 
Let me tell you a story about a dog’s faith 
fulness immortalized in verse, and first told 
some three thousand years ago. The author 
of the great poem in which this affecting 
story is found was a native of Greece, and 
was said to have been blind. His name 
was Homer. 

A great while ago there was a man called 
Ulysses, who lived in a little island called 
Ithaca; he was king of the island. He 
had a dog whose name was Argus, He 
was very fond of this dog, and used to take 
him out with him whenever he went abroad. 
And Argus used to scour over the fields 
after any thing he saw, and gallop back 


‘came nearer 


again to his master swifter than a_ race- 
horse; and if his master only patted his 
head and said, “ Poor fellow,” he would be 
quite happy, and frisk and bound about 
him all day long; and he was well fed and 
taken great care of. 

But Ulysses went abroad to fight battles 
with his enemies, and he was ten years at 
war, and he was ten years more in getting 
home to his dear Ithaca, for he met with a 
great many strange adventures by the way. 
Now, during this twenty years that Ulysses 
had been abroad bad men had come and 
taken possession of his palace, so that 
when at length the true owner returned he 
was afraid they would take his life. Ac- 
cordingly, he disguised himself like a poor 
beggar-man, and walked up to the gate 
with a stick in his hand. Poor old Argus 
was lying in the sun upon the straw. No 
longer able to frolic and bound as he used 
to do, for during the long absence of his 
master he had been sadly neglected, it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could raise 
himself from his bed. At the sound of a 
footstep, however, he pricked up his ears, 
and, seeing a ragged fellow coming up to 
was going to bark; but as Ulysses 
he recollected his step, and 
looked up in his face and knew his old 
master, though nobody else, not even his 
own wife, the beautiful Penelope, knew him. 
And now poor Argus makes a final and 
desperate effort to rouse himself. The 
d of that familiar voice fires him anew; 
all in vain. Wearily he crawls 


the gate, 
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toward his long-absent lord, wags his tail, 
gazes joyfully up into his face, licks his 
hands once more, and now, quite weak and 
worn out, he falls down and dies at his 
feet. 

Perhaps a no more remarkable illustra- 
tion of this noble trait under discussion 
has been afforded in modern times than 
one reported in connection with a late fire 
in the city of Meriden, Connecticut. In- 
deed, the celebrated boy “who stood on 
the burning deck whence all but him had 
fled,” must look well to his Jaurels ; he is 
in danger of being considered a very cow- 
ard in comparison with this dog, who seems 
by far to have preferred death to what he 
esteemed the dishonor of deserting his post 
in danger. 

A watch-dog, it seems, whose life had 
been spent in watching the building now 
on fire, refused to leave it, even though it 
was evident that it must be abandoned to 
the flames. He stood doggedly—no pun 
intended—in the midst of the store, and 
neither coaxing nor threats could get him 
out. Dragged out at last and confined in 
a neighboring livery-stable, he managed to 
effect his escape and steal back again to 
the burning building. Again he was res- 
cued, and again he escaped, and, retreating 
to the cellar, defied his pursuers to follow 
him. Shortly after the building fell in with 
a crash, and old dog Tray went down with 
it. Amid the blackened and smoldering 
ruins were found the charred remains of the 
body of this heroic animal. 


THE BULL-FINCH. 


B gland and other parts of Eu- 
rope. It is not so large a bird 
as our robin. It can be trained 
,° to whistle three or four tunes. 

In Fulda, Germany, there are little schools 
for teaching these birds to sing. When a 


HE bull-finch is found in En- 


bull-finch has learned to sing two or three 
tunes he is worth from forty to sixty dol- 
lars, for he will bring that price in France 
or England. Great skill and patience are 
needed to teach these birds. Few teachers 
can have the time to give to the little chil- 
dren under their charge so much care ag 
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THE NEST OF THE BULL-FINCH. 


these bird-teachers give to their bird- 
pupils. ~ 

The birds are put in classes of about six 
each, and kept for a time in a dark room. 
Here, when their food is given to them, 
they are made to hear music, so that when 
they have eaten their food, or when they 
want more food, they will sing and try to 
imitate the tune they have just heard. This 


tune they probably connect with the act of 
feeding. As soon as they begin to imitate 
a few notes the light is let into the room. 
and this cheers them still more, and makes 
them feel as if they would like to sing. In 
some of these schools the birds are not 
allowed either light or food till they begin 
to sing. These are the schools where the 
teachers are most strict. 
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_ After being thus taught in classes each 
bull-finch is put under the care of a boy, 
who plays his organ from morning till 
hight, while the master or mistress of the 
bird-school goes round to see how the 
pupils are getting on. The bull-finches 
Seem to know at once when they are scolded 
and when they are praised by their master 
or mistress, and they like to be petted 
when they have done well. The training 
goes on for nine months, and then the 
birds have got their education, and are 
sent to England or France, and sometimes 
to America, to be sold. 

Here is a true story showing how the 
perfectness with which the bull-finch learns 
its lessons was the means of bringing a 
man’s theft to light: . 

A poor musician had an ebony flute with 
silver keys- The flute, however, like many 
other things, had more beauty than use to 
boast of, for there being a defect in one 
of the upper keys that note always had to 
be skipped. 

‘The musician had for a friend a tailor, 
who, having some vaste for music, often 
came to the musician's room to sing, and 
when he came he liked to try his skill on 
the flute with silver keys. One night when 
the musician was out the flute Was stolen. 
The tailor seemed very sorry indeed for 
his friend’s loss, and tried to help him 
ferret out the thief They suspected an 
old woman that was round the house, but 
there being no actual proof against her she 
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was let off, and the real thief, whoever he 
or she was, escaped detection. 

In a few months the tailor went to live 
in another town. After a year or so the 
musician paid him a visit, and he found his 
friend had for company a beautiful bird, a 
bull-finch, who could whistle several tunes 
very correctly. This, of course, delighted 
the musician, and he liked to hear it; but, 
what was very curious, he soon found that 
the bull-finch, whenever it came to a cer- 
tain high note always skipped it and went 
on to the next. How did that happen? 
It at last struck him that the note which . 
the bird skipped was the very same note 
which his flute skipped, and he came to the 
conclusion in his own mind that the bull- 
finch must have been taught in some way 
from his stolen flute. 

He put it to the tailor, when the tailor, 
pale and trembling, confessed the theft. 
Ah, how was his pleasure suddenly turned 
into shame! Little did he dream that the 
bird which he had spent hours and hours 
in teaching could be a witness against him. 
Indeed, it was the very perfectness with 
which the little creature learned its lesson 
that brought to light its master’s guilt. 

If we break God’s laws the most inno- 
cent things will testify against us. It is 
not necessary to hunt up Witnesses ; they 
come of themselves, often when we least 
expect it, making good, in one way or 
another, that warning of the Bible, “Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” ; 


BRIGHT ACTIONS. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


ee oon little Brighty was laid upon 
ae a bed in the room opening out 
ss 


of the kitchen, and there the doc- 
e tors cut, and pulled, and sewed, and 
plastered, and bandaged the broken 
leg, keeping him under the influence of 
some stupefying drug, and at last the poor 


little creature was left alone with grandpa, 
Aunt Polly, and a kind relative or neighbor, 
who had come to sit up with him that 
night. 

‘Do, father, go to bed now,” entreated 
Polly, when the nine o’clock bell sounded 
up from the village. 
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But it was useless to talk; the old man 
would not leave his darling. There he sat 
the whole night through, holding the little 
feverish hand, moistening the hot lips, and 
groaning in deepest sympathy at the young 
sufferer’s every groan. There were hard 
and dark thoughts in that old man’s heart. 
His little treasure—why, why was this sent 
upon him? Scarce another boy who at- 
tended that school who could not better 
afford to be made a cripple ; and may be 
being a cripple for life was not all that was 
to be feared—may be his boy must die. 
~The old man looked long and wistfully at 
the pale and sunken face of the little suf 
ferer, but it told him nothing. The sleep- 
ing portion alone was enough to give it 
that ghastly look. 

When the news was told in Sumner’s 
school there were sad hearts and tearful 
faces there. At noon the boys made a col- 
lection for their unfortunate school-mate, 
and after the afternoon school they carried 
it up to him. Seven dollars and some 
more to come, they told him. 

The excitement of seeing the boys and 
receiving the money made the child’s cheeks 
red as fire and his eyes glittering bright. 
It was too much for him, and grandpa was 
glad enough when the boys had departed. 
Ladies also came to see what they could 
do for the little fellow, whose sad accident 
every body pitied. 

But people all said poor Mr. Duncan was 
more to be pitied than the child. He 
seemed to break down under this last 
trouble faster than he had under any other. 
The labor by which he obtained the means 
for them all to live he forgot and neglected, 
and when he tried to do any thing it seemed 
that he had very little strength. Mean- 
while Sumner bore his pain and trouble 
very patiently. 

“Grandpa,” he said, “I know why this 
happened to me, if you do not.” 

The old man had not been able to keep 
all his murmuring thoughts in his own 
heart. 


“J was getting to have a good many of 
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‘Satan’s fish-hooks’ in me, as my Sunday- 
school teacher called them, and now they 
will all come out.” 

“What do you mean by Satan’s fish- 
hooks ?” asked grandpa in surprise. 

“Bad habits. Miss says that ’s 
what bad habits are. She says they go in 
a great deal easier than they come out, just 
like a fish-hook ; and then Satan pulls and 
pulls till he gets a fellow all into his own 
power.” 

“What bad habits had you, my dear 


child? I never knew you to do any thing 
wrong.” 


At this Sumner smiled. 

““T guess you forget sometimes, do n’t 
you, grandpa ?” he said. 

He was remembering various times when 
he got cuffed and scolded for tricks that 
upset the old gentleman’s patience. 

As grandpa did not answer, but kept his 
eyes earnestly fixed on the little beloved 
face, Sumner resumed, “I had bad habits. 
I could swear as good as any boy. I could 
smoke, too; and a lot of us boys were 
beginning to learn to drink rum. 

“What!” ejaculated the astonished and 
shocked old man. 

“We were,” said Sumner solemnly, 

“Why, where did you get rum, child? 
It could never have been rum; you don't 
know what rum is.” 

“O, but I do. Mr. fixed it for us 
and gave it to us. It was made very 
sweet and good, and we all liked it, But 
I’m glad I can never taste it any more,” ~ 
said the little fellow wearily, closing his 
eyes and lying silent for some time, 

The old man’s murmurings were rebuked. 
He felt that God had dealt with him and 
with his child in loving-kindness. Was it 
indeed true that the enemy had been laying 
the foundations for the ruin of his boy? 
Far better to see him lying as he was; 
better to have him a life-long cripple; bet- 
‘ter that he should die than that he should 
grow into a vigorous manhood only to be a 
drunkard. Mr. Duncan had already suf 
fered enough from the curse of strong drink. 
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“Sumner, dear,” he said by and by, and 
his voice trembled greatly, “do you expect 
to get over this ?” 

“No, grandpa, I think I shall die; and 
I am willing to die, my dear grandpa. I 
hate to part with you, but I hope you will 
soon come to live with me in heaven. You 
love Jesus, don’t you, grandpa? You know 
we could none of us have any hope of ever 
going to heaven if he had not died for our 
sins. And now he is ready to forgive us 
all if we only are sorry for our sins and 
call on him. I think he loves the children 
best, grandpa ; but I am sure he loves 
every body else, too, for he says he died 
for all.” 

«J can not spare you, Sumner,” said the 
old man, weeping. 

“ Grandpa,” said Sumner slowly, and 
with husky voice and a redness about his 
eyes in which there were no more tears, 
“ grandpa, do you want me to stay here 
and Jearn to be a bad boy and a wicked 
man like —— and ? It is very hard 
being good where most every body you see 
most of is S° wicked. I’m afraid I might 
grow uP just like the others if I lived, and 
J am glad I am going to die.” 

« Tut, tut, tut! what’s that ?? said Aunt 
Polly, bustling up to the bedside with what 
Sumner called “a beautiful supper.” 

On that pretty waiter, with roses and 
lilies all about its edge, and a white napkin 
in the middle to set the dishes on, she had 
cracker-toast, tea, a baked apple, a glass 
of wine jelly, and—O, tell it not in sick 
chambers !—a piece of rich mince-pie. 

« Mrs. Kelso sent you the pie,” she said, 
«a whole one. I thought you might eat 
one piece if you chose, because you are so 
fond of mince-pie. But if you keep talk- 
ing about dying you sha’n’t have that nor 
any supper. You are going to get well and 
be as fat as I am yet, see if you don’t. 
Father, please do go out and do up the 
chores before it gets any darker. There’s 
no room here for both of us at a time.” 

Aunt Polly fairly crowded her father out 
of the bedroom. 
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As might have been expected, the boy 
made sure of the pie first, lest his appetite 
might not hold out; then he tasted the 
toast and jelly and swallowed a little tea, 
and then he wanted the waiter taken away 
“Where ’s_ grandfather?” he asked, as 
Aunt Polly was carrying out the things. 

“La, child, he ’l] be back in a minute. 
Do let the poor man get a breath of fresh 
air. You must not hang on so close to 
grandpa, Sumner. He ’Il get down sick. 
He looks worse ’n you do now.” 

“Does he?” asked the child, 
absently. 

Aunt Polly came back and seated herself 
by the bed. : 

“Where ’s_ grandfather?” was repeated 
in a minute or two. Very sick people are 
not apt to be considerate. 

“ Aunt Polly, do you love Jesus Christ ?” 
was the next question, and it made the fat 
woman Start. 

“La, child, I guess so,” she answered, 

“JT am glad,” said Sumner, “and I hope 
grandpa does. Sometimes I am afraid he 
don’t. I want you and him to come and 
be with me in heaven. Aunt Polly, do you 
think you both will come ?” 

«J ’m sure I hope so,” said Polly, sob- 
bing. “But you aren’t going to leave us, 
my darling. Why do you talk so?” 

There was no reply, only a weary little 
groan. 

“Can ’t I do any thing to make you any 
easier, deary ?” she asked tenderly. 

“No, thank you, Aunty. If I only could 
move this leg and turn over; that is what 
I need. Then the bed-sore would not hurt 
me so. But I can ’t stir, I must wait. 
O, grandpa !” 

A wan smile greeted the return of the 
old man, who resumed his place and took 
again the wasted little hand. 

«“J?’m so glad every time I see you, dear 
grandfather,” Sumner said. “I hate to 
have you gone a minute. I hope you will 
not stay behind me long.” 

Grandfather said not a word. A bitter 
pain was tugging at his heart. 


rather 
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“ Grandpa,” resumed Sumner presently, | have but one more waking, and white vil- 
“T am sleepy; I could not go to sleep till | lage under the hill beside the bay, and the 


you came to hold my hand. But I could | broad bay with all its islands, and the dis- 
sleep better if I knew—” tant rocky shore are transfigured by it, 
** Knew what, dear child ?” while its silver light made beautiful bright- 
“Knew that you loved the Lord Jesus. | ness in the humble room, and over the 
I have never heard you say—” quiet form, and on the peaceful little face 
“Tf you love him I will love him, my | from which so late looked out the soul-of 
son, for your sake.” Sumner. 
Tears were streaming down the old, fur- In that mellow radiance it did not seem 
rowed cheeks. a dead face that the old man looked on. 


“Will you pray to him, and ask him to |} Sometimes the lips seemed to stir again, 
bring you to me in heaven?” asked the boy | and the blue eyes to be opened and fixed 
with such earnestness in his tones and in | on his. ‘ Will you pray to Him and ask 
his eyes that it thrilled his hearer to the | him to bring you to me in heaven?” Did 
very marrow. Sumner speak again? Yes, but with a 


“T will, my son.” power never possessed by lips of living | 
*O, dear grandfather, I am so glad! | clay. Mighty indeed is the voice of the be | 

Now I can have such a good sleep.” loved one who, “ being dead, yet speaketh.” ( 
And, indeed, it seemed so, for in a few “J must keep my promise to thee, my 


moments Sumner was peacefully asleep, | son,” thought the old grandfather, tenderly; 
and soon afterward the old, gray head was | and then, with a chill of awe creeping over 
bowed to the boy’s pillow, and grandfather, | him, “but what shall I say?” 
too, slept. Prayer seems hard and a fearful thing to 
A twitching motion from Sumner roused | those who have lived long years without it 
the old man to find the boy in a fit. Aunt | Hitherto the old man’s conscience had 
Polly came at her father’s alarmed outcry, | never troubled him much. He had always 
and her scream from the front door soon | hushed it by saying he was “about good 
brought others. The doctor was hastily | enough,” and thinking that God would 
summoned, but he came only in time to | ‘‘not deal hard with honest folks.” But 
feel the last pulsations of Sumner’s heart. | now there were strange workings within 
By midnight a little shrouded form of clay | him. 
was all that earth retained of the old man’s “Tf that innocent child was a sinner that 
darling. needed to have Christ die for his soul, as 
But still the old man sat in his wonted | he all the time insisted, what must I be? 
place close to the side of all that was left | I that for seventy years have almost for- 
him of the one to whom his presence had | gotten God, except to murmur at him?” 
been the dearest thing in the world. But Then somehow in that clear moonlight 
now no slender, responsive hand nestled | and that sacred stillness his memory ac: 
warmly in his own, and there was no longer quired marvelous power. The past, long 


any need to watch, hoping or fearing. forgotten. rose before him. Deeds, and 
- “Go away, go away,” he had replied to | words, and even thoughts of other years 
every effort made to coax him from his marshaled themselves in dark array in his | 
post, “I will be alone with my dead.” mind, and over against them seemed graven 


So there in the still, deep night, face to | in words of light the commands of God i 
face with that old though ever new mystery | that he had, but half attending and quite | 
of death, he sat thinking, thinking. The | unheeding, so often heard Sumner repeat 
moon was at its full, and without hill, valley, | ing while studying his Sunday-school les- 
white village on the hill} whose inhabitants | sons. Now again was proved that “the 


Word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” 

Little by little, as the light creeps over 
the hills and streams down into all dark 
hollows, the light of God’s Spirit shined 
into the old man’s long-darkened heart. It 
all grew plain, that which had been rejected 
as too perplexing to be understood. He 
felt that he was a sinner, justly condemned, 
without hope, but for Christ’s atoning death, 
A dizzy feeling almost overcame him; he 
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seemed falling into the dreadful pit his sins | 


had opened to swallow up his soul and no 
| power to hold him back. 
But the sweet light on that peaceful face 
reminded him that there was hope. To 
Him to whom the child had fled for refuge, 
in whose visible presence he had now 
found his desired rest, would the old man 
flee, Perhaps he, too, might be accepted, 
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even at the eleventh hour. Humbled, self- 
condemned, with heavy weeping, the aged 
penitent bowed down in prayer. Shall we 
think that Sumner did not know? 

While he prayed morning dawned upon 
the mountains, and the burden was rolled 
away from his soul. His tears were dried, 
and there entered into his heart peace such 
as until then he had never imagined. It 
was the peace of God which passeth un- 
derstanding. 

He arose from his knees, and lo! a new 
day was born without and within. As he 
stood beside the bed his bosom swelled 
with gratitude and praise. By faith he 
gazed after his rescued darling, his fair little 
redeemed one, to the land whither he was 
gone up to “‘see the King in his beauty,” 
and he knew that he should follow him 
thither in a few short days. So there was 
for grandfather no more weeping. And 
thus it was once more that a man obtained 
“his first look into heaven through the 
death of a little child.” 
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COIFI THE CONVERT. 


HE Britons early became Chris- 

tians ; butin the sixth century 
the Saxon heathen were masters 
of the land, 

Edwin, king of Northumbria, 
| married Ethelburga, a Christian princess, 
| hd daughter of Ethelbert, king of Kent, 

d after her marriage, when she went to 
ae North, she took with her a zealous 
Christian bishop named Paulinus. King 
Edwin was 4 pagan, but expressed his 

s to become a Christian if con- 


illingnes 
Ne of the truth, and used to spend 
vias hours in conversation with the good 
Paulinus. 


‘After some time the king’s faith in idol- 
atry was much shaken, and he determined 
to call a meeting of his subjects to decide 
the question. Accordingly a large assem- 


bly was collected at a village called God- 
mundham, in Yorkshire, a short distance 
from the pagan temple dedicated to Thor 
the God of thunder, A 

Edwin, his queen, and Bishop Paulinus, 
with all the nobles of the Court, were pres- 
ent; also the priests of Thor, and with 
them Coifi, the high-priest. 

When all were assembled Bishop Pauli- 
nus rose, and after showing the folly of 
their idolatrous religion, spoke upon the 
truths of the Christian faith, and showed. 
its great superiority when compared with 
their idolatry. 

The. multitude were much impressed by 
the arguments of Paulinus. King Edwin 
rose from his seat, declaring that he was 
satisfied, and that he was determined to be 
numbered in the Christian fold. He asked 
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who among the assembly would go and de- | of Thor were forbidden to mount a hors 
| or wear any warlike dress, and Coifi wished 


file the temple of Thor. 

The chief priest Coifi arose. All were 
anxious to hear what he had to say. Will 
he reproach the king for having deserted 
his old belief? No. He also believes in 
the faith and arguments of Paulinus, and 
expresses his willingness to commence the 
destruction of the temple devoted to idol 
worship. 

He requested of the king to be supplied 
with a horse and'coat of mail. The priests 
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to show by his request that he was no longer 
a worshiper of an idol deity. Mounted on 
a spirited horse, with a javelin in his hand, 
he soon arrived at the temple. He darted 
his javelin through a window into the build- 
ing, which acted as a signal for the multi- 
tude, who soon set to work to destroy and 
burn the once venerated building, Thus 
vanished the remains of paganism from 
England in the year 627. 
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IDA’S LESSON. 


HE was sitting there alone that 


drizzly afternoon, proud Ida 
Thorne, quite alone with her 
gloomy, restless thoughts. The 


subdued pattering of the rain 
without had no charm for her, for she saw 
no beauty in its mission, heard no music in 
its soft undertone; and so she sat gazing 


vacantly into the black, fireless grate with 
an unhappy expression on her young face 
and a tear quivering in each dark eye. 
“Jf it was Cousin Mae’s disappointment 
the whole house would condole with her, 
but since it is only mine it is no matter. 
And there it is again—it is never any mat- 
ter about me. I wonder why papa can’t 


let me live with dear, good Aunt Mary 
instead of staying here at Uncle Fred’s, 
where they don’t care any thing about me, 
and would not know it if I were a thousand 
miles away; nor there would n’t any body 
miss me—O, dear!” and those two great 
tears rolled down over her face and were 
followed by others. 

Poor Ida was becoming very wretched, 
for that was a sad, sad plaint, “ Nobody 
would miss me.” The truth was she had 
been brooding over her little troubles and 
annoyances till she had wrought herself 
into the serious belief that Ida Thorne was 
the most abused, unappreciated maiden 
that had ever lived, and this conviction 
grated very painfully upon the sensitive 
cords of her proud nature. Her surround- 
ings, her friends, and the whole world 
seemed to her terribly at fault, but it had 
never occurred to her that she might her- 
self be in any wise responsible for this; 
and so she went on magnifying her griev- 
ances and blaming other people for their ex- 
istence, fancying herself neglected and un- 
loved, till she had become very miserable. 

«J can not bear it,” and she pressed her 
red lips firmly together, as if there were 
some desperate purpose within. “T] cannot 
Peart uO if poor mamma had not died !” 

Then she thought of the grass-grown 
mound in the hill-side church-yard, of those 
days of agony when her precious mother 
was fading from their sight, and a milder 
mood stole over her. There came memo- 
ries of those parting hours, of her mother’s 
last prayers and benedictions, her last words 
of warning and counsel—tearful memories, 
yet softening and blessed in their influence. 
Never had these things seemed to her as 
now, when they came with a deeper mean- 
ing, that searched her soul and held her 
spell-bound. , hey 

The door was slightly ajar, and a mur- 
muring of happy voices floated up and fell 
upon her ear. A few notes were hesita- 
tingly struck upon the piano, then a few 
more, and after a pause the voices grew 
troubled, and seemed perplexed. Then 
Vor, 11.—26 
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came an ill-sounding strain and a long 
pause, broken at length by Amy, as she 
said, “It is a sweet little song any way. 
Ida was singing it this morning, and it is 
the prettiest thing I ’ve heard lately.” 

““I wish she would come and play it for 
us now,” added Lou. “I wonder where 
she is? I’m going to find her.” 

“No, no, Lou, do n’t you do any such 
thing. I should never think of asking a 
favor of her. You know she is never fond 
of doing the least thing to please any body 
but herself.” 

- “Please any body but herself,” repeated 
Ida, “she never does that any way. I’m 
afraid I am dreadfully selfish, though,” 
she went on; “it is strange I never thought 
of that before, when I am so quick to dis- 
cover the selfishness of others, too,” and 
she bowed her head as in shame. “I must 
gain for myself a better name than this,” 
starting up quickly and brushing her hair 
back from her throbbing temples. “* What- 
soever ye would that others should do,’” 
she repeated as she went down to the 
parlor. 

The room was empty, and she passed 
through into the nursery, where she found 
little Rosie sitting alone among 
things, her face flushed and overshadowed 
by a perplexed frown ; but, looking up sud- 
denly, her blue eyes sparkled with delight 
as she saw Ida. . 

“OQ, tousin Ida, Ise so d] 
Please to fix ’is dolly’s naugl 


At any other time Ida would have turned 
away impatiently; but her newly formed 
purpose was still fresh, and would not be so 
easily laid aside. So she smiled into the 
litle eager face, and, bending over her, 
soon completed Miss Dolly’s toilet, to the 
great delight of her child-mamma. 

Mrs. North entered the room just in 
Season to hear Rosie’s “fank ’ou,” and, 
smiling kindly, did not fail to express her 
approval of this little act of unselfishness. 

“Tt is very nice to be generous,” thought 
Ida, “and a great deal easier than I ex. 
pected it would be.” 


her play- 


ad you tome! 
ity dess.” 
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Then Harry came tramping in from 
school. He was a merry, wide-awake little 
fellow, but his step was heavier than its 
wont to-night, and his round face had lost 
something of its happy light. 

“Willie is going way ahead of me in 
arithmetic,” said he, sorrowfully, “and I’m 
afraid I never can catch up with him, ’cause 
there are some awful hard examples that 
I’ve tried and tried but can’t do,” and he 
sat down as if quite vanquished. 

- Willie Stanley was his particular rival, 
and to be outdone by him in this way was 
a serious matter to the poor boy. 

“If you will bring your book I will help 
you,” said Ida, pleasantly. 

He sprang up quickly as he exclaimed, 
“O, you are just the best girl in the world!” 

“JT will be,” thought Ida, as she smiled 
on her little cousin. 

But this helping was not so easy a mat- 
ter as she had anticipated, and she grew 
very tired of those long columns of figures. 
There came a strong temptation to leave 
the work half finished, but conscience whis- 
pered, “That would be very selfish, Ida,” 
and she went resolutely on. 

The “obstinate examples” were fully 
conquered at length, and when she saw 
how delighted Harry was in the triumph 
which she had helped him to gain, she felt 
much more than repaid for her strenuous 
self-denial. 

When the family were gathered in the 
parlor that evening Ida suddenly remem- 
bered how she had overheard her cousins 
wishing her to play the new song for them 
that afternoon. 

“Play it now,” suggested her better im- 
pulses. 

“But I am tired; besides, nobody ex- 
pects it of me,” her selfish nature retorted. 
“Thad much rather lie here on the sofa.” 

“ Whatsoever ye would that others should 
do,” urged conscience, and rising quickly 
she said, “Come, girls, can’t we sing a 
little >” 

They looked at each other in surprise ; 
it was such a rare occurrence for Ida to 
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propose to sing with them; she always 
went to the piano alone, and seldom when 
they wished her to. 

They joined her quickly, however, with a 
glad “ O, yes, that will be delightful!” 

Their voices mingled sweetly as Ida’s 
deft fingers swept over the keys, and when 
the new music rang out clear and full at 
skillful touch, they were all warm in their 
praises of its beauty as well as the per- 
former’s graceful ability, and Ida was very 
happy when she saw how much they en- 
joyed that which was only a slight exertion 
for her after all. The whole family gath- 
ered round the piano in a joyous circle as 
they sang one song after another, and Ida 
chatted and laughed till she quite forgot 
how miserable she had been a few hours 
before, how selfish and cruel the world had 
seemed to her then. 

When the good-nights had been said and 
Ida sat down in her room alone looking 
soberly at her own heart, she found an 
unwonted light there, and knew she was 
happier than she had been for many months 
before. In vain she searched for some 
new joy, glancing over the day she had just 
lived, an empty day it seemed to her, into 
which the chilling rains had been dismally 
falling and were falling still. It was not 
pleasant to think of how she had squan- 
dered its precious morning, not pleasant}; 
then she remembered the hour alone in the 
library, when her life had seemed so dark 
and all the world so heartless and cruel, 
recollected how her thoughts had been 
turned upon her own heart, and how hum- 
ble she had grown as she looked within. 
She shuddered again as she saw her pride, 
her selfishness, and their long train of - 
kindred faults, shuddered and stretched her 
hands out away from them imploringly, 

“Whatsoever ye would that others should 
do,” and she thought how God had helped 
her to fulfill this golden precept, how sweet 
the reward had been, and how pleasing was 
the recollection of her triumphs. Her life 
no longer seemed to her the empty, cheer- 
less thing which she had so often bewailed, 
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for it was invested with a new richness and 
meaning. : 
“Perhaps there is something here after 
all,’ she mused, “that might make these 
2 . 
days bright and excellent, and joyous, too. 
If the seeking of others’ pleasure and the 
effort to do good bring such happiness, 
then, by God’s grace, I may be happy always. 
? 


Ah, I never suspected before how much of 
the true joy and sweetness of life depends 
upon myself, upon my own effort, crowned 
with our Father’s blessing !” 

Ida Thorne was a wiser and a better girl 
for that day’s lesson, and kneeling there 
with a humbler heart she prayed for strength 
to walk in the more excellent way. 


Oot _—. 


THE DEW-DROP AND THE BUTTERELY. 


Wiruin a flower of brilliant hue 
Softly reposed a drop of dew ; 

It was not of that sparkling kind 
On every leaf and bud you find, 
Suspended from the bending spray 
Like crystals in the morning ray ; 
This dew-drop was not one of these, 
It courted not the fragrant breeze, 
It gemm’d no rose for ladies’ bower, 
And glistened on no showy flower, 
But, closely hidden, sought its rest 
Deep in a “morning-glory’s”” breast. 


By all admiring eyes are seen; 
Untired, I flutter hour by hour, 
And visit every perfumed flower. 
Mine is a happy life, and free— 
Would you not love to be like me?” 


The dew-drop answered, modestly ; 

“ From spray to Spray you love to roam, 
But I prefer my shady home ; 

You would not like to dwell with me, 
You'd rather rove on Pinion free, 

And spread your colors to the sun 

For every eye to gaze upon. 


The time I live is short at best 
Upon this flow’ 


But here obedi 


the sun rose very high, 
Wessy painted butterfly, 

. ots of green on golden ground, 
ey: ribet wings, came flutt’ring round. 
eae Mi fairer bud was slighted, 

Die the flower she alighted, 

Bak ie whose depths of white and blue 
ih aly shone our drop of dew, 

Bele crecfly her wings had closed, 
ne all her downy plumes composed, 
Rie then she bent her pretty face 
De, to the dew-drop’s hiding-place. 


ret’s fostering breast ; ~ 
ent I remain 

Till Tam caught to heaven again. 

?T is little matter while on earth 
What humble station gave us birth, 
Or how unknown our lowly sphere, 
So we but do our duty here. 

Tho’ dull you think me, I’m content, 
For when a few more hours are spent 
The sun will bear me up on high 

To meet my nobler destiny. 


« Why, little captive drop of dew,” 
Sighing, she said, “I pity you ! 
‘After the burning sun is up 

To be imprisoned in this cup, 

To stay, neglected and alone, 

When every other dew-drop’s gone! 
You have a dull and gloomy cell ; 

J should not like with you to dwell. 
My only business is to rove ; 

Come see how gracefully I move ; 
My shining wings of gold and green 


“You tempt me not, fair butterfly,” 


But you, 
Can you 
Is time s 


too, live but for a day ; 

thus flutter life away? 

© valueless a thing 

That you thus spend it on the wing ?” 


At noona sunbeam reached the flower, 
The dew-drop was exhaled, 

The butterfly from hour to hour 
Herself with sweets regaled ; 

But the last rays by daylight shed 

Beheld her cold and black—and dead. 
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BUTTERFLIES. 


F all the insects none are more 
beautiful or more attractive than 
the butterflies and their near re- 
lations the moths. Their light 
and delicate forms, their easy 
and Taoke flight, their varied, beautiful, 
and often most brilliant colors, the shining 
silvery and golden spots with which many 
kinds are adorned, and above all the won- 
derful changes which they undergo in com- 
ing to maturity, excite our interest, our 
admiration, and our wonder, and fill us with 
a desire to know ail that we can of these 
beautiful inhabitants of the air. 

The butterflies and moths constitute that 
order of insects which is called the Lepi- 
dopters—a name which comes from two 
Greek words that together mean _ scaly- 
winged, and which is given to these insects 
because their wings are covered on both 
sides with minute scales. These little 
scales are removed by the slightest touch, 
and to the naked eye they look only like a 
mealy powder, or like fine dust; but when 
seen under the microscope they are found 
to be minute scales, of a more or less oval 
form, notched or fringed at one end, and 
having a little stalk or stem at the other 
end; and it is by this stem that they are 
attached to the membrane of the wing. 
The scales are arranged upon the wings in 
rows, which lap over each other like the 
tiles or shingles upon the roof of a build- 
ing; and the number of scales upon the 
wings of a single butterfly or moth is many 
thousands, and in some cases even hun- 
dreds of thousands! While the general 
form of the scales is oval, as already stated, 
it is often greatly modified, the scales being 
in some cases so broad that they are nearly 
circular, and in others so long and narrow 
that they seem almost eat hairs rather 
than like flat scales. These little scales 
are often beautifully ornamented with lines ; 
and they have ribs running lengthwise, and 
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the notched appearance at the end is owing 
to the points of these ribs, which project 
beyond the edge of the scale. Seen under 
the microscope, these minute, transparent 
scales show no bright colors, but appear 
of a dull, smoky hue; but they act upon 
the rays of light in such a way as to reflect 
the colors of the rainbow, and thus pro- 
duce the varied and beautiful blending and 
contrasting colors of the wings which we 
admire so much. 

The food of butterflies and moths is the 
honey and other sweet juices of flowers, 
and the mouth of these insects is beauti- 
fully adapted for securing this food. The 
tongue—or the organ which is called the 
tongue, but which is, in reality, the lower 
pair of jaws greatly modified and length- 
ened—is very long—in some of the larger 
kinds of moths it is five or six inches in 
length—and it consists of two. threads, 
which are channeled along. their’ inner 
edges, thus together forming a long tube, 
through which the juices of the flowers are 
sucked up. When not in use this wonder- 
ful organ is rolled up like a watch-spring 
beneath the head and partly concealed on 
each side by a little palpus, or feeler, 

Butterflies and moths have four broad 
wings; these are never folded, and the 
under ones are not wholly concealed from 
the sight when at rest, like those of many 
other insects, but they are always more or 
less expanded and ready for flight. They 
have six legs, the first pair being short, and 
in some cases folded under the breast, and 
their feet end in a pair of claws. The legs 
are very weak and slender, and are but lit: 
tle used, except as a support when the 
insect is at rest, for the butterflies and 
moths very seldom walk, but move about 
almost entirely by means of their broad 
wings. 

The antenne—the little organs which 
grow from the head like a pair of horns— 
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are quite prominent in the butterflies and 
moths, and those of the former are quite 
different from those of the latter. In the 
butterflies they are thread-like, with a little 
knob at the end; in the moths the antennz 
are of various forms, being in some cases 
thickest at the base and tapering to the 
end, in others thickest in the middle, and 
in the others like beautiful little feathers, 
but in no cases knobbed at the end. 

But the most wonderful things in regard 
to butterflies and moths are the transforma- 
tions which they pass through before they 
reach their adult and perfect form. In their 
young state, like all other true insects, they 
differ widely, both in form and habits, from 
the form and habits which they assume 
when full-grown, so that the same insect at 
different ages might be taken for as many 
different animals. 

Let us follow one of these insects through 
its several changes and observe the various 
forms which it assumes. On the carrot or 
parsnip-beds, or on the parsley-plants, we 
may find some little worm-like creatures of 
a black color, and crossed by two white 
bands. They feed voraciously upon the 
leaves and tender stalks, and grow rapidly, 
and from time to time they shed or molt 
their skin, and after each molting they are 
of a different color from what they were 
before; at last they become about two 
inches in length, and are of a light-green 
color, with black and yellow spots on each 
or segment of the body. These little 
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« pARSLEY-WORM "—the asterias butterfly in its 


tit larva state. 


animals’ are commonly called. “parsley- 
Sorns 3” but we must remember that they 
are not worms at all, but only worm-like in 
their general form. They are caterpillars ; 
that is, butterflies in their larva state; and 
all butterflies, and all moths also, have a 
worm-like form in their young state. Some 
kinds of caterpillars have a smooth skin 
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like the “parsley-worm,” and others are 
more or less covered with spines or hairs. 
The “parsley-worm,” as shown in the 
accompanying wood-cut, has two organs 
projecting from the head like little horns. 
These are soft and fleshy, and of an orange 
color, and are not seen when the animal is 
at rest, but it thrusts them forth whenever 
disturbed, and they emit a very unpleasant 
odor, which, perhaps, serves to drive off its 
enemies. Organs like these, it should here 
be stated, are not found in other kinds of 
caterpillars, at least not in many kinds, and 
therefore are not to be regarded as one of 
the characteristics of caterpillars, or larvae 
in general. The word larva means a mask, 
and it was given to these animals by Lin- 
nus, because when in this state their 
future or real form is masked, or concealed. 

Caterpillars are very hungry and very 
destructive creatures; many kinds feed 
upon the leaves of plants, but some kinds 
eat the buds and blossoms, and others the 
seeds and roots, and some kinds eat only 
the pith of plants, while others feed upon 
solid wood. Some kinds attack our woolens 
and our furs, and others feed upon mat 
lard, wax, and flour. Some kinds of cater! 
pillars herd together in great numbers, and 
build nests in which they live, or to which 
they retire for shelter; other kinds live in 
solitude, either in the light and air, 
tered in leaves folded over them, or in 
silken sheaths which they make, and others 
conceal themselves in the ground, coming 
forth only to eat. a 

Instead of the six slender legs and the 
feeble walking motion of the butterfly, the 
caterpillar has from ten to sixteen stout 
legs, and crawls about with considerable 
speed; and in the place of the long tube 
for sucking honey the caterpillar has strong 
jaws, which move sideways for biting its 
food, and instead of the large, compound 
eyes of the perfect butterfly or moth, which 
are made up of many hundred single eyes, 
the caterpillar has several single eyes so 
minute as to be almost imperceptible with- 
out the aid of the microscope. 
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If we could watch our caterpillar all of 
the time we should find that soon after it 
reaches its full size as a caterpillar it ceases 
eating, and crawls away to some sheltered 
spot on the side of a building or a fence, 
or on the trunk of a tree. There it spins a 
little tuft of silk, into which it fixes the 
little claws or hooks of its hind feet; it 
then spins a loop of many silken threads, 
which it fastens at both ends to the board 
or tree upon which it is resting. When 
the caterpillar has made the loop strong 
enough it passes its head under and works 
the loop over its back, so as to hold its 
body firmly and keep it from falling. Ina 
few hours its caterpillar 
skin bursts open and 
falls off, and then our 
little animal looks as 
we see it in this pic- 
ture. It is now called 
a pupa—from a word 
meaning an infant— 
from a_ slight resem- 
blance that some in- 
sects in this state bear 
to an infant wrapped in 
bandages, according to a custom among the 
Romans ; it is also often called a chrysalis 
and an aurelia, from Greek and Latin words 
which mean gold, because some of the 
pupe are ‘tinged with a golden color and 
adorned with golden spots. Our pupa 
hangs about two weeks, eating nothing, 
and is apparently lifeless, for it 
does not move unless touched; 
but in about twelve or fourteen 
days the pupa-skin bursts open 
on the back and a beautiful but- 
terfly comes forth. At first it is 
soft and weak, and it clings to 
the empty shell, but its little limbs 
soon grow firm, its crumpled and 
drooping wings expand to their 
full size, and it flies away in 
search of its food—the sweet 
honey of the flowers. Here is a 
picture of it as it now looks, only 
this picture does not show you 
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its beautiful colors. Its body is black with 
a double row of yellow dots on the backs 
its wings are black also, and crossed by 4 
broad band of yellow spots; there is als0 
a row of yellow spots near the hind margin 
of all the four wings, and on each hind 
wing, between the yellow band and the 
outer row of yellow spots, there are seve? 
blue spots; the hind wings are tailed, and 
they are also adorned with a beautiful eye 
like spot of a deep orange color with @ 
biack center. The butterfly does not grow 
any larger, for it is full-grown when it 
comes out of its chrysalis-skin, but it flies 
about in the sunshine, and soon lays its 
eggs on those plants that its caterpillars 
like to eat, and where they will find plenty 
of food as soon as they are hatched. BY 
the time that the second brood of caterpil- 
lars has gone into the chrysalis form it is 
late in the Autumn, and so they hang 
through all the long, cold Winter and come 
forth butterflies early the next Summer. 

In its perfect form the butterfly or moth 
is called an imago, from a word which 
means image, because the true image con- 
cealed in the caterpillar and in the pupa- 
skin has come forth. Yes, what we call 
transformations are not such in reality, but, 
on the contrary, they are really unfoldings 
by simple growth, which present new phases 
in the life of one and the same animal ; for 
the germ of the butterfly is already in the 
pupa, and of the pupa in the caterpillar. 
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UNCLE SILAS’S 


hie > NCLE SILAS,” as every body 
i i | called him, had been busily, 
SS cheerily sawing away all the 
SN forenoon on Mr. Clayton’s wood- 
iF pile, and now he sat down on a 
log to eat his humble lunch of cold meat 
and bread and cheese. 

Master Frederick had watched him 
wearily from a seat on the wood-pile, and 
now said with a yawn, “I?’d give a dollar, 
Uncle Silas, to have my lunch taste as 
good as that bread and meat seems to taste 
J can’t beara thing that comes 


“ 


to you. ? 
on A our table. I should like to have your 
good spirits, t00, $0 I could sing and whis- 


tle about the grounds ; but I feel so wretch- 
edly I don’t care whether I walk or sit. I 
| lay awake half of last night, and heard the 
3 clock strike off the hours till I was tired 
| of it.” eb 
«Uncle Silas 1s quite a doctor in his 
way; would you like iD have him prescribe 
for you, master Frederick ?” 
« prescribe ahead,” said Fred, “though 
I can’t promise to follow your advice.” 
“ Weli now,” said the old gentleman with 
a droll twinkle of his eye, “here is a cheap 
recipe for happiness: Send off your dinner 
to some poor body and go without yourself, 
and see if you ain’t happy when supper- 
time comes. Ill venture you ’d relish a 
lain bowl of bread and milk by that time.” 
« Who’d have my dinner ?” asked Fred, 
whittling 4 twig of maple. 
« There’s poor, lame Hugh Weaver down 
the street. His mother goes out washing 
all day, and it is but dry fare he has, I 
know. I do n’t suppose he ever had a 
dinner like yours, even on Thanksgiving 
day. But take it to him yourself, muster 
Fred, by all means.” 
«J really believe I will, Uncle Silas. It 
will be something pleasant to think over 
| while I lie awake nights.” 
| “ About that, I find that nothing brings 
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a good night’s sleep like a good day’s 
work.” 

“ But what work can I do ?” 

“God gives us all our work, my boy, be 
we rich or poor, only of very different kinds. 
With your abundant means I think one 
work he gives you to do is to look after his 
poor. John Ray, for instance, would have 
been overjoyed with a new school-book he 
needs, which, I dare say, would not have 
cost half what you paid yesterday for that 
toy you have broken and thrown away. 
He has worked hard and denied himself to 
gather twenty-seven cents toward it, and it 
will take thirty-three more, he says.” 

“Give it to him, then, by all means,” 
said Fred with much interest, taking the 
money from his pocket-book. 

“No, no, master Fred, do it yourself, 
that is the best way. That will be part of 
your day’s work. Your walk down there 
and back will help you to a night’s sleep. 
May be you’ll see some other opening 
doing good on the way.” i 

Fred was naturally kind-hearted enough, 
but the rust of idleness was settline over 
his whole nature. He had the mishortene 
to be a rich man’s son, indulged in every 
whim and fancy. Uncle Silas had given 
him a new idea, and he really determined 
to do without his dinner for once, especially 
as he did not wish for it in the least. 

Though surprised at the request, cook 
put up for him in a tin pail ‘something of 
every thing” prepared for dinner. Half a 
dozen sorts of the nicest vegetables, a fine 
piece of roasted chicken, another of lamb, 
with pie and frozen pudding for desert. 

O, such a feast as that was to poor, lame 
Hugh! Never in his life had he sat down 
to such a meal before. The tears filled his. 
eyes as he thanked Freddy over and over,. 
and only wished for his mother to share 
the luxuries with him. 

“But I can save something of every 


for 
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thing for her,” he said. ‘“ You have brought 
me provisions for three days rather than 
one meal, master Frederick.” 

Fred was delighted, but had too much 
politeness to stay while Hugh took his 
meal. He left with a hearty “good-by” 
and a happier mood than he had known 
for many a day. He really felt almost 
hungry himself, but thought he would fol- 
low Uncle Silas’s prescription for the day 
at least. So he sauntered on to the cottage 
where John Ray lived with his widowed 
mother and little sister. John was busy in 
the garden, and Frederick was at a loss how 
to introduce the subject of the money. At 
last a bright thought struck him. 

« Could you come up to our house, John, 
when you are through your work and put 
my fishing-tackle in order? I expect my 
cousins down soon, and they will expect 
lots of fun fishing. My tackle has been 
thrown aside in the garret all Winter, and 
is in great confusion. I7Il buy any thing 
that’s missing and pay you well for your 
trouble.” 

“Yes, indeed, Frederick, I ’ll be around 
in half an hour,” said John, glad of the 
chance to add a dime or even a half dime 
to his little store. 

So Fred went home and was soon over- 
hauling his rods and lines, his boxes of 
hooks, “ dipsies,” etc., ready for John when 
he came. A busy afternoon the two boys 
had of it, reeling up tangled twines and 
repairing last year’s damages. All were 
complete at last and laid in neat and regu- 
Jar order where they would not be dis- 
ae present your bill, John.” 

John blushed, and said, “O, never mind, 

‘ ” 
Be vail that be enough?” said Freddie, 
cent note into his lap. 


ing a fifty- 
tossing imes too much,” etal John, 


“Yes, five t 
handing it back. ; ; 
C9 ual never mind, keep it; I do n’t 
think it is a bit too much.” 

So he insisted, and grateful John accepted 


it with thankfulness. 


«By the way, here is a box of old school 
books molding up here. Mother said you 
were welcome to any or all of them if you 
will take them away.” 

A box of school-books! How John’s 
eyes brightened and his whole face glowed 
as he began to look them over! 

“You do n’t mean to say that I can have 
some of these for my own?” 

“Yes, all of them, if you like; I shall 
never use them. You may take the wheel- 
barrow and wheel them home, box and all, 
if you wish, and that will save you the 
trouble of looking them over.” 

To the studious, hard-working boy who 
had been obliged to twist, and turn, and 
save to buy even one book here was a per- 
fect mine of wealth. Each one was dusted 
and wiped off neatly, and then set up in 
his small case of shelves, and really made 
quite a fine beginning for a future library. 
There were several nicely ‘bound histories 
and quite a number of text-books, the same 
that were used in the academy. There 
was not one that he did not prize, and it 
really made Frederick more happy than he 
had been for many a day to see the boy’s 
pleasure. It was heightened still more by 
the delight of John’s little sister over some 
gay toy-books Freddie had gathered up and 
slipped in for her. 

“Uncle Silas, I think I could eat a slice 
of your bread and cheese if you had any to 
spare,” said Freddie, laughing, as he stood 
with rosy cheeks and bright eyes by the 
old man’s side just as the sun was setting 
in the West. 

“Sorry I have n’t some left for you, my 
boy; but your tea-bell will sound pretty 
quick.” 

“Well, I wish they would hurry up,” 

“Been trying my prescription I see, and 
it has worked well. Always come to Uncle 
Silas when you get the dumps and don’t 
know what’s the matter. Now, see if you 
do n’t have a good night’s sleep, and be 
sure you wake up with the resolution of 
doing a good day’s work to-morrow. De- 
pend upon it you'll find openings enough 
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for business, if you ’Il only keep your eyes 
open to see them.” 

Freddie astonished his mother by the 
unusual number of tea-cakes he disposed 
of that evening, and he quite regretted it 
was his mother’s fashion to provide such 
light delicacies for tea. He would have 
greatly preferred a slice of cold roast beef, 
but I dare say he slept better than he 
would have done after a very hearty, sub- 
stantial meal. 

After tasting the pleasure which kind, 
generous actions bring, it was quite natural 
he should desire to repeat them. Indeed, 
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he seemed to grow more and more thought- 
ful of others as. time wore on, and to look 
upon his abundance as a means of doing 
good in the world rather than of procuring 
for himself merely selfish gratification. 

It is hard for us often to go back and see 
just what it was that gave us a bent in a 
particular direction, changing, it may be, 
our whole life course. Often the circum- 
stance was so slight it may have entirely 
passed from our notice. But in Frederick’s 
case he was certainly greatly indebted to 
that day’s talk with plain Uncle Silas over 
the wood-saw. 


THE DYING BOY. 


S1sTER, hear the robins sing, 
Bright-eyed robins on the wing, 
And their voices, Sweet and clear, 
‘ ‘Tell us that the Spring is here ; 
On the peach-tree by the door, 
Hear them softly warble o’er 
Sweetest stories of the May 
who is hast’ning on her way, 


Sister, though the robins Pinks 
Heralding the gentle Spring, 
Sadly come their songs to me, 
For the May I ne’er shall see ; 
Ere the snow has left the hills, 
‘And is heard the laughing rills, 
Ere the first blue violets biden 
J Il be sleeping in the tomb. 


O, it seems so hard to die 

with these tokens in the sky 

Of a thousand lovely things— 

Birds on gayly painted wings ; 
Clustering vines and fragrant flowers ; 
Starry eves and sunny hours ; 

South winds blowing pure and cool ; 
arth so glad and beautiful. 


When the May comes, sister, go 

To that quiet dell, you know, 
where the blue-eyed violets spring, 
And the robins always sing, 


And the tall trees look so grand; 
Bring a cluster in your hand 
Of the violet’s tender bloom, 
Strew them, sister, on my tomb. 


God will let me look, I know, 
With the stars some night below, 
And I’ll see them blooming there 
*Mong the mosses bright and fair ; 
And they "ll whisper of your love, 
Though I am so far above 

In that land of beauty where 
Pain nor death shall enter there. 


Sister, you alone must play 

All the long, bright Summer day, 

And you ’ll listen for my feet 

Coming o’er the meadows sweet ; 

But I°ll never come again ; 
Streamlet’s laugh nor wild bird’s strain 
Will not.row me from that shore 
Where the weary sigh no more. 


Hark ! again I hear them sing, 
Bright-eyed robins on the wing, 
Flitting ’bout from tree to tree, 
But their song is not for me. 
Brighter joys I soon shall know 

In that land to which I go; 
Sweeter songs the angels sing, 
And the years are one long Spring. 
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THE SELFISH KITTEN. 


O, Tom, what kind of a face is that I wish you could have your photograph 


You make at your little brother ? In your present ugliness taken, 
I fear you will be an awful cat It would make all the other kittens laugh, 


When you grow as big as your mother. And shame in your heart awaken. 


If you were my brother I would say 
You had forfeited your relation, 
And should be cut off this very day 

From the whole of cat creation. 


You remind me, Tom, of some boys at school, 
Who never have any pleasure, 
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Because they forget the Golden Rule, 
And are selfish above all measure. 


I am sure that a ball is made for two, 
And I think you ought to know it, 

So hush that “hiss” and that wicked “mew,” 
And let your white brother throw it. 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 


(>? FOR" said Mr. Barrow 
Gr one morning at the breakfast- 
Ww table, “I wish you would go 
ee over to Mrs. Hartley’s and see 

i Gf she will let me have John. I 
need another boy in the store very much 
at present. We are greatly hurried, and 
the one we have employed for some time 
has grown so trifling of late that we can 
not depend upon him. 

“Do you think John would suit you, 
father? He is very, very slow in his move- 
menisyeue assure you, So much so indeed 
that the boys at school used to call him 


? 
ch. 
slow coa : 
« Perhaps he is slow but sure,” suggested 


’ Barrow. 
ore it is true that he is sure to ac- 
complish in the end whatever he under- 
takes, but it takes him so long to make up 
ie mind, and such an age to get about a 
she that any one aor could have done it 
half a dozen times over.” — 

« Possibly he is very cautious, and weighs 
well all he undertakes,” remarked Mrs. 
Boa. n’t know, I’m sure, about that; at 
any rate I am quite sure he would be too 
ae father’s purpose. It do n’t require 
any extra amount of caution and delibera- 
tion to tie up bundles and deliver them, 
abespittnvAn errand-boy don’t need to be 
so remarkably prudent and careful.” 

“J am not sure of that,” replied Mrs. 
Barrow. “1 think a careful, prudent errand- 


CHAPTER I. 


boy would be quite an acquisition to any 
establishment. The time and trouble of 
rectifying errors so frequently made through 
carelessness would be saved, you see, and, 
besides that, one always feels so much more 
safe in trusting such a one. I’m sure I 
like to have confidence in those whom J 
employ.” 

“You may be right in that,” remarked 
Mr. Barrow, “and carefulness and prudence 
are certainly very desirable qualifications 
in our employés, but more particularly so 
in agents and clerks than in errand-boys. 
Their work is so easily accomplished and 
so clearly marked out by others that but 
little head-work is required. Promptness 
and dispatch are better qualifications for 
their line of business.” 

“And if John Hartley were sent upon an 
errand at the other end of the city one 
morning he would probably get through in 
time to report progress some time next 
day,” said George. 

“Why, George,” said Mrs. Barrow, “I 
think you are too hard on the boy altogether. 
For my part I rather like him. I have 
noticed him pass by quite frequently, and 
never observed that he moved so slowly as 
you seem to think. He may have less 
sprightliness than some, it is true; but it 
is not always those who appear to be work- 
ing wonders that really accomplish so much 
after all. You remember the old saying, 
‘The more haste the less speed.’” 

“Well, mother, I don’t mean to call 
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him a lazy boy. I only mean that the work 
which father would want him to do does 
not require thoughtfulness and precision 
half so much as fleetness of foot.” 

“Yes,” said his father, “that is more 
essential at present, aS we are so hurried ; 
his recommendation must lie in his feet 
rather than his head. But where shall I 
find such a one? I spoke of John because 
I knew he was out of employment, and 
thought that for that reason he would be 
willing to come at once.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Barrow, “I do not 
believe you would ever regret it if you 
would but try him, and really I do wish 
you would. He is honest, I am sure, and 
they are very worthy people, and so poor 
it is a great trial to him to be out of em- 
ployment and unable to assist his widowed 
mother. Indeed, I have become so inter- 
ested in the family that I have already 
promised to give her some sewing to do for 
me, besides trying to procure work for her 
from others.” 

“Well,” laughed Mr. Barrow, “then we 
will give you that field of labor all to your- 
self. Try your powers for John, too; he 
should have a good place, it is true, but 
since, as I said before, business is pressing 
just now I need a smart, active boy, full 
of life and energy. Look round for me 
to-day, George,” added he, as he took up 
his hat and left the house. 

An hour later and kind Mrs. Barrow was 
cutting out and preparing work for Mrs. 
Hartley. George was in his accustomed 
place in the school-room. Being a studi- 
ous boy he was soon absorbed in his studies, 
wholly unmindful of the paper balls and 
bits of pencils hurled at him by the more 
mischievous, idle boys around him. Mr. 
Barrow was quite immersed in a maze of 
business cares and perplexities, surrounded 
by boxes, barrels, etc., with hurrying feet 
on every side, and busy hands packing and 
unpacking goods constantly arriving and 
departing, while upon the door-post, in con- 
spicnous characters, appeared the notice, 
“ Boy Wanted.” 


In the midst of this confusion a shrill, 
childish voice was suddenly heard to ex- 
claim, ‘ Please, sir, do you want a boy?” 

Mr. Barrow turned, and discovered the 
owner of the voice standing just inside the 
doorway. He was a diminutive specimen 


| of mankind, with pale face and great, star- 
| ing eyes, that seemed to take in at a glance 


every thing and every body about the whole 
establishment. Mr. Barrow smiled as he 
advanced toward the youthful applicant. 
The idea of associating such a small, frail 
creature with all this work and confusion 
seemed absurd. 

“JT certainly do want a boy,” said he, 
fut not so small a specimen of the work- 
ing class as you seem to be; I need 2 
strong, active boy.” 

“O, sir, I can work; I’ve been used to 
it all my life,” and the little fellow drew 
himself proudly up, as if trying to make 
the most of his stature. 

There was a general titter as the men 
paused in their work and looked upon the 
speaker, who talked like the “oldest in- 
habitant.” 

“But,” laughed Mr. Barrow, “it seems 
to me your life has been altogether too 
short for my purpose.” 

“But just let me try,” persisted the boy: 

“Such little hands could n’t do much 
toward lifting these heavy boxes, and those 
feet are not yet strong enough to travel 
through the city streets a dozen times @ 
day, I’m sure; but I like your spirit; 
come again when a few more years have 
passed over your head and we will try and 
find work for you.” 7 

With a look of disappointment the boy 
turned away, murmuring something about 
the inconvenience of being too small for 
any body’s use. 

Several other applicants appeared during 
the day, whom, for different reasons, Mr: 
Barrow did not engage. Finally, tired of 
questioning and cross questioning, he con- 
cluded to try one who appeared to be & 
stout, able boy, possessed apparently of as 
much life and energy as one could desire 


and seemingly willing to do any thing and 
évery thing required. He was instructed 
to pile up some boxes in a certain corner, 
at which he went to work as busily as pos- 
sible. Box after box was deposited in its 
place, and the work seemed to be progress- 
ing wonderfully. An hour later, however, 
and the old saying, “The more haste the 
less speed,” seemed to be verified; the 
whole tier of boxes, so hastily piled up, had 
not been carefully arranged, and, by some 
unlucky mishap, now came tumbling with a 
crash to the floor. In the fall many of the 
boxes were broken, and their contents scat- 
tered hither and yon’. Many other articles 
near by were also displaced by the jar, and 
joined in. the general Smash-up.” Soap, 
broken candles, tea, sugar, coffee, starch, 
and other things, too numerous to mention, 
were mingled in one promiscuous heap. 
The balance of the day was consumed in 
restoring order out of this unlooked-for 
confusion, thereby nereasing, the amount 
of work to be done, instead of diminishing 
it, causing pecunlary loss, as well as loss 
of time and patience, and bringing about 
general displeasure all round. 

The next day’s experience was no im- 
yement upon that of the first. Every 
btain any assistance from the 
engaged errand-boy proved unsuc- 

Parcels were left at the wrong 
places, directions frequently forgotten, notes 
lost or mislaid, packages dropped and their 
contents deposited in the Street, messages 
delivered to the wrong parties, or, being 
but half understood, were delivered in such 
a hasty, unintelligible manner as to require 
a second trip in order to make them satis- 
factory to all concerned. And yet lie 
pustled about as though the entire business 
of the establishment depended upon him- 

ye—rusbing in and out excitedly, pulling 
Baee s here and there in a manner calcu- 
Jated to cause a mere observer to suppose 
he was making himself generally useful ; 
always in a hurry, yet almost invariably 
bringing about disasters of some kind. In 
this respect he really seemed to be the 
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most unfortunate of mortals. After a few 
days’ trial he was informed that his serv- 
ices could be dispensed with. 

His place was soon filled by one who, at 
first, gave promise of being a most desir- 
able substitute, but was soon discovered 
slyly shooting grains of coffee at the pass- 
ers-by, and trading off small articles found 
in the store to the boys in the street. 
Being reproved for these acts, he resorted, 
for amusement, to playing off practical 
jokes upon the other employés of the store, 
bringing upon himself the ill-will of every 
body about the place. Ina short time he, 
too, was dismissed. 

The third was detected in a dishonest act 
upon the very day of his installment, and 
was accordingly dismissed forthwith. 

Mr. Barrow began to think that, after all, 
a little carefulness on the part of an errand- 
boy was quite desirable, and an errand done 
right at first, even though performed a little 
slowly, and with care, was much more satis- 
factory, and consumed less time than when 
so hastily done as to require a repetition 
before it is well done. After several other 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain a boy in 
whom he could place any dependence, he 
brought up the subject one evening at 
home, and related his recent experience. 

“ Now,” said he, turning to his wife, “I 
have concluded you were right in regard to 
John Hartley, and think I will give the boy 
a trial.” 

“JT am afraid you are too late,” replied 
Mrs. Barrow. “Mrs. Hartley informed me. 
a few days ago that John had obtained a 
situation with a gentleman who had prom- 
ised to give him a higher position than that 
of errand-boy in a short time, if he found 
him worthy of such promotion.” ‘ 

“IT would have done the same myself,” 
said Mr. Barrow. “I am very sorry to 
have lost him, and still believe there is such 
a thing as being too slow, as well as too 
hasty, and I wish I had been in greater 
haste to secure John’s services. I met Mr. 
Mills, his former employer, and inquired 
about John. He gives him an excellent 
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character, says he is a good, thoughtful, 
obedient boy, a little slow, but very thor- 
ough. Well, next time I will take my 
wife’s advice; now why don’t you say, ‘1 
told you so?’” added he, as with a laugh 
he bent his steps again toward the store. 


CHAPTER II. 


John !” 

“Well, sir; and obedient to the call, 
John left the task upon which he was at 
work, and came and stood before his em- 
ployer. 

“Has that package of goods been sent to 
Mr. Lawson, the tailor, yet ?” 

“No, sir, the clerk who took the order 
forgot to have the goods cut off; he is now 
making up the package to be delivered this 
morning.” 

“Was it not promised three days ago ?” 

“T believe it was, sir.” 

“This is the third time, then, within a 
month, that goods from our house have not 
been delivered at the promised time, and 
Mr. Lawson is a man who will not put up 
with repeated disappointments. Did he 
see the goods himself?” 

“No, sir, he sent the order by the boy.” 

“QO, well, then, we can get out of the dif 
ficulty all right. Go at once and deliver 
the goods yourself, and be sure and see 
Mr. Lawson in person. Use a little tact, 
and there will be no trouble. You might 
just say that there was n’t goods enough in 
the store of that style, and we waited till 
another invoice came, which we were ex- 
pecting.” 

John’s face colored. With a look of sur- 
prise, he glanced at his employer, as if not 
quite sure the man was really in earnest. 

“Why do you wait? it is already noon, 
and Mr. Lawson may go out; go and do as 
I have ordered.” 

“And make use of such a falsehood, 
sir?” stammered John in amazement. 

“If you are careful,” was the reply, 
“there’s no need of his ever knowing the 
difference. It is only a business matter 


which requires a little ready tact, and will 
prevent us from losing so valuable a cus- 
tomer. I think you can get through with 
it all right, so lose no more time about it.” 

Still John hesitated; a moment passed, 
and then, looking fearlessly into the face of 
his employer, he replied, ‘I can not, sir, it 
would be a falsehood.” 

“What! do you refuse to do as I wish? 
You are not responsible only so far as you 
carry out my orders.” 

“J will not tell a lie, sir, though the re- 
fusal should cause me to lose my situa- 
tion.” 

“* Nonsense! 
name. 


You call it by a hard 
It is only a slight deviation from 
truth—a mere subterfuge; why, the man’s 
custom is worth double the sacrifice. Come, 
John, this will never do, you are too con- 
scientious to make a successful business 
man. You must get over this if you ever 
expect to prosper. One must look after his 
own interests, even though it does require 
an occasional falsehood. It don’t amount 
to much ; there’s no actual harm in such 2 
practice as long as you do not harm any 
body by it. I’m older than you, John 
Hartley, and have seen more of the world, 
and have got bravely over all these scruples; 
as you will by and by.” 

“No, sir, God helping me, I never will. 
If the practice harms no one else, it harms 
your own soul, and I will never resort t0 
such means of rising in the world.” 

In vain Mr. Stearns sought to put the 
affair into as favorable a light as possible 
John could not be induced to view such 
matters as his employer wished; he re- 
mained firm in his refusal to tell a lie 
Tinally Mr. Stearns became angry, and dis- 
missed him from his employ. As the boy 
left the store, a few sneered at his scruples) 
while one or two commended him for stand= 
ing up fearlessly to his own convictions of 
right. Sadly he went home. He felt con- 
scious of having done right, yet he needed 
his wages so sorely, for want pressed heav- 
ily upon him; yet he knew that his mother 
would not wish him to remain whera 
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honesty was considered of so little value. 
Mrs. Hartley did, indeed, commend her son 
for bravely remaining true to his principles 
in the midst of temptation. Next day the 
story was told to George Barrow, at school, 
by a boy whose brother was a clerk in the 
same store, and had witnessed the whole 
transaction. He was loud in John’s praise, 
and announced his intention of trying to 
procure him a situation. George regretted 
having used his influence with his father 
against so noble a boy, and resolved to 
repair the wrong at once, if possible. At 
the close of school he went immediately to 
Mrs. Hartley’s, and inquired for John. 
Finding him at home, he took him without 


delay to his father’s store. Taking Mr. 
Barrow aside, he repeated the story as it 


was told to him; he listened with much in- 


terest. ‘i r = 
“ Well,” said he, at the conclusion, “if 


Jobn Hartley would rather lose his place 
than tell a falsehood, iiss Is Just the boy for 
me, for I can trust niu 
Pin was at once installed in the store, 
and began his duties that very day. Mr. 
Barrow soon learned to value his serv- 
} and always had perfect confidence in 
ices, Bean He trusted him with many very 
his Beit errands, and never had occasion 
ae ret having done so. He seemed 
to i eaeibw; at times, but it was generally 
rat i in the end, that he had accomplished 
foun Lis much as those who made more 
ined in doing but little. 
aaa passed on, affairs prospered, and 
ee was soon able to provide well for his 
He performed all his duties so 
faithfully, that in a short time he was called 
a Aiba responsible position in the store. 
ae frequently surprised Mr. Barrow by 
estions of such soundness and depth, 
pie the latter began to depend upon his 
Faagment more and more every day. He 
J gsessed business tact to a remarkable 
aaa yet of a far different character from 
that of which Mr. Stearns had boasted. 
One morning John entered the office, and 
told Mr. Barrow that a boy wished to see 


him. Going into the store, he found a 
bright-looking, fair-haired boy of about 
twelve years of age, waiting for him. 

“Well, my boy,” said he kindly, “what 
can I do for you?” 

“I came according to an agreement be- 
tween us, sir,” said the boy with a smile. 

“JT do not understand you,” replied Mr. 
Barrow with a puzzled look. 

* Do n’t you remember, sir, a small, deli- 
cate-looking boy who called here about four 
years ago and applied for a place as errand- 
boy ?” 

“Tt seems to me I have a faint recollec- 
tion of some such occurrence.” 

“Well, sir, lam the boy. You told me 
I was too little then to serve you, but bade 
me come again in a few years and you 
would then give me work, and now here I 
am,” and the boy looked up with an earn- 
est expression into Mr. Barrow’s face. 

Mr. Barrow was surprised, and pleased, 
too, with the boy’s manner. He smiled 
pleasantly as he answered, “I remember it 
perfectly now, and will redeem my promise, 
though I may as well confess that I never 
expected to see you again. I do not par- 
ticularly need a boy just now, at least not 
so badly as I did at that time ; 
will try and find something for you to do.” 

And so Henry Mathews stepped into the 
place once filled by John Hartley, and 
gradually took upon himself all the duties 
John once performed. He proved to be a 
good, obedient boy, and seemed to have 
adopted as his motto, “Whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.” Mr. 
Barrow thought himself very fortunate in- 
deed in securing the services of such wor- 
thy boys. They remained in his employ 
many years, filling places of trust, until 
able to start in business for themselves. 

One bright, pleasant morning a new 
sign-board, bearing the names, “ Hartley & 
Mathews,” told us that they had started 
out upon the sea of business life together, 
and as they both possessed so many ex- 
cellent qualities, we have no doubt that they 
will meet with success and good fortune. 


still we 
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COMETS. 


NY of our readers who are 
old enough to remember the 
year 1858 will probably never for- 
get the magnificent phenomenon 
which was witnessed in the heav- 
ens that year, when a comet of 
great brilliancy, size, and splendor was 
most favorably seen for several weeks dur- 
ing Autumn. Had this wonderful appear- 
ance happened a thousand years ago it 
would have been rather,a source of super- 
Stition to the ignorant than of intelligent 
interest to the learned; but the progress 
of knowledge and the diffusion of educa- 
tion cause us now to seek in these wonders 
of Nature some revelations of her laws, 
and to endeavor to divest them of the 
mysteries in which they are shrouded. 

These wonderful appearances have fre- 
quently happened within historic periods, 
but not so often as to diminish the admira- 
tion and amazement with which each new 
arrival is greeted. 

A comet consists of a vast mass of gas- 
eous matter surrounding a central portion, 
which appears to be of denser material, 
and is called the zzclezs. This vast mass 
of luminous gas generally assumes the 
form of a tail; but this is not always nor 
even generally the case, as a comet some- 
times is nearly round, and sometimes it 
does not even present the nucleus, and in 
that case it appears like a round ball of 
luminous gas. Cases have, however, oc- 
curred where a comet has been seen with 
several tails. 

Though comets large enough to be visi- 
ble to the naked eye are only seen at inter- 
vals of many years, it is well known to 
astronomers that hardly a year passes with- 
Out one or more small comets being brought 
within reach of our telescopes. These 
objects are very faint, the majority of them. 
are devoid of tails, but they always attract 
a great deal of attention from those who 
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have telescopes sufficiently powerful to 
observe them. It is by the careful exam- 
ination of some of these small comets that 
much information has been acquired as to 
their real nature and the laws which govern 
their movements through the vast abyss of 
space. 

The earth and the planets are retained 
in their orbits by the attraction of the sun, 
and it is the same great power which draws 
the comets within reach of our eyes and 
telescopes. The planets move around the 
sun very nearly in circles; many comets 
likewise revolve around the sun, but not in 
circles; their paths are oval or elliptical, 
and the sun is not at the center of the 
ellipse, but near to one end of it, in a point 
which is known as the focus of the ellipse. 
These ellipses are generally very long, s0 
that the comet takes a great period of time 
to travel round in its path. The one'which 
takes the shortest journey spends three 
years in performing it. 

There are some comets that, after pass- 
ing near the sun in their elliptical orbit, 
retreat to the other end of their ellipse, 
which is at such a prodigious distance that 
thousands of years must elapse ere they 
visit the neighborhood of the sun again. 
One of these was a great comet which ap- 
peared in the year 1844. Its orbit was 
calculated, and it was found that after leav- 
ing the sun it would retreat into space toa 
distance equal to four thousand times the 
distance of the earth from the sun, and 
that ere it returned again it would have 
performed a_ stupendous journey, which 
would have taken it not less than a hun- 
dred thousand years to accomplish, 

But there are many comets which as- 
tronomers can prove will never again return 
to the neighborhood of the sun, They 
come from the remote depths of space, at 
an immense distance from the sun and all 
his train of planets; on beginning to feel 
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the effect of his attraction 
they move toward our system, 
and at length they come suf- 
ficiently near to it to be visi- 
ble through a telescope, and 
as surely as they do so so 
surely are they detected by 
the keen eyes of some of the 
numerous astronomers who 
are always on the watch for 
these bodies. They come on 
nearer to the sun, till their 
pace exceeds that of the earth 
itself, but they do not plunge 
headlong into him. Notwith- 
standing the vast powers of 
his attraction, they just whirl 
round the mighty luminary, 
Exposed to the fearful heat 
of his beams, the tail is de- 
yeloped toan enormous length, 
By some unknown law the 
tail stands out away from the 
sun as the comet whirls around 
it; then, after having passed 
the sun, the comet retreats 
again. It gradually becomes 
fainter, gradually is lost sight 
of by our telescopes, gradu- 
ally plunges again into the 
depths of space, never again 
to revisit our sun, never again 
to be beheld by human eye. 
Such is the history of many 
of the great comets which at 
different times have struck 
terror into the inhabitants of 
the earth—they have retreated 
never more to return. 

A celebrated comet which showed itself 
in the year 1811 is represented jn our pic- 
ture. The appearance of this produced a 
most extraordinary sensation. It extended 


over a vast length in the sky, and formed 


an object of attraction to millions while it 
lasted. It was particularly remarkable for 
the enormous length of its tail, which 
would reach from the earth to the sun and 


have some millions of miles to spare. The 
Vou. Il.—27 


THE COMET. 


head of this comet—that is, the round por- 
tion from which the tail proceeds—was 
measured and found to be a vast globe 
112,000 miles in diameter—that is to say, a 
gigantic ball, amounting to more than a 
thousand times the bulk of the earth. Con- 
tained within the head was a bright, lumi- 
nous nucleus, which appeared to be the 
densest part of the comet. This portion 
had a diameter of. 400 miles. 

The material of which comets are cone 
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structed is undoubtedly gas in a state of 
the most extreme tenuity. Stars so faint 
that the slightest trace of mist or fog would 
utterly obliterate them are seen with the 
greatest ease through the densest portion 
of a comet’s tail; so that millions of miles 
of this gas have not the effect of a small 
mist a few yards thick. From this and 


other reasons it is thought that the entire 
mass of a comet is something incredibly 
small compared with its gigantic bulk. Sif 
John Herschel has estimated, taking the 
fact above mentioned and others into a& 
count, that perhaps the very largest comets 
strange as it sounds, does not weigh more 
than a few ounces. 


THE KING WHO SLEPT IN A TREE. 


Sy the evening of September 3, 
1651, at six o’clock, a company 
of forty or fifty horsemen, steal- 
ing unobserved through the gates 
of an English town, galloped 
over the open country toward the wooded 
retreats of Shropshire. They were a sad- 
faced, silent party, and scarcely a word was 
exchanged between them as they spurred 
their jaded horses sharply on, that they 
might the sooner gain the covert of some 
friendly forest. In their rear the sullen 
roar of cannon, the occasional rattle of 
musketry, the shouts of insolent victors, 
and the death cries of trampled victims 
might still be heard, and the winds had not 
yet cleared away the great pall of smoke 
that hung over the battle-field of Worcester. 

Looking more closely one might discover 
a high-born, cavalier aspect about our re- 
treating company. There were plumed 
caps there, diamonds flashing on blood- 
stained fingers, and jewel-hilted swords. 

In the midst, and central to all eyes, 
rode a young man with pale, clear face, 
fine, curling locks of shining black, and an 
eye which was wont to be careless and 
merry, but now was most sad and down- 
cast. He wore a buff uniform, besmirched 
with powder, a costly lace ruff, a blue rib- 
bon on his breast, and the glittering dec- 
oration of the Order of the Garter. Even 
in that disastrous hour he maintained the 
princely bearing and gracious courtesy that 
then and ever distinguished Charles Second, 


the dethroned, scepterless monarch of three 
kingdoms. 

Ever since early childhood our young 
prince had led a homeless, gypsy life, al- 
ways in straits for money, wandering from 
France to Holland and from Holland t? 
France, stretching eager eyes over the 
Channel toward the fair islands of his 
birthright, and yet ever repelled by the 
specter of a black gallows on Tower Hill; 
and a streaming head lifted up there i? 
sight of all the people, and that the head 
of his unhappy father Charles First. 

At last the Scots had asked the fugitive 
prince to come home and be their king, for 
they always loved the name of Stuart; but 
it was after such a grim, solemn fashion 
that he had almost sooner be no king at all- 
Those old Covenanters kept him hearing 
sermons all day and saying his prayers all 
night, while they managed the affairs of 
State just as they pleased. If he ever went 
off on the sly to have a dance and a froli¢ 
there was always a spy at hand to report 
his ungodly doings to the Council, who, 
you may depend, gave him a sound lecture 
next day. This was pretty hard discipline 
to Charles Stuart, who was one of the 
merriest, wildest fellows in all Europe, and 
who, I am afraid, seldom had a serious 
thought, or a wish for any thing but amuse- 
ment, to his dying day. 

However, Cromwell had just put an end 
to both crown and kirk service in the great 
battle of Worcester. If the prince could 
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Only get safe out of the kingdom he would 


faced subjects who punished the slightest 
disrespect to their worship by dressing the 
Offender in sackcloth, bringing him to 
Church, and hoisting him on the “stool 
of repentance” in the face of the whole 
Congregation. 

But to return to our fugitives. Night was 
coming on, and they were in a hostile coun- 
try. It would soon be noised every-where 
that the young king had escaped. Crom- 
well’s soldiers, like fierce blood-hounds, 
would soon hunt him down. There was no 
time to lose. He was desperately tired, 
hungry, and thirsty, for he had fought gal- 
lantly all day; and was now in a mood to 
give a kingdom for a crust of bread, a cup 
of water, and any poorest hovel where he 
might drop down and sleep Safely. 

Then the Earl of Derby rode to his side 
and told his majesty he had himself slept 
the week before in a house hidden among 
the woods of Shropshire—a place called 
Boscobel House, with secret chambers in 
it, where its Catholic OMMEE had been wont 
to hide his brethren during times of per- 
secution. This was very comfortable news, 
and it was at once decided to seek this for- 

But it was not thought prudent 

to confide the secret of the king’s retreat 
to so many people, and the company divided, 
the royal party riding first to another house 
in the neighborhood in order to throw pur- 
suers off the track. 

The family were absent, but the steward, 
George Ppenderel, Brought them all into the 
hall, even to the king’s horse, and barred 
the doors. Then a midnight consultation 
was held, which ended by Charles slipping 
off his brave apparel and putting ona 
coarse hempen shirt, which dreadfully 
chafed his tender skin, green breeches, a 
leather doublet or coat, and clumsy wooden 
shoes. Then he bade farewell to his faith- 
ful cavaliers, who had lost their own chance 
of escape to save him, and who, many of 
them, paid for this night’s work on the 

® gallows. 


est asylum. 
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hot much mind the loss of those sour- | 
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Slipping out of the back door into the 
darkness, Charles was conducted by the 
Penderel brothers to the woods near by. 
There were five of these noble fellows, all 
living in one neighborhood, all honest, 
tender-hearted, and true as steel. They 
durst not take him yet to Boscobel House, 
because it would doubtless be searched by 
the soldiery, who were known to be prowl- 
ing about. Secret panels and hidden cham- 
bers were not much security against them, 
for they made nothing of knocking down 
wainscot, or even punching through a costly 
painting if they fancied it might conceal a 
door behind it. j 

It was daylight when the poor, tired 
monarch seated himself at the foot of an 
oak in the thickest part of the forest. It 


was raining heavily, and the ground was. 


soaked with water, so that he soon began 
to shiver miserably. Penderel then brought 
him a blanket to sit upon, and instructed 
his sister-in-law to prepare him some break- 
fast. When she suddenly appeared with 
her dishes Charles was greatly startled, 
and gave himself up for lost, but upon her 
saying, “Sir, I would rather die than dis- 
cover you,” he dispatched her bread and 
butter, milk and eggs with the appetite of 
a plow-boy. 

It did not take him long, sitting in that 
dismal plight on the cold ground, with the 
rain oozing through the foliage overhead, 
to conclude that any condition was better 
than the present. So that night, having 
been brought into the house, warmed and 
fed, he started for Wales, which was not 
far away. The night—for he durst travel 
only in the darkness—was dark and chill, 
and after walking two or three miles the 
king’s feet, used only to soft raiment, be- 
came dreadfully chafed by the coarse wooden 
shoes he had assumed. He hobbled woe- 
fully on after good Richard Penderel, forded 
a stream guided by the rustling of Dick’s 
calfskin breeches, got his shoes full of mud 
and pebbles, and at last reached a dwelling 
whose occupants could be trusted. He did 
not dare, however, to lodge in the house 
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for fear of spies, and he was glad to stretch 
himself on the haymow in the barn. I 
wonder if he thought of the gold-laced pil- 
lows on which he slept when a boy? He 
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stayed in that barn all the next day, and | 


when the friendly darkness came, finding 


every ford of the Severn guarded, and | 
escape into Wales impossible, he had to | 
draw on his wooden brogans over his blis- | 


tered feet and turn back to Boscobel House. 
It was a dreadful march in his exhausted 


State, and once he threw himself down on | 


the road, declaring that life was not worth 
Saving at the cost of such suffering. Then 
it was that brave, stanch-hearted Richard, 
who was risking his own life every moment, 
spoke up such homely, soothing, inspiriting 
words as put new life into his master, and 
-helped him to limp on a few miles further. 

At Boscobel the king got some bread 
and cheese, had his feet bathed, his stock- 
ings and shoes dried, and then, as it was 
daylight, and soldiers were reported near, 
he was forced to betake himself to the 
wood again. Fortunately, Col. Carlis, a 
fugitive also from the battle-field, had ar- 
rived and shared that melancholy Sunday. 
They no longer dared to sit on the ground, 
but must mount aloft. The peasant broth- 
ers helped the luckless pair to climb into 
the thickest oak, brought a cushion for the 
king, and such coarse food as they could 
procure without suspicion. Then they left 
them to get through the day as best they 
could. I dare say, as they droned through 
the sad hours, talking only in the lowest 
whispers, that the long prayers and long 
sermons of Edinburgh kirk seemed less 
dreary than ever before. At last the king, 
worn out with suffering, leaned his head on 
his friend and fell asleep. He slept some 
hours, away up among the rustling leaves, 
held fast by a firm arm, and so lost for a 
time the sense of all his miseries. 

It is a tradition in that neighborhood 
that just as twilight was falling that Sun- 
day eve Cromwell’s troops came into that 
very wood under that very tree, and, hear- 
ing a rustling overhead, one of them shouted, 


“Hallo! some one is surely hidden here; 
look how the branches shake!” 

“Tt will be worth a thousand pounds to 
us if it be the young king,” said another. 

No one, however, was quite ready to 
mount the tree and run the risk of an 
attack from above, and while they debated 
about firing into it a great solemn white 
owl flew out, and the troopers passed on. 

This grand old tree that so generously 
secreted the king of England is now one 
of the show-trees of the kingdom. It is 
called the Royal Oak, and every Summer 
thousands of people go to see it. Charles 
himself, after he came to his throne, visited 
it, planted one of its acorns in his park, 
and tended it with his own hand. 

The next Sunday—the king having had 
a dreary time of it all the week, playing 
bo-peep for his life, shifting from one 
hiding-place to another—his humble enter 
tainers wanted very much to give him 4 
good dinner. Bread and cheese was hardly 
“dainty dish fit to set before a king.” But 
they durst not purchase meat openly fer 
fear of exciting suspicion; so Col, Carlis 
stole out to a sheep fold and _ stuck the 
fattest sheep with his dagger. Charles 
helped cook the mutton chops himself, jest 
ing, no doubt, very pleasantly with dame 
Joan Penderel, for no misfortune could 
keep him long from saying something 
pleasant. 

Soon after, one dripping night, we find 
him mounted on a shocking beastie of 4 
horse, with tattered saddle and bridle, 3% 
old, greasy hat on his head, pacing toward 
another asylum five miles distant. His 
stanch peasants inclosed him in a body: 
guard armed with wood-bills. It was a0 
odd procession, funny and pathetic togethers 
not much like the gay cavalcade that a fev 
years later swept from Dover to Londom 
amid bells and bonfires, with flow of ales 
blare of trumpets, and prancing of charger’: 
bringing this same Charles home to the 
palace of his ancestors. 

In his new retreat his host, instead of 
giving him the State bed-chamber, stowed 


him away in a hot, close recess in the wall, 
meaner than any servant occupied. Such 
is sometimes the penalty of being more 
exalted than other people. 

Charles’s great anxiety now was to reach 
the coast and so escape to France. As 
every cross road was sentried, every river 
patrolled, this was no easy matter. For- 
tunately, a Mrs. Lane had obtained per- 
mission from the authorities to pass with 
her groom to Bristol on the west coast. 
The king resolved to personate this groom. 
He went to her house and sat down in the 
kitchen to wait orders. Soon after a de- 
tective came in and began to look very 
suspiciously at the new-comer and ask him 
questions 5 but a servant in the secret 
snatched up the basting ladle and gave him 
some smart blows, bidding him “mind his 
own business, which was to keep the spit 
going and not turn round to prate or he 
would get basted by EDe cook, 

It gives us a very high notion of the 
honor of these poor pedals to know that, 
though more than a ate of them recog- 
fied their king, or were Intrusted with the 
not one of them betrayed him, 


secret, : 
2 sand pounds—an immense 


though 4 thou 
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sum to them—was promised to the one who 
would discover his retreat. 

Reaching Bristol safely, no boat was 
found sailing to France fora month. What 
should be done? Numbers of people were 
familiar with the Stuart face, and_ spies 
lurked at every corner. Mistréss Lane was 
in great distress. An ague was concluded 
upon; Charles, therefore, began to shake 
miserably, and was soon safely stowed away 
in beds 

There were many more adventures before 
reaching France, but we have not room to 
tell them. We should be glad to say that 
the king when he came home to his king- 
dom gave estates and honors to all these 
good folks who periled their lives for his. 
He did indeed call the Penderels to court 
and bestow some small favors upon them, 
but nothing worthy of a great monarch. 
His nature was too frivolous to feel any 
deep sentiment of gratitude. He loved to 
make a jest of the perilous old days when 
he wore clouted shoes. Amusement for an 
idle hour was all the use he made of these 
fearful scenes and escapes which should 
have brought him into loving sympathy 


‘ with the meanest of his subjects. 


BIBLE LESSON—XIII. 


UR Lord and Savior Jesus Christ 
while on earth spake many para- 
bles to the people, referring al- 
most entirely to the customs then 
prevailing. We have chosen for 
son the parable of the marriage of 
son, and the picture is intended 
e the most important feature of 
On the right are soldiers fully 

uipped guarding the entrance to the ban- 
a hall of the palace, and to do the bid- 
ae of the king. To the left and in the 


our les 
the king’s 
to illustrat 
the parable. 


rear are the invited guests clad in white 
garments. 


In the foreground stands the 


THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 


majestic form of the king, pointing with 
earnest gesture and look to the crouching 
figure of the man who neglected to change 
the dark habiliments of ordinary life for 
the spotless, flowing robe to be worn on 
occasions such as here represented. One 
can almost hear the calm, clear inquiry of 
the king, “‘ How camest thou in hither, not 
having a wedding garment ?” 


THE NARRATIVE, 


In Oriental countries it is customary to 
this day, and was peculiarly so when Jesus 
dwelt in Palestine, to furnish wedding 


ag a 
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garments to all the guests invited to the 
marriage feast. Therefore no one could be 
excused on account of poverty or inability 
to procure the proper dress for the occa- 
sion. When invitations were sent it was ex- 
pected to have the invited guests promptly 


THE MARRIAGE FEAS’. 


in attendance, and no excuse but: personal 
inability to be present was accepted, The 
parable alluded to—found in Matthew xxii, 
1-14—relates how, at the proposed marriage 
of the king’s son, invitations were sent out 
to those who had been specially designated. 
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They, however, did not promptly respond. 
Then the king sent them again, with the 


} 
i 
1 


message, “‘My oxen and my fatlings are | 


killed, and all things are ready.” 
made light of it. Instead of coming they 
went about their daily avocations, and some 
even slew the servants who brought the 
invitation. Then the king was wroth, “and 
destroyed those murderers and burned up 
their city. Then saith he to his servants, 
The wedding is ready, but they which were 


- bidden were not worthy; go ye, therefore, 


into the highways, and as many as ye 
shall find bid to the marriage ; ana 
the wedding was furnished with guests.” 
When the king came in he saw there a 
man who had not on the wedding garment, 
and he ordered him to be bound and to be 
cast into outer darkness. ‘ For many are 
called but few are chosen.” 


THE LESSON, 


1. As originally applied the parable re- 
ed to the Gospel dispensation, its rejec- 


ferr ‘ 
Jews, and its offer to the 


tion by the 


Gentiles. — ; 
2, The king represents God, who, in the 


of his only Son to establish his 
, upon the earth, made the marriage 
both as in the holy bonds of 


giving 
Church UF 
feast, uniting 


matrimony- : ‘ 
As this union of two persons, becom- 


flesh, is the most important and 


ing o7é é 
ee on earth, so the union of Church- 
fellowship is still better, being “one in 


Christ ’—one in spirit. 
h No good government can be main- 


——q¢I900e% 
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tained on earth without the marriage tie as 
taught in the Bible, and no people can 
prosper without “the Church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

5. The Jews rejected Christ and crucified 
him, but the Gentiles accepted the invita- 
tion, put on the wedding garment, and re- 
joiced at the feast. 

6. As a nation the Jews refused the in- 
vitation, but there were some among them, 
few though comparatively in number, who 
became members of the little despised 
Church. The apostles were of that number. 

7- The man without the wedding gar- 
ment represents those who come improp- 
erly into the Church, whose motives and 
belief are wrong, who despise Church regu- 
lations and authority, and who abuse their 
privileges instead of using them for good. 

8. The day of opportunity has passed 
away to many nations and peoples, but the 
King of kings sends still more urgent mes- 
sengers to induce all to partake of the feast, 
Our beloved country especially is now the 
favored anointed one. The young are being 
trained for the acceptance of this glorious 
invitation. If rejected after all, or if en- 
trance is had without the wedding garment, 
terrible will be the consequences. 

g.. As the servant of God we come to 


every reader of the Golden Hours and in-- 


vite them most cordially to the marriage 
feast. Our King has beautiful garments in 
abundance with which to clothe all who will 
come. They are lovely beyond all descrip- 
tion, and a golden halo is all around them: 
“ Floliness unto the Lord.” 


ROBERT, THE BOY OF THE BROWN LOCKS. 


GPs a little low house in one of 


4011 the back streets of Berlin there 
once lived a poor shoemaker with 


& his wife and little boy. The boy’s 


yy) name was Robert, and he was not 
only the delight of his parents, but also of 


9 


There was nota 
man, woman, or child in that part of the 
street who was not acquainted with little 
Robert and loved him dearly. His father 
made shoes and boots, and paid particular 
attention to making little red morocco shoes 


the whole neighborhood. 
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for children. 
little Robert used to take the boots and 
shoes in a basket and go off into one of 
the beautiful streets in the middle of the 
city and deliver them to the large shoe- 
dealer for whom they were made. 
scarcely ever took shoes without receiving 
a few pence, or some apples, or some cakes, 
for nobody who ever had any thing to do 
with Robert felt disposed to turn him off 
without presenting him with something. 
Whenever he received money, however, he 
always brought it home and gave it to his 
mother, who put it in a little box for that 
special purpose. 

Robert had a frank, open face and long, 
brown hair, which rolled down upon his 
shoulders in beautiful ringlets. People 
who had met him in the street frequently 
turned round to look at his hair, for cer- 
tainly there was not a child in Berlin who 
had more lovely curls than this same poor 
shoemaker’s son. His mother paid special 
attention to his hair, and rolled it around 
her fingers every morning, and when little 
Robert went to school he looked as if he 
had just come out of a band-box, poor as 
he was. 

Robert’s father was very fond of his little 
boy’s long locks, and the poor man felt 
half inclined to weep every time the mother 
cut them off an inch or two. Once the old 
shoemaker was taken sick, and after a long 
illness he died. Robert and his mother 
wept for him many days, but all their tears 
could not bring him back. The poor widow 
now sold all the boots and shoes that were 
still in the shop, and all the leather and 
shoemaker’s implements besides, in order 
to buy bread, for her husband had left 
behind no property for his family. 

By and by all the money was gone, and 
the poor woman was even compelled to sell 
her husband’s clothes, and finally her own 
best clothing, which she was in the habit 
of wearing on Sundays. She sewed and 
knit industriously every day for different 
people, but she received only a little money 
in return, and often she did not have enough 


He | 


When his work was finished | 


Flours. 


to do, and was compelled even to bring 
home again stockings that she had knit for 
sale. She wept many an hour, and prayed 
God to help her in some way by which she 

and her little Robert might be relieved from 

want. The quarter’s rent was now due, 

and the landlord, who was not a very met- 

ciful man, came to her and told her that 

she must pay him the rent that was due 

him. But, alas! the poor woman had noth- 

ing, and she implored him, with tears in 

her eyes, to be patient with her for a little 

while. But the landlord told her that he 

would not wait over one day, and insisted 

upon his dues. On the second day he re- 
turned, and not receiving any money became 
very angry, and declared that if it was not 
paid within an hour he would have her and 
her son put out of the house. 

The shoemaker’s poor widow did not 
know what to do, for she had nothing more 
to sell. Little Robert sat in the corner, 
and all that he could do was to weep. 

“O,” said he to himself, “if I only had 
something that I could sell! But I have 
nothing.” 

All at once a thought struck him. He 
softly arose, went out of the door, and told 
his mother that he would be back in a little 
while. He remembered that on the corner 
of the street where they lived was a bar- 
ber’s shop, and he had often noticed beau- 
tiful wigs in the window that the barber’ 
had for sale. He had often stopped and 
looked at them, and people had eyen told 
him that his hair was as pretty as that in 
any barber’s window. So he thought he 
would go into the barber’s shop and pro- 
pose to him to part with his beautiful hair. 

Robert stood long before the shop win- 
dow before he had the courage to enter, for 
it was not only the first time that he had 
done any thing without his mother’s knowl- 
edge, but he was doubtful whether he could 
succeed in his undertaking. Finally he 
mustered courage enough to go in, and told 
the barber that he would like to sell his 
brown hair. : 

“Indeed !” said the barber, “want to sell 


; 
; 
$ 
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your brown hair? Well, come, what will 


you take for it?” 

“O, I don’t know. My mother has got 
no money, and the landlord threatens to 
turn us out of the house if we do not pay 


might be worth something and help us to 
pay our rent.” 
The barber was a pleasant-looking man, 
and Robert thought that he could see in 
bis words and in the smile that occasion- 
ally played over his face a disposition to 
make a good bargain with him. 
The barber then said, “I will give you 
four dollars for your hair.” 
This greatly delighted the little boy, and 
he could hardly believe his own ears when 
he heard the barber make the proposition. 
As soon as he consented to the arrange- 
ment the barber told him to get up in his 
chair, and soon several of his beautiful 
locks had been cut off by the barber’s 
shears. 
a just then Robert began to cry, and 
the tears rolled down on the long apron 
that the barber had put before him. At 
that moment a well-dressed gentleman with 
a pleasant face entered the shop, and told 
the barber that he wished to be shaved. 
He was immediately attracted to the beau- 
tiful locks that the barber Was cutting off 
and laying carefully in the apron before the 
little boy; but when he saw little Robert 
crying he wondered at the whole affair very 
much. On asking the barber some ques- 
tions, and finding out why he was cutting 
off his hair, and then Saying a few words 
to little Robert, his heart was greatly 
touched, and he determined to help the lit- 
tle boy and his mother himself. 
« But what are you crying for,” said the 
entleman, “if the barber gives you four 
dollars for your beautiful hair ?” 
«“O,” said Robert, the tears rolling down 
his cheeks afresh, “the barber gives me 
only four dollars for my hair, and I have 
just remembered that our landlord charges 
us five dollars for our rent, which must be 
paid immediately.” 
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“QO, if that is the only difficulty I will 
help you to settle it.” 
So the gentleman took out of his pocket 


| one dollar and gave it to little Robert, and 


then took out five more, and said to him 
that these, with the other one, and what 
the barber would give him for his hair, 
would be enough to pay the money that 
was owing to the landlord and also to buy 
some provisions. 

“But,” continued the gentleman, “tell 
me where you live, so that I may visit 
you.” 

So Robert told the gentleman where he 
lived. The stranger waited a few minutes 
until the barber had finished cutting off the 
curls, and then went with Robert to his 
mother’s house, which, as I have said, was 
on the same street. When Robert and the 
gentleman walked up to the door the mother 
scarcely knew her little boy, for he looked 
so changed, and she did not know but that 
he had been doing something bad, and had 
been punished by having his hair cut off 
The gentleman told her all the circumstan- 
ces—that he had found Robert in the bar- 
ber’s chair having his hair cut off, and why 
he was parting with his locks, and that the 
little fellow had then in his pocket ten dol- 
lars to help her out of her difficulties. 

The widow was delighted beyond meas- 
ure, for she now felt that her many prayers 
had. been answered, and that the embar- 
rassment under which she had labored. 
would be relieved. 

“ But,” said the gentleman, “if your rent 
is paid, you have only five dollars to help 
you out of your troubles. I can not see 
how you can be so glad over such a little 
money as that.” 

“Five dollars! Why, that is more than 
I have had at any one time since my hus- 
band’s death. Howrich I am! God has 
heard my prayer.” 

The gentleman thought to himself, just 
then, if this poor woman can be so happy 
over five dollars, how ought I to be, and all 
other people in good circumstances, who. 
have a much larger sum! The happiness 
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which he saw that his little sum had pro- | still further, and neither she nor her son 
duced in the heart of the shoemaker’s | ever wanted a friend, for he saw that they 
widow and her little boy opened his heart | had every necessity supplied. 


THE WATER-LILIES. 


Two little feet grown tired and sore That, clasping the lilies pure and sweet, 

With standing all day on the workshop floor, She had clasped His hand whose loving feet 
One morn when the Summer sun shone down, In the long ago, by the stony street, 
Wandered away from the crazy town— Were bruised that the orphan her friends might 
Wander’d they knew not, they cared not where, greet. 


Just to be free from the heavy care, 

The weary want, the wrenching pain, 

And the tears that fall like Summer rain, 

Where tears are the only rain that falls 

To cool the dusty and heated walls. 

And the tired child, grown old too soon 

For lack of the roses and dew of June, 

Grew light and glad as she quaffed that day 

The fragrant breath of new-mown hay. 

And she laughed and sang as a bird might sing, 

While she knelt to drink from a crystal spring, 

Whose bubbling waters, clear and cool, 

Were lost at length in a shining pool, 

On whose bright bosom, as ships might ride, 

A fleet of white lilies lay, side by side. 

And she cried, as she gazed on the scene so fair, 

“°T is the beautiful stars have blossomed there ! 

I’ll gather them all, and they will not die, 

For they budded, you know, in the sweet blue 
Mslcy-” 

The flowers were far, and the shore was steep, 

And the dimpling waters kissed her feet, 

But she bore away to the sleepy town 

A wealth of joy when the sun went down. 


One night when the snowy vapor lay 

Like a wreath of silver along the bay, 

The watchman paused in his tedious round 
Where a sleeping child in his path he found; 
Only a barefoot, outcast child, 7 
Over whose cradle no love had smiled, 

Alone, asleep on the glistening sand, 

With lilies close clasped in the thin, cold hand. 

He wondered much that a smile had crept 

O’er the tired face as she lay and slept— J 
That she started not with sudden fear 

The heavy steps of the watch to hear, e 
But she, in the darkness, had smiled to see y 
That heaven is fairer than earth can be, 

Had listened with joy to the angel’s tread, 

And the child and the lilies both were dead, 


O, friends, do you think it a little thing 

That the houseless child from the Wayside spring 

And the shining lakelet, bore away 

A joy so great on that Summer day? 

A little thing that a fading flower 

Could yield to the aching heart a dower 

Of hope and love, more full and rare 

Than the eager throng from their wealth could 
spare? 

Alas! for the human, so poor and cold, 

Starving the child for greed of gold! 

Too busy to open the gates of love, 

And lead the homeless to homes above! 

What shall we answer by and by 

When the sun grows dim in the morning sky, 

And the voice of the King to our hearts shall be, 

‘“What ye did to them ye have done to me?” 

O, Christ, in our hearts plant thy lilies of love— 

Pure lilies, white lilies, and down from above 

Pour the soft sunlight, till earth’s bosom glow 

With lilies of Paradise, whiter than snow. 


The master wondered what change had come 

O’er the moping child that she smiled and 
sung, 

And labored on with a patient will, 

Though the long, hard task grew harder still. 

Ah, little he knew how those frail things, pressed 

With jealous love to the homesick breast, 

Had soothed the fever of heart and brain, 

And given her childhood back again. 

But ’t was plain to see that every night, 

Though the small, thin face grew pinched and 
white, 

The life within grew strong and fair, 

Fed by the new love blossoming there ; 


RICH traveler in an Eastern 

country was one day passing 
through a lovely plain watered by 
crystal streams and luxuriant with 
flowery herbage. He had left the 
city behind, and though care was 
on his brow, and his thoughts returned to 
his gold, he could not but look round him 
with a pleasurable feeling, such as seldom 
visited his sordid heart. Suddenly he came 
upon a shepherd boy, who carelessly re- 
clined upon the velvet sward; his crook 
was lying beside him, and his sheep, tired 
of grazing, lay sleeping at his feet. 

The traveler curbed his prancing steed 


and thus addressed him: 
“Methinks thou leadest a useless life, 


friend, in this quiet valley, with naught to 
care for but these lazy sheep, and scarcely 
would they go astray with this sweet grass 


to crop and yon clear stream to give them 


drink.” 
«Providence has placed me here,” re- 


ed the youth modestly, “and I strive to 


li a 
P A though, may be, it is a hum- 


do my dut 


” 
ble one. 
“Listen to me,” returned the traveler; 


“thou art a comely youth, and might make 
thy fortune in a city life. Hast thou no 
sae 2??? 

Beene,” replied the boy, “Gt belongs sas 
foxour lowly Lae My father tended sheep 
before me, and in a good old age he re- 
signed his crook to me, and lay down 
thankfully and died. Peacefully and inno- 
cently my days pass along ; no cares dis- 
turb me; I eat my pread in quietness, and 
at night sleep 1m safety. 

« And thou art contented ?” 

«Allah is great,” returned the youth; 
“ why-should I seek for more than he has 
given me? I know no want, and my heart 
js full of happiness.” 

“Foolish youth,” replied the stranger 
scornfully. “If thou wouldst rise from thy 


| 
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ignoble station follow me, and I will place 
thee where thou mayst gather wealth un- 


told—enough to fill thy poor cabin where. 
thou art contented to doze thy life away,. 


even as thy fathers did before thee’ 

The youth looked at the rich stranger 
with surprise, but no pleasure mantled on 
his cheek. 

“T have much wealth,” resumed the 
traveler, after a moment’s pause, “and the 
care of it fills me with perplexity. AH 
around me are selfish and avaricious, I 
dare not trust them. I seek some one in 
whom I can confide, and thy countenance 
is honest and pleases me. If thou wilt 
live with me and be faithful thou shalt be 
richly rewarded. I have no heir, and when 
Allah calls me away thy services shall not 
be forgotten.” 

The youth’s countenance assumed a 
thoughtfel expression. = 

““} must leave you now,” continued the 
Stranger. “My gold will tempt the cupid- 
ity of my servants, and in my absence.they 
will rob me. Think of what I have.-said ; 
to-morrow I will return for thee.” 

‘And what service am I to render thee?’ 
asked the boy, “for I am ignorant of the 
ways of men, and know little of the value 
of wealth.” : 

“T have those about me whom I can not 
trust,” he replied. « Suspicion dwells under 
my roof, and all look on my gold with envy, 
I would test thy honesty, and make thee 
keeper of my treasures.” 

** Allah forbid,” returned the youth ; “my 
lowly roof covers no gold, but it shelters 
loving hearts ; we rest in safety, fearing no 
rapacious plunderer, for we have naught to 
tempt his avarice. Better is my poverty 
with security and content than thy wealth, 
surrounded by anxiety and snares.” 

The stranger vainly sought to change his 
resolution. He had conceived a liking for 
the youth, and being himself the slave of 


Se 
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suspicion, and envied for his hoarded 
wealth, which benefited no living soul, he 
longed earnestly for a faithful heart to share 
his anxiety and relieve him of the weight 
of care. 

The shepherd boy saw the rich stranger 
depart without regret or a single wish to 
follow him. At night he gathered his sheep 
into the fold and lay down to sleep in happy 
security, thankful that he had resisted all 
temptation to quit the home and occupation 
of his childhood. 

The rich man lay down in his sumptuous 
bed, which avarice had planted with thorns, 


Flours. 


and at midnight his servants rose and 
robbed him of all his treasures, leaving 
him bound and destitute, and obliged to 
seek from others that aid which in his 
prosperity he had never bestowed on a 
single child of want. He sought the cell 
of a Dervish, and ended his days in poverty 
and vain regret. 

The shepherd boy, when he heard the 


| fate of the haughty traveler, blessed Allah 


that he had given him contentment and no 
superfluous wealth, and after a tranquil life 
his days closed as they first began—in the 
enjoyment of a shepherd’s peaceful life. 


BEWARE OF THE OPELET. 


Qu 
ONE day a little fish swam right 
© frolicksomely in his watery play- 

Ssee yard. The sun shone overhead, 

Ox and its warm rays stole down 

G into the depths filling the sea 
with light and the fish with gladness. Staid 
old mother fish said to her tiny youngling, 
“Float high, float low, fling thyself freely, 
fan fins, open gills, fill thyself to fatness, 
but deware of the opelet.” 

So little fish floated high and floated low, 
his fins paddled and gills pulsated. The 
sun shone on him, and the water covered 
him, and he was glad. 

On his journey that day little fishlet saw 
a beautiful thing waving about in the water. 
It looked like a long flower petal, very 
tender, and of a light-green color. The 
end of it was tipped with a rose-colored 
point, very sharp, very delicate, and very 
beautiful. Then fishlet saw another long, 
light-green petal with its rosy tip. Over 
those he saw another, and still another. 
How tender and thread-like are the tendrils, 
and how light the rosy tips in the water! 
Fishlet fancied that these threads were harm- 
Jess, but his mother’s voice seemed to ring 
through the sea— Beware of the opelet.” 


Now, this little fish was like many little 
folks I wot of. He was warned, but he did 
not fear. “So,” thought he, “I Il just 
touch the rosy tip of the green tendril. It 
is so fair it will be sweet.” Again a voice 
cried, ‘Beware of the opelet.” But little 
fishlet laughed, and dived and touched the 
tip of the tendril with his little tail. Alas! 
alas! the tendril was the long arm of the 
opelet, and the rosy tip was charged with 
poison, and foolish fishlet, first beguiled by 
it, was now benumbed by it, and all the 
other tendrils turned toward his little white 
body that was now tossed helplessly in the 
sea, and, wrapping themselves about their 
victim, drew him down into the mouth of 
the opelet, deep, deep down among the 
rocks below. O, foolish little fish ! 

The opelet is abroad. The tendrils toss 
gracefully and the tip shines rosy red in 
many a wine-glass. But below the tip is 
the petal, and below the petal-is the opelet 
it belongs to, and the opelet’s mouth is 
wide open to swallow the foolish fellow first 
beguiled and then benumbed by the rosy 
tip that tosses so innocently yonder. 0, ye 
little fishlets, beware of the opelet—it sting- 
eth like an adder! 
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PITTLE PILGRIMS. 


Harmonizep sy T. C. O'Kane. Metopy sy Rev. L. HAL. 


Tenor. 


3. Little pilgrims, stay and tell us, May we go along with you? Earthis dreary, we are weary, 


Soprano. 


x. Little pilgrims, stay and tell us, Whither, whither do ye go, ‘reading lightly, dai - ly, nightly, 
2. Little pilgrims, stay and tell us, Of the home to which you go; Griefand sighing, pain and dy-ing, 


ie 
ee ee 
a ey ey a my ta 


Sn es 


3. We would find that heaven too. {ann is drea-ry, come ye wea-ry, There is room e- 


Earth is  drea-ry, come ye wea-ry, Share our joys for- 


‘Tread-i ing light-ly, dai - ly, nightly, Murm’ring mu - sic, 
Dai - nightly, treading lightly, Glad and ~ hap - py 
Grief el) sighing, = pain and dy-ing, Lit - tle children 


Grief and sighing, pain and = dy-ing, No one there shall 


1. Murm’ring music — soft and low. {p 
2. There as here do children know? { 


nough for you In that hap-py home in hea - ven, Blessed home by Je - sus given. 
ev - er new, In that hap-py home in hea - ven, Blessed home by Je- sus given. 


= hate cba 
s—s s =e, Se | 
ae | 


on we go, ‘Trav’ling to ourhome in hea - ven, Blessed home by Je - sus iven. 
4 on we go. ‘Treading light - ly, dai - ly, night-ly, Murm’ring mu-sic soft and ow. 

nev-er know In that hap-py home in hea-ven, Blessed home by e-sus_ given. 
2 Yev -er know In that hap-py home in hea-ven, Blessed home by e- sus given. 


p= 
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Win AND WEAR. 


1. There’sno roy-al road to greatness, Men must ev - erclimb to fame; All the wealth in misers’ 


cof- fers Wouldn’t buy a deathless name. Is a no-ble goal be- fore you? Would you 


great achievements dare? Brother, then be up and  doing—Brother! you must “Wx and Wear.” 


3. ’T is the lesson Nature teaches 
All throughout her wide domain ; 


2. Toil and Jabor—never stopping 
Till you make the prize your own, 


For you know, ’t is ‘* constant dropping 
Wears away the hardest stone.” 

Never slack sublime endeavor, 
Nor ’mid cheerless toil despair ; 

If you’d rise above your fellows, 
Brother! you must “* Win and Wear.” 


And the text from which she preaches 
Is ‘that labor leads to gain.” 

Moral worth and honest merit— 
Brighter crowns than monarchs bear— 

These you never can inherit: 
Brother! these you “Win and Wear.” 


SDS 


Fvenings at ffome. 


TRAVELERS in the East are fond of contrast- 
ing the sunlight of Oriental lands with that 
of America. There it 1s represented as a gold- 
en haze, without glare or fierceness, but radi- 
ant with splendor ; here it is a white, strong, 
intense ardor. There distance mellows,. and 
objects have a dreamy, sensuous look that never 
wearies the eye; here they have a sharp,.stark 
outline, whose very distinctness tires the sight. 
There you breathe sunlight ; here you. feel it. 
There you may sit bathed in its glow and in- 
dulge a delicious Sens of repose ; here it stirs 
up all your activities, and you labor with intense 
energy: There, from age oe age, son has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his father, and the 
science of to-day is the science of Abraham, 
of Solomon, of the Arabian prophet, or of 
Aaron the Sage 5 here the School-boy studies 
facts and principles unknown a century ago, and 
may discover for himself things not taught by 
his teachers. There bodily sensations are the 
charm of existence ; here life has nobler pur- 
poses and ends. We live in thoughts, in social 
and domestic endearments, in the loves of the 
heart, in the affections of the soul, in the senti- 
ments of personal freedom, and in the grand 
jdeas of our relation to God and to men. In 
the East Jaziness and sloth characterize the 
men, in the West toil and endeavor. There 
Nature is Javish of her gifts, and men may reap 
two harvests a year; here you gather your 
annual produce and rejoice if each acre brings 
you twenty bushels of its wheat. 

But how much better is our life than theirs! 
Throughout all the Orient there is no such 
thing as home. The sacred charities of the 
family circle, of brother, sister, and mother are 


unknown. No father gathers his wife and chil- 
dren about the fireside, and, kneeling with them, 
worships the Lord God Almighty. But we have 
a little band of missionaries in India and China 
who are laboring with their might to teach a 
better system and a better religion. They need 
help. How many of our young readers will 
help them? They need our prayers. How 
many will pray for them? They need our sym- 
pathies. How many will read about them, talk 
about them, work for them ? 


You want amusement as well as labor. Study 
must sometimes be intermitted and play take its 
place, and we offer as a pleasant game, espe- 
ciallv for the country, 


The Steeple-Chase. 


A mark is chosen at some considerable dis- 
tance from the starting point, such as a barn, a 
church, a house, or a well-known tree, and the 
players then start off on a steeple-chase, taking 
any direction they choose. Whoever reaches 
the mark first is crowned king, the second may 
be appointed Prime Minister, the third Lord 
Chancellor, and so on. 


WE give a very simple experiment in phi- 
losophy by which to prove the 


Weight of the Air. 


It may seem very strange that so soft'a: thing. 
as air should really possess such immense weight 
and pressure. This can readily be provea by 
the common leather sucker by which boys raise 
stones. It consists of a piece of soft but firm 
leather, having a piece of string drawn through 


the center. ‘The leather is made quite wet and 
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pliable, and then the under part is placed on a | 
stone and stamped down by the foot. This | 
pressing of the leather excludes the air from 
between the leather and the stone, and by pull- | 
ing the string a vacuum is produced below, and 
the weight above the leather pressing the edges 
of the leather, and not being counterbalanced 
by any air between it and the stone, enables the 
boy to lift it. | 
The weight of the air can also be proved by 
shutting the nozzle and valve-hole of a pair of 
bellows, and after having squeezed the air out 
of them, if they are perfectly air-tight, we shall 
find that a very great force, even some hundreds 
of pounds, is necessary for separating the boards. 
They are kept together by the weight of the 
heavy air which surrounds them in the same 
manner as if they were surrounded by water. 


29. Biblical Riddle. 


We left our little ones at home, 
Whither we went we did not know; 

We for Jehovah’s sake did roam, 
And Jost our lives in doing so. 


We went straight forward in the road, 
With many heathens in our view; 

We lived for man and died for God, 
Yet nothing of religion knew. 


30. Historical Queries. 


1, Why are the Saracens so called? 

2. What was the first order of knighthood ? 

3. When and in what manner was the musical 
gamut invented ? 

4. What is the origin of the term ‘John 
Bull ?” 

5. The origin of kissing under the mistletoe ? 


31. Scriptural Mental Scene. 


Ir is evening. In an Eastern dwelling, in 
very early times, we see a family group listening, 
with evident astonishment and delight, to the 
animated address of a lovely young girl, who 
appears to have just entered. Her looks are 
full of joy, and her beautiful head and aims are 
glittering with ornaments of great magnificence. 


32. Enigma. 


Four syllables placed right a noun will give, 
Which in your heart, I trust, will never live, 
For every breast wherein affection lies, 
This word of eleven letters must despise. 


You ll find my 6, 1, 3, tz, and 4 

A savage beast, no doubt you ’ve seen before ; 
I must diglike my 4, my 5, and 8, ; 
Though ’t is a creature less in size and weight. 


My 8, s, 4, with 3, 11, and 8, j 
Is liked by those who 3, 9, 2 hold straight; 
And is there one to whom sweet health is given 
Who can dislike 4, 7, 10, 11? 

If never greeted by 4, 5, 7, 2 

Most flowers and herbs my 10, 1, 11 would do; 
‘To 3, 7, 5, 2 add my 6 or 8, 

And you will see a man of size and weight. 
And now this verse my 11, 2, 10 shall give, 

If you are 6, 1 4, 1%, 10—forgive; 

And for this space, which ’t is my lot to own, 

I give my thanks, and ¢ius my whole disown. 


In default of a rebus with pictorial illus- 
trations we give, 


33. A Rebus in Words. 


A word if you find that will silence proclaim, 

Which spelt backward or forward will still be the same} 
And next you must search for a feminine name, 

‘That spelt backward or forward will still be the same} 
A title to houses to which you have claim, 

That spelt backward or forward is still found the same} 
A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name 

Spelt backward or forward is ever the same; 

A note used in music that time will proclaim, 

And backward or forward alike is its name; 

The initials connected a title will frame, 

Which is justly the due of the fair married dame, 
And which backward or forward will still be the same 


ANSWERS TO Puzz_Ks.—The answers to the 
puzzles in our May number are as follows: 


18. Scriptural Mental Scene.—The feast of 
Samson and the importunities of his bride 
Judges xiv, 10-17. 

19. Anagrams on Proverbs.—1, Half a loaf is 
better than no bread. 2. All is not gold that 
glitters. 3. A stitch in time saves nine, 

20. Charade.—Bride-groom, 

21. Algebraic Problem.—We have received 
three different answers to this problem; the 
correct answer is given by Addie M, PS Clyde: 
Ohio, as follows: 


Let x = number of horses, 
Then 6x= * “ cows, 
And 24x= * “sheep. 


On the second part of the problem we have 
(x—5)-+-(6x—12)-+ 10(6x—12) = 533, 
Adding we have 67x—137 = 533. 
Transposing 67x = 533-137 = 670. 
Dividing by 67 xX = Io, number of horses 

6x = 60, « “ cows. 
24x = 240, “ « sheep. 
22, Rebus.—Be not overcome of eyil, but 
overcome evil with good. 
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Gop 1s LovE; 07, Glimpses of the Father's In- 


finite Affection for his People. From the Ninth 

Edition. 16mo. 3667p. $1.50. Mew York: 

Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert 

Clarhe & Co. 

The Scriptures represent God, in the incarna- 
tion of Christ, both a brother and son as well 
as Father. ‘Unto usa child is born, unto us a 
Son is given.” “That he might become the 
first-born of many Brethren.” His name shall 
be called the mighty God, the everlasting 7uther.” 
Throughout the whole circuit of human aftec- 
tions God-characterizes his love for men. The 
Church is called the Arde of the Lamb, and 
Christ is represented as the /rend of sinners. 
But of all the forms of love existing among 
mankind the Scriptures dwell mostly on the love 
of parents for their children to represent the love 
of God. More regardful of our interests than 
any earthly father, more tender than any human 
mother, God deals with his children ; “Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.” In this volume this gracious 
aspect of God’s character 1S presented to us. 
Tt is full of conclusive Scriptural proof that the 
heart of God is at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances full of regard for all men, and espe- 
cially for his saints. If in all our afflictions he 
is afflicted, if he suffers with and for his chil- 
dren, we have the surest proof of his affection ; 
but we are not thereby warranted to presume 
upon it or to hold it of little account. ft must 
either lead us to repentance or to hardness of 
heart; and happy are they who can say, each 
for one’s self, “ My Father, thou art the guide of 


my youth.” 

Tue GOLDEN CaP; 07, the Lesend of Fostedina 
and Adgillus; and Other Stories. By Rev, OA 
De Liefde, Amsterdam. i6mo. 350 pp. $1.25. 

- New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincin- 
nati: George Croshy. 

This volume contains a series of seventeen 
stories, some longer, some shorter, but all inter- 
esting, and illustrative of some precept, duty, or 
doctrine. Larger books and more complicated 
narratives may be read with greater interest by 
older readers, but the best lessons are taught in 

Vor. I1.—28 
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brief compass and in few words. We read, for 
instance, the fables of AEsop when we were a 
boy, and the wise maxims which the old moral- 
ist taught we learned the better because we 
could in few words repeat his lessons. Some 
of the stories in this volume are parables, some 
fables, some legends, and some narratives. They 
will not tire the reader by their length nor weary 
them by their monotony. They are lively, spark- 
ling, well told, and pure. We cordially recom- 
mend them to all our young readers. 


MARION AND JESSIE; 07, Children’s Influence. 
By Mrs. Emma N. Janvier, author of “ Agnes 
Morton,” “ Honor Bright,” etc. .6mo. 210 pp. 
$1.25. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
“Even a child is known by his doings,” says 

the wisest of mankind; and it does not require 

adult age to confer the power of influencing 
others. Children in tender years are agents of 
good or evil according to their education, their 
inclinations, or their surroundings. In the case 
of Marion and Jessie their influence was for 
good. Marion removes with her parents to the 
country, where her quiet and unselfish character 
attracts attention from her companions, and in 
connection with Jessie becomes a little mis- 
sionary in a godless and rude neighborhood. 

Through their efforts, and the teachings of their 

parents and the family of their pastor, the wilder- 

ness is made to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

The story is very prettily told, the incidents are 

natural, the characters well described, and the 

moral impressive. 


HERBERT PERCY. By L. A. Moncrief 18mo. 
24t pp. 75 cts. New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

The subject of this book is the jealousies and 
suspicions introduced into a family by a second 
marriage and a second set of children. Herbert, 
though he had a most tender and loving step- 
mother, and was well beloved by the whole 
family, shut himself up from the rest, little 
caring for the interests of any except himself, 
and full of a spirit of pride that he felt no in- 
clination to subdue. The proud heart was at 
length humbled, the loves that had been crowded 
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out again resumed their place, and Herbert | 


made his own interests and those of the family 
mutual, and learned how much better it is to 
conceive no jealousy and entertain no suspicions. 
He learned to love the younger children of the 
household as a true brother, to weep in their 
sorrows and to rejoice in their joy. The con- 
clusion of the narrative shows the rewards of 
self-sacrifice and affection. 


THe Convent; 4 Narrative Founded on Fact. 
By R. M’Crindell, authoress of “ The School- 
Girl in France,” etc. 18mo0. 317 pp. 90 ets. 
New Vork: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: 
George Crosby. 

This is not a sensational story, and yet some 
of the scenes and incidents are full of thrilling 
interest. The writer endeavors to show some 
of the practices of the Papal Church which are 
calculated to deceive and mislead the simple- 
minded; and especially the system of convent 
life, which substitutes asceticism, or bodily ex- 
ercise, for faith, and the adoration of the Virgin 
for the worship of Christ. It endeavors to ex- 
pose a scheme of fraud and impiety which is so 
strong an clement of power over the masses in 
the Romish Church. 


SamnBo’s LEGACY; and Other Narratives. By 
Rev. P. B. Power, M. A., author of the “LT 
Wills’? of the Psalms,” etc. 18mo. 202 Vi: 
75 cts. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

Sambo, the colored footman of a wealthy 
baronet, was discharged from his employer’s 
service, but was afterward so fortunate as to 
recover for his master a considerable amount 
of stolen plate and silver, for which he was 
taken back to service and paid a reward of 
£300. This amount Sambo at his death left to 
the poor at Cowthorp; but his best legacy was 
his godly example and good deeds. ‘The other 
stories in this book are well told, and they will 
be interesting to young readers. 


Aw OLp-FAsuionep Girt. By Louisa M. Al- 
cott, author of “Little Women.” 16mo. Lllus- 
trated. 373 pp. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


We like Polly, “the old-fashioned girl,” and 
have a respect for Tom, the big boy of the 
story; but neither Tom nor Polly is the sort 
of play-fellow we had in the romping days of 


Golden Flours. 
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childhood. — Still there #8 
something refreshing in the character and col" 
duct of them both; and if Time could tum 
backward and boyhood come again we should 
endeavor to make Polly’s acquaintance. In con 
trast with this child of nature Fanny is intro- 
duced, a girl of city education, spoiled by affec 
tation and vanity, and nursed in the lap of fash- 
ion. The characters of this charming story af 
well drawn, the incidents sufficiently varied, and 
the general moral good. 


our old-fashioned 


THe Srory or THE Two MArcareTs. By 
Fimma Marshall, author of “ The Little Peat 
Cutters.” 18mo. 192 pp. G6octs. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: Geors? 
Crosby. j 
The reader is introduced to two girls, each 

named Margaret ; one the orphan daughter of a 
mason, the other the invalid daughter of an 
earl. The first Margaret lived as waiting maid 
and nursery girl in a family of Rington, and had 
many toilsome days and weary nights. The 
second Margaret was an invalid, peevish and 
fretful, but surrounded by every comfort that 
wealth could procure. Lady Margaret became 
acquainted with the nursery maid on one of het 
airings in a carriage, and the story gives the 
progress and result of this acquaintance. The 
story is well conceived and prettily written, the 
result pleasing, and the moral good. 


Tur Younc Suip-BulLpDERS OF Exim IstAN?» 


By Rev. Llijah Kellogg. 6mo. 304 tt 
$1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cincinnali® 


R. W. Carroll & Co. 

This is the fifth volume in the Elm Island 
Series, and sustains the interest of the st" 
without flagging. The young heroes of the | 
island home are here placed in new and tryitS 
situations, and the author shows the manner * 
which they, meet and sustain their new relation 
Courage, self-reliance, and withal the fear 
God are the prime qualities in a young heart 
for manly effort and resistance to temptatio’ 
The story shows how he who faithfully serves 
his Master and does the best for his employe® 
will do the best for himself, and that a boy in 
whom there is sterling worth and integrity will 
scorn to lead a shiftless and idle life, eating 
bread which he has not earned, and depending 
on the bounty of his parents or friends. We 
hope our young readers will learn this lesson. 


Edttor's 


Feditor's 


Do n’r GET SMUITY.—You know, dear chil- 
dren, if you take fire coals or smutty things in 


your clean fingers, or rub against them with 


your clean, nice clothes, you will carry away 
with you the ugly marks of the smut. And did 
you ever think that there are many other smutty 
things in this world that soil worse than fire 
coals or sooty vessels? See that group of chil- 
dren engaged in vulgar talk, telling smutty tales ; 
avoid them. Shut your ears to their words, or 
they will smut your soul and character. And 
if your ears catch the sound of any of their 
smutty words or tales never repeat them to 
smut others. “Those who mingle with such chil- 
dren soon become like them. 
known by the company we keep, and regarded 
as on equality with them, however superior 
we may fancy ourselves. And, children, if you 
wish to repeat any thing you have heard, if it 
has any bad words in it, don’t pollute your lips 
with them, and’ if the name of God is profaned 
therein never repeat it If you do you break 
the third commandment. 


We are always 


Speak KINDLY tO HIM.—A farmer Gnee 
saved a very poor boy from drowning. After 
his restoration i said to him, “ What can I do 
for you, my boy?” 

“Speak a kind word to me sometimes,” re- 
plied the boy, 48 the tears rushed from his eyes. 
«J ain’t got a mother like some of them.” 

A kind word! Think of it. That farmer 
had it in his power to give that boy money, 
clothes, playthings, but the poor fellow craved 
nothing as much as a kind word how and then. 
If the farmer had ever so little heart the boy 
must certainly have had the wish granted. 

A kind word ! You have cmany such spoken 
to you daily, and you don’t think much of their 
value; but that poor boy in your village at 
whom every body laughs would think that he 
had found a treasure if some one would speak a 
kind word to him. Suppose you speak it. The 
next time you meet him, instead of laughing at 
him, speak kindly to him. Then watch him and 
see how he looks. See if his eyes do not 


brighten and his lips smile. 
Kind words! They are blessed things. Speak 
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them, children, every day. Scatter them like 
sunbeams every-where. They please others and 
then return to bless your own hearts, Kind 
words forever. 


Goop For Evit.—A little boy in a public 
school had often been laughed at on account of 
his mean clothes by another boy, older and 
richer than himself. This grieved the little 
fellow very much, and he was afraid to venture 
on the play-ground at all from a fear of the bad 
boy who so roughly treated him; and so he 
would go away alone and spend his play-time in 
reading or Jearning his lessons. 

One day he had been so employed when he 
heard the large boy say in tones of distress, “I 
have learned the wrong history lesson, and now 
I shall be sure to lose my place, for I have left 
my book at home, and there will not be time to 
go for it and learn my lesson too before the 
class is called. What shall I do?” 

Most of his class-mates only laughed, for they 
were envious of him for keeping at the head so 
long, and they rejoiced at the prospect of dis- 
placing him. 

Not so Edward, the little boy he had so mis- 
used. Edward felt and acted just as he would 
have desired another to do toward him under 
similar circumstances ; and sO, going up to the 
large boy, he said, ‘“ Here, Henry, is my book ; 
you are welcome to use it as long as you wish, 
and I will help you @bout your lesson if I can.” 

“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his head.” 


“WHAT SHALL THAT Boy Do?”—Who will 
tell? The boy who reads this what will he do? 
When he becomes a man will he do many things? 
Will he read and so be intelligent? Will he 
bring the powers of mind and body into exer- 
cise, and so be useful, and healthful, and strong ? 
Will he pray and be pious, good—of a noble 
and virtuous soul? Will he write, and so be 
eraceful in speech, ready in communication, and 
of a strong influence? Say, my boy, what are 
you going to do? What you like to do now 
you will be very likely to do by and by. Do 
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you swear now? 
steal? Do you do dishonorable things ? 
you disrespectful to or do you disobey your 
parents and teacher? Remember the doy makes 
the maz. 
If he is idle now he will be idle when a man. 
What will you be ? ‘ 


A NOBLE DAUGHTER.—A Frenchman of dis- 
tinction by the name of Cazette was once im- 
prisoned with his daughter and awaited trial. 
An examination failed to elicit any proof of the 
daughter’s guilt, and she was acquitted. But 
she refused to leave the prison, preferring to 


share the fate of her father, that she might | 


solace his lonely hours by her care and love. 
Her true affection made a deep impression upon 
the public mind, and for a long time her father 
was spared. But on September 3, 1795, he was 
led forth to execution, and the ax was already 
uplifted to slay him. At that instant the faith- 
ful daughter flung herself upon her father’s neck, 
exclaiming, “Strike, barbarians! You shall not 
get at my father until you have pierced my 
heart.” 

The hands of the executioner dropped. ‘* Par- 
don!” shouted one. “ Pardon!’ shouted a 
thousand voices. 

Vhe daughter was permitted to lead forth her 
father to liberty and home. Her true worth as 
daughter won her joy. 


THE WRONG VERSE.—Little Charlie has long 
wanted to go to Sunday-school with his oldest 
sister. One day his mother consented that he 
should go. Accordingly, after his arrival there 
he was assigned to a place in the infant school, 
where he sat among his comrades, feeling the 
dignity of his position very much. 

One of the exercises of the school was re- 
citing suitable verses. As each little one arose 
and repeated some text or motto Charley was 
asked if he could say a verse. 

‘“ Ves, ma’am,” was the answer. 

“Very well, let me hear it.” 

Whereupon, to the merriment of all present, 
he repeated, ; 


“ Here I stand stiff as a stake, 
Come and kiss me or else 171 break !”” 


Though this might have answered very well 
under other circumstances, it wasn’t just the 
thing for Sunday-school. 
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Do you cheat, deceive, lie, | 
Are | 


Opps AND ENps.—One morning little Dora 
was busy at the ironing table smoothing the 


| towels and stockings. 


Lf the boy is bad the man will be. | 


“Ts n’t it hard work for the little arms?” I 
asked. 

A look of sunshine came into her face as she 
glanced toward her mother, who was rocking 
the baby. 

“Ttisn’t hard work when I do it for mamma,” 
she said softly. 

THiow true it is that love makes labor sweet! 
So if we love the blessed Savior we shall not 
find it hard to work for him. It is love that 
makes his yoke easy and his burden light. 


Jessie WILLIAMS had been doing something 
which her mamma had told her she must n't do 
She had been eating currants, and, of courses 
got her mouth all stained. That’s the way she 
got found out. Mrs. Williams said, “ You know 
you were forbidden to eat currants.” 

“But, mother, Satan tempted me.” 

“Why didn’t you say, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan ?”” 

“TJ did say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ and 
he went and got behind me and pushed me right 
into the currant bushes.” 


A LirrLe boy of Provincetown, Massachi’ 
setts, four years old, very anxious for a drum 
the evening preceding Christmas Eve, on going 
to bed, made the following prayer: “ «Now I lay 
me down to sleep,’ I want a drum; «J pray the 
Lord,’ I want a drum, ‘my soul to keep, An 
if I should die before I wake,’ I want a drum.” 
His prayer was answered. 


LirrLe Jimmy knows moths haye the head- 
ache, and that’s the reason druggists advertis® 
“camphor for moths.” 


A LITTLE girl of eight or ten Summers beit$ 
asked what dust was, replied that «jt was mv 
with the juice squeezed out.” ‘ 


A LITTLE girl who was watching a balloo® 
ascension suddenly exclaimed, « Mamma, 
should n’t think God would like to haye that 
man go up to heaven alive.” 


A LITYLE boy was relating a story he had 
heard one day. His ideas becoming confused 
in some way he could find no words to explain 
his meaning. At last he said, “ Well, I know 
enough big words, but I don’t know where te 
put them in.” 
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THE HEBREW BOYS. 


EFORE the introduction 


were obliged to stalk the 
buffalo and shoot it with their 
arrows, or else “stampede” 
the herd and drive it over the 


“sy where they tumbled down pell- 
mell to the bottom of the cazon, when the 
red men came UP; and vulture-like, gorged 
themselves upo? the flesh as long as it 
good. Since the introduction of 
however, the prairie tribes are 
d, and the “drive” has given 


remained 
the horse, 


all mounte : 
place to the ‘‘run;” nor could fairer field 


be found for this sport than are those seas 

of grass upon which the buffalo is found. 
Sometimes the prairie-hunter finds him- 

self upon a flat prairie, where he can com- | 


” 


mand a view for ten or fifteen miles in any 
direction from the center of the circle he 
occupies; at another time, when upon a 
“rolling” prairle, he can not see farther 
than a mile or two, and it is necessary to 
spend some time upon it ere he can con- 
ceive its extent. 

When first seen. the buffalo presents a 
very strange appearance, the smooth hind- 
quarters reminding | you of the familiar 
farm-yard cattle, while the great shoulder- 
hump, the shaggy fore-quarters, and the, 
savage beards and manes upon the bulls 
give them a ferocious as well as a comical 


look. . 
Vor. II.—29 


of the horse the a 


ON. bluff bank of some precipice 
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MY FIRST BUFFALO HUNT. 


Their motions are not less singular than 
their appearance. With their tails stuck 
up right on end, and shaking their shaggy 
manes, they rush off with a roll in their 
gallop which is apt to deceive the spectator 
as to the real pace they are going at, while 
the earth shakes as they thunder over it. 

In running buffaloes the white man uses 
generally a smooth-bore, as the bullets, 
which may be carried in the mouth, can be 
dropped down upon the powder without its 
being necessary to use a ramrod, the moist- 
ure upon the bullet causing the powder to 
adhere to it, which is quite sufficient to 
hold the bullet in its place for the moment 
or two it is required, as during the run the 
gun is carried muzzle in air, and is only 
thrown down against the animal at the 
moment it is discharged. Of late years 
Colt’s heavy six-shooters have been much 
used, as the cylinder, when emptied of its 
charges, can be instantly replaced by a 
loaded one. 

Among the Indians the bow is almost 
universally used, for, although some pos- 
sess fire-arms, they are not so expert in 
their use as they are with their ancient 
weapons. The Indian bow is a_ short 
weapon, rarely being more than thirty 
inches in length, so that they can readily 
use it on horseback. The bow is gen- 
erally made of cedar, and is stiffened and 
strengthened by having sinews glued to the 
back the entire length; the strings are 
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twisted sinews, generally deer’s, and the 
arrows are as various as the owners, some 
being made of dogwood, others of cane, 
etc., while all are tipped with flint or iron. 
Thus armed an Indian warrior will. drive 
his arrow clean through the largest bison 
bull, where a bullet from a rifle would have 
flattened ere it had gone half the distance. 

The rifle, the deadly weapon of the back- 
woodsman when pursuing deer, bears, or 
turkeys in the woods, is comparatively 
worthless in a buffalo run; it consumes 
too much time in loading, the tightly-patched 
bullet requires too much force to send it 
home, and during the time so occupied the 
Indian would discharge half a dozen ar- 
rows, and a hunter armed with a revolver 
would fire as many shots. Unwieldy as the 
buffalo appears, he is, nevertheless, very 
quick in his motions, and very shy and wary. 
If he sees or scents a human being he takes 
to sudden and rapid flight. 

An Indian warrior and his steed, when 
stripped for a buffalo run, would form a 
subject for an artist. A single feather 
floats from the chivalrous scalp-lock, his 
quiver of arrows is slung across his back, 
and his powerful elastic bow is in his hand ; 
all else is naked to the waist-belt; below 
his legs are incased in their fringed leggins, 
the fringes being the scalp-locks of his 
slain foes. His fiery wild horse, with 
gleaming eye peeping through a mane that 
hangs in heavy masses over his broad fore- 
head and floats in long waves from ears to 
shoulder, paws the ground impatiently, and 
he arches his neck as he scents the game 
he is about to pursue. Then let the war- 
rior spring to the back of his steed and 
dash off—wild horse and wild rider—and 
you see a representation of the living cen- 
taur, a mass of moving health and life that 
no painter could hope to transfer to his 
canvas. 

Imagine, then, instead of one warrior a 
hundred, all stripped ready for the run, all 
well mounted on their trained buffalo horses, 
all dashing in eager rivalry upon the brown 
masses of the buffalo, who, wild with terror 
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at the yells of their pursuers, are flying 
over the prairie, while with inflated nostrils, 
distended eyes, and swelling muscles the 
tawny warriors thunder in the rear, each 
stride of their mustangs bringing them 
upon better terms with their victims, as 
each selects his game, and, placing his 
arrow on the string, bends the stout bow 
till its extremities almost meet. Then, 
loosing the arrow, he sends it through hide 
and muscle, flesh and fat, till the huge ani- 
mal, stumbling on a few paces, curls up his 
tail in the air, and, falling to his knees, 
dies. A long, quavering shout tells of suc- 
cess, and the “brave” urges on his fleet 
little horse after another. If proper skill 
has been exhibited each arrow has brought 
a huge carcass down, while some peculiar- 
ity in the make or staining of the shaft 
points out whose hand twanged the bow. 
After the run is over the arrows are handed 
to their owners “by the squaws, who follow 
to do the work of butchery; and if more 
than one arrow has been used, or if any 
have been carried off by wounded animals, 
the unskillful hunter is taunted and laughed 
at by the squaws, and he is glad to hide 
himself until, upon some happier occasion, 
he shall have retrieved his character as 4 
hunter. ? 

The squaws, I have said, follow the 
hunters; theirs is the task to skin, t0 
select the choice pieces for immediate con 
sumption, and to dry and preserve that 
which is not at once devoured, At the 
feast which follows the savage gluts him 
self with the choicest parts of the game; 
and his time is spent in wasteful indulgence 
until all his provisions are expended, whe? 
the scene is repeated, for animal life is 
abundant on the prairies, and a brisk gallop 
supplies his necessities. 

It was in Northern Texas, where the 
whole year round is one continued Spring; 
so delightful is the climate, that I had my 
first run at buffalo. With our guide, an 
old frontiersman, we numbered six jn our 
party, and we rode gayly forward over the 
prairie in search of our mighty game, We 
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had not far to go, and had not left our 
camp where we had passed the night two 
miles behind us when we discovered a herd 
of buffalo feeding in the distance. 

The blood which, with anticipation, had 
coursed quickly through our veins, now at 


the sight seemed to boil, and our first im- 
pulse was to charge headlong at the herd. 
Our guide, who had killed buffalo ever 
since he could recollect, prevented this 
folly by pointing out to us that to charge at 
the distance we were, and with the wind, 
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would only blow our horses for nothing, 


: | 
and we soon felt the force of what he said. 


Circling round the herd, then, so as to 


avoid giving them our wind, we approached | 


them on one side until we were about half 
a mile distant, when the word was given to 


charge, and off we went at the top speed | 


of our horses, and we got within four hun- 
dred yards ere we were detected. 

For one instant they seemed undecided 
as to our character; the next, after giving 
a loud snort, they dashed off at their best 
pace, and our horses, which were all old 
buffalo-runners if some of their riders were 
not, increased their speed, and seemed fully 
as anxious as their masters to overhaul the 
flying game. With their absurd little tails— 
absurd when compared with the animal’s 
size—cocked straight up in the air, and 
running close together, the buffalo held 
their course, while we, thundering after, 
endeavored to single out a beast, range 
along-side, and then empty our gun into its 
side, behind or through the shoulder. 

Repeated cracks of our fire-arms were 
heard in various directions, and, except in 
the line of our guide, who had brought 
down two animals, nothing was to be seen 
effected by our burning powder. Having 
got a bullet about half driven home, which 
at full gallop I was unable to force further, 
while pulling up would only have thrown 
me out of the run altogether, I contented 
myself by watching the prowess of my 
guide, who at each discharge of his rifle 
sent down a buffalo in a cloud of dust upon 
the plain. 

At last even he had had enough, and 
pulled up his now almost blown horse, 


| 
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when we did the same, and then I managed 
to finish loading my rifle. The guide gave 
a satisfied chuckle as he looked back at the 
dark masses which marked his line in the 
run, and which had so lately been full of 
life, and health, and power, while I felt very 
small at my want of success. 

Gazing after the retreating herd, I noticed 
a large bull stop. It had either been 
wounded by my comrades, or perhaps I 
had given it the fatal ball. At any rate I 
determined to give it the coup de grace, 
and, riding up, took a steady aim at the 
center of its forehead. The ball flattened 
upon the matted mass of hair on the stout 
skull bone. Only a novice would have thus 
aimed at the head. In an instant the fierce 
beast was down upon me at full charge, 
and had not my good little horse nimbly 
swerved aside, the rush would have cost 
us both dearly. Loading again, and taught 
by experience, I tried a more vulnerable 
part, and this time with success, Upon 
receiving this shot the bull fell heavily for- 
ward, a quiver or two shook the huge frame, 
then all was still, and the wild lord of the 
prairie was dead. 

It was not a satisfactory hunt as far as I 
was individually concerned; but I took com- 
fort from the thought that all things must 
have a beginning, even buffalo hunting. 

I may add, for the sake of those readers 
who justly disapprove of the wanton de- 
struction even of wild animals, that in my 
case the experience was not the pleasure 
of the mere sportsman, but it was part of 
the early training for the life of a profes- 


sional hunter, which I followed for some 


years in Texas. 
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a bridge called the Jena Bridge. 
It is the last but one which crosses 
the Seine, and was named in com- 

= -memoration of the victory at Jena, 
gained by the French, under Napoleon, over 
the Prussians on the 14th of October, 1806. 

This was the beginning of those seven 
fearful years of Prussian misery. When 
old Marshal Bliicher came into Paris in 
1813 with the allied armies he was very 
anxious to have this bridge blown up, be- 
cause it was named after a great French 
victory over the Prussians. But other 
officers ruled to the contrary, and Bliicher 
did not have his way; and the bridge 
stands to this very day, and if you ever go 
to Paris you will be sure to pass it among 
the rest. 

Just at one end of the Jena bridge, in 
1811, there was @ miserable little house, 
whieh seemed ready to fall any hour. It 
had stood there for many, many years; 
nobody knew how long. Time, and rain, 
and wind had left traces of their power 
upon its roof and sides. The tiles upon 
the roof were partly gone, leaving great 
holes here and there, which let in the sun- 
shine, but also the rain, and hail, and snow. 
The old walls had also rents in them, and 
the windows were ot in a much better 
condition. The inside doors were off their 
hinges, and ‘the street door Was not much 
better. In short, this little house was mis- 
erable enough. . 

In the year of which I am speaking, 
1811, there lived here a poor shoemaker by 
the name of Martin. He had a wife and 
three children. Even his old mother lived 
with him, but she was almost helpless. 
Martin had received the little house as a 
legacy from his father. In fact, for a great 
many generations it had passed from father 
to son, thus remaining in the family. Mar- 
tin was a very poor man. Though a shoe- 
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&N the great city of Paris there is | maker by trade, he was not a very good 


one, and the best that he could do was to 
mend old boots and shoes, and so he passed 
by the name of “ Cobbler Martin.” He was 
by no means an industrious workman either, 
and only sat down to work when it was 
positively necessary to furnish food and 
clothing for his family. After he had earned 
a few francs he seemed to think his fortune 

was almost made, and would throw aside his 

hammer and awl and go sauntering up and 

down the streets, picking up news and in- 

quiring into curious things, and thus mak- 

ing it appear as though he had little to do 

at home. The result was that his house 

got out of repair more and more every day, 

and he.never earned enough money to 

clothe his family decently, not to mention - 
repairing their old home. His aged mother 

admonished him to be more industrious 

and to pay more attention to his business, 

but this advice had little effect upon him. 

His wife urged him to do the same, and 

kept the house in as good order as was 

possible, yet her words and example were 

alike without influence. She was a good 

woman, and knew how to be silent and 

suffer. 

In those days there was something new 
and wonderful occurring almost every day 
in Paris. The Emperor Napoleon was then 
at the height of his power and glory. On 
the 2d of April 1810, he was married to 
the young Austrian Archduchess, Maria 
Louisa. The wedding was celebrated with 
unheard of splendor; five queens held the 
trail of the new empress. Indeed, some- 
thing to arrest universal attention was con- 
stantly occurring. In 1811 the Prince Im- 
perial was born, and received the name 
of the King of Rome. Naturally enough a 
great excitement was created over the little 
fellow, who did not know any thing that 
was going on. Troops were going here and 
there for new wars in Austria and Spain, 
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and triumphant and victorious soldiers were 
returning from distant battle-fields. 
Cobbler Martin took more time from his 


with the multitude and take part in all the 
excitement of the times, and he gave as 
little thought as ever to his old mother and 
his wife and children. By pursuing this 
course from day to day he caused poverty 
and want to be felt more than before in the 
little house at the Jena bridge: The two 
poor women and the children moved about 
as if their hearts were broken. At Jength 
Martin seemed to have awakened to a 
sense of his wrong doing, and to have re- 
solved to do his duty as a son, husband, 
and father. Early one morning he was 
found sitting on his shoe-bench mending 
shoes. After awhile he got tired; still he 
resolved not to think of that, but work on 
in behalf of his family. 

On the second day of this new resolution 
two finely dressed gentlemen entered the 
workshop of Martin. As soon as he saw 
them he threw aside his work, sprang from 
his bench, and thus addressed them: 

“ How shall I be able to serve you, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

The two gentlemen looked round for 
chairs upon which they might be seated, 
but they looked in vain. There were, in- 
deed, two chairs, but they were so old and 
lop-sided that it was very doubtful whether 
one could sit on them without tumbling 
over. One of them had no back and the 
other had lost a leg. The cobbler found 
himself compelled to give up his shoe- 
bench to them, and when they were seated 
they thus commenced conversation : 

“Your name is Martin,” said the elder 
gentleman, “and you are the owner of this 
house ?” 

“Yes, gentlemen, I pass by the name of 
‘Cobbler Martin,’ and this house is my 
property.” 

As he said these words he stroked his 
dusty beard, and seemed to have quite a 
sense of his dignity as a property owner of 
the great city of Paris. 
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“ Well, Martin,” said the gentleman, “we 
come to visit you in the name of his Maj- 


| esty the Emperor, who has resolved to 
work than he should have done to mingle | 


build a great palace for his son, the King 
of Rome, and a part of the place he has 


| selected is where your house now stands. 


It is necessary that your house be pulled 
down and taken out of the way in order 
that the view may be perfect from the palace 
windows. The Emperor will buy your 
house and pay you what it is worth—what- 
ever price you ask for it. We have the 
authority to pay you immediately whatever 
sum you demand for it. Pray, say what 
you are willing to take for it.” 

Now, Cobbler Martin was quite surprised 
at such an application as this; but his 
selfish nature immediately got the better of 
him. He began to think that now he could 
become a rich man without any trouble, 
and without making another blow with his 
hammer. 


“ Gentlemen,” 


said he, “it is all very fine 
what you say, and I have no doubt that his 
Majesty the Emperor is quite well pleased 
with my house, and that he would like very 
well to have it. But, to tell you the truth, 
I am also pleased with it. I think it a 
very fine affair. I have inherited jt from 
my father, and it has been for many gener- 
ations in our family, so that I can not 
resolve at once to part with it at all, much 
less to take the first offer made to dispos- 
sess me of it.” 

“ But remember, Martin, that your house 
is old and ready to fall; it is hardly worth 
three hundred dollars ; indeed, that would 
be a high price for it. Remember, too, that 
it is for his Majesty the Emperor, who 
wants to buy it, and that you and all 
Frenchmen should be glad to accede to his 
wishes. We are willing to pay more than 
three times the value of the house. We 
offer you a thousand dollars, a sum which 
you could not dream of receiving for it. 
Now be reasonable and we will close the 
contract at once, and pay you the purchase 
money on the spot.” 

Martin, who was a shrewd fellow, and 


yet more selfish than shrewd, shook his 
head and smiled. 
*O, yes,” thought he to himself, “I 


should very much like to have this money ; | 


but would not I be a fool not to ask a much 
larger sum than that?” 

He thereupon stood by his first proposi- 
tion; namely, to reject the offer. He told 
the gentlemen he could not by any means 
take up their offer at once, but that if they 
would come the following Sunday he would 
be able to give them a positive answer; he 
would like to talk the matter over with his 
family and friends. 

The gentlemen then rose up, advised him 
not to go too far in his expectations and 
demands, and finally took their departure, 


promising to return again the following 


Sunday. 
Scarcely had the strangers left the room 


and house before Martin threw aside his 
working materials, and the old boots and 
shoes of his customers, and sprang about 
his workshop as if all Paris belonged to 
him. Now all need and labor seemed at 
an end. Was itso? Wait. 

« | will show the Emperor what my house 
orth; he has got to pay a good price 


is W ‘ 
J said the cobbler. 


if he gets it,” 
And so he sang and danced about his 


workshop until his old mother and wife 
and children came rushing in to know what 
was the matter, for they seemed to think he 
fyb crazy- At first he had no time to 
Auswen their’ questions, but continued to 
jeap about and sing ae if nobody was to 
know the cause of his joy but himself. 
Eventually he told them all that had oc- 
curred, and they took part in his rejoicing, 
although not in his folly. 

Martin had now enough to do to go 
about to all his good friends in order to tell 
them what a rich man he was going to be. 
They congratulated him on his good for- 
tune, and all advised him not to ask too 
little for his property ; he had the Emperor 
in his own hands, and Napoleon, who had 
gained many victories Over many nations, 
must not expect to gain the victory over 
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him. No, whatever else he might do he 
could not do that. 

Some of you little folks may wonder over 
these things, and think the Emperor had 
only to give an order to have it executed, 
and that he had only to command the shoe- 
maker to do so and so and he must do it. 
But such is not the case. There is not a 
king in Europe who dares to take any 
man’s possessions without the man’s con- 
sent. The kings and queens of the earth 
have great power, and rule over countries 
and people, but they have no right to the 
houses and lands of their subjects. Even 
in olden times the guilty Ahab knew this 
when he wanted to have Naboth’s vineyard 
to make a garden of it, because it lay near 
to his own palace. He offered to give 
Naboth for it a better and more beautiful 
vineyard, and as much silver as he would 
have. But Naboth refused to part with the 
inheritance of his forefathers. But the 
king did not resist, as he should have done, 
the desires of his own heart, and his wicked 
‘wife Jezebel took care that his wishes 
should be gratified. Naboth was charged, 


on the evidence of false witnesses, with . 


having blasphemed God and the king, and 
was therefore sentenced and stoned. After 
he was dead the wicked king took the vine- 
yard of the innocently killed man into his 
own possessions. 

No, the kings and emperors of the earth 
have only a claim to what is their. own. 
That, too, was well known to the old miller 
of Potsdam, whose mill Frederick the Great 
wanted to buy and pull down. The miller 
would not let him have it at any price, 
though the king said to him wrathfully, 
« Know that I am the king, and could take 
it away from you by violence.” 

«Your Majesty,” replied the miller, “I 
am sure you could do it if there were no 
courts of justice in Berlin.” 

By this he meant that if the king should 
take the case into court it would decide in 
his own favor. This “ Old Fritz” knew as 
well as the miller himself, and was silent. 
The miller kept his mill, and it stands to 
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this day at Potsdam, near the palace of 
Sans Souci. 

Cobbler Martin also knew that kings 
have no right to the property of their 
subjects. 

3y and by when Sunday came again the 
two strangers revisited him, on which the 
shoemaker, quite to their surprise, told 
them he could not let them have his house 
for less than three thousand dollars. 
men were astonished at this outrageous 
demand, which was ten times too high. 
But all their words amounted to nothing. 
They eventually said they would write to 
the Emperor’s principal cabinet minister 
and wait for further orders. With these 
words they left the house. 

These two gentlemen were the architects 
who had been commissioned to build a new 
palace for the Prince Imperial. They im- 
mediately wrote to the minister an account 
of how the affair stood, and requested that 
it might be presented to the Emperor in its 
proper light, in order that the old house 
might be bought and the building of the 
palace commenced. Of course, it took 
some weeks to have all this reach the ear 
of the Emperor, who did not consider that 
a few thousand dollars were of much mo- 
ment, and therefore ordered that five thou- 
sand dollars be paid the man for his house. 

Now, it really did look as if Cobbler 
Martin was going to have his own way, 
and that he was going to get even more 
than he asked for his property. His head 
became really dizzy with the bright pros- 
pect before him. He made plan after plan, 
and never once thought of waiting till the 
bargain was made and the money received 
before he made such calculations. 

One day one of his good friends visited 
him, and Cobbler Martin told him the whole 
affair. This man was a public secretary, 
of whom there were many at that time in 
Paris. They had little wooden booths at 
different parts of the city, and it is their 
business to write letters for poor people 
who can not write themselves, for which 
they receive two or three cents apiece. 
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These secretaries are generally old soldiers, 
and almost always drunkards and immoral 
people. This friend of Martin’s was a per- 
son of just this kind, but at the same time 
he regarded himself as a very wonderful 
and shrewd man. He at once told Martin 
he had asked too little. 

“The Emperor must and will have your 


| house though you should ask twenty-five 
The | 


thousand dollars for it. Why, do you not 


see the new palace is to be built right by” 


where your house stands? Now that you 
have a good opportunity I beg you will not 
be a dunce.” 

This advice opened Cobbler Martin’s 
eyes still wider than they had ever been. 
The temptation grew stronger and stronger, 
and eventually, when the two gentlemen 
visited him again and offered him five thou- 
sand dollars, which was two thousand more 
than he had asked, he said, “ Gentlemen, I 
have resolved not to take your offer. If I 
do not receive twenty-five thousand dollars 
for my house I will not sell it at all.” 

The two architects started back at this 
unheard-of demand. They charged Martin 
with breaking his word, which, indeed, he 
had done in a shameful way. They told 
him of the injustice of his proceeding, and 
the possibly bad results that might follow. 
But Martin paid no attention to their words, 
and remained firm to his new demand. 

The gentlemen left his house in indigna- 
tion, and immediately they reported to the 
Emperor and asked for further orders. 
Napoleon was very angry on receiving 
their letter, and answered, “The money 
shall be paid to the scoundrel. He js ina 
position if we wait long to ask fifty thou- 
sand dollars for his miserable hut,” 

The Emperor Napoleon understood his 
subjects very well. 

When the two gentlemen came again 
and told Martin that the Emperor had re- 
solved to pay him twenty-five thousand 
dollars for his house he smiled and said, 
“Well, gentlemen, I will sell the property 
on these terms, but you must understand 
that I shall have heavy expenses in moving 


“ 


} 
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to another house. This I do not wish to 
pay out of my own pocket. I sell you my 
house for twenty-five thousand dollars, but 
you must bear in mind that you will have 
to pay me five thousand dollars for my ex- 
penses in removing.” 

The two gentlemen felt more indignant 
than ever at this outrageous demand. No 
threat or persuasion of theirs had any in- 
fluence on this avaricious man. They left 
his house and made a third report to the 
_ Emperor. Napoleon read their communi- 
cation with indignation. At last he said 
with great decision, “As the matter stands 
in this light the house shall not be bought 
at all. It seems that my subjects make 
use of my wishes to make exorbitant 
demands for themselves. Let the house 
stand where it is. It shall be a permanent 
lesson to my son that the property of a 
subject is always secure from the inter- 
ference of a ruler. 

Thus the affair was ended. Cobbler 
Martin received no further visits from the 
two gentlemen. The following year Napo- 
leon left Paris for his unfortunate campaign 
to Russia. Soon came the wars against 
the allied armies, which twice took Paris 
and banished the Emperor. The former 
mily again returned to the French 
throne. /Lhus was the plan for building 
the palace for the little King of Rome 


totally given Up. 
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Cobbler Martin often stood at his win- 
dow and looked out to see if the two archi- 
tects were not coming to visit him again. 
He would have been glad now to take 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and at last 
even a thousand; but the men never came 
in sight again. He learned by this sad ex- 
perience that it is only by industry, prayer, 
and the fear of God that real happiness 
and prosperity can enter a house, and when 
these are present the poorest house be- 
comes a palace. j 

The house at the end of Jena bridge has 
long since gone, and its exact place no one 
who passes the Jena bridge can now tell; 
but if it were still standing you could with 
perfect confidence write over’ its doorway 
and on its walls these words: “ But Godli- 
ness with contentment is great gain. For 
we brought nothing into this world, and it 
is certain we can carry nothing out. And 
having food and raiment let us be there- 
with content. But they that will be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition. For the 
love of money is the root of all evil; which, 
while some covet after, they have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.” 

Now, which of our young readers can 
tell who wrote these words, and where they 
are to be found ? 


——— So 
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(on? TOLD my little readers some 
time since something about dear 
Willie Burr, and our Charley and 
i) Caddy’s tramp after ferns and 

Y mosses. Since our chat about “the 
wasp” poor Jame Willie has been so ill 
that we quite despaired that he would live 
to see the bright Spring-time, with its life- 
giving air, sweet sounds, and sights, and 
scents. But as he is better again we con- 


clude that the Father has a work for even 
him to do. 

Do you ask, “What can be Willie’s 
work?” If you could see his bright smile, 
which so gladdens his mother’s heart, and 
his patience under suffering and confine- 
ment, which is such a rebuke to our some- 
what restless Charley, as well as some of 
us older people, I think you would find out 
what Willie’s work is. 
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Our little people seem to understand 
Willie’s mission, too, for only this morning 
when father was reading the chapter at 
prayers, anc came to the verse, “ Unto you 
it is given in behalf of Christ not only to 
believe on him, but also to suffer for his 
sake,” Caddy whispered softly, ‘* Mamma, 
that means Willie.” 

But papa, overhearing her, answered 
gently, ‘Dear child, it may mean jou as 
awiell.? 

The children have done what they could 
to brighten Willie’s sick-room this Winter. 
The charms that the Winter-king brings, 
making your cheeks and fingers tingle, 
skating, sliding, pelting, and being pelted, 
and the grand snow-castle stormed by a 
whole army of snow-soldiers—even the 
easiest of sleigh-rides after the gentlest of 
horses, were all denied to our little cripple. 
But Jack Frost was kind to him, painting 
upon his windows such fantastic figures— 
beautiful castles and grand old mountains 
and trees, which served to amuse many a 
tedious hour. 

Then all the children in town would vie 
with each other in carrying their puzzles, 
games, books, toys, and pets for his enjoy- 
ment on such days as the sick boy could 
bear their company. Plants, too; you 
should see Willie’s conservatory. Mr. 
Warner, our rich neighbor, is a man who 
loves to do good and make people happy, 
and last year he ordered a tiny conserva- 
tory, built on to Willie’s room, and half the 
families in town have contributed to fill it. 
So, you see how one good, generous act 
stirs up and stimulates others. Don’t you 
wish there were more people in the world 
willing to spend their money and good 
things for other’s happiness ? 

Sweet birds have sung and caroled in 
this little glass room all Winter, awaking 
echoes of joy and gratitude in Willie’s 
heart. 

““O, I am so happy!” said he to me one 
day when his little body was convulsed and 
drawn out of shape with great pain. “God 
is so good and every body so kind to poor 
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little me. How can I thank him enough, 
Mrs. Carter ?” : 

But you will wonder what all this has to 
do with bird’s nests, little reader. Don’t 
be discouraged, for I am coming to them 
by and by. Willie loves wild flowers best, 
and who does not? With the first breath 
of Spring a whole group of noisy darlings 
were off to the woods, thinking rightly that 
the cold winds and _ slight snow squalls 
would not hinder the pretty primrose and 
delicate wind-flower from showing their 
gentle faces. A month later they were 
sure of the pale arbutus, and sweet ane- 
mone, and meadow cowslip. This time a 
joyous company rushed up to Willie Burr's 
gate, who was awaiting their arrival in the 
sunniest corner of the piazza, with parted 
lips and flushed cheeks. As I had gone 
over to read to Willie an hour before I had 
the full benefit of what followed, and my 
young readers must share. In they came, 
and after showering Willie with their floral 
treasures, Fred Somers, a wide-awake, mis- 
chievous boy, produced from his pocket- 
handkerchief a bird’s nest with ten tiny 
eggs in it. 

“T got it for you, Will; I thought it 
would please you,” said he, in answer to 
the sick boy’s deprecating look. “It's an 
odd thing, you see, and I thought you knew 
so much about birds and things may be you 
could tell us what sort of a bird made it.” 

“It’s a chaffinch, I think; but, Fred, 
don’t rob a poor bird so again for me—no, 
nor for yourself either. I learned some 
pretty verses yesterday, which I must tell 
you all, if you ’ll listen. Girls, youll get 
the best of it, so hark !” 

“*Tm little robin-redbreast, sir, ~ 
My nest is in this tree; 
If you look up in yonder elm 
My pleasant home you ’ll see. 
We made it very soft and nice, 
My pretty mate and I, 


And all the time we worked at it 
We sang right merrily. 


The green leaves shade our lovely home 
From the hot, scorching sun; 

So many birds live in the tree; 
We do not want for fun. 
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The light breeze gently rocks our nest, 
And hushes us to sleep; 

We ’re up betimes to sing our song, 
And the first daylight greet. 


I have a secret I would like 


The little girls to know; 

But I won’t tell a single boy— 
They rob the poor birds so. 

We have four pretty little nests, 
We watch them with great care ; 

Full fifty eggs are in this tree— 
Don’t tell the boys they ’re here. 


Joe Thomson robbed the nest last year, 
And year before Tom Brown; 

I'll tell it loud as I can sing 
To every girl in town. 

Swallow and sparrow, lark and thrush 
Will tell you just the same, 

To make us all so sorrowful 
It is a wicked shame. 


O, did you hear the concert 
This morning from our tree? 
We give it every morning 
Just as the clock strikes three. 


THE NEST 


We praise our great Creator, 
Whose holy love we share ; 

Dear children, learn to love him too, 
For all his tender care.’ ”’ 


« There, boys,” said cunning Kitty Clyde, 
clapping her hands exultingly, “ don’t you 
wish you was a girl now? Before I ’d 
ever steal bird’s nests!” and little Kit 
turned a pirouette on one foot and looked 


OF THE CHAFFINCH. 


her disdain, much to the discomfiture of 
some of the boys, among whom she was a 
great favorite. 

Willie, appreciating Fred’s desire to 
please him, carefully examined the nest and 
tiny eggs, no bigger than large peas, and 
said, “See, boys; what a beautiful specimen 
of bird-architecture this is! Look at this 
silvery moss which adorns the outside.” 
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“The tree where I got it was covered 
with the same,” said Fred. 
“So I thought,” replied Willie. ‘ This 
is for the purpose of concealment, and it is 


usually very difficult to find them. Poor 
little birds, how they will grieve! It is 
said that the chaffinch often dies when 


robbed of its eggs. See, Caddy, what a 
delicate lining of hair and feathers. Moth- 
er,” continued Willie, brightening, ‘‘ won’t 
you bring my nests that are in the cabinet 
to show my friends ?” 

Mrs. Burr unlocked the little cabinet 
door and produced a quantity of bird’s 
nests of surprising variety and ingenuity. 

“Who robbed these ?” asked Charley. 

“No one,” replied Willie. - “They were 
all gathered in the Fall after the birds had 
left them. A gentleman from the South 
gave me a few of the most curious. Take 
care, Kitty, those thorns will hurt your 
fingers. That is a magpie’s nest. It was 
found on an apple-tree, quite covered with 
thorns, except the hole for entrance.” 

* How ingenious !” said thoughtful Arthur 
Blake. “And what made this, pray?” 

“That is the nest of a titmouse. See, 
it is shaped like an egg, with a hole just 
above the middle for a door.” 

“ And what is this that looks so like a 
pouch ?” asked Fred. 

“Why, do n’t you know? That’s an 
oriole’s nest. The friend who gave it to 
me says they are fastened firmly to the end 
of a twig, to be out of the reach of the 
monkeys. Here is the nest of a little 
wren ; we would not part with this for any 
sum, would we, mother ?” 

“Why ?” asked the children in a breath. 

“Its little architect contrived to build, 
it in the sleeve of an old coat of father’s, 
which hung in the wood-shed many weeks 
before he died. We left it undisturbed 
until the young were fledged, and then pre- 
served it, both on account of the wren’s 
odd choice and for the sake of the old coat 
which father had once worn. Did you ever 
notice, Arthur, the habits of birds in build- 
ing their houses? The rook builds his 
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nest of small sticks, lined with hay to make 
it soft, while the wood-pigeon prefers his 
without any lining. The martins build 
theirs of clay, like a mud wall, with bits of 
straw to hold together their work. They 
devote only their mornings to building, that 
their houses may have time to dry and 
harden in the sun.” 

“ How wise !”’ said Kitty. 
the birds such things ?” F 

“ Instinct,” said Arthur Blake. 

“ God,” said Willie, both in a breath. 

“Did you ever hear,” asked Arthur, 
“about the sparrows that took possession 
of a martin’s nest, and because they would 
not leave, the martins stopped up the en- 
trance to the nest and made them pris- 
oners ?” 

“No, indeed,” laughed Kitty; “was it 
really so?” 

“Yes, so I have read.” 

“TT think,” said Willie, “the covetous 
sparrows were well punished. They are 
presumptuous birds anyhow. But the skill 
of some birds is really wonderful. Here, 
girls, all of you look at this.” 

“O, O!” cried all in a breath; “is that 
a bird’s nest, and did a bird really make 
nee : 

“Yes, a tailor-bird made it. Uncle Wal- 
lace brought it from India. You see these 
two large leaves sewed together in the form 
of a bag? the nest is inside.” 

“Who sewed it ?” asked Fred. 

“Where did it get thread and needle?” 
screamed Kitty. 

“JT know,” said Charley. “It uses its 
bill for a needle and the fine fibers of the 
trees for thread.” 

While the dear children were enjoying 
this curiosity I discovered a nest among 
Willie’s collection about as large as & 
goose egg and as clear as isinglass. Before 
I could make my voice heard Charley and 
Fred had spied it too, and with a “hip, hip, 
hurrah !” the latter cried, “ Will, I say now, 
what is this? You don’t mean to say that 
a bird made that ?” 

“OQ, my beauty!” laughed Willie; “I do 
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assure you nothing else made it. Professor 
St. John gave me that when he lectured 
here a year ago. It came from the Island 
of Sumatra, and is the nest of the Indian 
swallow. It is made from the gum of the 


have thought it made of an animal jelly.” 

“How pretty it is,” said Caddy; ‘it 
looks good enough to eat.” 

“J suppose they are,” continued Willie; 
“at any rate, the Chinese eat them as a 
great Juxury. They will easily dissolve in 
water, and are valued much for soups. The 
little bird that makes it is only two inches 
and a quarter in length, and yet creates 
quite a commerce. One port alone exports 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 


one : 
arly of these edible birds’ nests 


pounds ye 
for food.” ; 
«J wish that J could taste one,” sighed 
Kitty- . 
«J ll give you something better, dear 
child,” said kind Mrs. Burr, and going into 


TE take the steamer at Sacra- 
mento, tired and dusty with our 
long ride over the mountains 
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cisco late in the evening. We 
are beset on all sides by hack-drivers and 
ressmen, but having chosen our hotel we 
are soon seated in a hack, and in a twinkle 
are at the Lick House. A good night’s 
rest, and we are ready to see the sights of 
this wonderful and novel city. 

Stepping into the street, our eyes first 
rest upon a fruit-stand. Tongue can not 
express the wonder, admiration, delight, 
and hunger with which we are filled as we 
saze spellbound at the beautiful sight before 
us. It is the first of July, and here are 
strawberries, peaches, pears, plums, grapes, 
apricots, nectarines, and figs. The passers- 
by smile upon us; we are jostled and 
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and plains, and reach San Fran- | 
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cedar, the Professor told me, though some | 
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the house she quickly returned with a large 
pitcher of milk and a generous plate of 
seed-cakes. This put the finishing touch 
to a very happy afternoon, and as Willie 
was very tired now his mother wheeled his 
big chair into the house, and the little folks 
dispersed. As they went down the walk 
Fred Somers shouted back, ‘ Will, con- 
sider me cured of depredating on Mr. and 
Mrs. Chaffinch, or any other of the bird 
species.” 

“ All right,” faintly answered Willie. As 
we laid him down upon the bed TF said, 
smoothing the rings of gold about his brow, 
Willie, you have done a good work to-day. 
None of the boys that were here to-day will 
steal birds’ nests any more, and I am going 
to send your chat to the readers of the 
‘Golden Hours ;”? may be it will be a use- 
ful hint to some other bright boy.” 

Willie looked up with such a pleased 
smile, but was so tired, poor boy, that I 
only kissed him and said ‘ good-night.” 


LIot-—_—_—_—_ 
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pushed on every side. We are on Mont- 
gomery-street, and that is San Francisco’s 
Broadway. We are “awful green,” as the 
boys would say. To see plums, red, pur- 
ple, green, and yellow, grapes of different 
colors in long, heavy clusters, and great 
purple figs on their bed of green leaves, 
and all of these arranged with an eye to 
beauty and taste, and then not to stare but 
to look composed—why, that is impossible. 

At length, with both hands full, we fall 
into the current and saunter on. Mont- 
gomery-street is the fashionable street ; 
this is the place for a promenade. There 
are very many fine stores on this street, a 
great many banks, and the principal hotels 
of the city. Men, women, and children 
hurry by us as if intent on some great 
work, and we seem to be the only ones 
who have nothing to do but to look. To 
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rest we betake ourselves to the Library | 


Rooms. Ascending the broad _ staircase 
the first door we reach is that of the chess- 
room. The door is ajar, so we take the 
liberty of looking in upon the players. 
Turning to the right a few steps we enter 
the general room. Here the books are re- 
ceived and given out. It is very 
somely furnished. Opening from this room 
is the ladies’ room. It is a beautiful little 
retreat, and one which the ladies seem to 
enjoy, as there are always a goodly number 
there. The carpet, easy chairs, and sofas 
are blue and drab. The table is covered 
with papers and magazines of every kind, 
but chief among them all “The Revolu- 
tion” claims a place here among women. 
We leave this room, and up another flight 
-of stairs find the museum. 

Next we visit the Bank of California. It 
is a beautiful building of blue limestone. 
It is on the corner of Sacramento and 
California streets. The windows are very 
large, and the curtains are always up. The 
gas is kept burning all night, so that every 
thing within can be plainly seen. We enter, 
and are surprised to see the number of 
men employed; all seem to be busy, too. 
There is plenty of gold and silver in sight ; 
you can gaze upon it if that will satisfy 
you. At one end of the room stands a 
Chinaman as a clerk, for this bank has the 
account of every “John” in the city. Pres- 
ently in walks one of our brethren, with his 
cue nearly hitting his heels, his queer 
shaped hat, long, loose blue blouse and 
awkward shoes. He wants to draw his 
money. After a little chattering’ and jab- 
bering his tin box is produced. John takes 
his money in silver because it makes more 
of a show. 

We follow him up Sacramento-street. 
Soon we are in the regular Chinese quar- 
ters. Here we see the men all dressed 
in the same manner as our friend. The 
women wear the blouse a little longer than 
the men. They also paint their cheeks 
bright-red. -Perhaps this fact acounts for 
the absence of paint upon the cheeks of 


hand- | 
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the San Francisco belles. (Pity we have 
no Chinese quarters in our Eastern cities.) 
The chief feature is the mode of dressing 
the hair. It is stiffened with some prepa- 
ration, then tied, and if it can be made to 
stand out from the head like a shingle it is 
considered very stylish; the aim being to 
make it as thin, stiff, and glossy as possi- 
ble. Back of the ear some bright flower 
is stuck, and with the ear-rings of different 
colored glass, our lady is dressed. The 
children wear their hair in cues nearly 
touching the ground, often braided down 
with colored silk to give the proper length. 

We glance in upon the men ironing, and 
watch them blowing the water, with which 
they have filled their mouths, over the 
clothes to sprinkle them. We watch others 
making cigars, and as all the men seem to 
be smoking, and the women, too, we con- 
clude that it must be a profitable business. 
In their groceries we see strange-looking 
vegetables, odd cakes, and a hog roasted 
whole, and we learn that it is kept basted 
with honey while being roasted. If jt suits 
you, John, we ’ve no objections. 

We remember that we have heard of 
their temples, so we search till we find one 
of them. We enter the back door and 
climb one pair of stairs, and pick our way 
among the Chinamen who are asleep on 
the floor—for their temple is the home of 
those who have just reached our land, and 
have as yet no other homes. Up another 
pair of stairs and we stand in the presence 
of Joss. Strange that we do not start and 
tremble, and cast ourselves at his feet; but 
he looks too simple and foolish to fear, too 
ugly to reverence; so, with our American 
impudence, we just look at him. A lamp 
is kept burning before him night and day; 
a dish of food for him to eat. At his feet 
is a mat, upon which the worshipers cast 
themselves to pray. When they have made 
their wants known they take the two stones 
which are on the altar and throw them 
upon the floor, and the way in which they 
fall signifies whether or not their prayers 
will be answered. The walls and the ceil- 
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ings are covered with figures and letters. 
Banners are hanging around. A_ great 
number of small idols are placed in a case. 
There are great vases filled with paper 
flowers. A drum, to amuse Joss with, we 
suppose, and a large umbrella to hold over 
him when he is carried in the processions. 
A nod to Joss and to all the little idols and 
we leave the temple. 

Another morning we are on our way to 
the sea-beach. Leaving the Nicholson 
pavement and the streets planked with 
pine, we reach the macadamized road, and 
after a delightful drive of six miles we are 
at the ocean. We drive along the smooth, 
hard beach for several miles, enjoying the 
sea-breeze and looking at the great waves 
that roll up, then slowly recede. We listen 
to their sad music and dream and muse, 
and, like little Paul, wonder “what they 
say.” Then the Seal Rocks must be seen. 
These are great rocks out in the sea which 
the seals claim for their own. As the sun 
becomes warm we can plainly see numbers 
of them climbing up and seeking the sun- 
niest spots. Others keep climbing up, and 
‘soon there is room for no more. Then a 
fight ensues; 4 pitching and scrambling 
for places 5 then a splash, and some weak 
one is thrown into the water, and off they 


tumble, besieged and besiegers. With the 
fighting, splashing, and bellowing, sealdom 


resents @ lively RGENG: Through it all 
onefoldsseal retains his place, paying no 
attention to the strife about him, only to 
let his voice be heard now and then. This 
one, we are told, is Ben Butler. He always 
comes up first, and if the weather is favor- 
able calls the others up. The sentinel 
stands on the highest point, ready to give 
the alarm in case there should be any need 
of it. The Seal Rocks are protected by 
Jaw. But our time is limited, so with a 
farewell look at the seals and a last, linger- 
ing look at the sea, we turn sadly away, 
and soon are in the city again. 
To those who are fond of visiting old 
churches “The Mission Dolores” is very 
inviting. It is situated in the south-east- 
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ern part of the city, and was built by the 
Spanish in 1778. The walls are adobe, but 
have been built over with brick. The roof 
is tiled. Over the door are the three bells, 
now silent, which almost a hundred years 
ago summoned the few people to service. 
Within nothing has been changed except 
the seats, which have been replaced by new 
ones. The ceiling and walls are roughly 
painted in gaudy colors. There are a few 
pictures in their cheap frames hanging 
around. There are several marble slabs 
along the sides of the room, each bearing 
the name and the date of the birth and 
death of a priest. The -little confession- 
boxes look very plain in comparison with 
those of our modern cathedrals. From the 
old musty church, which seems almost like 
a tomb to us, we pass into the grave-yard. 
Here many who were wont to meet in the 
old church now sleep. They who have 
listened so eagerly in the days long passed 
to hear the bells chime now are waiting for 
Some of the stones 
have fallen down. On the other side of 
the church is the monastery. The Catho- 
lics own a great deal of property in the 
city, all of it very valuable. ; 

The city is by no means level; many 
of the streets are laid out on the sides of 
the hills. If you are unaccustomed to up- 
and-down-hill walking you will think this is 
tiresome; but you are soon used to it, and | 
enjoy climbing up the hill. The air is so 
fresh and pure and the view so grand on 
the hill-tops. On a clear morning you can 
look over the lower part of the city, beyond 
the life and bustle, out upon the bay, and 
see the ships sailing out and in, and even 
see the Jand across the bay. These rising 
streets are built up mostly with private 
residences. Many of the dwelling-houses 
are frame, as these are considered safer in 
time of earthquake. There is an air of 
beauty and comfort about these houses that 
makes them worthy the name of home, 
They are built handsomely, and in every 
yard we see flowers and trees. Here, where 
trees are fully grown in three years, where 
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flowers bloom through Summer and Win- 
ter, it is an easy matter to make home 
seem attractive. 
and tend a pot of heliotrope or geranium 
all Winter, and feel amply repaid if a few 
blossoms appear; but here we sit in our 
room in the second story, and the helio- 
trope and geraniums, not in pots but planted 
in the yard, are climbing far above our 
windows. 
and the roses and other flowers grow and 
bloom in the open air. 


We in the East will nurse 


All through the Winter these 


One evening we were more sensibly than 


ever before impressed with the beauty and 
variety of the ‘fruit here. A 
placed on the table which was the most 
beautiful one we have ever seen. 
the size of a small apple, of almost every 
color, great luscious pears and peaches, 
and magnificent bunches of grapes hanging 
gracefully from the top. Green leaves were 
placed here and there as relief to the brill- 
iant colors of the different fruits. 
of grapes hung from the sides of the dish ; 
the base was.formed of leaves and fruits. 
We can not describe it so as to give an 
idea of its beauty; to know and feel the 
full beauty one must see. 
arrange fruit or flowers as the California 
lady can. 
the price, and found that the dish with four 
beautiful melons did not cost quite two 
dollars. 
twenty dollars for such a dish with which 
to grace her table on some special oc- 
casion. 


dish was 


Plums 


Clusters 


No one can 


We, filled with wonder, asked 


A lady at home would have given 
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San Francisco does not present that new - 
appearance one would look for ina city but 
twenty years old. It is closely built up. 
Many of the streets are paved with Nichol- 
son pavement, and the street cars are run- 
ning in every direction. In the new parts 
of the city we see great sand-hills; these 
are being removed and the sand taken to 
fill in the bay. Formerly the bay extended 
to Montgomery-street, but now several 
streets lie between, of “made ground,” as 
it is called; and yet there are many lots 
marked off which are to be filled in. This 
“made ground” is much feared in an earth 
quake, as the shock is more severe there. 
As soon as the sand has been removed s0 
as to make a lot level, it is covered with 
clay to keep the loose sand from drifting 
Over it again. 

Then there is the dry dock, cut from 
solid rock. It is four hundred and twenty 
feet long, and can receive the largest vessel. 
The gates are opened to receive the water, 
then the ship sails in and the gates are 
shut. The water is pumped out by steam, 
leaving the ship ready for the workmen. — 

The temperature is nearly equal all the 
There seems to be so much life and 
freshness in the atmosphere, and we do not 
tire soon, though we are always going, for 
there is very much here to be seen an 
heard. Nature’s books are pleasant ones 
to study, wherever they may be; but here, 
where such beauty and novelty are placed 
before us, we can not leave the books ur 
opened, but long to study them forever, 


THE COMPLAINT OF BLANCHE. 


— 


O, KITTENS, listen to my tale— 

I will not long address you, 
Lest the afflictions I relate 

Too deeply might depress you. 


My story will itself unfold, 
Its wholesome moral teaching ; 
Sometimes experience does more 
Than words of solemn preaching. 


This lesson I would fain impart, 
That indolence and beauty 
Can give no peace like homely worth 

With industry and duty. 


I was a kitten, sleek and fair, 
Just turned of three months old, 

And whiter than the driven snow, 
As I have since been told, 
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They say I had a graceful form 
When springing up the trees 
To catch the robins and blue-jays, 

To torture at my ease. 


My residence was in a town 
Some distance up the river, 

The like of which for pleasantness 
I shall again see never. 


Four little children lived with me, 
With whom by night I slept, 

While through the day my playmate was 
A dog, their mother kept. 


Behind the house there flowed a creek ; 
That was not much to me— 

- Icould not swim—but daily drank 

A certain quantity. 


But O! stretched out in wide extent 
Before the very door, 

There lay a lovely buckwheat field 
With blossoms covered o’er. 


’T is for this flowery field I mourn, 
In which the hours I passed 

In catching grasshoppers and mice 
Were far too bright to last. 


Returning from the buckwheat field 
One day in wondrous glee, 

Two ladies, with my beauty pleased, 
Stood still to look at me. 


I could not help my graceful air— 
Alas ! I wish I could— 

And as I bounded through the fence 
Too much I understood. 


I heard the words, “ How beautiful !” 
Quick to the house I went— 

«Emma must have that cat: Thinks I, 
Never with my consent. 


I will not mention all they said, 
TT was of too flatt’ring nature ; 
As I rushed down the cellar stairs 
They cried, “The graceful creature !” 


Those words, yet ringing in my ears, 
Sound like my funeral knell, 

For from that hour to hope, and joy, 
And peace I bade farewell. 


Day after day the ladies came 
And earnestly entreated, 

Until at last they gained their point— 
The bargain was completed. 

Vor. II1.—30 


But when they came to take me home, 
And hunted me all over, 

They little knew Id hide myself, 
On purpose, under cover. 


They called me—* Kitty! pussy! puss !” 
I heard them all the while, 

But lay secure until they tried 
The children to beguile. 


By dint of silver I was caught— 
The children knew my place— 

But O, the bitter tears they shed 
In their last fond embrace ! 


In meekness I endured it all— 
A captive borne away ; 

I neither bit nor scratched my foes 
As some cats do, they say. 


Three days of my eventful life 
In misery then dragged on, 

And then my mistress carried me 
To this enormous town. 


But here my sufferings to describe 
My strongest efforts fail ; 

Were I to tell you only half 
»T would be a mournful tale. 


It is my beauty—wretched gift— 
That still destroys my peace ; 
Restraints are put upon me which 

Continually increase. 


I dare not gambol in the yard 
Lest I should soil my feet, 

Or else commit the heinous crime— 
Run out the alley gate! 


They tell me, too, that catching mice 
Or trying to catch rats 

Is work that kittens must not do, 
But only cross old cats, 


My mistress has a brother, who 
Shows me some friendly care, 
But even he gets vexed sometimes 

Because I shed my hair. 


I would not willfully leave hairs 
Upon his coat or vest, 

For he has often played with me 
When I’ve been much depressed. 


{ may not go up Stairs and take 
A pleasant nap alone, 

Because ‘‘ Miss Mary’s flowers are there, 
And I might knock them down !”? 


a 
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she had brought it for her. 
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*T is true, I’ve looked at them and thought 
I’d love to do it dearly, 

And that it is not done she owes 
To my forbearance merely. 


(But as forbearance yet has failed 
To soothe my wretched lot, 

To-morrow after Church she ’ll find 
A broken flower-pot.) 


I’d bear all this, but only think, 
I’m not allowed to go 

And play with neighbor Wilson’s cat— 
The only cat I know! 


Only this very afternoon 
I watched my chance and ran 
When the yard gate was opened by 
The careless baker’s man 3 


LUCY AND 


UCY’S mother died when she 
was a baby. She lived with 
her kind aunt, who loved her 
dearly, and who tried in every 

) way to supply‘a mother’s place 

to her. From morning to night Lucy’s 
merry voice filled the house with music ; 
put when her aunty had the headache, and 
she was very ill, no one moved with so 
light a step or spoke in softer, quieter 
tones. It was Lucy’s kind little hands that 
brought in the toast and tea and arranged 
them invitingly on the table by the bedside, 
while in her sweet and winning way she 
begged her to eat only a little piece, because 
Then, with 
noiseless steps, she would remove the tea- 
things, and drawing the curtains and shut- 
ting out the sunlight, that aunty might have 
a refreshing sleep, would climb up in the 
old-fashioned window-seat, and there, de- 
mure little nurse that she was, patiently 
await the invalid’s awakening. She was so 
good and sweet a child, so warm-hearted 
and affectionate, so kind and gentle to 
every one, that her uncle called her his 
little sunbeam. It was she who placed his 
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But just as I’d begun to play 
And show my graceful shape, 

I found my cruel mistress had 
Discovered my escape. 


I was again brought back, to be 
Made at her will to bow, 

But ever since they brought me home 
I guess they ’ve heard me m’yow. 


This is enough ; the trials which 
Attend my situation, 

*T would puzzle any cat to bear 
With proper resignation. 


And O, the ugliest puss on earth 
Far better had I been, 

Than live, a beauteous slave, to see 
The ills that I have seen! - 
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slippers by the grate, and drew his arm- 
chair, and ran up-stairs for aunty’s thimble, 
and took a hundred nameless little steps to 
save her aunty trouble. Then, too, she 
spoke kindly to the servants, never order- 
-ing them as many children do, but always” 
saying “ Please” and “I thank you.” Do 
you wonder that she was happy, and that 
every body loved her? 

The true secret of happiness lies in trys 
ing to be useful. Even children can make 
themselves useful in numberless ways, and — 
add greatly to the comfort and pleasure of — 
those with whom they live. I would not 
have you think that Lucy was a perfect 
child, for this was by no means the case. 
Perfect children are sometimes found in 
story-books, but they do not-have an actual 
existence in this sinful world. But Lucy, 
young as she was, had begun to love the 
Savior, and she daily asked him in her 
simple, childish way that he would give her 
a new heart and help her to obey him in 
all things, that when she died she might go 
to live with him and her dear mamma in 
the paradise above. Sa 

Lucy was very kind to dumb animals, 


: Lucy and her Aunt. 


If Kitty was frightened or in distress she 
alwas ran to Lucy for protection. Fido 
would look up to her with as much affec- 
tion in his great brown eyes as a dumb 
animal is capable of showing. And when 
she patted him on the head, or nestled 


down among his shaggy locks, he would 
put his huge paw on her arm and wag his 
tail with a satisfied air that showed his 
appreciation of her gentle and affectionate 
treatment. 

One day Lucy brought in some flowers 
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to her aunt, which she had been gathering, 
and with a sunny smile she said, “I have 
been thinking, Aunty, that I have found a 
golden key that unlocks every body’s heart 
to me. Can you guess what it is, Aunty?” 

Her aunt smiled and shook her head. 

“Tt is only one little word—‘ please.’ 
If I say, ‘Please give me a piece of bread 
and butter, Nora,’ she says, ‘Yes, miss,’ 
and takes her hands out of the suds and 
goes and gets it at once. John says she is 
cross, but she is never cross to me. I 
think one reason is because I try not to 
vex her. Sometimes John tells her to get 
his slippers that very minute, no matter 
what she is doing, and she answers back in 
loud and angry words, and John says she 
is the crossest person he ever saw. Don’t 
you think, Aunty, if John used the golden 
key she would be kind and pleasant to 
him too ?’ 


—————-051-—__. 


THE HEBREW BOYS.* 


LONG procession might have 
been seen, once upon a time, 
winding its way toward the gates 
of one of the royal cities of the 
East. The king’s troops were 
returning from their battles, and 
iney brought with them proofs of their 
victories, not only in rich spoils of gold 
and silver, but in many heart-broken cap- 
tives, whom they were leading to a future 
life-time of slavery. 

Among the captives were four boys, who, 
when the procession reached the city, were 
chosen from among the other children to 
be cared for and educated as the future 
ornaments of the king’s court. They were 
selected because of their healthy appear- 
ance, their beauty, and their intelligence. 
These four boys were very glad that they 
were to be together, and they became 
warmly attached to each other. They were 


* See frontispiece. 
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“Yes, my love; and if they srould (bate 
remember that ‘a soft answer turneth away — 
wrath,’ and act accordingly, I think there 
would very soon cease to be harsh words 
between them. There are few persons sO” 
thoroughly bad that they can not be won 
by kindness. Even dumb animals are not 
insensible to its influence. If you should 
beat Fido, or speak sharply to him, do you 
think he would show the same affection for 
you that he now does? If my little girl 
will always keep in her possession the — 
precious golden key which she has been so _ 
fortunate as to find thus early she will 
never want friends, and in trying to make — 
those around her happy will insure a never- 
failing source of happiness herself.” Ag 

Dear little readers, do you not each de- 
sire to secure this beautiful golden key — 
which Lucy so prized, and whose magic in- 
fluence made her happy and beloved? 


treated with great kindness; but the boy 
Daniel, whom we may imagine to have 
been the eldest, as he certainly was a sort 
of captain of the group, soon say that the — 
intention was to train them up as heathen © 
children, prepared to take their places aftet- 
ward at the court of a heathen king. This — 
intelligent, noble, and pious boy was not at 
all carried away by the lordly magnificence 
around him and the splendid banquets — 
which were set before him; but he formed — 
a secret purpose in his heart that, come 
what would or what might, he would be 
faithful to the Lord Jehovah, the God of 
his fathers from generation to generation, 
the God in whose pure and loving service 
he had probably been trained from earliest 
infancy at his mother’s knee, This was 
his resolution ; but how was it to be carried 
into effect? 

The words “I can’t” are not in the 
Christian dictionary, at least where doing 
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right is concerned, and for him, in this first 
launching upon the rough waves of a 
troublesome world, special help had been 
provided. His rare gifts both of body and 


of heart and a hero’s fixedness of purpose, 
seem already to have pleased Ashpenaz, 
the nobleman to whose care and authority 
the young captives had been committed, 
and the tokens of favor, even tender love, 
that Daniel had already received from him, 
encouraged him to ask a most unusual 
favor of his indulgent master. It was that 
he and his boy-companions might be ex- 
cused from partaking of the costly dainties 
and liquors which had been allotted for 
their use. 

Child as he was, he understood the 
double danger which attached to this daily 
banqueting—the danger that, among the 
numerous artificial dishes of a royal table, 
he should be betrayed into partaking of 
that which was forbidden to be eaten by 
the law of his own land; and, secondly, 
that in feasting constantly upon these luxu- 
ries as his daily fare he should become 
wrapped Up, like some of the wretched 
idolaters around him, in the degrading 
pleasures of the table. 

Ashpenaz was evidently unwilling to re- 
fuse his favorite one of the first petitions 
he had ever made to him, and yet the boy 
had asked a favor not easily granted. He 
explained to him that positively to disobey 
the king’s orders in this one point would 
endanger his own head being struck from 
his shoulders. If, as he said, these boys 
should appear in bad health from the poor- 
ness of their diet, inquiries would be made, 
and when his disobedience became known, 
jt would be as much as his life was worth. 
It seems that Daniel did not wish to urge 
the point further with Ashpenaz himself, 
but he took the first opportunity of speak- 
ing to Melzar, the steward, who, I suppose, 
undertook the general superintendence of 
the meals. Speaking for his three com- 
panions as well as for himself, he said, 
“Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten 


of mind, united with a child-like singleness | 


days, and let them give us pulse to eat and 
water to drink. Then let our countenances 
be looked upon before thee, and the coun- 
tenances of the children that eat of the por- 
tion of the king’s meat, and as thou seest 
deal with thy servants.” This very simple 
and reasonable proposal could scarcely be 
refused. On the following morning their 
own homely fare of cold water and beans 
was placed before them instead of a fine 
repast, with the promise of nothing else— 
beans and water, or water and beans, for 
the next week and a half for certain, and if 
it suited their health, for the next three 
years. : 

What would you have thought of the 
prospect? I doubt whether to any of us, 
young or old, it would sound very inviting ; 
to boys, probably between the ages of four- 
teen and fifteen, it must have been a real 
and a serious give up. Just try to picture 
to yourself how you would like to renounce 
all chance of good things of this sort for 
three years to come. Good-by for three 
years to cakes and candies, pies and jellies, 
to soup, and fowl, and pickles, and meat 
of all sorts, and nothing instead but boiled 
beans or baked beans, bean bread or bean 
pudding and cold water! I must repeat 
again that I don’t know any one, even of 
the most exalted feelings, to whom it would 
not be a painful effort, and to a boy of that 
age perhaps one of the most painful that 
could be made. 

Daniel made it—made it entirely of his 
own accord; nay, begged hard, tried his 
best to get permission to carry it out when 
there seemed to be some difficulty in the 
way. And pray observe why. He gave 
up every thing nice simply because he was 
afraid of being tempted of doing wrong. 
We had purposed in his heart that he 
would not defile himself in this new, diffi- 
cult palace-life. Sin stains, blackens the 
heart. He felt that his daily feasting would 
draw him into sin; therefore he resolved 
to give it up altogether. No half-measures 
for him; the boy’s mind was made up, 
and what he did he would do in thorough 
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earnest. He would not touch one of the 
royal dainties .if his master would consent 
to it; no, not for three years to come. 

The fact was, he had learned the truth 
which we have been taught by a short text, 
but which had never been written as a text 
in his days—“ Blessed,” that is, happy, 
“are the pure in heart.” He understood 
that to get and to keep a pure heart was 
wore pleasure than to have his choice of 
good things to eat, and because he saw he 
could not have them both he gave up the 
smaller to make sure of the greater. Fa- 
mous as he afterward was for wisdom, I 
believe that in all his life he never showed 
himself much wiser than in his boyish 
resolution—the secret purpose of his heart 
that he would not defile himself. 

Thank God! we are not in the midst of 
idolaters; and yet I believe there is not a 
boy or girl in this country who does not 
need in this to copy Daniel’s resolution. 

Like him, dear children, set yourselves 
faithfully to resist all that is sinful, and 
resolve, with God’s help, that however 
much you are tempted you will not defile 
yourself. ‘To be pure-minded will not come 
without trying, and that prayerfully; per- 
haps not without firm, steady, difficult, self 
denial like Daniel’s—a determination not 
to ¢ouch that by which you might be de- 
filed—not to come near it, or lead you near 
it for one moment, but, in the striking 
words of the Proverbs, to “avoid it, pass 
not by it, and turn away.” 

But we must not quite forget the hero of 
our story. We have said that he obtained 
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2) > HOUGH the moths are closely 
related to the butterflies, they 
differ from them in several par- 
ticulars. The moths fly in the 
night and in the morning and 
evening twilight, while’the butterflies fly in 
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a consent to his strange request from the — 
steward, Melzar. The four children were 
proved ten days upon the diet of their 
choice, and at the end of that time their 
countenances appeared fairer and fatter in 
flesh than all the children which ate the 
king’s meat. God’s blessing had been on 
the child-like but noble scheme; it fully 
succeeded ; the wine and meat which they 
dreaded were no more forced upon them, 
but their own simple fare was provided for 
them in its stead. And how did so poora 
style of living answer for the severe studies 
in which they were engaged? “God gave 
them knowledge and skill in all learning 
and wisdom, and Daniel had understanding 
in all visions and dreams.” 

Time rolled on; the three years passed 
away, and at the close of their exile their 
master, Ashpenaz, brought in the favorite, 
and the three friends who were to him as 
brothers, into the dread royal presence. 
The mighty monarch of Babylon com- 
muned with them intimately, and among a 
large number—fifty or sixty of these cap- 
tive boys were usually trained at once in 
the establishment attached to the palace— _ 
none were found like the Jewish exiles; 
therefore they were selected for offices 
about the king’s person. And in all mat- 
ters of wisdom and understanding that the 
king inquired of them, he found them ten 
times better than all the magicians and 
astrologers that were in all his realm. They 
proved that ‘‘Godliness hath the promise 
of the life that now is and of that which is 
to come.” 


the daytime and in the hottest sunshine. 
When the moths alight and are at rest they 
keep their wings flat, and the upper ones 
cover and conceal the lower ones, and thus 
the wings are more or less sloping, like the 
roof of a building ; but when the butterflies 


alight they hold their wings erect, thus 
showing the underside of the wings instead 
of the upper side; and the butterflies have 
slender, thread-like antenna, which are 
knobbed at the end, while the antennz of 
the moths are variously formed, but are 
never knobbed at the end. Another differ- 
ence between the moths and the butterflies 
is, that while the butterfly larve do not 
form any covering to protect the chrysalis, 
the larvee of nearly all kinds of moths make 
a silken shell—called a cocoon—in which 
the chrysalis is sheltered and pro- 
tected. And all the silk of the world 
comes from the cocoons or silken 
shells which these little creatures spin 


around themselves when they go into 


the pupa state. 
aie interesting to know how the 


caterpillar can spin this beautiful silk. 
Within its body are two long bags 
which hold a sticky fluid; these bags 
connect with a little tube which ends 
in the middle of the lower lip of the 
caterpillar 5 and when the caterpillar 
wishes to spin he makes this fluid 
flow out of the little tube, and as soon 
as it comes to the air it hardens into a 
silken thread. ; 

Very many years ago silk was be- 
lieved by some people to be a downy 
fleece which grew upon trees, and it 
was worth its weight in gold. It was 
sometimes woven with golden threads, 
and often most beautifully embroid- 
ered with gold. It was so rare and 
costly an article that even the Empe- 
ror Aurelian refused his Empress a robe 
of silk on account of its great expense; 
and James the First, King of Scotland, was 
obliged to borrow of an earl a pair of silk 
stockings, in order that he might appear 
upon a certain occasion dressed in a style 
befitting a king! But rare and costly as 
this beautiful silk was, the extravagant 
Julius Caesar covered the stage of the the- 
ater with a silken carpet. 

Silk is now sO common that it is worn in 
some form by almost every person. It has 
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been manufactured for many hundred years. 
More than four thousand years ago the 
Chinese knew and made use of the silk- 
worm, or caterpillar, and long before the 
time when silk was sold for its weight in 
gold, and even before it was known at all 
in Rome, many of the poor people of China 
were clothed with it. From China the silk- 
,worm was carried into Persia and India; 
but the mode of rearing it and of obtaining 
the silk was not known in Europe until 
hundreds of years later. 


THE SILK-WORM IN ITS VARIOUS STAGES. 


About thirteen hundred years ago two 
monks, missionaries in India, having watched 
the process of silk-making, procured some 
of the eggs, and, concealing them in hollow 
canes, hastened with them to Constantino- 
ple, where they soon multiplied, and from 
whence they were carried into other coun- 
tries, so that now vast numbers are raised 
in Italy, France, Spain, Russia, and in 
other parts of the world; and many thou- 
sands of people are employed in feeding 
and in taking care of the caterpillars, and 
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in winding the silk from the cocoons upon 
reels, and getting it ready to be made up 
into skeins or bundles, and thousands more 
are employed in the great manufactories, 
where it is woven into ribbons and webs 
of silk, satin, and velvet. 

My young readers may, perhaps, like to 
know more of the natural history of the 
silk-worm moth, and of the way in which it 
is taken care of and its silk obtained, for it 
is almost entirely from the larve of one 
kind of moth that we get the silk of com- 
merce. The egg from which the cater- 
pillar hatches is oval in shape, of a yellow- 
ish color, and in size is about as large as a 
mustard seed; and the little creature itself 
is at first only about one-tenth of an inch 
in length, but as it spends almost all of the 
time in eating, except when about to change 
its skin, it grows very rapidly, and in the 
course of five or seven weeks attains its 
full size as a caterpillar. Like all other 
caterpillars, it changes its skin several 
times before it is full grown. It feeds upon 
the leaves of the mulberry-tree, and during 
its caterpillar life it eats of these many 
thousand times its own weight. It will 
also eat the leaves of the maple, oak, pear, 
and some others, together with those of 
the raspberry and the wild rose, for a short 
time, but it does not thrive well upon them, 
and in those countries where silk-worms 
are raised for their silk the mulberry-tree 
alone is cultivated for their food. The | 
young caterpillars are fed twice a day with 
fresh and dry leaves, and they are treated 
with the greatest care. They are so tender 
that they can not be taken up with the 
fingers and placed upon the leaves, but 
‘they must be moved by means of a soft 
feather or a delicate camel’s-hair brush. 
These little creatures can spin as soon as 
they can crawl, and wherever they move 
they are seen to mark their way by a silken 
thread. When full grown the silk-worms 
or caterpillars are from three to three and 
one-half inches long, and of a pale-green 
color, with darker markings and a black 
head. They are now seen to crawl about 
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as if in search of some place in which to 
make their cocoons, and the people who — 
take care of these little insects almost — 
always place near them some twigs or 
brush upon which they may creep, and to 
which they may attach their cocoons; or 
they place near each one a rolled paper, or 
something hollow, into which it may crawl 
and to which it may attach its silken 
threads. ~ 

When the caterpillar begins to make its” 
cocoon it first spins a loose covering of 
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floss-silk ; within this it spins a finer silk, 
the threads of which it glues together with 
a sort of gum; and the inside is lined with | 
silk more delicate still, and glued more 
firmly together, and thus the little chnysalis. 
within the cocoon is sheltered from cold, and 
wind, and rain. It takes about four days 
to spin the cocoon, which, when finished, is 
of a yellowish-white color, and from an 
inch to an inch and a half in length, The 
caterpillar within now changes to a chrysa- 
lis, in which state it remains from two to 
eight weeks, according to the temperature | 
in which it is placed. In a warm room, of 
in a warm climate, the moth comes forth 
much sooner than it does when kept in & 
cold room or when the climate is cold. 
The silk-worm moth expands about two 
inches, and is grayish or yellowish-white in 
color, and soon after it comes forth lays its 
three hundred to five hundred littte eggs, 


and in a few hours 
dies. Butas the moth 
bites its way out of the 
cocoon and breaks the 
threads of silk in com- 
ing forth, thus render- 
ing them useless to 
man, those cocoons 
from which the silk is 
to be wound are not 
allowed to remain till 
the time for the moth 
to eat its way out, but 
they are placed in a 
warm oven in order 
to kill the insect, and 
then the cocoons may be kept for any 
length of time, and the silk wound off 
whenever it is convenient to do so. 

Fach cocoon yields about a thousand 
feet of silk, and it requires from two hun- 
dred to three hundred cocoons for a pound 
of silk. To wind the silk from the cocoons 
they are first placed in warm water to 
soften the gum; the silken threads are then 
passed through a series of eyelets, which 
takes off still more of the gum, and before 


reaching the reel the several threads are 


united into one. 
In the woods and groves of our country 


there are several very large moths which 
belong to the silk-worm family. Some of 
these, as the Cecropia, the Luna, and the 
Polyphemus, expand five or six inches, and 
the Promethea expands four inches. They 
appear in June. Their caterpillars make 
very large silky cocoons, and the threads 
of silk of which they are composed are 
very much stronger than those of the com- 
mon silk-worm, but, so far as we know, 
only one of these—the Polyphemus—makes 
a cocoon that can easily be unwound. It 
ig believed by those who have closely 
‘studied this moth and its cocoon that it 
may sometime be very useful in helping to 
furnish the world with silk. 

The large and beautiful Promethea moth 
is brown, with a drab border to its wings, 
which are also prettily marked with wavy 
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lines of red and white. The caterpillar 
feeds upon the leaves of the sassafras and 
wild cherry trees. It is of a pale-green 
color, with yellow feet, head, and tail, and 
its body is marked with red, yellow, and 
blue warts. Before changing into a chrys- 
alis, in which state it is to stay all Winter, 
the caterpillar fastens to the twig with many 
silken threads the leaf which is to serve as 
a cover to its cocoon, so that it may not fall 
to the ground with the other leaves in 
Autumn; then it spins its cocoon on the 
upper side of the leaf; bending over the 
edges so as to cover and conceal it, and 
there it safely swings through all the storms 
and winds of Winter. The cocoon itself 
is only about an inch in length, and it is so 
closely and cunningly wrapped up by the 
sides of the leaf that its existence might 
not be suspected by any one unemihen 
with the habits of this moth, and the silken 
cord by which the leaf is fastened to the 
twig is so strong that it is almost impossi- 
ble to break it. 

In the larva state moths are very de- 
structive creatures, for almost every sub- 
stance that is not mineral is eagerly de- 
voured by one or more kinds. One of the 
kinds which feed upon our fruit and shade- 
trees is called the canker-worm ; and some- 
times so many of these caterpillars are 
feeding upon a tree that they eat every leaf,. 
and the tree looks as though it had been 
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scorched by fire. These caterpillars appear 
about the time the leaves begin to unfold, 
and they hatch four clusters of little eggs, 
which were placed upon the tree by the 
parent moth at various times in and since 
the Autumn previous. At first they only 
pierce the leaves with small holes, but 
before they are full grown they have eaten 
almost every part except the rib and veins. 
When not eating they lie on the under side 
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of the leaves. In about four weeks they 
reach their full growth, an inch in length. 
They are now ready to change into chrys- 
alides, so they spin their way down to the 
ground, into which they enter to the depth 
of two or three inches, and, each making a 
little cavity, soon pass into the pupa state. 
There they remain until after the first 
Autumn frosts, when they begin to come 
forth as moths, continuing to do so when- 
ever the weather is mild enough throughout 
the remainder of the Autumn and Winter, 
but they rise in the greatest numbers in 
the Spring. They come out of the ground 
mainly in the night. The females have no 
wings, and so they can not fly, but they 
crawl up the nearest trees and soon begin 
to lay their eggs, depositing them in clus- 
ters of sixty to one hundred or more. . 

Another very destructive caterpillar is 
called the apple-tree worm. It is often 
seen in neglected orchards and on wild 
cherry-trees. This kind lives in colonies, 
which often contain many hundreds, and 
which shelter themselves under a tent or 
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web. These little caterpillars also hatch — 
about the time the leaves are unfolding, — 
and very soon they begin to form a silken 
web between the forks of the branches; as 
they grow they enlarge this web by sur 
rounding it with new layers of silk. They 
feed twice each day, once in the forenoon 
and once in the afternoon, and return to 
their tent when they have finished eating; 
and in crawling from one twig or branch 
to another they spin a silken thread, which 
serves to guide them on their way back. 
When they have eaten all the leaves upon 
the tree where their nest is, they crawl down 
its trunk, spinning as they go, and feed 
upon the plants that grow around the roots 
of the tree; they remain in their webs at 
noon and in stormy weather. About the 
middle of June they reach their full growth, 
and they then leave the tree, separate, and 
wander about for a time, and at length, in 
some sheltered spot—under the bark of 
trees or under boards—spin their pretty 
silken cocoons. These are oval and loosely 
woven, and the meshes are filled with a 
thin paste, which, when dry, is a yellow 
powder. The moths appear about the first 
of July, and in the warm Summer evenings, 
when the windows are open and the lamps 
lighted, they come into our rooms and fly 
around the light, often so close as to burn 
their pretty wings. They are of a reddish- 
brown color, and on each fore-wing there 
are two oblique whitish lines. 

Other kinds of moths often do much 
injury to our woolens and furs; these are 
the delicate, little silvery-looking moths 
which we see flying about the rooms in 
early Spring. They are the smallest of 
the Lepidopters, and they enter through 
cracks into closets, drawers and. chests, 
and get under the edges of carpets, and 
into the folds of curtains and blankets and 
there deposit their eggs. In a warm room 
these eggs hatch in about two weeks, and 
the tiny caterpillars begin to gnaw what- 
ever is within reach. Out of some of the 
fragments they make little cases for them- 
selves to live in, lining these little cases 
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with finest silk. As the little creature 
grows and the case becomes too small, he 
enlarges it by cutting slits in the side and 
weaving in more threads. ‘These little 
cases, which serve as covers for their ten- 
der bodies, they drag about with them 
wherever they crawl When full grown 
they change to chrysalids or pup, and 
soon again change to the little moths with 
beautiful fringed wings, with which all are 


familiar. 


DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH. 


The death’s-head moth has received its 
name from having on its breast somewhat 
the appearance of a human skull. It is a 
very large kind of moth, the wings measur- 
ing sometimes more than five inches in 
extent. When taken into the hand it makes 


LILy gave a party, 
And her little playmates all, 
Gayly dressed, came in their best 
To dance at Lily’s ball. 


Little Quaker Primrose 
Sat and never stirred, 

And, except in whispers, 
Never spoke a word. 


Tulip fine and Dahlia 

Shone in silk and satin ; 
Learned old Convolvulus 

Was tiresome with his Latin. 


Snowdrop nearly fainted 
Because the room was hot, 

And went away before the rest 
With sweet Forget-me-not. 
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a singular kind of noise by striking its 
palpi against the tongue, and the noise has 
been compared to the soft squeaking of a 
mouse. It is very common in England, 
and creates a good deal of superstition 
among the common and ignorant people. 
Another very interesting family of little 
moths is that of the leaf-rollers. These 
have the fore-wings very prettily banded 


and striped, and sometimes they are adorned. 


with brilliant spots that shine like gold and 
silver. They get the name of leaf-rollers 
from the habits of the larvae. These curl 
up the edges of leaves and fasten them 
with threads of silk, leaving the ends of 


‘the rolls open, and in these little rolls they 


find both home and food. : 
There are hundreds of other kinds of 
Lepidopters as beautiful and as interesting 
as these, and if we would see them in their 
full beauty and learn their interesting habits 
we must seek for them in the woods and 
fields, in the orchards and gardens, and 
watch them living, for it is only in doing 
this that we really begin to appreciate these 
wonderful creations—the butterflies and 


moths. 


——qMeo-————— 


LILY’s (BALE: 


Pansy danced with Daffodil, 
Rose with Violet, 

Silly Daisy fell in love 
With pretty Mignonnette. 


And when the dance was over 
They went down stairs to sup, 
And each had a taste of honey-cake 

With dew in a buttercup. 


And all were dressed to go away 
Before the set of sun; 

And Lily said ‘ Good-by,” and gave 
A kiss to every one. 


And before the moon, or a single star 
Was shining overhead, 

Lily and all her little friends 
Were fast asleep in bed. 
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THOUGHTLESS WORDS. 


SOE 


NE day while Mrs. Jones was 
seated in the nursery, making 
some pretty garment for one of 
the younger children and watch- 
ing over them while at play—the 
nurse having gone home for a day or two 
to take care of her mother, who was very 
sick—Fred came rushing in, with flushed 
cheeks and an excited manner, exclaiming, 
“ Mother, I won’t stand it any longer! Joe 
Smith carried off my spelling-book this 
morning. I lost time hunting for it, feeling 
sure that I had put it in my desk, and 
never supposed that any one could be so 
mean as to take it out without asking for 
it. The consequence was I missed doing 
the last problem in my algebra before going 
up with the class; and, provoking enough, 
it was the very one put to me to work out 
on-the black-board.” 

“Why, Fred, what is all this excitement 
about? You talk so fast that I hardly un- 
derstand half you are saying,” replied his 
mother in a calm way to quiet him. “ How 
do you know that it was Joe Smith who 
carried off your spelling-book ?” 

“Because, I saw the mean sneak slip it 
back into my desk when he thought I was 
not looking. It was while I was up to the 
board to work out the problem, and failed 
on his account.” 

“There, Fred, that is enough. Sit down 
till you cool off a little, and then we will talk 
the matter over. See, you have frightened 
your little sister Susie by your angry looks.” 

Naturally a thoughtful boy, and loving 
his sister very dearly, he felt ashamed to 
see how she had shrunk from him with 
frightened looks instead of running up for 
a kiss, as she always did on his return 
from school. He saw, too, that he had 
been disrespectful to his mother, by the 
abrupt manner he had entered the room to 
complain of Joe without having greeted her 
first. 


He sat down as she directed him to, 
thinking it all over; then in a pleasant way 
said, “ Well, mother, I believe I have 
cooled off some. I did come in in rather 
hot haste, and am sorry for it now.” 

His mother, pleased with his frank con- 
fession, said she was ready to listen to any 
grievance he had. 

Fred, after giving Susie a kiss and taking 
her on his lap, for, seeing his face having a 
more sunny expression, she had run up to 
him to be petted, related in a more col- 
lected manner the incident of the morning. 

Mrs. Jones felt sorry for her son, for she 
knew how ambitious he was about his 
algebra, hoping to get the prize at the close 
of the term. She knew, too, that he was” 
methodical in having “a place for every 
thing and every thing in-its place,” so he 
could lay his hands upon any thing he 
wanted in a moment; and to such a boy it 
would be an annoyance to have his desk 
meddled with by another. Still she did 
not like the manner in which he had spoken 
of Joe Smith, nor did she wish to encour- 
age him in hasty words, and especially dis- 
approved his calling Joe “mean” and “a 
sneak” without really knowing what had 
induced him to take the book. So she 
reproved her son for this, and then told 
him how very poor Joe’s mother was, and 
that perhaps he had no book of his own. 

“Well, any way he might have asked for 
mine.” 

“That is true, my son; but suppose he 
had not time to do so. You may not have 
been by your desk when he wanted to ask 
for it, and so thought it would be no harm 
to take it just for a few moments, Chil- 
dren, and I am sorry to say grown people 
too, are not as conscientious in borrowing 
or returning books as they ought to be. 
Then, too,” she asked, “were you not a 
little in fault in losing time hunting for the 
spelling-book when you knew the algebra 


was to be next in order? Joe, no doubt, 
knew your class in spelling did not come 
till later, and that you would have plenty 
of time to look over the lesson after he had 
recited.” 
Fred acknowledged that his dear mother 
might be right, and that perhaps Joe did 
not mean any harm. He felt ashamed 
when he recalled the angry words he had 
spoken to Joe after school before all the 
rest of the boys, making the poor fellow 
feel ashamed at being called “mean” and 
“a sneak.” He remembered, too, that Joe 
did not answer back, but looked pale and 
sad as he went out of the school-yard, 
where the rest lingered to play ball. 
The more he thought over it the more 
truly sorry Fred felt. Being a frank, gen- 
erous-hearted boy, he saw that it was him- 
self who had been mean to speak to Joe as 
he did before all the other boys, who, fol- 
lowing his bad example, had also taunted 
him. 
He could not with any spirit enter into 
the pleasures of his younger brothers and 
sisters as he usually did after school. They 
‘were all so proud of their big brother Fred, 
and loved to have him tell stories or help 
them with their games and puzzles. But 
he had no heart for it now. He seemed 
haunted with Joe’s half-wistful wish to ex- 
plain all, and his pale, sad face as he 
turned away from the boys’ taunting words. 
That night as Fred kneeled to say his 
prayers he was startled as he repeated the 
words, “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 
He felt their force now as he had never 
done before. It is true that he had felt 
more kindly of Joe since his conversation 
with his mother, telling him how very poor 
Joe’s mother was, but he knew he had 
spent many hours in an unforgiving spirit, 
besides having spoken in harsh, angry 
words, such as a Christian boy ought not 
to have done. 
It was some.time before he could close 
his eyes in sleep, and not until he had re- 
solved to ask Joe’s forgiveness, and to lend 
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him his spelling-book in the morning, his 
class reciting earliest. Their other studies 
they were in the habit of preparing at home 
in the evening. 

Hastily eating his breakfast, and giving 
his mother and little sister a kiss, he started 
for school earlier than usual. Only a few 
boys as yet had assembled on the grounds, 
and Joe was not among them; so Fred 
lingered about the gates, refusing to join 
the others in play, for he did not wish to 
miss seeing Joe, to ask his forgiveness and 
hand him the spelling-book that he had run 
into the school-room to get so as to have 
ready to slip in his hand. But no Joe 
came, though usually one of the most 
punctual boys. 

While the bell was ringing Fred still 
lingered, looking up the street for him; 
then, as he was not in sight, entered just 
as the last stroke was sounding. 

All the morning he had an abstracted 
manner, but managed to get through his 
recitations without any mistakes. Then, 
as soon as they were dismissed, he hast- 
ened off to find out from his mother where 
Joe lived. 

She gave him the directions, and prom- 
ised to save his dinner good and warm if 
he did not get back in time, for she saw his 
heart was too full to eat it before going 
there, and it was quite a distance to the 
Smith’s little cottage. 

Just as he was about starting she said, 

« Wait a moment, Fred, I have some work 
for his mother. Give Mrs. Smith this bun- 
dle, and tell her that I would like to have 
her complete the shirts as soon as she 
can.” 
Fred, glad to have the errand to do for 
his mother, having felt a little backward 
about going to a strange place, though 
eager to see Joe to apologize for his un- 
kindness of the day before, started off in 
better spirits. 

On reaching the cottage he saw no one 
around, though he had hoped to see Joe, 
or some child in the yard who could call 
him out, for he knew he could speak to him 
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alone better than before others; but not 
seeing Joe, he gave a half-hesitating knock 
at the door. No one answered. Again he 
knocked a little louder. This time a woman 
came to the door, who looked as if she 
had been crying. In fact, she was then 
wiping the tears from the corner of her 
eyes with her apron. 

Fred was so taken aback at sight of her 
in tears, and so awed at the stillness of the 
house, that for a moment he could not say 
aword. Then he muttered something about 
Joe and work, holding the bundle out toward 
her. 

Mrs. Smith, for it was Joe’s mother, took 
it in her hand and asked him in, then sat 
down sobbing. 

“It has come too late, too late, I fear, 
for poor Joe has been most starved, and 
now he is ina fever. When he came home 
from school yesterday he seemed worried 
about something ; said he felt hot and tired, 
and would go to bed. He must have been 
taken worse by morning, and now I don’t 
know what he means by begging some one 
‘not to call him mean.’ Poor boy! he 
never was mean in all his life. He has 
been my main stay and comfort ever since 
his father died. And it must have been 
denying himself food, that Mattie and I 
might have more, which brought on this 
fever. I thought that it was study that 
took away his appetite, but I know now 
from his delirious ravings that he must 
have been real hungry many a time when, 
in his bright, funny way, he would make 
his sister Mattie and me eat the largest 
share of our small meals. For, you see, I 
have not had any sewing to do for some 
time, and Joe could not always get light 
jobs to do after school. And he was try- 
ing hard in school to fit himself to enter 
Mr. Price’s store, for he promised to take 
him in in the Fall; but now if he should 
die—O, what will I do without my precious 
boy !” 

After thus unburdening her heart to 
Fred, who, she saw, was a sympathizing 
listener, for the tears had started to his 
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eyes, she took him up a narrow flight of © 
stairs to Joe’s room, where he lay moaning 
in pain and tossing about with a high fever. 

The sight of a boy, though unconscious 
who it, was, seemed to bring up the un- 
pleasant incident of the day before, for he 
commenced pleading to some one “not to 
call him a wean sneak, that he did not 
mean to take the book without permission, 
but there was no one by to ask for it, and 
he was in szch a hurry to get his lesson.” 
Over and over again, in almost similar 
words, he touchingly pleaded “not to be 
called mean.” 

Fred tried to soothe him, telling him that 
“no one thought him mean ;” but, seeing 
it had no effect on his poor, wandering 
brain, and not being able to control his 
own feelings any longer, he hastened off to ¢ 
consult his parents about sending a doctor 
to Joe and some nourishing food for him 
and all the family. 

Poor Fred! He felt that he was justly 
punished for his thoughtless words, and 
blamed himself so severely that his mother 
had hard work to check his tears and almost 
heart-broken sobs. { 

Writing a little note to their own kind 
doctor, who she knew would probably be at 
home to dinner at that hour, asking him to 
go with her to see a poor patient, she dis- 
patched the servant with it. Then per- 
suading Fred to eat a little of the nice din- 
ner she had saved for him, she hastened to 
put up in a basket some currant jelly for a 
cooling drink for Joe, and other things such 
as she supposed might be needed. Then, 
as the doctor drove up, she efitered the 
carriage and they were soon at the cottage. 

Dr. Johnson found poor Joe in a high 
fever, induced, no doubt, by hard work and 
over-study, and not sufficient food for a 
growing boy of his age. He, however, 
assured the anxious mother that her son 
was not in any immediate danger, With 
good nursing and nourishing food, after the 
fever had subsided, he hoped he would soon 
be well. He left some medicine and prom- — 
ised to call again. 


Mrs. Jones, a kind, benevolent woman, 
at once saw to having all their present 
wants provided for; then interested the 
ladies of the village to send .Mrs. Smith 
all the sewing they could to employ her 
time while her son was convalescing, well 
knowing that she would far rather earn 
her living than subsist altogether upon 
charity. 

Fred was a frequent visitor at the cot- 
tage, often taking Joe some delicacy from 
his mother’s table, or fruit, oranges, and 
lemons, etc., which he bought with his own 
pocket-money. 

One day as he entered Joe’s room he 
found him seated in a comfortable rocking- 
chair by the window watching some chil- 
dren at play, and evidently looking much 
better ; SO, concluding he was strong enough 
to recall the incidents of his last day at 
school, Fred told him how very sorry he 
was that he had spoken such thoughtless 
words, but he was so put out at having 
missed his algebra that it made him real 
ire then explained how he would not for 
the world have had him miss in Algebra, 
for he knew he stood the best chance of 
getting the prize, and added, “You see, I 
was put to it for a spelling-book. I had 
forgotten to.ask one of the boys to look 
over his before school, as I had intended, 
so I thought I could borrow yours just for 
a few minutes. Not finding you in your 
seat, and knowing that you were generally 
a tolerably good-natured fellow, I took it 
without permission.” 

«There, that is just what mother said; 
all but about my being ‘good-natured,’ for 
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I guess from the way I rushed into her 
room that day after school she thought 
there was more of the tiger than the lamb 
in me. I see now I was very foolish in 
getting angry and wasting so much time in 
hunting -for a book that I did not actually 
need just then. But, Joe, where was your 
own book? You surely had one all the 
forepart of the term.” 

Joe smiled, and said, “O, that is a 
secret.” 

“ But do tell me, won’t you ?” 

Thus urged Joe reluctantly said, “The 
truth is I could not get the pay for a small 
job I had done after school one day, and I 
knew mother and Mattie would have noth- 
ing to eat, so, as the term was most over, 
and a poor boy who attends the district 
school offered to buy mine, I sold it to him 
at half price, for I knew that by running 
my eye over the ‘latiny’ words, as we boys 
call them, I could get the lesson in a 
minute.” 

« And to think that I should have called 
you ‘mean’ when you had denied yourself 
in this way! And was half sick, too, that 
very day from denying yourself in other 
ways, for I heard all about it from your 
mother. It is too bad!” 

“ Come, old fellow, do n’t say any thing 
more about it. It is all past now, so let?s 
forget it. Only see how nicely you have 
nursed me up. I am getting as strong as 
can be, and Mr. Price says as soon as I 
get well enough he will take me in the 
store.” 

“Jt is very well for you, Joe, to say ‘it is 
all past,’ but I have been taught a lesson 
that I trust I shall zever forget.” 
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© WISH I could find out all about 
icebergs,” exclaimed George Mar- 
tin, suddenly starting up from what 

»)) his sister Fanny would call one 

< of his brown studies. ‘ Frank 
Corwin saw some when he came back from 
England. But he could n’t tell me any 
thing about them, except that they were very 


large, and looked beautiful when the sun 


shone upon them. O, yes, he did say they 


were dangerous, and that vessels sometimes 


get crushed between them. I guess if I 
had been aboard of that ship I’d have found 


out all about them. I would have asked 


the captain, sailors, or any body to tell me.” 
“Not the least doubt of that,” said his 


sister, laughing. ‘Let you alone for ask- 


ing questions, George. You are a walk- 
ing interrogation point—a regular Yankee 


katist:” 


“Well, I should like to know how a 
body is going to learn without asking,” 
George replied, somewhat nettled by his 


-sister’s ridicule. “We can’t find out every 


thing in books; besides, we don’t own all 
the books in the world, and would not have 
time to read them all if we did. And I 
do n’t know what books tell about icebergs 


either.” 


“George does not often annoy us by an 


impertinent curiosity, Fanny,” Mrs. Martin’ 


remarked gently, “although he may occa- 
sionally ask questions when not quite con- 
venient to answer them. But I would 
rather he would mistake in that way some- 
times than that he should be a stupid boy, 
only half-seeing and half-knowing any 
thing—satisfied with a mere outside, super- 
ficial acquaintance with things and never 
sure of what he knows. Knowledge that 
is not accurate and thorough is not worth 
much. I am glad that George is disposed 
to improve every opportunity of obtaining 
useful knowledge.” 

“ O, mother, I did not mean to vex him,” 


. 
said Fanny, going up to her brother and] 
ing her hand affectionately on his shoul 


I did not mean to offend you. But 
know you do ask a good many questions 
although it is all right, as mother says.” 

“To be sure I'll excuse you, Fan,” 
plied George, considerably mollified by his 
mother’s vindication of him, “for I don't 
care a button who laughs at me for try!2 


thing, I want to find out all about it, and 
can ’t help it.” und 
**Of course, my son, you should use dis- : 
cretion in your search after knowledges 
said Mrs. Martin. ‘I have been much 2 
terested myself in icebergs,” she ad ied, 
“and will cheerfully tell you somethi?&S 
about them.” a 
“Thank you, mother,” replied Geo! 
“Please tell me first how large they are. 
“They are immensely large, as F 
told you; but they vary much in size. } 
had very little idea of their real -magnitue® 
if he judged only by what he saw of the™ 
because seven-eighths of the bulk of 4? 
iceberg is under water,” replied Mr 
Martin. Loh 
“What! seven times more under W t 
than what floats above ?” exclaimed cone 
“T should think they were big!. I'll tell x 
Frank that.” sd J 
“Dr. Hayes, the Arctic explorer,” con . 
tinued Mrs. Martin, “measured an iceberg. _ 
that had stranded, or run aground, as sailors 
say. It was three hundred and fifteen feet 
high and a little more than three-quarte 
of a mile long. Since one-eighth of it only 
was visible it must have stranded in water 
nearly half a mile deep. He estimated its 
weight at two thousand million tons.” _ 
“Think of such a mountain coming 
against a vessel! It frightens one to think 
of it,” said Fanny. “I don’t see how such 
a heavy mass of ice can float.” 
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A SHIP LOCKED UP IN THE ICE. 


“Heavy as it is,” replied Mrs. Martin, 
‘it is lighter than the same bulk of water. 
That is because the particles of the ice, 
although they cling more tightly to each 
other, are farther apart than the particles 
of water.” 

«“O, yes, I remember now; I learned 
that at school in our philosophy, but I had 
forgotten all about it,” said Fanny. 

“Yes,” said George; “you girls think so 
much about your feathers, and your flow- 

Vor. 11.—31 


ers, and your beaux that you forget every 
thing else.” 

“ Well, now we are even, Georgy,” said 
Fanny, laughing. “I plead guilty to the 
charge of thinking of the b-o-w-s, at least,” 
holding up the jaunty hat she had been 


trimming, and turning it slowly to note the 


effect. 
“I would resolve to be able hereafter 


to plead ‘not guilty,’ Fanny,” said her 
mother, reprovingly. “ Knowledge is quite 
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as important for girls as for boys. I always 
feel like blushing for young ladies who 
allow their thoughts and time to be ab- 
sorbed by frivolous things. But suppose 
we hang out a flag of truce and suspend 
hostilities until we learn more about ice- 
bergs.” 

** Agreed !” said both Fanny and George. 

“But I will keep my gun loaded in case 
of another attack, Fan,” said George, with 
an assumed air of defiance. ‘“ Are icebergs 
square or round, mother ?” he asked. 

“They take various forms, some fantas- 
tic, some beautiful,” replied Mrs. Martin. 
“Dr. Hayes says they often present a per- 
pendicular wall on one side, the top sloping 
from it to the opposite side, which is low. 
The one he measured was almost square. 
Some resemble irregular mountains, others 
look like groups of floating pyramids. I 
have seen a picture of one which resem- 
bled the figure of a man wrapped in a cloak 
standing upon a huge rock.” 

“O, mother, it must have looked like a 
ghost !” said Fanny, with a shudder. 

“TI can not say as to that,” said Mrs. 


_ Martin, “never having seen a ghost; but I 


should not wonder if a vivid imagination 
might fancy it the spirit of Winter, sailing 
down majestically from his Arctic home.” 

“J never knew that they looked so dif- 
ferent,” said George. “I wonder what 
those Frank saw looked like.” 

“Sometimes,” continued Mrs. Martin, 
“the action of the water against the sides 
of icebergs, and the effect of rain and sun 
upon them, wear or melt away portions, 
and give them fanciful shapes. I heard 
one described as looking like a vast cathe- 
dral. The waves had formed in the sides 
arches that resembled doors, and fie pin- 
nacles on the top looked like statues.’ 

“How strangely a_ floating ae 
would look! and so large, too?” said 
George. 

“But it is not their strange and fantastic 
forms alone that make them interesting,” 
said Mrs. Martin. ‘When the sun shines 
upon them they look as if covered with 


| like to have seen it topple over, too, and 
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pearls, opals, and diamonds, and they re- e 
flect the brilliant colors of the sky. Dr of 
Hayes describes one that was between him 
and the sun, when the sun was near the 
horizon, as ‘glittering in the blaze of the — 
brilliant heavens, and looking like masses. 
of burnished metal or solid flame.” 

“What a grand sight that must have . 
been !” said George. - 

“When nearer he said they looked like 
huge blocks of Parian marble, inlaid with 
mammoth gems of pearl and opal,” con-_ 
tinued Mrs. Martin. ‘ During a high sea _ 
the waves beat against an iceberg as_ 
against a rock, and the noise made by their 
rising and falling in the water is described — 
as tremendous.” J 

“Greater than the roar of the ocean at 
Long Branch, I suppose,” said George, , 
“and that is pretty loud when it storms.” 

“Vastly greater, | imagine,” replied Mrs. 
Martin. one 


top of an iceberg ? 
George. 

“Yes, persons have scaled them; but it 
is not very safe to do so,” his mother re-_ 
plied. “I once heard of a party who went — 
off from a ship with their baskets and had {? 
a picnic on one.” t 

“O, mother!” exclaimed Fanny in hor- 
ror; ‘did they get back safely ?” 

“They did, and, no doubt, enjoyed the | 
novelty of their perilone adventure ; ao . 
almost as soon as they arrived at their ship _ 
they saw the iceberg, with its glittering 
pinnacles, split from top to bottom and ; 
topple over into the sea with a terrible 
crash.” As 

“O, what an escape !” said Fanny, draw- 
ing a long breath. “TI would not for the 
world have been one of that Party.” ’ 

“T?d have liked it,” said George, “aS 
long as they got back safely, And I would 


have heard the crash. 
have sounded !” 

“ Sometimes,” continued Mrs, Martin, 
“vessels moor under the lee of icebergs for 
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protection against a storm. It is not safe, 
however, to anchor to one. Two sailors 
once attempted to do so, but almost the 
first blow of the ax, with which they in- 
tended making a place for the anchor, 
caused the berg to split and fall with a 
tremendous crash.” 

“What became of the sailors ?” George 
quickly asked. 

“ Fortunately they were both saved,” re- 
plied his mother. ‘One, with great pres- 
ence of mind, climbed to the top of the 
fragment upon which he was and remained 
until it ceased to rock and roll, while the 
other, equally fortunate, was swept by the 
current within reach of his boat.” 

“Better not be too familiar with icebergs 
after all,” said George, whose desire to 
scale one had vanished after hearing of the 
experiences of others. -. think, upon the 
whole, I should be for giving them a pretty 
wide berth, as sailors say.” 

“Dr, Hayes saw an immense iceberg 
crumble or fall to pieces,” Mrs. Martin 
continued. “He says it somewhat resem- 
bled the British House of Parliament. 
First one lofty tower came tumbling down, 
starting a large flock of gulls that had 
gathered upon it, thes another followed. 
At length, after crashing and rolling for 
five hours, there remained but compara- 
tively small fragments of it visible.” 

«J should love dearly to have seen it,” 
said Fanny 3 “but at a very respectful dis- 
tance,” she added. 

«{ should like,” said Mrs. Martin, “to 
see a group of them together, reflecting the 
colors of a brilliant sunset sky, for in- 
stance. I cam Imagine no more magnifi- 
cent spectacle.” : 

«Q, would n’t it be splendid !” exclaimed 
George. «And now I would like to know 
where icebergs come from,” he added. 

“They were once glaciers in the Arctic 
mountains,” his mother replied. 

“Why, how in the world did they get 
into the sea?” asked George in astonish- 
ment. 

“Glaciers,” said Mrs. Martin, “are ice- 
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rivers that fill the gorges and valleys of 
mountains. In Arctic or Polar regions 
snow falls all the year; consequently, a 
vast amount accumulates in the mountain 
gorges and valleys, sometimes to the depth 
of thousands of feet. The great pressure 
of such masses, together with their partial 
thawing, changes the snow into ice. Their 
great weight, with other causes, makes 
them slide or gradually work themselves 
down the mountain slopes and through the 
valleys to the sea, sometimes projecting 
themselves far out into the water, where 
their great weight causes them to break off. 
These fragments are the icebergs which 
float down to the warmer waters of the 
Atlantic, where they gradually melt away. 
They bring with them immense rocks and 
stones, which fall into them from the sides 
of the mountains. These sink into the 
ocean and help to fill up portions of it.” 

“That is the first time I ever heard of 
icebergs coming from mountains,” said 
George. “Ill tell Frank that too.” 

«You can tell him also,” said Mrs. Mar- 
tin, “that most of the floating ice-mount- 
ais seen in the Northern Atlantic come 
from the western coast of Greenland. The 
water there is deep enough to float them 
away, vast as they are in size. They fre- 
quently strand on their way south in shal- 
low waters. This often happens in Davis’s 
Straits and Baffin’s Bay, where they con- 
tinue for years without melting away. You 
will not wonder at the great size of ice- 
bergs when I tell you that some of the 
glaciers from which they are broken are 
many miles in length. One on the coast 
of Spitzbergen is eleven miles long, and 
projects in icy clifts from one hundred to 
four hundred feet in height. And there is 
a celebrated one on the coast of Greenland 
called the Humboldt Glacier—in honor, I 
presume, of the great naturalist of that 
name—whose breadth at the foot where it 
enters the sea is forty-five miles. 
are many others almost as large.” 

“J guess Frank will open his big eyes 
when I tell him all this,” said George, his 


There 
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own eyes sparkling with pleasure at this 
addition to his fund of knowledge. 

“But there are glaciers in the warmer 
parts of the world also,” said Mrs. Martin, 
smiling, and gratified by George’s enthusi- 
asm. “The best known glacier regions 
are among the Alps. They are also found 
in the Pyrenees, the mountains of Norway, 
Spitzbergen, Iceland, and Greenland.” 

“T should think the snow would melt in 
some of those countries, they are so warm 
in Summer,” said George. 

“That which falls in the lower valleys 
does,” his mother replied; “but the peaks 
of the highest mountains extend up into 
the colder region of the atmosphere, where 
snow falls all the year, as it does near the 
North Pole, and only partially melts, so 
that the upper valleys and gorges of those 
mountains also become filled with great 
masses of snow, which slide down to lower 
valleys and form rivers of ice or glaciers. 
These frequently force their way down into 
the lowest valleys-in the midst of the most 
luxuriant vegetation. A friend of mine who 
has been much among the Alps, has seen 
one in a valley surrounded by forest trees 
and green pastures, and the rhododendron 
in full bloom near its edge. Once he saw 
one near the peasant’s huts, and stood 
upon its edge while he plucked cherries 
from the tree.” : 

“If that is n’t wonderful!” said George. 
“Summer and Winter at the same time !” 

“These glaciers are sometimes wonder- 
fully beautiful,” continued Mrs. Martin; 
“one in the vale of Chamouni, which my 
friend described, was particularly so. The 
ice had assumed many fantastic, grotesque, 
and beautiful forms, resémbling pyramids, 
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pinnacles, towers, and figures of men and 
animals, which, reflecting the bright colors 
of the sky and sunlight, glittered as if stud- 
ded with jewels. Coleridge has described 
glaciers, when seen by moonlight, as ‘glori- 
ous as the gates of heaven.’ Sometimes 
portions of the lower ends of glaciers, where 
they touch the ground, are worn and melted 
away by the water beneath them, which 
forces itself out in foaming torrents of a 
deep azure tint. The parts thus hollowed 
look like lovely grottoes, with glittering 
icicles hanging from their roofs.” 

“1 do wish I could see icebergs and 
glaciers! And I will, too, when I get to 
be a man,” said George with a determined 
air. “And now what else about them, 
mother ?” 

“Very much more might be said about 
them,” Mrs. Martin replied. “ Naturalists 
have devoted years to the study of them, 
and have given the results of their investi- 
gations in books, which you can read when 
you are older. I have told you what I 
thought would most interest you now, and 
as much, perhaps, as you will remember.” 

“Well, I don’t believe I shall forget 
much; and I am very much obliged to you, 
mother for your kindness in telling me 
about them,” said George. 

“I must do you the justice, George,” 
said Fanny, “to say that if you do ask a 
good many questions you recollect what is 
told you remarkably well.” 

“Thank you, Fanny,” George replied, 
making a tolerably-good bow to his sister: 

“Tam very glad to see friendly relations 
restored,” said Mrs. Martin, smiling, “and 
hope that nothing may again occur to in- 
terrupt them.” 


ful affair, and any one who had 
looked in upon us would have 
said that both grown people and 
children had thrown aside 
thoughts of care and sorrow, for that day 
at least, and were taking their fill of joy. 
But in the midst of this festal scene, just 
when the enjoyment seemed to be at its 
height, dear Mrs. A. turned to me and said, 
with her eyes and voice both full of tears, 
“0, how our little Sallie would have en- 


joyed all this !” 
I was silent and awed in an instant, for I 


remembered how, months before, the dar- 
ling little Sallie had, after a few days of 
ilIness, fallen into so sound a slumber 
that father’s voice, mother’s kisses, and the 
tears of loving sisters had all failed to 
arouse her; and so that bright, sweet face 
had to be hidden away out of sight of all 
who loved her. 

As I.looked around I saw other little 
girls, who had once been her playmates, 
sporting there, and they were all so well 
ahd happy that it was a joy to see them 
run, and dance, and sing, and play among 
the vistas of those grand old woods. The 
whole scene was like a glimpse of fairy 
Jland—the musicians in the back-ground, 
their instruments gayly decked out with 
prightly-colored ribbons ; the picnic tables 
spread here and there under the trees, their 
white damask coverings contrasting so 
prettily with the green all around them, 
while the cakes and other goodies with 
which they were supplied seemed tempting 
to appetites sharpened by the fresh air; the 
lovely, fragrant flowers which were there in 
such tasteful profusion, could not fail to fill 
the senses with delight. While the chil- 
dren played, young ladies and gentlemen 
were sitting in groups or strolling about in 
pairs, thus becoming better acquainted with 
each other in one hour than they could do 
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LITTLE SALLIE. 
UR May-day picnic was a beauti- |] in months -of formal intercourse. At a 


little distance the fathers and mothers were 
seated looking on, and the happiest per- 
haps of all that happy company, since they 
were enjoying for their young people as 
well as for themselves. 

Just a shade of anxiety, howevet, was 
mingled with their holiday bliss, or, at least, 
I fancied that it was so, as their eyes fol- 
lowed the more distant groups of young 
people, resting longer and more intently 
upon the grown-up daughters than upon 
the little ones. True, those children might 
tear their pretty white dresses, and would 
certainly soil them ; they might fall from the 
swings and get bruised, or stray off among 
the thorns, and come back scratched and 
bleeding; but those ills, great as they 
might seem to the children, were slight and 
of short duration in comparison with what 
might befall their large sisters. So, when 
when those fathers and mothers saw the 
eyes of the little ones sparkle with joy 
they merely smiled in sympathy ; but when 
they saw the eyes of their larger girls grow- 
ing brighter and their cheeks more bloom-. 
ing than usual, or when they caught the 
echo of a tone which seemed to have a 
heart-thrill in it, they were on the alert to 
foresee and, if possible, prevent mischief. 

But, pleasant as was this festal scene, it 
must come to an end at last, for the sun 
showed an unmistakable determination to 
withdraw his light at the usual time, picnic 
or no picnic, leaving it optional with us to 
hasten home or to stay there and be caught 
in the dark. How lovely the place looked 
as the last gleams of sunlight fell upon it! 
We turned back more than once for a part- 
ing glance. As we thus paused a group 
of little girls flitted by, singing merrily, 
and again Mrs. A. exclaimed, “O, dear! 
how keenly our little Sallie’ would have 
enjoyed all this !” 

“Why, she is enjoying a thousand times 
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more beautiful things than these,” said a 
friend beside her. 

*O, yes, I know it, I know it!” was the 
reply ; “and yet I can not help grieving for 
her ;” and, putting her handkerchief to her 

eyes, she turned away and went to her 
home in silence. 

As I was too weary that night to go to 
sleep very soon, I found myself thinking 
intently of little Sallie. Though I had 
never seen her more than a dozen times in 
all her little life, I could not help loving 
her dearly, not only because she had so 
many pretty little winning ways, but because 
she was both loving and truthful, and so 
very tender of the feelings of others that 
her little heart was nearly broken if she 
thought she had wounded any one. Yet 
she was so young that she could not speak 
all her words plainly, and often caused us 
to laugh by the cunning mistakes she made. 
For instance, when I asked her how old 
she was, she answered very demurely, “1 
going on sticks.”” Then her sister ex- 
plained to me that Sallie had tried very 
hard to learn to say the word “six,” but 
that “sticks” was the nearest approach 
she had ever been able to make to it; and 
it was certainly very amusing to hear that 
active, light-footed little fairy, who almost 
flew over the ground, talk of “going on 
sticks !”” 

As I thought over many of her sweet 
sayings that night, a feeling of sadness 
came over me to think that we could never 
hear her bird-like voice again in any of 
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our earthly homes. Then I recalled the 
remark I had heard that day 
far more beautiful scenes where she is;” 
and then, in contrast to our picnic grove, 
there rose up before me a vision of that 
lovely garden where the little Sallie and 
other redeemed children are playing. We 
had feared lest we might not be favored 
with bright sunshine, but in the country 
where that garden stands they have no 
need of sunlight, for the glory of God doth 
brighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. And as the children never grow 
weary of playing, how glad they must feel 
to find that there is “no night there!” If 
we rejoice in the beauty of those wild forest 
trees which have grown up without care, 
how much more beautiful must those trees 
be which God has planted! If children 
clap their hands and shout for joy when 
they find flowers blooming in the groves 
and gardens here, how will they wonder 
and rejoice over those flowers of Paradise 
whose growth the angels have watched 
over! Children are always glad when the 
fruit is ripe, and if they can go out and 
gather for themselves from off the trees 
how greatly they enjoy it! But here te 
season of fruit often seems long in coming 
only once in a year can they have ti 
pleasure ; but in that heavenly garden they 
may gather fruit continually, as there is a 
new crop every month, and while standing | 
under one tree they can pluck and eat. 
twelve different kinds of fruit. Would you 
like to go there, my dear little friends? 
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THE ARK 


HEN Moses had led the chil- 
dren of Israel from Egyptian 
bodage into the wilderness, on 
their journey to the promised 
land of Canaan, he was _ in- 
structed by Jehovah to build the Tabernacle, 
with its outer court, altar of burnt-offering, 
brazen laver, and molten sea. Inside of 
this inclosure he made the covered smaller 
Tabernacle, divided into the Holy and Most 
Holy. The former containing the golden 
candlestick, table of shew-bread, and altar 
of incense, and in the Holy of Holies 
was placed—divided from the Holy by a 
curtain—the Ark of the Covenant. The 
picture will give our young friends a good 
idea of its structure. It was a chest about 
three feet nine inches long, and about two 
feet three inches in width and height, con- 
structed of shittim-wood, similar to our 
best acacia, pine, or cedar, and covered with 
plates of gold. Finely carved gold-work 
or crown encircled the outer upper edge; 
above this 4 solid cover of gold served as 
the mercy-seat, where God appeared in a 
cloud or halo of glory. On each end of the 
at, looking inward, were two im- 


mercy-Seaty | i i : 
ages of solid gold, representing cherubim 
or angels. Two golden images were fast- 


ened on each side of the ark, and through 
them a stave or pole, made also of shittim- 
wood covered with gold, serving as handles 
to carry the ark from place to place., The 
contents of this remarkable chest were, 
1, The golden pot, containing manna; 2. 
Aaron’s rod, which miraculously budded, 
blossomed, and yielded fruit miraculously ; 
3, The Ten Commandments, 

On journeying to Canaan the Israelites 
came to the River Jordan, and at the 
approach of the ark the waters divided— 
Joshua iii, 14-17—the people safely crossed, 
and the Tabernacle was set up at Gilgal, 
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and the ark remained in it for awhile. 
Afterward it was removed to Shiloh, where 
it remained for nearly four hundred years. 
The unfaithful Jews took it out from thence 
and bore it with their army to battle, and 
being defeated because they trusted not 


| God, the ark was captured by the Philis- 


tines and carried to Ashdod, placed by the 
side of their idol Dagon, who, however, fell 
prostrate before the ark. The Philistines, 
becoming alarmed, returned the ark by 
God’s direction, and it found a safe resting- 
place in Kirjath-jearim. 1 Samuel vi, vii. 
David finally took it to Jerusalem, and it 
was kept there till the Temple received it. 
The second Temple did not receive it, and 
no one knows what became of the ark when 
Jerusalem was sacked and the first beauti- 


ful temple destroyed. 
THE LESSON. 


ry. All the Tabernacle services had refer- 
ence and pointed to the mercy-seat, and 
this was found on the Ark of the Covenant 
in the Holy of Holies. The high-priest 
entered once a year, and with the sprinkled 
blood of the sacrifice made atonement for 
the people, receiving from the mercy-seat 
through the Shekinah, being the visible 
presence of God, pardon and remission 
of sins. 

2. It was Christ who was directly re- 
ferred to here. The mercy-seat could not 
be approached without the blood of sprink- 
ling; death to the presuming one would 
have been the consequences. When the 
Savior died upon the cross the types and 
symbols ended in the full atonement, and 
the veil of the Temple dividing the two 
apartments of the Holy and Holy of Holies 
was torn from top to bottom, and all in the 
Temple could now come into the inner 
apartment without hindrance or penalty, 
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3. The contents of the ark were the pot 
of manna, symbolic of God’s merciful pro- 
vision for man; Aaron’s rod, miraculously 
budding, to prove him the truly appointed 
minister or priest of God, and to be obeyed 
as such, showing that while God is merci- 
ful in giving food, he will only give it in all 
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its fullness as the bread of life through the 
regularly ordained ministry. The Ten Com- 
mandments are the foundation of all Jaw, 
and were placed in the ark as God’s testi- 
mony of right and wrong; hence the ark is 
sometimes called the Ark of the Testimony. 
Upon these are based the Church. | 
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4. Overshadowing all these, on the mercy- 
seat, was the awful presence of the Sheki- 
nah, signifying the mode and manner of 
man’s salvation and redemption. God, in 
his immaculate justice, could justify man 
through the blood of sprinkling in that 
“Jamb [Christ] slain from the foundation 
of the world.” He could give manna, the 
bread of life, and with it ministerial author- 
ity, as evidenced in the rod of Aaron, and 
to all these added the great moral law, the 
Ten Commandments. 


5. Thus is the ark a landmark for all 
ages, and while the ark itself in its material 
existence has passed away, the Church of 
God remains, and in it we have all and 
more than we could have had in the ark. 
The mercy-seat, God, and Christ are there. 
The Bible furnishes the Jaw and ministerial 
authority, and Jesus himself has become 
a friend even nearer than a brother, hav- 
ing espoused the Church as his bride; 
he makes the mercy-seat accessible to all 
who will call upon his name. 
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A RACE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


tion it is a great matter to have 


(Ro, 1: £ : 
A) N these days of steam naviga- 
swift and safe steamers to carry 
J) the many thousands of passengers | gained the race. 
Ns] 


and mails that are daily and weekly 
sailing between the Old and New Worlds, 
carrying so many precious lives and such 
an immense amount of correspondence 


is not inapplicable in the present case, 
where the hare, relying on his superior 
swiftness, went to sleep, and the tortoise 
My readers must not 
think me an egotist when I say that very 
much may be accomplished by steady per- 
severance over those who are brilliant and 
accomplished in their studies, but yet lack 


from and to friends on both sides of the | steadiness and perseverance, and the lesson 


Atlantic, not to speak of the immense 
quantities of treasure conveyed between 
the two countries. Long may this continue 


holds good in the voyage of life. 
is not the race across the Atlantic, 
I had been employed taking a cargo of 


But this 


between two such countries, speaking the bridge-work to Montreal, in 1858, for the 


same language, bearing the same blood in 
their veins, and of the same Christian re- 
ligion 5 surely a war between the two coun- 
tries would be a terrible thing, and would 
be justly deprecated by right thinking men 
and women on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But some of the swift steamers crossing 
the Atlantic at the present day make too 
reckless a use of their steam-power, very 
much to the danger of all on board, for the 
sake of being in port an hour or two ahead 
of an opposition steamer. These things 
are too well known to need further com- 
ment here. 

The following story of a race between 
two sailing ships may be interesting to the 
readers of the Golden Hours; and I im- 
agine that the fable of the hare and tortoise 


now well known Victoria Bridge across the 
St. Lawrence. The ship I commanded was 
on her first voyage, and of good sailing 
qualities. On my return passage to En- 
gland a well known clipper ship was to 
clear from Quebec at the same time. She 
had every patent and appliance for carrying 
and reducing sail quickly when required, 
and very few captains of ships thought of 
competing in a passage across the Atlantic 
with the far-famed “Shandon,” as she was 
called. With her captain and his estimable 
lady I was well acquainted, and on bidding 
them “good-by” we wished each other a 
speedy passage home. At the same time I 
remarked, “J will have but little chance 
with the Shandon; however, I'll do my 
best to give you a heat.” 
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Hastening to the Custom-House I soon 
got my clearance papers, and at once pro- 
ceeded with my pilot on board the ship to 
get under weigh. He was a most energetic 
man, and said to be one of the best pilots 
in the service. The Shandon we could see 
getting sail set about a mile further down 
the river. 
sail set, with a fine, smart breeze of fair 
wind from the westward, we saw the Shan- 
don, under a perfect cloud of canvas, round- 

ing Point Levi, with full an hour the start 
of us. We were soon following in her 
wake, with fore, main, and mizzen royals 
set, and our studding sails were soon added. 
As we sailed rapidly down the St. Law- 
rence we could see the Shandon a long 
way ahead in the bends of the river, but as 
night came on we lost sight of her. 

I now retired to rest for a time, as I 
knew that after the pilot left I would be up 
night and day until we cleared the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and were fairly at sea. Our 
fair wind and weather continuing, my pilot 
kept on during the night, and at daylight 
called me, saying, ““We have given the 
Shandon the slip; we passed him through 
the night anchored in the Traverses.” 

I replied, “Then I shall give him a heat 
on the passage home.” 

Onward we sped toward the pilot station, 
where my pilot was to leave the ship, every 
stitch of sail set, studding sails low and 
aloft on both sides. Soon we were at the 
pilot station, and,at the usual signal from 
the ship a-boat came alongside for the 
pilot. With mutual good wishes he left 
the ship, taking with him a letter from me 
to mail to my wife, stating that from pres- 
ent appearances I should be home in from 
eighteen to twenty-four days. 

We still dashed rapidly along down the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and as night came 
on there was still no sign of the Shandon 
coming up. A hard gale with thick snow 
came on, and I was obliged to take in all 

studding sails, top-gallant sails, and double 
reefs in the top-sails. Gayly we now dashed 
along before the gale, passing ship after 


As we got our anchor up and | 
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ship through the night bound the same 
way, and giving me confidence in the trim — 


Soon we were outside of St. Paul's — 
Islands at the mouth of the gulf, and now — 
were steering to the eastward to cross the 
Banks of Newfoundland; but still no sign 
of the Shandon coming up. ' : 
As we came to Bank St. Peter the wind — 
died away, and then came from the east- 
ward right against us; and on the fourth 
day after leaving, while tacking about, we — 
discovered our friend the Shandon but a_ 
few miles off, rapidly gaining to windward 
of us. We soon again parted company. 
My ardor was somewhat dampened by this, 
as I was afraid, now that she had the start, | 
my chances were small of either keeping _ 
up with or beating her. Soon we had — 
again a fine, fair breeze from the westward, — 
and were bowling along on our course, and 
my young readers may be sure that I did 
not spare the canvas, as both rigging and 
sails were new and well tried on our out- | 
ward voyage. ' 4) 
Day after day we thus dashed along 
across the Atlantic, my gallant crew aS 
much interested in the issue of the race — 
with the far-famed clipper Shandon as 
myself. We had reached about half way 
across, or in about forty degrees west longi- 
tude, when the wind changed to the north, 
with sharp, heavy squalls at jnteryals. — 
During the first watch at night I.took in— 
single reefs in the top-sails, and set fore, 
main, and mizzen top-gallant. sails over 
them, easy to be taken in at short notice, 
as we dashed along through the heavy 
beam-sea, steering along our course about } 
east. . 
“Stand by top-gallant halliards, fore, — 
main, and mizzen !” were the orders as the 
heavy squalls came down; “but don’t ue 
start them till you are ordered; luff, my 
man, luff, and keep her up to her course; 
don’t run her off an inch, it will soon be 
over !” 
Thus it continued till day broke, when 
we descried a large ship a good way ahead _ 
} 


he 


s 


of us, carrying every stitch he could, which 
seemed to me madness in such weather, 
for as soon as the squalls came down he 


As I still held on with snug carrying sail 
steady on my course, at nine, A. M., we 
had gained considerably ; at noon we were 
still perceptibly gaining on her. 

“ Now, my lads, I want to beat that ship, 
and after dinner we shall give her the reefed 
topmast studding sail.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” was the cheerful response. 
Soon the studding sail was reefed and 
ready for setting, with good halliards for 
hoisting and tack for hauling to the boom 
end.,. 

“ Are you ready for hoisting ?” 

« All ready, sir.” 

“ Now,” to the man at the wheel, “keep 
her dead before the wind, hard up your 
helm,” while they set the studding sail. 

As she wore off before the wind all 
hands were stationed at the halliards and 
tack, and the sail was soon set and sheets 
made fast. 

“Now, my man, bring her gently up to 
her course again.” 

Slowly she came Sweeping up to her 
course, and now, with the extra sail, she 
dashed along like a race-horse, her decks 
covered half way up with water as she 
lurched to leeward. But I had every con- 
fidence in my noble ship as she dashed 
through the water, rapidly gaining on the 
Shandon, which still kept all her sails set. 

«Why, what can Captain G. mean,” I 
thought, “carrying sail so recklessly and 
still losing ground ?” 

At four, P. M., she was far astern on our 
lee quarter. Onward we bravely dashed, 


Lazor is worship, toil is devotion, 
Order is heaven’s perpetual law ; 

Work is our lot on the land or the ocean, 
Man independent the world never saw. 


A Race Across the Atlantic. 


was off before the wind to save his masts. | 


4Il 


the squalls getting lighter and wind steadier 
as we shook out our reefs and gave her all 
sail. Next day we could see nothing of 
the Shandon, and in a few days more we 
were standing in toward the north coast 


| of Ireland; still nothing was to be seen 


of her. 

I sighted the desired light I was steering 
for on the coast about eleven at night all 
right, and next day, while tacking in the 
narrow channel that divides Scotland and 
Ireland, I was hailed by a Scotch pilot- 
boat, who asked if I wanted a pilot. 

I answered, “ No, I am bound for Liver- 
pool; has the Shandon passed up yet ?” 

« No, sir, not that we know of.” - 

Then, I thought, I have beaten him. A 
few minutes afterward, as we still tacked 
about, with now a head-wind, “There js 
the Shandon, sir,” said the man at the 
wheel to me; and sure enough, there she 
was, some five or six miles astern of us, 
rounding a point of land on the Irish coast, 
fully half an hour behind me. I hoisted 
my ensign to him, which he immediately 
answered, as he took on board a pilot for 
the Clyde from the boat which had hailed 
me. He was soon on his way up the 
Clyde, while I pursued my voyage to Tives 
pool, arriving at that place in eighteen 
hours afterward. > Lda 

So ends a race across the Atlantic. I 
had beaten the Shandon fully:an hour and 
a half in a distance of four thousand miles, 
including the Gulf and River St. Lawrence. 
I arrived on the eighteenth day in Liver- 
pool from Quebec, my wife having arrived 
on the day previous from Scotland to meet 
me, not a little gratified at my having 
beaten the far-famed clipper-ship Shandon. 
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Such is the Genius of social relation, 
Sloth is injustice, and idleness crime ; 
God is demanding through all his creation 
Diligence, industry, right use of time, 
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JOHNNY’S LITTLE FOXES. 


¥ a 

il 7? OME here, Johnny,” said John- 
XG ny’s mother, standing in the door 
with a little tin bucket in her 
hand; “‘come go to the spring 
and get me some water.” 

“O, I don’t want to!” 

Jolnny’s face was one scowl all over. 
He did n’t look one bit pretty, and no one 
but his mother could have seen a single 
line of beauty ; even she would have con- 
fessed it was sadly marred. She sat the 
bucket on the step and went back to her 
work. Johnny sat idly roiling his marbles, 
while his grandmother looked out of the 
window. 

At Jength she cried, “I see a little fox, 
Johnny !” 

‘“ Where? where ?” 

Johnny sprang up as if his legs were all 
set on wires and looked eagerly around. 

“JT don’t see it, grandmother ; where 
iSite 972 

“It’s out of sight now,” replied the 
good old lady, “but I am sure it will come 
again soon, and may be there ’Il be more 
than one. Go and get the water for your 
mother and I?ll promise to keep a good 
lookout.” . 

Johnny ran and got the water as quick 
as he could. He set the bucket inside the 
door on the floor, spilling some in his haste 
to leave it and get back to see about the 
little fox. 

“T saw the tip of his tail just then,” said 
grandmother as he came to her; “we ’ll 
have to wait awhile. They come around 
real often, and sometime, may be, 1711 show 
you half a dozen at a time.” 

Johnny’s eyes sparkled, and, leaning on 
‘grandmother’s knee, he peered keenly along 
the hedge at the bottom of the garden. 

“They eat grapes, do n’t they, grand- 
mother? May be they ’ll come into the 
grape-arbor for their dinner.” 


“Yes, they like them when they are 


Golden Flours. 


5 
young and tenses, as those on your Tittle 
vine are now.’ aT, 

“Why, I have n’t any vine, grandmother.” 

“Yes you have; but go and play now; 
some day I'll tell you all about it.” af 

Johnny returned to his marbles, but all 
the afternoon, grandmother noticed, he kept 
his face toward the grape-arbor and ‘the 3 
hedge. : 

The sun was going down, “ Come, 
Johnny, and shut up your chickens,” said 
Johnny’s mother, coming to the door. 

“O, it an’t time yet,” whined Johnny, 
and he threw a stone at a little bird that 
was singing its children to sleep over is 
head. Then he dropped down on the 
ground again and commenced sifting sant 
through his fingers. r 

“JT saw two little foxes to-day,” s 
grandmother that night as Johnny was get 
ting ready for bed. h 

Johnny was excited in a minute. tt 

“Where were they, grandmother?” he 
asked eagerly. ot 

“Both in the garden together, and they 
were Hibbting at the Tittle. grapes on yout 
vine.’ 

“O, I know now; you mean the htile 
vine that was set on my birthday.” 

Sees surely, it was set on your birth- 
day.” 

* What color were the foxes, enn 
mother ?” ae 

“Near as I can guess, dark, very dark 
not a bit pretty.” ay 

“Not pretty? Why, I thought all Tite 
foxes were pretty. Why were n't they nt 
pretty ?” Ay 

“ Because they were so mischievous, and 
are doing an injury to your little o 
vine that may be can never be repair’ ; 
certainly not unless you begin to look about 
it soon.’ , 

“ Well,” remarked Johnny, ina lofty: tones 
“ TJ] see about that to-morrow; I 
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?em away off to the woods, so they can 
never get back again.” 

“They ‘ll not drive very easy,” said 
grandmother, with a droll twinkle in her 
pleasant eyes; but if you succeed in get- 
ting rid of them we shall all be happier.” 

Johnny seemed to have something new 
in his mind. He looked curiously at grand- 
mother a minute, and then, without saying 
any thing, hopped into bed and was soon 
in dream-land. 

The next morning after breakfast he went 
to grandmother’s door. After a timid rap 
he cautiously opened it, and stole softly up 
to the dear old lady’s side. 

« Grandmother, have you seen the foxes 
this morning ?” : 

“No, Johnny ; wait till mother wants a 
bucket of water, then I think I shall see 
one.” 

“You don’t mean a real live fox, with 
red fur, and bushy tail, and sharp nose ?” 

“No”—and grandmother waited, feeling 
that the’little fellow would reasonably be 
very much disappointed, and may be think 
she had told a falsehood. But she had an 
antidote in her work-pocket. 

Seeing he stood silent, looking down and 
twisting his fingers in her apron, she asked, 


« WuereE do the swallows go, mother, 
When they leave this home of ours?” 

« Afar away to a sunny clime, 

Where all our dreary Winter-time 

There are zephyrs and blooming flowers.” 


«0, let us go there too, mother, 
For you grow so thin and white ; 

And often, mother, I wake and start 

With a terrible fear upon my heart 
In the long and dreary night.” 


“ I should be too glad to go, daughter, 
And lose this torturing pain ; 


“Did you ever read any thing about little 
foxes spoiling tender grapes ?” 

*“O, yes; that was in my lesson last 
Sunday.” 

“And did you know fully what it meant ?” 

“No, the teacher did n’t tell us.” 

Your young life, Johnny, is like a tender 
vine,” said grandmother in her low, sweet 
voice; “the little grapes are your good 
impulses and generous actions; the little 
foxes are thoughtless and unkind deeds, 
which, if not destroyed in time, will over- 
run and devour the others.” 

Grandmother was a wise woman, and 
said no more that time. Johnny was an 
affectionate child if he was often thought- 
less, and, stealing an arm around her neck, 
he left a kiss at the same time that grand- 
mother slipped a beautiful peace-offering in 
the shape of a book into his hand. 

It is very hard to break off a bad habit, 
and many times Johnny’s little foxes gave 
him trouble, but he persevered bravely in 
his efforts to subdue them, and a year after 
that he peeped in at grandmother’s door one 
Saturday night and asked, “Seen any little 
foxes this week, grandmother ?” 

And grandmother, with an encouraging 


smile, answered, “ No.” 
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WHERE DO THE SWALLOWS GO? 
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To flee away from the ice and snow, 
And dwell where the roses always blow, 
It would make me young again. 


Yet, alas! there is no way, darling ; 
The swallows have their wings, 

But there falls for us no golden shower, 

And gold on earth has every power, 
And moves life’s deepest springs.” 


“0, I'll pray each night to God, mother— 
And he ’ll answer me, I know— ; 
To send you a little purse of gold 
To bear us away from the bitter cold 
To the place where the swallows go.” 


- 
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Do our readers know how this world is goy- 
erned? Men are the creatures of a day, but the 
institutions which they found survive for centu- 
ries. If the Grecian commonwealths taught 
philosophy, and Egypt taught art, and Rome 
law, there are certain principles back of all 
these which the patriarchs of our race acknowl- 
edged, and upon which they built. Whether 
taught by God in the beginning, or whether the 
law was secretly written in their hearts, the 
universal sentiment of mankind has condemned 
murder, theft, adultery, falsehood, and similar 
crimes, and every nation has embodied jn its 
code of Jaws statutes against these things. But 
the substance of all law is expressed in the 
Savior’s digest, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and wich all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment; and the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
In fractions your numerator may be hundreds 
of thousands and your denominator millions, 
but you may reduce them to the simplest forms 
of one-half, one-fourth, etc.; so, however multi- 
plied our laws become, they are all reducible to 
these two. 

Philosophy; and art, and science serve only to 
enforce law. Education is its safeguard. War 
and commerce are its police agents; but the 
great conservator of all is the Bible. It is in 
this book the lawgivers of Europe have found 
their most perfect code. Statesmen of the 
modern world have borrowed their civil polity 
from the pentateuch. Some of the commonest 
requirements of society are written in this earli- 
est collection of statutory law. It contains 
sanitary regulations as well as judicial pro- 


at tome. 


cedures. It descends to minute particulars and 
embodies principles of universal application. 
It defines what are crimes and affixes the penal- 
ties. It puts every man on the judgment-seat, 
but limits his jurisdiction. In lands where the 
Bible is read, civil liberty is secure, rights are 
guarded, society is protected, and the pursuit 
of happiness is not interfered with; only SO, 
however, that every man shall regard the inter- 
ests of every other. 

On the other hand, where the Bible is not 
read, and the nations are not influenced by it 
there are no fixed laws, well-defined and ues 
rently published, and culprits are left unpun- 
ished, except at the caprice of the sovereitne 
Though murder and the like are repeal iy 
the highest crimes, and penalties-are recorded 
against them, more frequently than not they Be 
either winked at or no pains taken to poet 
the criminal and find witnesses against ae 
Every man thus becomes a law anes ce a 
So personal revenges are common, and That! 
robbery, rapine, and murder go unpunished and 
society remains without protection. ’ 

So is the world governed—where the Bible 
is, well; where the Bible is not, badly, because 
men acknowledge no common father and no 
common destiny. 

“Then let us pray that come it may, 
And come it will for a’ that, 


When man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


Tue Summer heats will soon moderate ane 
your vacation sports will give place to fuities 4 
school. Meanwhile, we hope you wil] became 
stronger in body and in soul, so that when you 


416 Golden Hours. vas 
oe 
divided by 6 shall leave 1, and divided by 7 
shall leave no remainder ? 


return to your books you will study with more 
alacrity and delight. ‘To amuse your evenings, 


after the twilight hour begins, we give you, 1. Ghee 


Tere was a lady and there was a bower, 
And there was a balmy evening hour, 
And the starlight fell upon leaf and flower. 


34. Scriptural Mental Scene. 


Ir is noon. Sheltered from the scorching 
sun, beneath the shade of a luxurious: pavilion, 
we see a company of royal persons assembled 
at a banquet. Attendants wait on them with 
sparkling goblets of wine, and they appear to 
have already drunk to shameful excess. Sud- 
denly an alarm is heard without, and the royal 
host turns to his guard and commands them to 
inquire the cause. 


There was a monk and thére was a cell, 
And the monk his beads he loved to tell, 
For long to the world he had bidden farewell. 


Now, the lady she stayed in her bower for my frst, 
And the monk in my second he braved the worst— 
Demons, and goblins, and things accurst ! 


But no longer my /#rs¢ rides out and away, 
And my second is beauty’s garb ontre, 
And my whole—where is it?—ah, well-a-day! 


35. Historical Enigma. ° 


38. Rebus, 


A LARGE island which was once a powerful 
state. One of its kings was engaged in one 
of the most celebrated contests of antiquity, 
and on a mountain in the island its inhabi- 
tants used to boast that Jupiter was educa- 
ted. They were such skillful archers and 
slingers that frequently they were engaged in 
the armies of other nations. This large and 
fertile island produces excellent fruits and 
wine, and is recorded to have contained 
above a hundred cities; of these many curl- 
ous vestiges still remain. It is one hundred 
and sixty miles long. The initials of the 
following give the name: ; 

1. A king who acknowledged that “the 
titles of lord and master belong only to Him 
whom earth and seas are ready to obey.” 

2. A good and great English monarch 
before the Conquest, in whose will was this 
remarkable expression: It is just the En- 
glish should forever remain as free as their ; es 
‘own thoughts.” ANSWERS ro PuzzLES.—We give the answe 

3. The father of that King of Babylon of | to our puzzles in the June number: 
whose history such interesting events are re- 23. Historical Puzsle—In 1793 France W% 
corded in the book of the prophet Daniel, and | divided, laws were subverted, religion thrust 


who began his reign B. C. 604. aside, monarchy pushed to the wall, and rebell- 
4. The second king of Macedon after the | ion appeared in all quarters. ‘J 

death of Alexander the Great. Z 24. Scriptural Mental Scene—Samvel’s 04 
5. A king of the Vandals, grandson of Gen- | gress to the Israclites. 1 Samuel xii, 16-19. . 


seric. 


6. A king of the Huns, whose devastations Bet 
procured for him the title of “The Scourge of 26. Arithmetical Problem.—The fraction 8 


25. Charade.—Cur-rent. 


God,” 4-15. 
36. Arithmetical Puzzle. 27. Enigma.—A book. 
Wut number is that which divided by 2 28. Rebus.—To be social, obliging, and accom- 


shall leave 1, divided by 3 shall leave 1, divided | modating is a sure way to be beloved by all 
by 4 shall leave 1, divided by 5 shall leave 1, | men. 


Our ORIENTAL MISSIONS. 
Thomson, D. D., LL.D. Vol. L. India and 
China, Vol. If. China and Bulgaria. With 
Portraitand Biographical Sketch. 160. $2.50. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

We diligently read these volumes as they were 
passing through the press, and since their publi- 
cation we have looked through them with re- 
newed interest. While they abound in descrip- 
tions of Oriental life and customs, they are not 
so full of these as of Oriental ethics—of those 
principles which lie at the bottom of life and 
manners, and which determine the social and 
religious conditions of States and peoples. Of 
India much has been written, but our interest in 
its history and its antiquities, its society and its 
condition, is always new. We read in our 
younger years of the Punjaub, and its invasion 
by Alexander the Great; of the splendor of 
Delhi, and the Court of Aurungzebe ; of the vale 
of Cashmere, with its beautiful fabrics, and of 
Calcutta, with its works of art; but these all 
seemed far away and remote in past ages. Dr. 
Thomson’s volumes refresh our recollections 
of their history. We reflected that our lan- 
guage, our Jaws, our civilization, and our phi- 
Josophy had their origin in India, that the first 
seats of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were in its 
yast plains, and that our mission work was in 
the same field once trod by their feet. So the 
children of its ancient sovereigns are going back 
to the homes of their fathers, and England and 
America are dividing their religious birthright. 
Bishop Thomson gives a comprehensive view 
of the present state of Hindoo civilization, and 
the laws, customs, manners, languages, and _re- 
Jigions that prevail in India, and the progress 
of Western civilization and the Christian faith 
“sy that vast peninsula. 

Of China, her vast resources, her untold popu- 
lation, her peculiar religions, her social life, her 
pervading philosophies, we have here a clear 
and distinct statement. Even in that vast em- 
pire light is dawning; Christianity, like an en- 
tering wedge, severing little by little the human 
heart from its idolatries and human passions 
from their objects, is even now making progress 
there, and our faith in the speedy restoration 
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of China to Christ is strong after reading these 
volumes, Bulgaria and Turkey are but little 
known, and Dr. Thomson has given a minute 


| and careful report of their religious condition 


and prospects. The national Greek Church, its 
sects and corruptions, are recorded, and the 
general reflections on the state of the Church 
and the condition of heathen civilizations are of 
thoughtful value to every reader. We could 
wish that -these volumes might be placed in 
every Sunday-school library and read by every 
member of the Church. Their interest in the 
great work of missions could not fail.to be 
quickened by their perusal. ‘ 


THe THREE Ruies: Zhe fron Rule, the Rule 
of Self, and the Golden Rule. By Mrs. Mary 
D. R. Boyd. r6m0. $1.25. Philadelphia: 
exc Skelly & Co. Ctnetnuati: George. 
Crosby. 

What child has not heard of these rules? 
The story illustrates all three, and it will not be 
difficult for the young reader to decide which is 
the best. The story is well told, is fascinating 
in interest, and the reader who takes it up will 
not be likely to lay it down without going 
through it. It is a good book for our Sunday- 
school libraries, as, in fact, are all the books 
which are noticed in this list. 


Katie’s Work. By Emma Marshall, Author 
of “Little Peat- Cutters,” “ The Two Margarets,” 


etc. Smo. 168 fp. 60 cts. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George 
Crosby. 


The name of both publisher and author is 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of this 
little book. Katie was orphaned of her mother, 
and taken, at four years of age, by her aunt, 
who tenderly brought her up and kept her twelve 
long years. Then her father claimed her, and 
as her aunt could not keep her longer, Katie’s 
real life-work now began ; but it was short on 
earth, A good warfare she accomplished, and 
her death was crowned with peace. Her in- 
fluence lived after her in the lives of her father 


and acquaintances. The story is good and is 


interesting. 


. 


ROGER’S APPRENTICESHIP; or, Live Years of a 
Boy's Lifee By Emma Marshall, Author of 
“Emma's Work,” “Little Peat-Cutters,” ete. 
18mo. 180 fp. 60 cts. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 


This is another addition to Carter's Fireside 
Library, and the story is, like all which the 
author has written, well constructed and natural. 
Roger Clarke was apprenticed to Mr. Martyn, 
and when his apprenticeship expired he went 
into the employ of Mr. East, in a large linen 
house. The attractions and temptations of city 
life seduced him from the paths of uprightness, 
and on a Sunday excursion two trains ran 
together, and poor Roger was dreadfully injured. 
The amputation of a foot saved his life, and 
after a long time in the hospital, he came out to 
redeem his character and to walk in new paths. 
He took to learning, and qualified himself to 
take his place as a master of one of the govern- 
ment schools where he was educated. The 
moral of the story is excellent, and there is a 


religious sentiment pervading the whole of it. 


CONSIDERATION; 07, Low can we Felp One 
Another. By Emma Marshall, Author of 
“The Two Margarets,” “ Roger's Apprentice- 
ship,” etc. 18m0. 180 pp. 60 cts. New 
Vork: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnatt: 
George Croshy,~ : 

There are two voices calling unto us, those 
from without and those from within. Without 
are poverty, distress, and crime; within are 
conscience, duty, and affection. Both voices we 
must hear, and hearing we must regard, if we. 
expect to live in the sunshine of God’s favor 
and be filled with his fullness. Consideration 
for others is a great lesson, but it is taught in 
the Golden Rule, and without it earth would be 
a den of wild beasts, a scene where every man’s 
hand would be against his fellow’s, and selfish- 
ness be the universal law. This little story 
tells us how we can show consideration to 
others, and how we can help each other. It is 
well told, the narrative is interesting, and the 
persons described natural and life-like. 


Lity’s Lesson. By Yoanna LH. Mathews, Author 
of the Bessie Books.” 18mo. 217 pp. 75 ets. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincin- 
nati: George Crosby. 

Under the general designation of “ Flowerets,” 
the author is writing a series of stories on the 
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decalogue. ‘This is to be the fourth story, and : 
is designed to illustrate the fifth commandment, — 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.’ The 
lesson of obedience to parents is taught in such 
a way that the young readers will be sure to 
remember it. The mishaps of Lily in her mood 
of dishonoring her mother brought her punish- 
ment enough, and she was glad enough to lean, 
even through affliction, that parents know better 
than children what is best for their well-being. 
The observance of this commandment is the 
foundation of character as well as of all human 
law. , 


Vioer’s Ipo.. By Joanna H. Mathews, Au 
thor of the “ Bessie Books.” 8mo. 229 fp 
75 cts. New York: Robert Carter & Bree 
Cincinnat!: George Crosby, , 

This story, intended as the first of the series 
of “ Flowerets,” illustrates the first and second 
commandments: ‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.’ The great idol of Violet was 
self. Hfer good looks, her nice clothes, het 
beautiful hair shut out from her heart the 
thoughts of God. Vanity ruled her spirit more 
than affection for her Maker. By ai accident 
which burned all her pretty ringlets without 
blistering the skin, except a slight burn on her 
forehead and on her shoulder, Violet learned 
that beauty is vain and favor is deceitful, and 
with the help of her mother, and by watchful- 
ness over her own spirit, through Divine grace) 
she taught herself to yield to others, to give uP 
her own will, to make little sacrifices that came 
in her way, and to seek opportunities for doing — 
some kind act, or for saving others some trouble. 
The story is a beautiful one, and we cordially 
recommend it to all our young readers, It will 
do them good to read it. 


Tur Last CommMAnD. By AL L. Charlesworth 
Author of “ Ministering Children,” etc, Limp 
covers. 24mo. Gilt edges. 97 Pp. 30 ie 
New Vork: Robert Carter & Bros, Cincit 
natt: George Crosby. : 
This is a treatise on the Lord’s Supper. It 

is a plain and practical tract, full of devotional 

spirit, and speaks of the command, the invita 
tion, the guests, and the absent, and contains 
also forms of prayer to be used before and after 
partaking of the holy communion. Our younger 
members of the Church will read this little 


book with profit. 
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Tr TAKES LITTLE Sticks TO MAKE A FirE.— 
I once went to visit a newly married couple in a 
country village. The bride was a beautiful and 
intelligent girl, fond of dress, music, painting, 
and all other graceful things, and, what was far 
more rare, she understood her own housework 
and meant to doit. I knew this, and so I went 
to rest in the fresh, new bed with a happy con- 
fidence in a good night’s sleep and a comfortable 
breakfast in the morning. Sleep soon came, 
and daylight followed in due time, but the break- 
fast was very long in coming. At last the wel- 
come bell was heard; all was right in the dining- 
room, but the hour hand of the clock, which 
would persist in pointing at an hour that made 
the pretty hostess blush, and over the delicious 
coffee she told us the cause of the delay. It 
was no fault of hers; when we once looked at 
her we were sure of that. It was simply owing 
to the fact that her husband had not provided 
any kindling-wood, and she had spent a full 
hour in the attempt to light a fire. After the 
meal was over—and a capital one it was—she 


took us to the wood-house, full of large, dry 
sticks, hard and sound, without a chip, or a 


shaving, or 4 bit of charcoal anywhere to be 
found.= There was no ax or hatchet on the 
premises, and in order to warm the heart of 
these ungainly blocks of wood the young wife 
had only her bright eyes, a box of matches, and 
the morning paper. Instead of marveling at 
the time it took, we were only surprised that 
the fire had been lighted at all. But when a 
pair of strong hands with an ax in them came 
to her relief, and one of those large sticks was 
quickly changed to a score of little ones, it 
was worth a second breakfast to see her look 
of content. 

Now, children, you know it is love that makes 
the fireside warm. The house is always cold 
and cheerless where people are unkind to each 
other. And in kindling this home-fire that 
warms the heart, you, children, are the little 
sticks. This is what you are good for. Look 
at the baby in the cradle. We can not earn his 
own living ; he does not know how to wait upon 
himself; and yet he is sometimes the most use- 
ful member of the family. He makes every 
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body love him whether they are willing or not, 
and his little heart is brimfull of love for them 
in return. Most people are fond of pets, and 
like to keep a bird, a dog, a pony, something to 
love and let love, if they can afford it; but 
of all pets a child is at once the dearest and 
cheapest. 


PRouD OF HIS MOTHER.—It was a cold night 
in Winter. The wind blew and the snow was 
whirled furiously about, seeking to hide itself 
beneath cloaks and hoods, and in the very hair 
of those who were out. A distinguished lecturer 
was to speak, and, notwithstanding the storm, 
the villagers generally ventured forth to hear 
him. ; 
William Amnesly, buttoned up to his chin 
in his thick overcoat, accompanied his mother, 
It was difficult to walk through the fallen snow 
against the wind, and William said to his mother, 
“Could n’t you walk easier if you took my 
arm ?” 

« Perhaps I could,” his mother replied, as she 
put her arm through his and drew up as closely 
as possible to him. Together they breasted the 
storm, the mother and the boy, who had once 
been carried in her arms, but who had now 
grown up SO tall that she could Jean on his, 
They had not walked very far before he said, “I 
am very proud to-night, mother.” 

«Proud that you can take care of me?” she 
said to him, with a heart gushing with ten- 
derness. 

«This is the first time you have ever leaned 
on me,” said the happy boy. 

There will be few hours in that child’s life 
of more exalted pleasure than he enjoyed that 
evening, even if he should live to old age, and 
should in his manhood lovingly provide for her 
who, in his helpless infancy, watched over him. 
DISCOVERIES OF THE MIcRoscorr.—Lowen- 
beck tells of an insect seen with the microscope 
of which twenty-seven millions would only equal 
a mite. Insects of various kinds may be seen 
in the cavities of @ common grain of sand. 
Mold is a forest of beautiful trees, with the 
branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit. Butterflies 
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are fully feathered. Hairs are hollow tubes. 
The surface of our bodies is covered with scales 
like fish; a single grain of sand would cover 
one hundred and fifty of these scales, and yet a 
single scale covers five hundred pores. Through 
these narrow openings the sweat forces itself 
like water through a seive. The mites make 
five hundred steps a second. Each drop of 
stagnant water contains a world of animated 
beings, swimming with as much liberty as whales 
in the sea. Each leaf has a colony of insects 
grazing on it, like oxen on a meadow. 


A Brave Boy.—The city of Lyons witnessed 
in 1825 a striking instance of bravery and 
humanity in a boy of fourteen. There was a 
soldier on the bridge across the Rhone, who 
appeared to be in a state of great agitation. 
Suddenly he stopped and remained motionless 
for some time, looking over the parapet of the 
bridge into the water, and presently threw him- 
self into the river. : 

A lad named Vigoureux, who saw the affair, 
said to his younger brother, who was with him, 
*‘Come, let us save him,” and immediately they 
plunged into the river and succeeded in drag- 
ging the unhappy soldier to the bank, but not 
without much risk and difficulty. . 

“There,” said Vigoureux to his brother, in 
high glee, “I knew we could save him if we 
tried.” 

A crowd of people gathered around them, 
and collected a good sum of money to reward 
the boys for their bravery, who received the 
recompense with much indifference; but the 
interest of the scene was greatly increased when 
the boys were seen to give the money they had 
received to the soldier, and a shout of applause 
saluted their ears. 

It was ascertained that the soldier sought 
death in a fit of despair because he had lost in 
gambling the money he had received to pay his 
expenses to a distant place, besides other money 
intrusted to him by a comrade. 


Opps anp Enps.—A visitor at a school in 
‘Michigan saw the flag of our country arranged 
on the wall of the school-room, nearly one-half 
of which was covered. He thought to improve 
the occasion in a patriotic way, and with that 
purpose asked one of the pupils what the flag 
was there for. “To cover up the dirt,” was the 
prompt reply. Y 
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A country gentleman, riding in an out-of-the- 
way part, came to the edge of a morass, which - * 
he considered not quite safe to pass. Seeing a TA 
peasant lad, he asked him whether the bog was 
hard at the bottom. , 

““O, yes, quite hard,” replied the youth, 

The gentleman rode on, but his horse began 
to sink rapidly. 

“You rascal!’ shouted he, “did you not say 
it was hard at the bottom ?” i [ 

“So it is,” rejoined the youth, “but you're ‘ 
not half way to it yet.” i my 


, 


AN Irish officer, on seeing a beautiful picture 
sketched upon a wall, exclaimed, “It’s a fine — 
painting, but it was never done in America.” 

“©, sir,” says his friend, “do n't you see itis 
on a solid wall, and therefore must have been 
done in this country ?” 

“Ah,” replies he, “I see that plain enough, 
but I only meant the man who did it was never 
in America.” , 


Ar a Sunday-school in Ripon a teacher asked 
a little boy if he knew what the expression r 
“sowing tares”” meant. a 

“Courth I does,” said he, pulling the seat of 
his little breeches around in front; “there’s 3 
tear my ma sewed. I teared it sliding down 
hill.” 


. 


Pappy’s description of a fiddle can not be 
beat: ‘It was the shape of a turkey and the 
size of a goose; he turned it over on its back 
and rubbed its belly with a stick, and och! St 
Patrick !| how it did squale !” . % 


A LITTLE six-year-old was walking with his 
father, and passing a church the child asked, is 
«¢ What house is that ?” a | a 

“That is the Dutch church,” was the reply} 
“people go there to be good, so that they may 
become angels.” pat 

“ Will there be Dutch angels, pa?” + 


“Wuy do n’t you wash the bottom of your 
fect, Johnny?” asked a grandmother of a boy 
when he was performing the operation before 
retiring for the night, to which he very gravely 
replied, “ Why, granny, you don’t think I'm 
goin’ to stand up in bed, do you?” 


AN Irishman, eating his first green corn, 
handed the cob to the waiter and asked, “ Will 
ye plaze put some more banes upon mesthick?? 
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VOLCANOES AND 


T looked exactly as if it was 

a real burning mountain, 

mother,” said Willie Gray, who, 

with his mother and sister, had 
just returned from a- visit to 

Bierstadt’s picture of Vesuvius. 

“Tt was almost as good as see- 

ing the volcano itself.” 

! “T should like to know where 

the fire in the mountain comes from,” said 

Alice. : 

“Why, from the inside of the earth, to 

D Wepaure,” Will quickly replied, glad of an 
opportunity of displaying his superior knowl- 
wdge. “You know our Physical Geography 
says that the middle of the earth is filled 
with liquid fire, vapor, and gasses, and that 
they sometimes Durst out through the sur- 

Diagesor the earth.” 

“0, dear, I'do n't like to think of living 
over fire y? said Alice. “But, mother, how 
does. any body know that there is fire 
aside of the earth ?? hoping that after all 
st might be a mistake or a mere supposition 
of the author of the geography. 

«You have heard of ‘men boring very 
deep into the earth to obtain water,” her | 
mother replied. “You remember your fa- 
ther was telling us the other day about an 
artesian well at St. Louis, the deepest one 
in the world, over three thousand two hun- 
dred feet in depth. And you know that 
mines sometimes extend far below the 

earth’s surface. Now, ih descending to 
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these depths it has been found that the 
heat of the earth gradually increases, and 
at such a rate that in the latitude of New 
York water would boil at the depth of 
eight thousand one hundred feet. At the 
distance of twenty-eight miles from the 
surface, the heat would be great enough to 
melt iron, while two hundred miles below 
the heat is probably sufficient to melt the 
hardest substance found upon the earth’s 
surface. The lowest rocks that have been 
reached also show by their character that 
they have been subjected to the action of 
heat for a long time. There are other evi- 
dences of subterranean heat derived from 


the spherical shape of the globe and the 


position of its axis; but these you can not 
understand at present. But whether the 
globe is merely encompassed at that depth 
by a stratum of melted lava, or whether the 
whole interior is a ball of liquid fire, seven 
thousand six hundred miles in diameter, 
scientific men are not agreed.” 

«“ What if the fire should burst out some- 
time near US >? said Alice with a shudder. 

« We have no volcanoes near us, but we 
have had _ slight shocks of earthquakes, 
have we not, mother 2” asked Will; “and 
they cause the volcanoes.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Gray. “An earth- 
quake is a ‘shaking of the earth,’ and is 
probably produced by the pressure of the 
liquid fire, vapor, and gases in the interior of 


the earth, causing its elastic crust to heave 
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and sink. These heavings and sinkings 
produce cracks or openings in the earth’s 
crust, generally in mountains, through which 
the illuminated gases and vapors escape. 
These openings we call volcanic craters, 
and the burning mountains themselves we 
name volcanoes. Volcanoes act as chim- 
neys for these hidden fires, and when they 
force themselves out through these chim- 
neys the earthquakes always cease.” 

“TI know the names of some volcanoes, 
mother,” said Will, enumerating them— 
“Vesuvius, Aetna, Cotopaxi, and Popo- 
catapetl.” 

“Yes, those are some of the most cele- 


MOUNT VESUVIUS, 


brated ; but they form a very small portion 
of the great number that exist,” Mrs. Gray 
remarked. “Vesuvius is not one of the 
largest, but is interesting from certain 
peculiarities as well as from having, once 
during a terrible eruption, sent forth show- 
ers of ashes and cinders which buried the 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Popo- 
catapetl is a lofty snow-clad mountain, 
which continually emits smoke and vapor.” 

“How strangely it must look!” said 
Alice; “smoke .and vapor coming out 
through the snow !” 

“Some parts of the earth are more sub- 
ject to volcanoes and earthquakes than 


others, are they not, mother?” asked Will. | earthquake,” said Alice. 
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“Yes,” replied Mrs. Grey, “although : 
parts are liable to them. But this should 
not cause us fear. We know, my children 
that we are always safe in the care of the 
merciful and loving Father, who controls — 
the earthquake and volcano, and that no— 
real harm can come to those who love and _ 
trust him. We should rest peacefully in — 
this assurance and fear nothing but sin, for 
that alone can hurt us.” 

“T have read,” said Will, “that there are 
a great many in the Andes Mountains, in 
South America.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Grey; “throughout — 
the entire range of those mountains, from 
Cape Horn to California, they are 
very numerous. In the Caribbean 
Sea and in parts of the Pacific — 
Ocean also. Many of the islands _ 
in the Pacific are volcanic; thatis, — 
they have been thrown up from the — 
bottom of the sea by earthquakes. 
They are frequent also in parts of 
Asia and Africa, and in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. In Iceland, too, — 
volcanic fires burst through the 
surface with tremendous force; 
and in the lately discovered land 
near the South Pole a volcano 
rises twelve thousand feet above 
the perpetual ice of those regions, 
and within nineteen and a half 
degrees of the South Pole. Itis 
said that on an average twenty volcanic” 
eruptions take place annually in different 
parts of the world.” : 

“Are there ever volcanoes in the ocean, 
mother ??? asked Will. 

“O, yes,” Mrs. Grey replied ; “yolcanic 
eruptions take place beneath the waters as “ 
well as upon land. Sailors sometimes see 
sulphurous smoke, flame, and jets of hot 
water and steam rising from the sea; and 
they sometimes find islands and rocks 
emerging from the ocean where before only 
water have been visible.” 

“T should think it would be rather bad 
for vessels that happened to be near the 
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“No doubt vessels have been lost in that 
way, as also great ruin caused on the land,” 
replied her mother. ‘Submarine earth- 
quakes, or earthquakes under the sea, cause 
the waters to heap themselves up into a 
mighty wave, which is driven upon the 
shore, overwhelming towns and cities, and 
in its retreat carrying every thing with it 
back to the ocean. It was a great tidal 
wave, caused by an earthquake, that did 
such a vast amount of damage to our New 
England coast last October.” 

«O, I remember,” said Will. “Aunt 
Anna wrote about the terrible ruin it caused 
to the town of Eastport, in Maine. It 
carried away wharves with large three- 
story wharehouses on them, and sent large 
vessels up on the land, one schooner way 
up into the middle of a man’s pasture, half 
a mile from the shore ; and it swept over a 
little village on an island, carrying every 
thing away with it. It carried off roofs, 
fences, chimneys, and tore up trees, too.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “and don’t you re- 
member, mother, she said one gentleman 
had his house unroofed, his fences and 
es torn to pieces by the storm accom- 
panying the earthquake, but that he did not 

o down to see about his store on the 
wharf until the next morning, and when he 
did go there was no store there, nor one 
article of all his goods either. The wharf 
upon which it was had been carried away 
py the water the store let down into the 

k, and every single thing had floated 
doc er Hoa before morning. She also said 
rae the rain or Spray sent in from the sea 
was hot, and scalded the trees,” said Alice, 
wand that the wind tore the foliage into 
fine bits, and the next morning the houses 
and fences were all covered with them, and 
with salt, tO, from the sea.” 

“The damage all along the New England 
coast was very great,” said Mrs. Grey, 
“and a few days after they had several 
earthquake shocks, which shook the houses 
so that door-bells rang and clocks were 
and that for miles the roads were 
h fish, probably from the curing 
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| houses along the coast and on the islands. 
| But far greater ruin has occurred in other 
| parts of the world from the same cause,” 
| she continued. “ There was once an earth- 
| quake under the Mediterranean Sea, which 
| destroyed the town of Scylla on its coast, 
land swept away four thousand human 
beings. 

“A new island was once thrown up near 

Iceland, in 1783, by a submarine earth- 

quake. There were high cliffs upon it, 
from which fire, smoke, and pumice issued. 
The King of Denmark took formal posses- 
sion of it, but before a year his new terri- 
tory had sunk beneath the waves and left 
nothing to show that it had ever appeared. 

“The surface of the earth is constantly 
undergoing changes produced by the in- 
ternal heat of the globe, but they are not 
always sudden. Sometimes they are so 
gradual that we are unconscious of them. 
Along the eastern coast of the Bay of Ben- 
gal all the rocks and islands for a distance 
of one hundred miles have been slowly 
rising for the last one hundred years. I 
remember reading of a very large tract of 
land in South America that was raised 
several feet above its present level. And 
in India a tract fifty miles lone and sixteen 
wide was raised ten feet above the sur- 
rounding plain.” 

“But does the land always rise 2?” asked 
Will. 

“No,” Mrs. Grey answered; “while in 
some parts of the world land is being 
elevated, in other parts the surface is sink- 
ing. In the ocean, while new islands are 
seen to arise from its depths other old ones 
disappear beneath its waves. 

“One of the most interesting instances 
of change in the earth’s surface, caused 
by its hidden fires, that I now recall is 
afforded by the remains of the temple of 
Jupiter Serapis. It was built on the shoré 
of the Mediterranean, near Naples, about 
eighteen hundred years ago. It gradually 
sunk beneath the water, and its ruins were 
not noticed until 1849; then three columns 
were discovered rising out of the water. 
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They were examined, and found to be of 
solid marble, forty feet high, and resting on 
a platform. The platform had now risen to 
within one foot of high-water mark. 
changes that sunk these ruins and raised 
them again must have been very gradual, 
or the columns would 
their upright position.” 
“Which has destroyed the most, mother, 
earthquakes or volcanoes ?” asked Will. 
“Earthquakes have been far more de- 
Structive than volcanoes,” Mrs. 


not have retained 


replied 
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Grey. “ Probably where one city has been 
ruined by a volcano twenty have been over- 


| thrown or swallowed up by earthquakes. 
The | 


You know,” she continued, “that the ex- 
plosion of a powder magazine is far more 
dreaded than the firing of artillery, because 
the injury it does is more extensive, and 
spreads in every direction. So it is with 
the effects of earthquakes ; consequently 
they have always inspired more terror than 
volcanoes.” 


“ Please tell us about some cities that have 
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been destroyed by earthquakes, mother ?” 
asked Alice. 

“The city of Antioch, in Asia Minor, 
was destroyed by one in the year 526,” 
Mrs, Grey replied. “It was upon a great 
festival day. The city was thronged with 
The day was calm, and no 
danger dreamed of, when suddenly the 
earth began to heave and rock, and in a 
few moments two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons were either swallowed up by 
the opening earth or buried beneath the 


Strangers. 
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falling buildings. It has been several times 
destroyed, before and since, and many 


thousand persons destroyed each time.” 


“O, how dreadful !” exclaimed Alice. “I 
should think people would be afraid to live 
there after it had been once destroyed in 
that way.” 

“JT suppose they thought each time that 
it would never happen again,” said Will. 
“ But I don’t think I would have been so 
foolish.” 

“There is danger every-where, my chil- 
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dren,” Mrs. Grey remarked. “And it is 


emigrate from their birthplace. All ought 
to be prepared for death, and then it would 
matter little when or how it came. In the 
latter part of the last century,” Mrs. Grey 
continued, “a dreadful earthquake occurred 
in Calabria, in the south of Italy. It lasted 
but two minutes, but in that time it de- 
stroyed about two hundred villages and 
towns, and the lives of one hundred thou- 
sand persons. 

“But the most terrible earthquake we 
read of was that which, in 1775, destroyed 
the city of Lisbon, in Portugal. The only 
warning the inhabitants had was a noise 
like thunder in the earth, followed by suc- 
cessive shocks and heavings of the ground 
under their feet, and nn aie minutes every 
puilding in the city was laid in ruins, and 
sixty thousand human beings were num- 
pered with the dead. Hundreds had rushed 

for safety to a new quay, which was sur- 
rounded by vessels. In a moment. the 
earth opened beneath them, and the vessels, 
wharves, and people were all swallowed up 
jn its bosom. pene sea rolled over the spot, 
and not a vestige of either vessels, wharves, 


or men was ever seen. The waters of the 


LZ 
. aN the 18th of July, 1794, there 
i) passed into the court of the Con- 
ciergerié, in Paris, a small car- 
riage, in which there sat a well- 
dressed but very pale young 
man, besides one or two men belonging to 
the Liberty party. ; 

«Whom do you bring there ?” said some- 
pody, ina rough voice. 

“Food for the guillotine,” was the an- 
gwer. 

«“ What?s the man’s name ?” 

“It is the citizen Rovalet from Cliffory ; 
sometimes he is called a marquis.” 


not an easy thing for a whole community to | 


river and sea at first retreated, then rolled 
back upon the Jand in a mighty wave fifty 
feet high.” , 

*“O, mother, how dreadful that was 
said Alice. 

“Tt makes one sad indeed to recount 
these terrible but wonderful phenomena of 
nature,” remarked Mrs. Grey; “but still 
learn about them and _ their 
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you should 
causes.” 

“T read once of a mountain that sud- 
denly disappeared,” said Will. 

“T suppose,” said his mother, “that, it 
was one of the loftiest volcanic mountains 
in Java, which, after a violent eruption, sud- 
denly sank into the earth, carrying with it 

ninety square miles of territory; 
villages were swallowed up at the 
Something more than a year 
ago a very terrible earthquake occurred in 
South America, destroying many cities, 
and causing the destruction ‘of thousands 
but it is so near dinner-time ”— 
atch—* that I can not talk 


e 
about e 


forty 
same time. 


of lives; 
looking at her w 


longer with you now.” 
Mrs. Grey left the parlor to make some 


preparation for her husband’s return, while 
Will and Alice hastened to their rooms to 
make themselves ready for dinner. 
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«Bring him in; there is his place—the 
farthest one to the left.” 

The heavy key was again turned and the 
bar placed against the door, and the mar- 
quis found himself, for the first time in his 
life, in a dark cell. He thought he was 
alone, but only for a moment, for after 
awhile he saw the figure of a man rising 
from a mattress on the floor.” 

«Who has come in here?” said some- 
body. ; 

oA prisoner,” replied the marquis. 

«Why are you to be imprisoned 2” 

“Why should you ask that question? 
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The whole nation is now divided into two 
classes—captives and those who expect to 
be captives. Now, he who does not belong 
to the latter class can always be expected 
to belong to the former.” 

“You are right,” said the other, with a 
hoarse laugh. ‘“ May I ask you what your 
name is ?” 

“Tam the Marquis Rovalet of Chiffory.” 


At these words the other man sprang | 


from his couch and exclaimed, “Why, I 
have known your father for many years! 
To your father I am indebted for my life. 
I was one of his postillions, and one day, 
as we rode home from Drafleur, I drove 
too near the swollen Garonne and was 
carried away by the stream, and if the old 
marquis had not rushed in and dragged 
me out at the risk of his own life I should 
not be here at this moment. Truly, it 
would have been better to have died in the 
water than on the guillotine. I have not 
forgotten the great kindness, and I thank 
you, as I have often thanked him, for his 
having saved my life.” 

The marquis was much gratified to hear 
this testimony to his father’s kindness, and 
said, “I suppose you are, without doubt, 
old Mesnel, whom I remember very well to 
have seen so often in my boyhood ?” 

“Yes, that is my name. Please to tell 
me, good marquis, how you came here.” 

“ Well, I will tell you; the story is short. 
I protested against the execution of the 
Princess Elizabeth, and Robespierre has, 
therefore taken the means to condemn me. 
You know my father, because of his kind- 
ness to the poor, was very highly esteemed 
and beloved, and that there was nobody in 
our neighborhood who had any reason to 
make any complaints against him. When 
the Jacobins came to capture me all my 
servants and the people who lived on the 
estate declared I should suffer no harm. 
Still I saw that, sooner or later, I should be 
overcome, and consequently I gave myself 
up, sooner than cause the loss of any blood. 
Things can not go on in this way forever. 
Robespierre, who is now at the height of 
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his power, will soon become as much hated 


as Marat.” 


The conversation went on from one sub- 
ject to another, and finally Mesnel and the 
marquis lay down in their corners to sleep. 

“Have you any thing to eat or drink 


here ?” said the marquis, “for I have had 
nothing since noon.” 


“ee O, yes, 


” said Mesnel, rising from his 


cold couch and handing a little bread and 
a jug of cold water to the nobleman. 

The marquis then rose from his humble 
bed, and grasped the bread and water as 
if they were the greatest luxuries in the 


world. 


The next morning these two prisoners 
conversed together again. Thus day after 
day passed by, and at last the eighth day 
came. The servant brought them every 
day their poor fare without ever saying a 
word. Every day other prisoners were 
taken from their cells and carried to the 
place of execution, and were never heard 
of any more. Both Mesnel and the mar- 
quis became very impatient, and said that 
if they were to be executed why not let the 
anxiety be over at once? Thus they com- 
plained, foolishly forgetting that He who 
orders all things well was:also so ordering 
their lives that they might be spared. It 
would have been well if both of these men, 
having the precious hours thus vouchsafed 
to them in that gloomy prison, had given 


themselves 


to prayer and self-examination. 


But they lived at a time when the people 


of France 
The most 


cared very little for religion. 
of the people seemed to be 


thirsting after blood. 

On the evening of the eighth day the 
keeper of the prison, who in early life had 
been a good friend to Mesnel, came to the 
door of their cell and said, “ Mesnel, be 
ready ; to-morrow it will be your turn.” 

“And my comrade here; what about 


him ?” 


“Who is your comrade ?” 
“ Rovalet of Chiffory,” said the marquis. 
“Tet me see; I think he must have been 


forgotten. 


It seems to me that such a map 
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nds on my list. However, I shall go 


1 ”» 


“Do not do it, keeper,”’ said Mesnel. 
But the exclamation was too late; the 
_ prison-keeper was gone, and his footsteps 
could be heard retreating on the cold stone 
pavement. 
Mesnel then said to himself, “ At last my 
turn is come, and to-morrow I suppose I 
must die. Still I suppose I might as well 
die to-morrow as next week.; but after all 
; J did wish to be spared a little longer.” 
Mesnel slept that night as well as could 
pe expected; but the marquis was much 
’ disturbed, and it was only toward morning 
that he fell into a sound sleep. Late in the 
morning quick steps were heard coming 
along the hall and a number of people 
geemed to be talking with cach other. 
_ Finally the prison-keeper came to the door 
of their cell and said, “ Mesnel, you can 
903 Robespierre has to-day followed to the 
rave the thousands whom he has been the 
means of putting to death !” 
That was the 27th of July, 
« But my comrade ?” asked Mesnel. 
“You can take him with you, if you will 
go security for him.” 

«of course I will. You know where 
ou can find pes I have never hidden 
; myself anywhere. 
 “Mesnel took the marquis by the arm and 
u walked with him out of the Conciergerie. 

«Now, what more can I do for you?” 
asked the kind-hearted Mesnel. 

«Help me to flee from the country.” 

«To flee from the country! Why should 
you want to do that if Robespierre is 
dead? Soon the old order of things will 
be restored, and you will have nothing to 
fear.” : 

«J do not trust circumstances,” said the 
marquis. “ There are still many men who 
are bent upon taking the lives of their 
fellow-beings. I am not safe one moment. 
‘Help me as quickly as you can; the ground 
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to-morrow morning and ask something | 


“To England.” 

“That is not possible; I can help you to 
Germany.” 

“Well, no matter where; only help me 
out of France.” 

“Then come along with me.’ 

Mesnel then led his companion through 
a multitude of narrow streets and alleys, 
and then through a court up to a house 


| which was closed, and the key of which he 


took from a deep hole at the foot of one 
of the posts of the balcony. It seemed to 
be a meeting-place for some secret society. 
When they had entered Mesnel closed the 
door, and then said, “ Here you are safe; 
here a number of patriots have been in the 
habit of meeting. We were betrayed once 
at midnight, and our party overpowered by 
the police. We were hurried off, and that 
is the way I came to be in captivity. Prob- 
ably all my friends have been executed, or 
otherwise we should very likely see some 
of them here.” 

Then Mesnel drew from a cupboard a 
ham, which he remembered to have put 
there before he was captured. He had 
bought bread at the baker’s as they came 
along. And thus these two men, of such 
different stations in life, took their first 
meal together out of prison. 

The marquis must now change his clothes, 
disguise himself in the garb of a peasant, 
and get ready to leave the city. When 
Mesnel saw him in his new dress he said 
to him, “ That will never do; you do not 
look any thing like a peasant. You look 
as if you had been so nicely brought up, 
and as if those clothes belonged to some- 
body else. Yes. But stop, I have hit 
upon something.” 

Without saying another word Mesnel 
went up into the garret of the old house, 
and after rummaging about among the old 
stuff for awhile he found what he wanted. 
It was an old hand-organ, and he brought 
it down with him. 

«“ Now, see here,” said he to the marquis ; 
«when the Revolution was in its best 
period I was one of its most ardent sympa- 
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thizers, and at that time I went about the 
country with this organ, playing and sing- 
ing the new revolutionary songs to the 
peasants. But since King Louis has been 
executed I have had quite another disposi- 
tion. JI have put my organ away and done 
every thing I could to restore the old order 
of things. If you will now wait until the 
new government is established I think I 
can secure you a safe place of refuge here. 


-But if you will go at once, then I will give 


you this organ, and I will cover your face 
with some brownish paint I have, give you 
a pair of false whiskers, and then I think 
you can go through France without much 
danger.” 


“ But I can not sing,” replied the marquis ; | 


“and I should have something to certify 
where my home is in case of danger.” 

“ As to the first, whether you can sing or 
not, that makes no matter; and as to the 
latter, I will see to it.” 


Mesnel then went to a drawer, which he 
opened by pressing upon a spring. 

“Here is some silver money, and here is 
a paper which will help you.” 

After helping the marquis to put the 
organ on his shoulders, Mesnel led him 
through some narrow streets and alleys to 
the city gate. 

* Go,” said Mesnel, as_ they parted, 
“through the next village without delay, 
and stop in the second one all night. Then 
pass on as quickly as you can to the Ger- 
man frontier. Tell every body you see that 
Robespierre is dead, and then nobody will 
put any difficulty in your way. Farewell, 
and may God grant that you again return 
to your country and find it in the enjoyment 
of better times than now !? 

The marquis stretched out his hand to 
old Mesnel, and the latter, after bidding 
good-by to the young nobleman, returned 


to the city. [70 be continued. 
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A TALK ABOUT PARROTS. 


>) Y NE charming Summer afternoon, 
J} as I was riding down the widest 
and pleasantest street in Meldon, 
I heard a loud, harsh scream 
from the front porch of Dr. Ver- 
non’s house. Turning my head, I saw that 
a large bird-cage was hung against one of 
the tall pillars, and caught a glimpse of 
something blue, green, and angry, which I 
knew was a parrot. 

“Ah,” thought I, as the horse dashed on, 
“ Eddie Vernon has had a present.” 

Now, Mrs. Dr. Vernon was my most in- 
timate friend. We had known each other 
at boarding-school long before she married 
the doctor, who was “ages” older than 
either of us. Eddie was her step-son, and 
was fourteen years old—a frail, delicate, yet 
active boy, wonderfully fond of reading, 


CHAPTER I. 


and zealous in questioning. He had a 
whole shelf of books, which were his own; 
he generally liked to go to school; never 
plagued the doctor’s big, cross dog Major 
more than was two-thirds safe when girls 
were around, “just to scare them ;” and he 
rode his beautiful black pony in a decent 
manner, instead of getting up a dust like a 
whirlwind, or shouting like seven leagues 
of dragoons, as most lads do. In short, 
Eddie was a boy after my own heart. He 
was a perfect little gentleman, and at “our 
house” he would certainly have been 
spoiled; but, fortunately, Mrs, Vernon, 
who was an intensely busy woman, had no 
time for the operation. 

The.next morning I called at the Doc- 
tor’s. The parrot had been removed from 
the front porch, and was screaming lustily 


in the back yard. 


sharply off his thick little tongue. He was 
evidently, as on the day before, in bad 
humor. Eddie came running. 

«0, I’m so glad you’ve come! I’ve 
gota parrot! I’m in so much trouble. 1 
was just going to your house after you. I 
thought you would know what was the 
matter. John is harnessing the horse now 
for me to bring you. Uncle Clinton sent 
jt from New York. I call it General Grant. 
He scolds all the time. He don’t seem 
to be well. Do come quick !” 


I deliberately sitting down at the end of 
the hall along which Eddie, in great excite- 
ment, had dragged me, “let me get my 
preath a moment, and find out what we are 
and who we are.” 

So I untied my hat, while Eddie, with 
restless bright eyes, stood impatiently by. 

“Now,” said he, after he had watched 
me take off both of my gloves and put 
them in my pocket, “will you come ?” 

And as I had recovered a little from his 
im etuosity, I sallied into the back yard, 
where I discovered the parrot’s cage igno- 
miniously hung against the wood-house. 
“ Papa said that General Grant made 
gach a screeching yesterday,” remarked 
ddie in an injured tone, “that he was a 
disgrace to the neighborhood, so I had to 
ut him out here this morning. Dear, what 
45 the trouble with him?” he asked, as the 
General, on seeing us, set up an extra and 
yery undignified chorus of screams. 
The cage was taken down, and we began 
careful and prolonged examination. I 
told Eddie that it was my principle that 
pabies and birds never cried unless, as old 
jadies say of the ness “there is something 
the matter of them. 

“His lungs are sound anyway,” said 
Eddie, who grew momentarily comforted at 
seeing the attention I paid, just as the 
General, on my cautiously touching his 
neck, uttered a deafening screech. Yes, the 
“trouble” was found. Under the glossy 
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Poor Poll!” “ Pretty 
Poll!” “Give Poll a crack-ev/” twanged | 
. | : 
/some_ bird-dealer 


«Well, well, my dear young friend,” said | 


| had 
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green feathers was a small copper wire, 
which had been passed around his neck by 
in’ New York, and to 
which a label containing his price and age 
doubtless been fastened. The wire 
was twisted into a knot at the end, and had 
tightened a little so that it was entirely 
concealed by the beautiful feathers, while 
the sharp edges chafed the bird’s neck. 
With the shield of Eddie’s stout buckskin 
gloves we quickly got off the “old wire,” 
hastened by some tremendous thwacks from 
the General’s beak. After he had been 
left quietly to himself a few moments he 
evidently found that the cause of his aches 
and pains had been removed, and it was 
not, therefore, needful for him to scold so 
constantly. He presently showed this by 
cooing in a soft voice to himself, and then 
very prettily called for a cracker. Eddie 
was a small tempest of joy. The parrot 
was given cake, sugar, more cracker, and 
every thing upon which his little master 
could Jay hands that any civilized bird 
would be likely to eat, while the whole 
family were called into the yard to pity and 
admire the now good-natured General, and 
to see, pronounce upon, and hate the “old 
wire,” as Eddie called it. 

«And now,” said Mrs. Vernon, when 
order was restored, and the feathered name- 
sake of the great soldier was quietly en- 
gaged in eating a piece of cold boiled 
potato, “as we are all here, perhaps Caro- 
line will kindly tell you something about 
parrots. I would have tried to answer 
some of his hundred and one questions 
myself,” she added, turning to me; “but 
you know that I have no time to spare for 
such things. I have really forgotten almost 
all that I ever knew about foreign birds.” 

Under the shade of a noble maple, 
straight and wide-spreading, with a dense 
top, we seated ourselves, Eddie and his 
mamma on the rustic bench beside me, 
while the doctor placed himself in his easy 
chair, and dreamily proceeded to arrange a 
case of ugly-looking knives and scissors. 
Major stretched himself at his feet, and 
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pretended to fall asleep at once. I kepta * But I do not know all about them, only 
suspicious watch upon him, however, for | a very little,” I replied. “Even learned 
some time, for I well knew that he had a} men know less of birds than of beasts, in 
trick of suddenly opening one eye in the | proportion to their numbers.” 
midst of his deepest naps and looking at “Indeed! I don’t see why.” 
me like a very dragon. “Because the habits of birds in their 
“ And now, Cousin Caroline,” said Eddie, | native wildness are so very difficult to 
with faith that was edifying to behold, | ascertain. Animals, which are large or not 
“please tell me all about parrots.” ' not so quick in their movements, can be 


watched and their hiding-places tracked ; 
besides, their lives being passed on the 
ground, which is common range for both 


observing them and noting their pecul- 


phant than of the little honey-bird that 
flits through the same forest. Hindrances 
which at the first thought appear small, 
impede the efforts of the naturalist with 
surprising force, especially if he is among 
barbarous or savage people. In striving to 
these make terrible head against him. Al- 
most all birds pass much of their lives in 
the air, where they are, of course, inac- 
cessible to us; large birds generally make 
their homes on lofty crags or live in un- 
frequented and difficult places ; small ones 
ypon or within trees ; they are extremely 
shy; the fear of man is strong upon them ; 
they are usually keen of sight, are easily 
alarmed, and can, therefore, scarcely ever 
be approached.” 

«] never thought of all that,” said Eddie. 
«Jt must be hard to learn much about wild 
pirds, although I should think that every 
traveler would try and observe them. Now, 
there are the dear little ground-birds ; 1 
watch them a great deal. They are very 
tame, and their nests are low.” 

“Yes, and not very easily found, Master 
Eddie ; but I suppose that you can tell me 
all about ground-birds. What kind of feet 
pave they ap 

Eddie looked confused, and finally con- 
fessed that he did not know. 

« But where, Cousin Caroline,” he asked, 
«do you think that General Grant came 
from? 1 suppose that he was caught in 
Africa, where there are wild horses, and 
jvaffes, and ostriches, and elephants.” 
“No, Eddie, your parrot, which is a very 
peautiful one, is a native of our country, 
and was probably found in some Southern 
state, in the hollow trunk of a sycamore- 
tree.” 

. “Why, do we have parrots, real parrots, 
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jarities are wonderfully lessened. It is 
much easier to learn the habits of the ele- | 


learn something of birds, such things as | 


| 


man and themselves, the difficulties of | 
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living wild in the United States?” cried 
Eddie, greatly delighted. 

“Yes; your bird is a Carolina parrot. 
They inhabit the Southern States, seldom 
coming farther north than Maryland. They 
are found in the vast swamps and lagoons 
of Louisiana, and also along the banks of 
the Mississippi River. Their habits are 
very social, and they appear to live together 
more happily than many human families. 
You may, if you ever travel in a Louisiana 
swamp and keep a caretul look-out for hol- 
low trees, peep in, even in the daytime, and 
find thirty or forty of them asleep, nestled 
close together, and holding on to the sides 
of the tree by their claws and bills.” 

“Well, they must look funny. But why 
do they never fly up here ?” 

“ Because it is so cold. All the varieties 
Occa- 
sionally a few Carolinas wander into Penn- 
sylvania, and a flock of them was seen 
many years ago in Albany, in New York 
State. If they were as beautiful as yours 
the honest Dutchman must have thought 
them visitants from the other world, with 
which they seem, indeed, to have been on 
very familiar terms, judging from the num- 
ber of ghosts they saw yearly.” 

« Are there many kinds of parrots ?” 

« About one hundred and seventy species. 
In the Quinary system naturalists place 
parrots in the Second Order, called Inses- 
sores, and they belong to the Fourth Tribe, 
called Scansores, or climbers, and form the 
Second Family, Psittacidz.” 

« Yes,” calmly replied Eddie, whose eyes 
were very wide by this time, “there ’s no 
doubt about their being climbers. Mary 
Wood’s parrot, out at Montview, will climb 
up and down the back of a chair. It 
makes me laugh to see her. She always 
acts as though she was afraid of falling, 
and goes very slowly and carefully, looking 
back every minute, and sometimes holding 
on by her pill. I begin to see what their 
clumsy beaks are made for. But clo Caro- 
lina parrots talk as well as other kinds 2” 

“T suppose they do. Some of them are 
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very intelligent. Indeed, it is sometimes 
difficult to determine where the knowledge 
of parrots stops, though most of the tamed 
ones are not remarkable for any thing but 
the beauty of their plumage. Miss Julia 
Colman tells a story of a Carolina parrot 
that was fed on oatmeal porridge every 
morning. Once, however, some soaked 
bread was put into his saucer. He sat and 
looked at it, tasted it once or twice, paused, 
and appeared to consider the subject, and 
then, dashing his bill in, he threw it out, 
first on one side, then on the other, sput- 


7 Pap sea! 
tering between each mouthful, ‘ Nasty mess - | 


nasty mess !’” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “parrots have 
done some wonderful things. There was 
the famous gray parrot, which belonged to 
Colonel O’Kelly, of London, and which 
died in 1802. She could sing about fifty 
different tunes, among them ‘God Save the 
King,’ psalms, and comic songs. She pro- 
nounced the words distinctly, and beat time 
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as she sang with her foot, turning round 
and round on her perch, and marking the 
measure regularly as she turned. If by 
any means she made a mistake in the time, 
she would go back to that bar and correct 
herself. If a person interrupted her and 
sang part of a song, she would wait until 
he ceased, and then, without repeating what 
he had said, take it up where he had left 
off and finish the piece. She gave her 
orders to those who had the care of her in 
a very reasonable manner, and when moult- 
ing refused to sing, turning her back upon 
the persuader, and repeating, in a piteous 
tone, ‘Poll’s sick.” Her owner was much 
attached to her, and refused, I think, as 
much as five hundred guineas a year, which 
was offered to-him if he would lend her for 
public exhibition.” ‘ 

“Papa, is that a true story ?” * 

“Yes, my son; although it seems almost 
too wonderful for belief, the authority for 
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it is excellent, [To be continued. 
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HOW I hate Miss Stevens! 
I wish I need never go inside 
of that old school as long as I 
live.” 

Such were the hastily spoken 
words of Emma Neville as she entered the 
sitting-room, books in hand and anger in 
heart. When she left the school-room it 
was with the full determination never to 
-return to it; but as she neared home it 
occurred to her that her mother might pos- 
sibly have a word or two to say about it. 
So she softened her resolution into the 
form of a wish. 

“You are using pretty strong language, 
Emma,” said her mother, quietly. ; “You 
must have received some great injury to 
cause you to speak in that rude manner.” 

“Well, I guess any one would speak so 
who had to go to such a cross teacher 


as I, have. She’s just as mean as she 
can be.” 

“But you have not yet told me what 
crime she committed. I am quite curious 
to know, for I am sure it must be some- 
thing very serious.” 

It had seemed quite serious at the time, 
but somehow when Emma came to tell her 
mother of it she could not help wish it 
had been even more so, Putting it in its 
worst light, it still appeared quite too 
trifing to warrant such language as she 
had used. 

“Well, this morning, when we had our 
first recess, we were playing ‘catch,’ and 1 
just ran out into the street and right back, 
and Miss Stevens made me stay in the 
whole of the second recess. I think that 
was a great thing to keep any body in for. ~ 
Besides, the girls had chosen me for ‘leader 


of games’ for the next recess, and of course 

I lost the chance. Don’t you think that 
was a great thing to make me lose a whole 
recess for?” continued Emma, seeing her 
mother did not at once speak. 

“TI think it depends upon how far you 
were in the wrong.” 

“Why, I told you. 
half-way across the street.” 

“But that is not telling how much you 
were in the wrong. 1 
Miss Stevens ever forbidden your going 
there? Had she?” 

Emma hung her head. 
beginning to be turned. 


IT just went about 


The tables were 
She made 


ing excuse. 


that we must not go into the street, but I 
did n’t think of it’ Who could remember 
so long?” 

“ Any good little girl could and would. 
J think Miss Stevens did perfectly right to 
keep you in, and I hope she will continue 
to do sO until you can obey her.” 

«Put I should like to know what hurt it 
does to go out into the street.” 

«That makes no difference about your 
obeying: No matter what reason Miss 
Stevens had for giving such a command, 
jf she tells you to remain within the yard 
at recess it is your place to do so.” 

«Put she does not keep us in the yard. 
She lets us play on the sidewalk.” , 

«Phen you certainly should be very care- 
ful never to go one inch beyond it.” 

« But J don’t see why.” 

«You should never ask why, any more 
than you should ask my reasons for telling 
Vout to do this or that.” 

} «But you are my mother.” 

“And Miss Stevens is your teacher. I 
now her very well, and I trust her with 
? the care of my child, expecting she will do 
whatever she thinks is for my child’s good. 
Now, if each little girl concludes she knows 
petter what ought to be done than her 
teacher does, and makes up her mind to 
do just as she pleases, regardless of any 
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commands Miss Stevens may have given, 


/ what kind of a school do you suppose you 


will have ?” 

Emma smiled slightly as she pictured to 
herself the state of things which would 
result from such management, but she did 
not like to own herself defeated. 

‘But all the girls dislike her. She never 


lets us do any thing, and if we miss a word 


makes us stay and stay until we learn 


. 


she 
the whole lesson.” 

“ For whose good are you made to learn 
Is it so that when Miss 


a letter she will know 
Is correctly, or add 


the lesson? 
Stevens is writing 
how to spell the wore c 
figures quickly when she is out shopping “ha 
“Emma laughed a little in spite of herself, 
and notwithstanding her determination to 
bring her mother to see that she was a 
much abused gil. 


“Of course nol; but she need n't keep 


us so long.” 

«Why need you stay 
@ lessons perfectly 
are so hard.” 
e case you must at once 
I can not have 


Why not 


tee 


at all? 
: at firs 
learn the 
« But they 
eee, we 
«QO, if that is th ieee 
be placed in a lower class. 
”? 

my little girl overworked. 
That was another thing. ' 

: re} 

«J do not want to be put back, 


Emma, quite despondently. 
«But you must, if your lessons are too 


hard for you.” 
«They are n 
« But my little Emm 
Is that it?” 
beginning to 
the truth was an 
the school-room, 


said 


ot exactly too hard, but ”’— 
a does not choose to 


be seen in a 


study: 
evil 


Things were 
it. Now, 


d been busy in me 
in the ears of these young girls 


like the following: “J think 
it i bad that you have to be shut up 
Leeper made to study while other girls 
having fun. I think Miss mie veuy 
might let you 0.” So, instead of study- 
Sack the girls listened to hear more which 
rd hey. spirit had to say. ‘I wish 
ae who would not 


teacher 
‘ou had another y 
aie you work so hard.’ Then when 
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they were detained for misconduct the | much difference to you what they do or do 


whispers would be, “I think it’s too mean 
you had to stay just for that little thing. 
That ’s always the way; if you do the 
least little thing you have to stay, stay, 
stay!” - 

So, little by little, this spirit spread 
throughout the room. 
found his way into the play-ground, where 
little groups would form to condole with the 
unfortunate ones, telling them how sorry 
they were, and generally ending with, “I 
think she’s as mean as dirt!” 

So it came to pass that these little chil- 
dren never thought of blaming themselves 
and trying to do better. Their minds were 
made up that Miss Stevens was wholly in 
fault, and they never once paused to ask 
if they could do any thing to mend the 
matter. 

The truth was, it really pained the teacher 
quite as much as it did the pupils, and I 
am inclined to think a little more, for could 
Miss Stevens have learned the lesson for 
them she would have taken care they should 
be well learned. But as it was the little 
ones must do it, and they took their choice 
to learn them in school or after. 

Emma looked quite crestfallen as her 
mother asked the question. 

“J suppose I do not study quite enough ; 
but hardly any of the girls have their les- 
sons any better than I do.” 

“And how well is that? How many 
words had you in spelling to-day ?” 

“Ten,” replied Emma, coloring at the 
thought what might come next. 

« And how many did you miss ?” 

“J only missed three.” 

“Only missed three! only three words 


out of ten! Do you often have such les- 


sons, Emma?” 
Now, Emma possessed one good ti 
she always spoke the truth, no matter what 
it cost her. ‘ 
“Yes, ma’am. But I get them as we 
as most of the girls do.” Fy 
“No matter about quoting the other girls 
quite so much. I can not see that it makes 


ait— 


Oftentimes, too, he | 
her task. 


| 


not. I’m sure it does not tome. You may 
now sit down and learn your to-morrow’s 
lesson, and recite them to me before you go 
out to play.” 

Emma knew there was nothing. to do but 
obey, so, much wishing she had left her 
books in her school-desk, she sat down to 
One by one she went over them, 
until she was sure they were well learned. 


| She would not like to have her mother hear 


her make many mistakes. 

They were prepared at last, and, books 
in hand, she sought her mother. 

“T think I have them now, mamma.” 

And very well learned they were. 

** Now, Iemma,” said her mother, as she 
closed the last book, “suppose you turn 
over a new leaf to-morrow. I have been 
greatly pained as well as surprised by what 
I have just learned of your conduct in 
school. Will you not try hereafter to do 
better? Try and have your lessons well 


Jearned, and obey Miss Stevens in every. 


little thing. You will make it much more 
pleasant for her and be much happier your- 
self. After dinner I will tell you a little 
story.” 

The mother and child had just seated 
themselves for the story, when one of 
Emma’s school-mates came in. She, too, 
had been kept in at recess and gone home 
with an angry heart. But, unlike Emma, 
her heart had not softened toward her 
teacher, and so rebellious thoughts. still 
dwelt there. Her mother’s reply of, “I 
should think that was a small thing to keep 
any one in a whole recess for,” had not 
tended to drive the wicked spirit away. So 
she had come over to have “a talk” with 
Emma. 

“OQ, mamma, Can not Lizzie hear the 
story too ?” 

“Certainly, dear, if she likes. 
a very long one, but it is true.” 

“©, 1’d like to hear; I just love stories!’ 
cried Emma. 

“ Well, I will tell it, and I would like to 
see if you can not each learn a lesson from 
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it. The building where I attended school 
when quite young had very high steps lead- 
ing to it, and as these were getting rather 
old it was thought best to build some new 
ones. Before we went out at recess our 
teacher cautioned the boys about playing 
on the new ones, as the railing was not yet 
up, and told them they must go up and 
down them with great care. But many of 
them were too intent upon the coming play 
to listen very attentively, and so passed 
into the yard quite unconscious of what 
had been said. 

“ Recess was nearly over when we heard 
loud screams from the boy’s yard, and soon 
learned that one of the smaller boys had 
been pushed off the side of the steps by 
some larger ones, who were rushing up and 
down trying to catch each other.” 

«QO, mamma e exclaimed Emma, “how 
frightful ! Did it hurt him much 2” 

«Yes, very badly. The screams did not 
come from him, but from those standing 
near. To all appearance the little fellow 
had been killed, for he was quite insensible. 
It was many weeks before he was about 
again, and during that time he was a con- 
stant sufferer. All that came about by 
neglecting po obey a very slight request of 
the teacher. 

Emma looked down, conscious of the 
reproof conveyed in her mother’s words. 
“The poor little fellow was not in the 
ast to blame, for he was passing quietly 
ap the steps 5 but I think the boys who 
caused the accident must have Jearned 
obedience in a very sad way.” 

Then Mrs. Neville talked very kindly to 
the two little girls, pointing out to them 
the importance of obeying any command 


le 


iven. , . 
“Mamma,” said Emma, “I am going to 


do better after this. I will obey Miss 
Stevens ‘to the letter,’ and Ill learn every 
Jesson so thoroughly that she can not find 
a chance to keep me if she wants to.” 

«J do not think that she derives so much 
pleasure from keeping you that she will 
want to very often.” 


‘) 
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And what do you think happened? In 
the first place Miss Stevens was very hap- 
pily surprised at the change in Emma; 
and in the second place, one by one, the 
others caught Emma's spirit—it was quite 
as contagious as the measles or chicken- 
pox—and in less than two weeks there was 
a complete revolution. Teacher and pupils 
were alike happy. Sunbeams shone brightly 
where before had been only clouds and 
mists; and all came about through the ex- 
ample of one little girl. No matter what 
rules were made they were no longer trans- 
gressed. They were not many, to be sure, 
but they were faithfully obeyed. 

And O, how many careless habits were 
broken up! If the little ones were tempted 
to ask questions when Miss Stevens was 
busy, a sweet spirit whispered, “ Wait until 
she is at leisure to attend to you.” Slates 
and books were removed to and from desks 
so quietly that Miss Stevens was quite 
sure that if she were blind she should need 
an ear-trumpet to make known to her when 
the operation was performed. 

“Emma,” said Mrs. Neville, as her little 
girl came in from school, her happy face 
telling of a pleasant day, “I have intended 
for some time to ask you what you now 
think of the expressions you used one 
afternoon when you came home angry be- 
cause you had been kept in at recess. Do 
you remember them ?”’ 

“Yes, mamma,” replied Emma, “and I 
feel ashamed whenever I think of them. 
Miss Stevens is very kind now, and I think 
she meant to becall the time, only we were 
idle and disobedient, and she was obliged 
to make us pay for it.” 

“No doubt she was kind; but even if 
she had not been would it have been right 
for you to use unlady-like language ? I did 
not say much about it at the time, for I felt 
confident you would become ashamed of it, 
if you were not then.” 

« And I have, mamma, 
I am more careful now ?” 

“Perhaps so; and I hope you will 
continue to improve. Never under any 
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Don’t you think 
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circumstances make use of expressions like | without going to heathen lands? You can 
those. No matter what others may say or | do work for your dear Savior in your own 
do, do not again descend to such improper | little school-rooms. Try for just one day 


and unbecoming language.” ; to see how many words of love you can 
“TI will try to break myself of doing so, speak and how many deeds of kindness 
mamma.” | youcan do. You will find little opportuni- 


My little readers, did you ever think how | ties on every side. Improve every one for 
much good one little child can do? Do | just one short day, and see how many 
you know that you can be missionaries | happy hearts you can make. 
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THE MOSQUE. 
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\P OME was for many ages the | chief supporters of the Mohammedan re- 
Ch’ mistress of. the world. Its do- | ligion, who, from a small beginning, had 


ROY until they at last reached from | entered Constantinople in the year 1453: 
=) Scotland on the north to the took possession of the churches, and placed 
h, and from | the Crescent, the Mohammedan badge, 


center of Africa in the sout 
the east. | where the Cross had been before. 


Spain in the west to India in } 
When the empire had grown to this amaz- There was in Constantinople a magnifi- 
ing size, it was thought the old capital, cent haunting called the Church ofase 
Rome, in Italy, was not sufficiently in the Sophia, which had been built by the Em- 
center of the Roman dominions, and Con- | peror Justinian in the year 502, It was 
re- | looked upou as the principal church in all 


stantine, who was emperor at the time, : : i 
Christendom. The interior was entirely 


solved to remove the metropolis to a better 
position. For this purpose he fixed upon | of marbles and rare stones worked into 
a place called Byzantium, standing on a beautiful patterns, and its enormous dome 
spot which commanded both the Mediter- | was. gilded. The Sultan at once com- 
ranean and the Black Seas, was close to manded that it should be changed into a 
Egypt and the African possessions, and mosque, and as such it now remains. Few 
was within even a swéve of Asia, and the | Christians have since seen the interior, but 
road to Persia and India. We do not | from all that we can learn, it is much neg- 
think there is a finer center in all the world. lected and totally disappointing in the pres- 
The emperor thought so and built his new | ent aay) | 
city there, calling it Constantinople, after Our presie shows the domes and: mina- 
his own name. Ina few years it surpassed rets of several mosques. The tall mina- 
Rome itself for the arts, and all the things | rets, isc a one used to call the people 
which generally follow an emperor’s court, | to decid The Turks dislike bells, and 
such as riches and learning, and, we ee | See ones a day, an officer, called a 
to say, luxury and vice too. i Si Saaghaet s to a gallery and calls oul, 
red years after There is no God but God, and Moham- 


It was about three hund re i 
the dane of Christ that the change took | med is his prophet.” Then all the  faith- 
ful,” as they call themselves, within reach 


i Chris- 
plac 1 Constantinople lasted asa as t | 
place, and of his voice, fall down, and with their faces 


tian city for more than one thousand years, ; 
until, from its own weakness, it became a turned toward Mecca, where Mohammed is 
td 


prey to a new power, that of the Turks, the | buried, repeat a prayer. The picture gives 


minions year by year extended, | gradually become a powerful people. They | 


a neat view of the outside of one of these 


mosques. ; ; 
Modern Constantinople, which the Turks 


call Stamboul, consists mainly of narrow 
gireets and bazaars, very dirty and un- 
wholesome. As most of the houses are 
puilt of wood, and are placed close together, 
there have been many terrible fires of late 


ears. 


Turkey has been for many years in a 


Dip N’T LIKE HIS WaceEs.—A poor boy 
once went to work for a wicked master, who 
wanted him to tell lies about his goods, and 
deceive and cheat his customers. 

«No, sir,” said the boy, “I can’t do such 
things; I will leave your service first.” 

He did leave, and going home, said to 
his mother, “I have left my place, mother.” 

Vow, I1.—34 


Did n't Like his Wages. 


A MOSQUE. 


declining state. The present Sultan, Abdul 
Aziz, like his predecessor, seems to wish 
for amendment; but still the kingdom con- 
tinues to grow more and more feeble, and 
jealous neighbors regard it with a feeling 
like that of a vulture hovering over a-dying 
traveler. What will be the result no one 
can at present foretell; but we know that 

| when a man is very sick and does not rally 
he must die. 
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“Why have you left?” asked the good 
woman. ‘Was your master unkind to you ?” 

«“ No, mother, he was kind enough,” re- 
plied the boy. < 

« Did n’t you like the work ag 

“Tt was the wages I did n’t like, mother,” 
said the boy, solemnly. “ My master wanted 
and the wages of sin is death.” 


me to sin, 
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Two little children, with faces awry, 

Gazed at the black clouds hurrying by ; 

Their noses were pressed to the window pane, 

And they looked right sour because of the rain. 

Now, why should they greet with such sullen 
frown 

The good little drops that came pattering down, 

While the buds ’neath the window looked up 
and smiled, 

And the dusty old maple to joy was beguiled, 

For he Jaughed thro’ his limbs, and his leaves 
were so green . 

In the mirth of the wind and the pat of the rain? 


O, they wished that day thro’ the wood to roam, 
To get away from their school and home ; 

And Ned, at last, with a glance behind, . 

Lest others should happen to hear his mind, 
Said to his sister, ‘’T is always so, 

If ever I wish in the woods to go.” 

And Nelly replied, “ Of course it is,” 

And the tears ran over her little round phiz. 


But for all their caution and whispering sly, 

A listener lurked in the corner by, 

And he chattered loud as over the floor 

He hopped in and out of the open door. 

Nelly and Ned saw him blithely pass 

Into the wet and shining grass, 

And across the path, where the yellow head 

Of a bright young pansy peeped up as it said, 

“What a beautiful rain!” and she sighed in 
bliss, 

And opened her mouth for the drops to kiss 5 

“In another hour I had surely died, 

And Nelly her Jabor had Jost beside 

In bringing me here and planting me 

Where my pretty head she could daily see.” 
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RAIN. 


| She lifted her leaves for the cricket to cover 


oct 


Himself from rain till the rain was over; 
And long they sat, and with hearts content, 
Talked low and soft till the rain was spent. 


Now, of course, these children no words could 
hear 

From the good little cricket and pansy near; 

ut Nelly looked down on her shining flower 

And said, “ Why, how bright it is after the 
shower ! 

And mother said she was sure it would die, 

For the morning was late and the sun so high 

When I took it out of its native loam 

And set it down in a strange, new home.” 


So Nelly forgot that the rain had been 

A source of gricf in this greater gain, 

And in her heart she blessed the shower 

That had given new life to her drooping flower. 


Besides this flower were a thousand things 

That leaped to life as with new-plumed wings, 

Who, if Nelly and Ned could have stopped the 
rain, 

With meek 
lain, 5 

And a host of beauty and bloom would have 
gone, 

If two little children their wishes had won, 


reproaches, in death would have 


So little ones, though it is hard, we know, 

When you are all dressed and ready to go, 

That clouds should gather and rain should 
come, 

That hats must come off and you stay at home; 

Yet remember that while to you, few, it is pain, 

To many ’tis life, sweet life is the rain, 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


ERRING, and base, and dark enough, 
God knows some natures are, 

But holiest angels, they draw near, 
And shall we stand afar ? 

Our cruse of oil will not grow less 
If shared with hearty hand, 


And words of peace and looks of love 
Few natures can withstand, 

Love is the mighty conqueror, 
Love is the beauteous guide; 

Love, with her angel eye, can see 
We ’ve all our better side. 
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EDWARD VI OF ENGLAND. 


ENRY VIII, King of England, | ward the renowned maiden queen, and 
was a very queer man. When | wrote her a great many pretty letters, call- 
young he was remarkably hand- | ing her his “sweetest sister Temperance.” 
some, keen in intellect, and so It is related, how truly I can not say, 
friendly to the reformed religion | that during his walks with his suite through 
that the Protestant world fixed their eyes | the streets of London, when only six years 
on him as the champion of the true faith, | old, he noticed shabbily dressed children, 
But as he grew older he became so jealous, | went to their poor garrets, and sent them 
irritable, and despotic that his people would | food, clothes, and playthings. I am_ the 
have been glad to see him shut up, like a | more inclined to believe this because he 


wild beast, in a cage. did n't forget the playthings. 
The thing best remembered about Henry Another story is, that on his fifth birth- 


js the number of wives he had, and the | day the Archbishop of Canterbury sent 
troubles that came with them. No sooner | him a splendid bureau, full of silver plate. 
jad he given public thanks because he had | His attendants, knowing his” generosity, 
found a queen just to his mind, than he | strictly enjoined him not to give away so 
wanted to behead her and marry a_ still | costly and exquisite a present 5 but the 
fairer lady. He had six wives, and would | very next day the litle fellow invited some 
have had twenty had he lived long enough. | young friends to feast off the new service, 
The only woman who got on smoothly with | and on their taking mise requested each to 
the ruffian was Jane Seymour, who, happily, select a piece of plate as a memento of the 
died before trouble came, leaving a little | occasion. — . A Ads ‘ 
babe, born October 12, 1537, and christened Great pains was ta en to wig into the 
Edward. young pancs the notion that there was 
The birth of this boy so greatly pleased something sacred about the blood royal— 
his father that he forgot to order any body’s something that made hima good deal better 
es to be struck off for several days— than other children. A sumptuous palace 
Peat even to weep for the beautiful dead | was set he for a use, with a host of 
queen. According to the chroniclers there | servants @ 1 te A at ees gold lace. He 
never was such a wonderful child born in | ate alone, anc : ee oor being too profane a 
the three kingdoms. He had his mother’s spot for ae Aa it was set ona 
“starry blue eyes” and sweetness of feature raised plat m, ca ae a aoe a coins 
and disposition. The Lord Chancellor went | over 1% The people w 1g oh . “ 
to see him before he could run alone, and | food were oe i’ ees ee ae ee 
* he babbled rapturously about his earnest | and connate “ ie go ee ed, a. 
eye, “which, as it were, maketh sage judg- kneeled as: t mee ace aS us . Si. 1e 
tof every one that approacheth to his | table. Think of a fat, perspiring aronet 
Me ” staggering 1n under a huge round of beef, 
ee not,” he says, “comprehend nor | and then getting palbaad on ies ieee to 
discern the goodly, towardly qualities that | place it before oe ae aM If his 
ein my Lord Prince’s Grace.” sisters, the ladies” ary an ae iza pathy were 
And, soberly, the little fellow seems to invited to dine wit ee Dix might by no 
have had a sweet, loving nature and very | means sit on as high a chair as he, but on 
promising talents. He was very much | a stool or cushion, and any ae to whom 
attached to his half-sister, Elizabeth, after- | he spoke must uncover before answering. 


ar 
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All the courtiers kept their wits sharpened 
to invent new pleasures for him—new 
games and surprises. As he was gay and 
lively in disposition, he enjoyed sport 
heartily, and could romp with the wildest 
of his mates when etiquette was relaxed. 

Had not the little prince possessed a 
thoroughly good heart and wise head he 
would have been made unbearably arrogant 
by such cringing adulation; but he seems 
to have borne his high fortune so meekly as 
to have won the truest love and devotion 
from all who came near him. 

The old king was quite willing his son 
should have a good time as became a 


° . a + Wet Hl 
prince ; but, being a good scholar himself, 


he looked out sharply that no dunce should 
succeed him on the throne. At the age of 


five Edward’s governesses were removed, | 


and two grave doctors from the university 
were selected to be his preceptors. Irancy 
the blue-eyed stripling, with philosophy and 
Latin grammar in hand, sitting before these 
spectacled, full-wigged professors, who, in 


Some mysterious way, were expected to in- | 


fuse into him all the learning of all the 
schools. Here at last he stood on a level 
with the plainest yeoman’s son. Page and 
courtier could lace his spangled shoes and 
arrange his embroidered ruff, but they 
could n’t insinuate a single hard conjuga- 
tion or dull table of royal genealogies into 
the princely brain. 

But Edward was no dunce, nor were 
lessons ahardship. He acquired languages 
with the greatest facility, and could com- 
pose and talk in Latin, Greek, French, and 
Italian before he was ten years old. That 
is, the biographers say so, but as we don’t 
happen to see any such smart children 
nowadays we will not take oath upon it. 

One thing is certain, he kept a journal, 
and it has come down to us—a very curi- 
ous, readable journal, which has helped our 
great historians compose their annals of his 
reign. In fact, it is almost painfully wise 
and old for such a princeling, and shows in 
what a grave, stately way people talked 
three hundred years ago. There are plenty 


Flours. 


| : 
| of letters, too, to that “sweetest sister,” 


who seems to have been the angel of his 
childhood, besides weekly abstracts -of 
| studies, made out, perhaps, for his royal 
father. 

But while the young king was growing 
every year in wisdom and loveliness, the 
old king was getting so big, cross, and 
unwieldy that it seemed as if the world 
; could not put up with him much longer. 
He was an enormous eater, and land and 
sea were ransacked to find some new dainty 
to tempt the royal palate. He used to 
make out his own bill of fare every day, 
and if an unlucky cook spoilt any dish he 
would roar like a bull of Bashan. 

Well, with all this eating and guzzling 
of liquors, Hlenry became enormously cor- 
pulent, for Nature will be so unreasonable 
as to exact her penalties for violated laws 
from monarchs as well as other people. 
At last he could no more ride in his state 
coach, because he was too fat to get in or 
out, or to get up and down stairs. He had 
also a dreadful loathsome ulcer on his leg, 
| which all the doctors in England could not 
cure. So to get a little exercise, as well as 
to keep an eye on people, he had an im- 
mense chair constructed on wheels, and in 
this he used to be trundled about from one 
room to another, generally snarling and 
‘growling at every body, so that people were 
very apt to slip into some antechamber 
whenever they heard the rumble of the 
royal equipage. His last queen, Catharine, 
came very near losing her head in one of 
these savage moods, and only saved it by 


a very ingenious device. Nobody durst 
tell him that he was very near his end lest 
he should be ordered to the block. ; 
I think Henry must have been always 
good to his son, for when at last that great, 
loathsome hulk of majesty was laid away 
in the vault Edward wept abundant and 
sincere tears. He wrote immediately after: 
« A prince who led so holy a life, who gov- 
erned his people with such justice—so 
pious a king as my father, is sure of going. 


straight to heaven.” He forbade all mur- 
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muring, because it would seem to imply a 
doubt of his father’s resurrection to a glori- 
ous life. Had he not lived in a separate 
palace, removed from much personal inter- 
course, he could never have indulged so 
pleasant a delusion. 

Edward was only a boy of ten years 


when he came to the throne. Fight years | 


must elapse before, by his father’s will, he 
could have much real power. Sixteen re- 
gents were appointed to carry on the gov- 
ernment, though one of them, the Duke of 
Somerset, soon usurped all the real power. 
We are happy to think the boy-king was 
not responsible for all the disorders and 
misfortunes that marked his short reign. 

He was a very serious-minded prince, 

and Protestant to the core. He reverenced 
the Bible so much that he would never let 
it be lightly treated in his presence, and 
once reproved a playmate sharply for using 
jt as a stool to reach something above his 
head. He abhorred the Papists with a 
bitterness with which we in this age can 
scarcely understand, and there was a Papist 
in his own family. The Princess Mary 
declared in her blunt, disagreeable way that 
she must and would have mass in her 
chapel though it was against the laws, and 
though she went to the stake for it, because 
her mother did before her. It cost Edward 
many tears to permit what he considered 
;dolatry, but It would never do to provoke 
Mary’s powerful relative, the bigoted Em- 
peror Charles V. 
There is not much to be said about 
Edward’s part in the public affairs of his 
realm. Wherever he did appear of his 
own free will it was always to his credit. 
He endowed hospitals and charity schools, 
and gave alms liberally, although his crafty 
courtiers stole still more. 

When he was fifteen years old he drew 
up a quite statesman-like paper, showing 
his views of government, and his idea that 
the monarch should be like the father of a 
family. Though he did not intend it, it 


was quite a satire on his own father’s | 


government, 


| It was with the greatest difficulty that a 
| deathovedteant could be wrung from him, 
| and no Catholic suffered during his reign. 

Among the cruel things demanded of this 

tender-hearted lad was the execution of his 
| two uncles, Lord Seymour and the Duke 
| of Somerset, the most powerful subjects in 
| the kingdom. ‘They had caressed and flat- 
| tered him all his life, made him fine pres- 
ents, and for years stood to him in place 
of father. But so many reasons of state 
were urged; they were made to appear so 
dangerous to his own safety that he signed 
the black papers. When Somerset, the 
last of the brothers, was brought to the 
scaffold on Tower Hill, while the death- 
drum rolled, the ax fell, and the mourning 
people dipped their handkerchiefs in the 
proud earl’s blood, Edward’s keepers sur- 
rounded him with games and merry shows, 
lest he should have time to think and weep. 
And the ghost of that murdered uncle rose 
many times before the boy’s vision when it 
was too late to save him. 

Edward loved mercy, but he lived among 
hard, pitiless men. His life, which began 
so joyfully, was getting sadder and sadder 
with the years. Perhaps it was the frequent 
necessity of signing some death sentence, 
laying some head in the dust, that brought 
on first a melancholy, then a cough and 
consumption that no medicine could cure. 

He was only seventeen, just reaching his 
majority, when it began to be murmured 
about London, ‘ Our young master is dying.” 
People looked at each other with white, 
scared faces, and whispered, “Alas! the 
Popish Mary is the next in the succession.” 
They knew that meant the ax, the fagot, 
perhaps the inquisition in Merry England. 
And outlawed Catholics, who had hidden 
rosaries and crosses so many years, met in 
secret to grasp hands and mutter, “ Pa- 
tience; well soon have our heels on the 
| necks of these accursed heretics.”’ 

But while they whispered and muttered 
the king grew paler and paler, and went 
steadily on toward death’s door. No more 
| talk of marrying him to the Queen of Scots, 
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the French princess, or any other princess ; 


only talk of new doctors, fresh prescrip- | 


tions, and nauseous doses, which the poor 
boy must swallow. And when the regular 


doctors shook their heads they brought an | 


old woman, who mixed strange potions that 
made him worse than ever. His hair fell 
off, his fingers and toes rotted away, and 
they saw that the end was near. Then, in 
all haste, they patched up a paper about 
the succession, willing the crown to Lady 
Jane Grey, his cousin, to keep it away from 
popish Mary. 

By this time the people, who had been 
flitting uneasily about the palace, seeing 


many coming and going mysteriously, cried 
out that the king was already dead, and 
they were keeping it secret. So they took 
his almost senseless form out of bed and 
propped it up by the window; but so 
ghastly was the face that the people cried 
still louder that it was the face of a corpse. 
A few days later and it was really so. The 
last of the Tudors slept by his fathers. It 


| was a Strange life, opening in brightness, 


ending in gloom. FEdward loved the Bible, 
loved justice and mercy, and had he lived 
the fires of Smithfield would never have 
been lit, nor the name of Bloody Mary dis- 
graced English history. 
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THE NEST IN 1 


DAHERE is a little verse in the 
Bible that I am very fond of, 
and I should like you to look for 
itand read it. Itis in the twelfth 
chapter of St. Luke and the sixth 
verse. I dare say you have read it before, 
but perhaps you have never thought much 
about it; so now I will tell you why I like 
it so much, and then I think you will like 
it too. 

It tells us that though we think the little 
sparrows that fly about us every day such 
worthless things, that though we take so 
little notice of them, yet God never forgets 
even one of them. He knows all about 
every little sparrow in the world; he knows 
where they live and every thing they do, 
how long they have been in the world, and 
when they will die; and he not only Rn0wWS 
all about them, but he ¢#ézks about them 
too. He gives them the food they want, 
and has taught them how to build their 
littie nests, and how to take care of their 
little ones. 

Now, I think it is so nice to know that 
the great God who made the world and 
all that is in it—the great sea, the high 
mountains, and the beautiful rivers and 
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HE OLD HAT. 


valleys—that he is so kind and so loving, 
that he thinks about the tiniest creatures 
he has made, and cares for them as much 
as he does for the immense elephants, 
whales, or any of those great creatures that 
astonish you so much. And if God cares 
for the little birds, surely we ought always 
to be kind to them; and this brings us to 
the following true story which is illustrated 
in the picture: An old hat had been left in 
the arbor. A little brown wren saw it, and 
thought to herself, “ What a nice place that 
will be for my nest!’ So she went to 
work and brought bits of hay, wool, and 
moss in her beak and laid them inside the 
hat. She had to go backward and forward 
many times before she got enough out of 
which to build her nest. But at last the 
nest was finished, and the little wren sat in 
it and laid three eggs. Such small eggs as 
they were! They did not seem so big as a 
good-sized pea. No sooner had the little 
wren laid these eggs than she began to sit 
on them and keep them warm, for she 
wanted some little birds to love and take 
care of. 

But while she was sitting she heard a 
noise in the arbor. Three children came 


prother Edwin. Edwin was the first to 
spy the nest. 

“Look here, girls!” he cried, “if here 
js n’t a little wren that has made a nest in 
father’s old hat !” 

At this the little wren hopped up and 
stood on the edge of the hat, and looked at 
the children, and chirped in a plaintive 


The Nest tn the Old Hat. ; 


jn. They were Emma and Ruth, and their 


ia 


manner, as much as to say, “ Please don’t 
harm my nest.” 

“Don’t be afraid of us, you dear little 
bird,” said Ruth. 

One, two, three days passed by, and then 
one bright morning in June Edwin and his 
sisters went out to see what was in the old 
hat. One, two, three little birds—such 
was the sight they saw! The mother bird 
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was away getting food for her young. Soon | were strong enough to fly away, the chil- 
she came back and saw the children. She | dren took crumbs and scattered them on 
did not seem much afraid of them. Every | the ground near the nest, and she picked 


morning afterward, until the little birds 


them up with evident pleasure. 
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A CHAT AT LINDEN COTTAGE. 
SS — 
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os 

Dyer T was a merry little group that 

“al gathered upon our veranda one 
Pe g 


ARS 
) hour before sunset. You see, 
$L2 


S Caddy and Charley had a cousin 
visiting them, whom they had never seen 
before ; and as we wished to do all in our 
power to make his visit memorable and 
delightful, we had invited a troop of young 
folks to romp and sup with us. .. 

Among them you will find dancing Kitty 
Clyde, Fred Somers, with his generous 
heart, and thoughtful Arthur Blake. Lame 
Willie was here too, curled up in his big 
chair; dear Willie! he is weaker and thin- 
ner than when we last saw him, but cheer- 
ful as ever. How coz/d we spare him ? 

Our little cousin, Eddie Wolcott, is a 
real foreigner, born down in the heart of 
the Pacific, and has spent all his life of 
thirteen years below the equator. His very 
black eyes and clear, olive skin denote his 
foreign birth, and he wears his cloak—that 
jaunty little cloak of his, which he never 
finds too warm in this climate when even- 
ing comes—for all the world with an air of 
a Turk. Very unconsciously, however, for 
he is a good boy. 

Such a wonder as he is to our boys, with 
his shy, foreign ways, his looks and words 
of surprise and delight at new and curious 
objects—for you must know that nearly 
every thing is strange to him—his many 
questions, and his utter ignorance of all 
games and plays. F 

You see, Eddie is a missionary’s son, 
and has no one to play with but heathen 
children, and his parents have been very 
fearful that he would learn evil of them, 


evening last week, just half an 


| and so have kept him much by himself. 
| When we are able to make him forget his 


shyness he will tell us many interesting 


and curious things, much to our enjoyment. 

Well, the children had fished, and climbed 
the haymow, and hunted hens’ eggs, and 
played croquet, and supped on strawberries ~ 
and cream, and were just as tired as tired 
could be; so they came on to the piazza 
and crowded about Willie’s chair to chat, 
just as he and Arthur Blake had finished 
their ‘ Checkered Game of Life.’ J had 
been reading, but thought the open page 
of the bright faces about me more interest- 
ing; so I closed my book and leaned back 
in my chair to watch and listen, . 

“How many fish did you get, boys?” 
asked Willie. 

“O, enough for your breakfast and din- 
ner,” answered kind-hearted Fred. “But, 
Will, you should hear Eddie tell about 
spearing cocoa-nuts ; it must be sch fun !? 

‘Dear me! I do wish I had been born 
an Injun, or Malay, or what-do-you-call- 
?em ?” said Kitty Clyde. 

“A Micronestan,” replied Eddie, with 
some dignity. 

“My! that’s as bad as AZetronome lo 
remember, about which I made such a 
ridiculous mistake at the dinner-table the 
other day. How papa did laugh! Ithought 
of every word I ever heard beginning with 
m—Mephistopheles, metaphysics, melodra- 
matic, and ever so many. No doubt, if | 
had known of it I should have said Micro- 
nesia. Ah, well, ‘my memory seems fail- 
ing me of late,’ as grandpa says.” 

We all laughed at Kitty’s comic look; 
but, nothing loath, she pulled Eddie by the 


how those people over there eat, drink, and 
sleep ?” . 

“Why, they eat with their fingers, drink 
out of a cocoa-nut, and sleep on a mat, 
with one end rolled up for a pillow.” 


with mischief in her eyes. 

“Mamma has knives and forks on 
table, of course.” 

“Do you eat bread and milk for your 
supper ?” 

“We don’t have any milk, we have n't 
any cows. I never saw a cow until I came 
to America.” 

“What do you put in your tea and coftee, 
and how do you cook without milk ?” 

“We use milk made by pounding the 
cocoa-nut. It is very rich, and not pleas- 
ant to drink, but will answer for coffee and 
some cooking.” 

“Who do you play with 7” 

“With papa, and mamma, and Nicholas, 
the cook. We go bathing every day, and 
foat in canoes round the lagoon, so close 
to the bank that we can spear the cocoa- 
nuts that hang over the water. Sometimes 
they are scarce, and then papa gives me a 
penny, apiece for them, SO that I can get 
some money for the mission box.” 

“What, do you have mission-boxes over 
there 2?” 

“Yes, indeed; papa’s little Church raised 
enough last year to support two native 
preachers on an island beyond. As soon 
as our people learn about Jesus Christ they 
are very anxious for others. They like 
very much to dress like Americans, so 
mamma has her hands full in teaching the 
native women to cut and sew. But they 
have no idea of propriety in dress. One 
of our chiefs made great efforts to procure 
his wife a hooped skirt, and when he suc- 
ceeded insisted that she should wear it out- 
side of her dress! It is quite common to 
see our Christian converts come into the 
church door slipping on their white shirts. 
One woman used often to take off her 


her 


sleeve, saying, “Seriously, now, do tell us | 


“What do you eat with?” asked Kit, | 
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dress during the sermon to wrap round her | conversion, @ 
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sleeping baby, until mother convinced her 
of the impropriety.” 

“Whata funny people!” laughed Willie. 

“Yes, and many of them are very wicked 
too. They are so desirous of our clothing 
and furniture, and the red flannel which we 
keep for ‘trade’ or barter with them, which 
they use for ornaments, that the heathen 
party will steal and rob from us whenever 
they can. When papa is obliged to go to 
other parts of the island he leaves a strong 
watch of native Christians to protect us.” 

“* Are you not afraid?” I asked. 

“A littl sometimes, and then mamma 
and I sing that hymn beginning, 


‘Upward I lift mine eyes.’”” 


“O, that’s a beautiful hymn !” said Willie. 
“Do sing a verse.” 

Slightly hesitating, Eddie struck into the 
last verse, Willie joining him with his 
sweet tenor voice: 

“Fast Thou not given thy word 
‘lo save my soul from death? 
Sure, I can trust my Lord 
Yo keep my mortal breath ; 
J ‘ll go and come, 
Nor fear to die, 
‘Till from on high ‘ 
Thou call me home.’’ 

“The natives are singularly fond of 
music,” continued Eddie, “and when they 
are very unmanageable or ugly we sing and 
play for them, and it acts like a charm, that 
and mother’s sewing-machine ; I do believe 
they think that is witchery. Papa says the 
melodeon and sewing-machine make the 
people respect us.” 

« Well, I do n’t wonder,” responded Ar- 
thur. 

“Yes, they think such things belong only 
to superior beings. But for this very reason 
they do mischief as well as good some- 
times. The whaling vessels that touch at 
our islands are manned by men who are a 
ereat injury to the mission, and puzzle our 
natiees sorely. One of these captains tried 

. be : . . 
every means to get the chief to drinking. 
Father had labored many months for his 
nd how glad we were when he 
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was induced to abandon his cups—the 


We knew 
But when 


stupefying ava and the 7éhalua. 
then there was hope for him. 
the wicked captain came he got the chief 
on shipboard and said, ‘I have as much 
authority as the missionary. See, I have 
got a Bible, a melodeon, and a sewing- 
machine! J tell you to drink.’ The poor 
chief could not answer these arguments ; 
it looked plausible enough, and he was 
tempted by the ava, so he yielded. 
a dark day to the mission,” continued Eddie, 
with a shade on his gentle face. “ That 
very night he murdered his wife in his 
drunken fury, and the next set on fire the 
little church that the Christian party had 
built with so much labor and care.” 

“O, O!” murmured the children’s voices. 

“What a dreadful wicked man!” cried 
Kitty, indignantly. 

“Ves, indeed,” said Eddie; “it seemed 
as if he was never satisfied with doing 
mischief. He went to another island and 
stirred up such strife and hatred among the 
heathen party that they shot the native 
missionary, drove the American one away, 
and burnt the church and mission home, 
with all its treasures to the ground, besides 
scattering over the burial-place the dust of 
a dear little babe.” 

“Can not such a wicked man be pun- 
ished ?” asked Willie Burr, excitedly. 

.“ We can not do it; but a man-of-war 
has been sent down lately to cruise among 
the islands, and we hope many wrongs will 
be righted.” 

“I hope they will catch all such villains,” 
said Fred; “’t would serve thém right.” 

“Eddie, what are your churches like ?” I 


asked. 
“You should see a native church, Auntie, 


to appreciate it,” he replied. 


It was | 
' seats of the same. 


“Don’t we wish we could though ?” said 
Arthur. 

“Tell us how they are built, please,” 
said I. 

“The one on Ebon is 60 by 30, and 12 
feet high. There is not an iron bolt or 
nail in the whole building, and yet it has a 
very substantial frame. ‘The top is thatched, 
and sheds rain perfectly. The siding is 
made reeds, formed of the cocoa-nut 
tree, neatly braided and_ interlaced, and 
It is very neat, cool, 
and pretty. The native Christians all learn 
to sing, so we have fine Church music. 
There are five schools on this island, with 
six good native teachers. 

“On Ponape, where we live, the natives 
have hewed logs, and bought lumber, nails, 
and paint from the trading vessels for a 
wooden church. They like to imitate us, 
so when father builds a fence or makes 2 
grass plat they do the same; thus they are 
improving little by little. We tried making 
whitewash of burnt coral stone, which suc- 
ceeded nicely, and soon many of the natives 
copied us by neatly washing their own reed 
walls and fences.” 

‘How much good you are doing!” said 
Willie Burr. “I am sure you must be far 
happier than we. I wish I could be a mis- 
sionary,” he continued, somewhat sadly. 

“You are, dear Willie,” said eager little 
Kit, catching hold of his hand, “you do me 
good every day.” 

“And me, and me,” said a chorus of 
voices. 

“ Children,” said I, “don’t wait to grow 
up to speak a word for Jesus, and the Lord 
will give you willing hearts to work for him 
just where he needs you most. But Willie ° 
is getting too tired, and it is growing dark. 
Shall we say ‘ good-night 2?” 


of 
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Tipo RASSHOPPERS, crickets, lo- 
AG custs, and many other similar 
o insects have wings which, when 
Yee at rest, lie straight along the top 
y or sides of the back ; hence they 
are called the Orthopters, a name which 
comes from two Greek words that together 
mean straight-winged. 

The first or upper pair of wings are long 
and narrow, and somewhat thickened and 
opaque, and in some cases they slightly 
overlap one another. They serve to cover 
and protect the under pair, which are large, 
broad, and thin, and which, when not in 
use, are folded lengthwise in narrow plaits, 
like a fan; for, unlike the butterflies and 
moths, whose wings when once dry are 
expanded and always remain so, the wings 
of the Orthopters are expanded only when 
these insects are flying. 

The Orthopters also differ from the but- 
terflies and moths in the transformations 
which they undergo. The young of the 
straight-winged insects do not pass through 
the inactive pupa state of most kinds of in- 
sects, but they are constantly active, feed- 
ing and growing, and differ from the adults 
only in size, and in having only the rudi- 
ments of wings, and in frequently changing 
their skins. After having changed their 
gkins six times they come forth perfect in- 
gects. 

The motions of the straight-winged in- 
sects are not wholly confined to flying. 
Many of these little creatures are able to 
jump or leap to @ great distance, some 
kinds leaping aS Many as two hundred 
times their own length; for this purpose 
these have the hinder pair of legs very 
greatly developed. The other pairs of legs, 
two in number, are Usually of ordinary size, 
put in some kinds of these insects the first 
pair are large, and filted for seizing and 


holding prey. 
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TRAIGHT-WINGED "INSECTS, "OR: 


ORTHOPTERS: 


Nearly all of the many kinds of Orthop- 
ters are capable of producing musical 
sounds, and it is said that each species 
can be distinguished by its peculiar note. 
These sounds or noises are not in any way 
connected with the mouth or the throat of 
the insect, but they are produced by the 
rubbing of one portion of the body upon 
another. 

In this order of insects, which includes 
some of the largest in the world, there are 
already about five thousand species known, 
the greatest numbers being found in the 
warm regions of the tropics, and also those 
that attain the greatest size. 

Of all the Orthopters perhaps there are 
none better known to us than the grass- 
hoppers and locusts, for these insects live 
in every garden, and in the grass that 
grows by the roadside, as well as in every 


meadow and field. 

In their general appearance grasshoppers 
and locusts closely resemble each other; 
but there is one thing in which they greatly 
differ, and which makes it very easy to dis- 
tinguish a grasshopper from a locust; this 
difference is in their antenna, the little 
organs which grow from the head. In the 
true grasshopper these organs are long, 
slender, and thread-like, and they taper 
gradually to the end, while in the true 
locusts they are short and stout, and often 
rather blunt. But the names grasshopper 
and locust have often been misapplied, the 
grasshoppers being called locusts and the 
locusts grasshoppers. 

The eggs of grasshoppers and locusts 
are laid in the Autumn, and nearly all the 
different kinds of these insects lay them in — 
“— ground, but there area few kinds which 
deposit their eggs in the pith of plants, 
and others which place them in rows on 
the stems of plants or on twigs. The 
| young come forth in the Spring, and at 
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first are destitute of wings, but they hop | 
about without them, eat grass, grow very 


fast, and soon shed their skin. After 
awhile the wings begin to grow on the top 
of the back; the little insects continue to 
eat and grow, and from time to time shed 
their skin—the wings becoming larger after 
each moulting—until at last the perfect in- 
sects come forth, with thin, delicate, and 
often very beautifully tinted wings. Just 
before they change their skins, those that 
live upon the ground have the habit of 
crawling up and clinging to the stems or 
blades of grass, and the empty skins are 
often found in this position, just as they 
were left by their owners. 

When taken in the hand many of these 
insects try to bite, and in doing so they 
discharge from the mouth a brownish 
liquid; from this habit it was thought 
many years ago, by some persons, that the 
grasshoppers and locusts were ruminant 
animals—having more than one stomach, 
like our cows and oxen! 

In Germany grasshoppers and locusts 
are called by a name which means ‘ hay- 
horses.” They have received this name 
from their habit of usually feeding upon 
grasses, and because their head is thought 
to somewhat resemble in shape the head 
of a horse. 

Among the grasshoppers, perhaps there 
are none more interesting than the katy- 
dids, whose curious notes are heard at 
early twilight, or on moonlight evenings, 
throughout the Autumn. These insects are 
about an inch and a half in length, and 
their wing-covers, or upper wings, are con- 
cave, and shut around the body like the 
two valves of a pea-pod. The whole insect 
is of a green color, and the large under 
wings are very delicate and gauze-like. 
The katydids live upon trees, and in the 
daytime are usually quiet, concealing them- 
selves among the leaves, or keeping close 
to the trunks and branches; but at night, 
and sometimes on cloudy days, or in deep 
woods, just before night, they begin to sing, 
or to make the sounds which we call sing- 


ing. These sounds resemble the words 
“katy did,” and from them the insects have 
received their name. 


THE KATYDID, 


It is interesting to know how these little 
creatures produce such strange and curious 
music. In the upper part of each wing- 
cover, near where it is joined to the body, 
and where one wing-cover laps over the 
other, there is a little membrane which 
looks somewhat like the thinnest glass. 
This delicate membrane is set in a sort of 
frame, and when the katydid opens and 
shuts its wing-covers these frames are 
rubbed against each other, and thus the 
sounds are produced. When the katydid 
makes these sounds he is calling to his 
mate, for all the sounds and noises made 
by the straight-winged insects are for the 
purpose of calling to one another. 

The katydids are very shy, and on this 
account, and also on account of their color, 
it is not easy to find and capture one of 
these little insects, even when you know 
which tree it is upon; but if you are so 
fortunate as to see one, and cautiously put 
forth your hand to take it, before you can 
do so it quickly drops to some lower twig 
or branch, and then if after another long 
search you find it, and attempt once more 
to put your hand over it, it drops again 
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do, unless your motions are very quick, 
until it drops upon the ground. 

When the katydid is about to lay her 
eggs, she first shaves off or makes rough 
with her piercer the bark of a twig, and 
then she places the eggs in two rows along 
the twig, to which they adhere as firmly as 
if covered with glue. The eggs are of 
dark color, and about an eighth of an inch 
in length, and in shape they resemble little 
oval bivalve shells. In each row there are 
eight or nine eggs, and they are placed in 
such a manner that they overlap each other 
q little, When the young are 


a 


come forth the ¢88 splits Open at one end, 
and the little katydid creeps out through 
the cleft. 


grasshoppers, 
pot room to men 


There are very many 
put in this article 
tion more of them 


kinds of 


there is 


He CLOUDED Locust, 


resemble 


Although the locusts so closely: 
insects ef fy 


the grasshoppers, Wey are 
greater power: adily oe a mG) better 
and fly more eae hel 2 8 far greater 
distance. They mA - asco and won- 
derfal history, por ey SS AMONS the most 
jestructive of all at and for thousands 
Giryearsyliave been Celebrated for the ray- 
ages they commit a vegetation, 
yinds herd together In great numbers, 
yen in our own county 
c in crops. 
autiful fie 


Some 
called 
gwarms, and e y com- 
mit great havo Tn one instance, 
in Kansas, a bea ld of corn was 
autacked in the night by these insects, and 
the next morning OE a blade or stalk was 
to be seen; every Eos had been eaten in 
one night. At another time, in the western 
part of our country, a locomotive and train 
of cars was stopped and detained in con- 
sequence of a vast multitude of locusts 
which were upon the track, 


ready to 


' 
beyond your reach, and thus it continues to 


But it is in the countries of the East, in 
Asia and Africa, that the locusts abound in 
the greatest numbers and do the greatest 
injuries. Here locusts are sometimes seen 
in such immense swarms that they cover 


| the ground as far as the eye can reach, and 


when on the wing they obscure the light 
of the sun, darkening the sky like a great 
cloud, and the noise that they make in 
flying and leaping is like the rushing of a 
mighty whirlwind. In the Bible this noise 
is spoken of as being “like the noise of 
chariots on the tops of mountains ;” and in 
the same chapter the prophet Joel says 
“the land is as the garden of Eden before 
them, and behind them a desolate wilder- 
ness.” Wherever they alight they strip 
the surface of the earth in a short time of 
all signs of vegetation, eating up every 
green thing, so that famine, pestilence, and 
death follow in their track; and it is said 
that the descent of a hostile army is less 
dreaded in many Eastern countries than 
the visitations of swarms of locusts. 

The earliest accounts which we have of 
locusts is found in the Bible, where they 
are mentioned as one of the plagues of 
Egypt. Moses says, in the tenth chapter 
of Exodus, that ‘they covered the face of 
the whole earth, so that the land was dark- 
ened; and they did eat every herb of the 
land, and all the fruit of the trees which 
the hail had left; and there remained not 
any green thing in the trees, or in the 
herbs of the field, through all the land of 
Egypt.” 

Travelers have seen, as late as the year 
1825, the locusts piled upon the ground to 
the depth of two feet as far as the eye 
could reach ! 

The ground over which they have passed 
looks as though it had been scorched by 
fire, and it is from this that they get the 
name of locust, which comes from two 
Latin words that mean a burnt place. 

Various means have been rescrted to by 
the inhabitants of those countries that are 
visited by the locusts to rid themselves of 
these pests. The Emperor Alexander of 
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Russia once sent out an army of thirty | their uses. From the remotest antiquily 


thousand soldiers to overpower an army they have served as food for man as well 
of locusts. The soldiers formed a line and | as for other animals. Many years ago, in 
advanced with shovels, and collected the | Arabia, when there was a scarcity of flour 
insects in sacks and burned them. Many. and a plentiful supply of locusts, these in- 
years ago, in one of the countries of Africa, | sects were ground in hand-mills, or pounded 
. laws were enacted which required the in- | in stone mortars, into a powder or sort of 
habitants to destroy these insects yearly | flower, and this was mixed with water, 
in their three different states—first all the | made into cakes, and baked like ordinary 
eggs that could be found, then the young, bread. Sometimes the locusts were boiled 
and last the pérfect insects. In Lemnos in water, or fried in oil, or in a sort of 
every person was compelled by Jaw to bring butter. A gentleman traveling in Barbary 
a certain measure of locusts annually to | in 1799 says that dishes of locusts were 
the magistrates. served up at the principal tables and 
But these insects are not wholly without | esteemed a great delicacy. 


qnoet- 


A TALK ABOUT FOSSILS. 
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N i OTHER,” said little Walter “But do you know,” said the mother, 


‘ . 6c , is < mr - Pia 

Graham, looking up from the this coal wan formed? m 
: Fy tw ¢ s a Z rar ‘ 

ook he had been reading, * what suppose,” answered Walter, “tha 


: 5 God placed it there when the 
is a fossil ?” : ste P he made 

“A fossil,” answered his | ea - he ol ; ; 

is “God surely placed i re. rere 
mother, “really means any thing dug out 3 yd it there,” answe 


of the earth, but it is generally applied to Mrs. Graham, “but he has allowed those 
the remains of plants and animals which who study Its structure to learn the manne! 
we find petrified or turned into stone and | of his workmanship. He did not make it 
imbedded in the solid rocks, sometimes far at first a hard, black substance, such as you 
below the surface of the earth. Many of | 5€& but he made great forests of tall trees 
these are unlike any plants or animals that and ferns that grew and flourished upon 
are now to be found upon the earth; we | this earth long before man was created.” 
therefore say that they are the remains of “ Why, mother, do n’t you remember that 
extinct animals or plants.” the account of the creation contained in 
Walter laid aside his book, and taking a | the first chapter of Genesis states that all 
low stool by his mother’s sewing-chair said, | plants, ‘the grass, the herb yielding seed, 


“Please tell me about some of them.” and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, were crea- 
“Do you know where we get the coal we ted on the third day, and on the sixth day; 

burn 2”. asked she. just three days after, the ‘Lord God formed 
“O, yes; I have often read of the deep, | man out of 28 dust of the earth?” 

dark mines away down in the earth, where “Yes, I remember that; but a day in the 


many men and children spend their lives, Bible does not always mean twentyaiont 
far away from the blessed sunshine, digging hours ; it sometimes means simply.a perioc 
out the coal, which is brought up by machin- of time, and those who have studied this 
ery, and after being broken up is brought | subject think that the days of ibe: 
to our homes that we may warm ourselves | mean long periods of time, perbaps aay) 
and cook our food by its help.” one may mean thousands of years. 
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| 
“But, mother, how do people know,” | 
said Walter, ‘that coal is formed of wood? | 


am sure tha ever should have cuessed | 
I that I never should | g i | 


it.”” 

“Tf you were to examine heaps of coal 
you would occasionally find some fragments 
ihat contained bits of charcoal, with the 
vegetable fiber distinctly showing. But | 
many persons have examined them by | 
means of a microscope. Do you know 
what a microscope is, Walter ?” | 

«0, yes,” said the boy, “four teacher had | 
a microscope at school for several days | 
last Winter. The objects we wished to 
examine were placed by him under a glass; 
then he arranged and adjusted it till it was 
just right, and he would allow us to look 
through the instrument. O, how it magni- 
fied objects ! We learned things by its 
help about the formation of a fly’s foot, and 
a butterfly’s wing, and a flea that we had 
never thought of before. He told us also 
of many things that man must have re- 
mained ignorant of if he had not found 
them out by the help of the microscope. 
Let me tell you r— 

“Not now, for we commenced to talk 
about the coal ;: but let me tell you how the 
microscope has helped men to discover its 
tyue nature and the mode of its formation. 
By cutting the coal into very thin slices, 
polishing, etc., it may be made perfectly 
transparent. When one of these trans- 
yarent plates 3s placed under the micro- 
scope the peculiar woody formation may be 
detected, and not only may the naturalist 
determine that it is wood, but he may often 
tell the kind of wood of which it is formed. 
some beds show the wood that belongs to 
the pine family, others to the birch, and 
others to the palm, etc. And some beds 
when thus examined show a mass of deli- 
cate leaves matted together. You asked 
about fossils. In these coal beds are many 
fossil plants; single trunks of trees have 
peen found nearly a hundred feet in length, 
trees that resemble the pine family, but are 
very different from any now to be found 
on the earth.” 


| the change necessary 


out Fossils. 451 
“Real trees, real wood trees?” said 
Walter. 


that had undergone 
to produce coal, or, 
were undergoing that change. Sometimes 
the trunk has been dug out of the bed con- 
verted into stone, but the bark had turned 
into coal, real stone coal, and also the 


“ Fossil trees, trees 


roots.” 

But, mother,” said Walter, “how could 
the woody trees of the forest ever turn into 
the hard coal that we burn in our stoves, 
and how could they get away down there in 
the ground ?” 

“When you get a little older I think you 
will understand the mode of this coal for- 
mation better than you would do if I were 
to explain it to you now ; but I will tell 
you of some of the fossil plants that have 
been found in coal beds. In some places 
have been found strange vegetable fossils 
that are now known to be the roots of 
trees. In South Staffordshire trunks have 
been found measuring eight feet in circum- 
ference, many of them with these roots 
attached. Many of these trunks had barks 
that were beautifully carved and sculptured ; 
but some of the most beautiful fossils are 
the remains of fern leaves, every vein as 
distinctly traced in the coal as if it had 
been pressed in a lady’s album.” 

“Ferns such as we gather in our walks, 
mother ?” asked Walter. 

«Some like them, and some like the 
great tree-ferns of tropical climates. But 
how came you to be thinking of fossils, 
Walter ?” 

«J had been reading of a little girl who 
was called a fossil-gatherer. She sup- 
ported herself by gathering and selling 
them; but she did not go into coal mines 
to find them, and the fossils she found were 
the remains of animals,” said Walter. 

«Let me hear about it too, Walter,” said 
his mother; “I think I should be inter- 
ested.” 

« Well, her name was Mary Anning, and 
she lived in England, close to the sea-coast. 
There were high cliffs near the sea-coast, 
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and in these cliffs were imbedded strange | 


fragments, like bones of animals and shells, 
such as are not found in the waters. I 
suppose, as you say, they must have be- 


longed to animals that lived in the long | 


ages before man was created. 
father was a carpenter, and he amused his 
leisure hours by wandering on the sea- 


shore and looking for odd shells and bones. 


Mary’s | 


Strangers who came to this little sea-coast | 


town would buy them. Mary often went 
with her father when he made these ram- 
bles, and noticed much that she saw with 
interest and delight. 
within hearing of the sea, sometimes where 
they were almost deafened by its roar. 
Vhen they came to deep pools or steep 
rocks Mary’s father would help her by 
holding her hand or lifting her. Mary’s 
quick eye soon learned to detect the stones 


They were always 


most likely to contain the fossils, and her | 


father, who always carried his hammer, 
would break them open. When Mary was 
only ten years old her father died and left 
her an orphan, with no friends to take care 
of her. Poor Mary! she knew not what 
to do. One day she was wandering along 
one of the paths where she and her father 
had so often merrily sought for fossils when 
she saw the shell of an ammonite. I don't 
know what an ammonite was, but it was an 
animal that in the long ages ago lived ina 
shell. Well, Mary knew that she could 
sell this fossil shell, and so she took it toa 
lady visiting in the neighboring town of 
Lyme. This lady bought it and paid her 
well for it, and that started Mary to fossil- 
hunting as a means of support. She found 
many, and was successful in selling them. 
One day as she climbed the cliff she saw 
some bones sticking out; she immediately 
set to work to dig away the surrounding 
stone. The bones proved to be an enor- 
mous skeleton, and she was obliged to 
employ some workmen to dig away the 
earth, while she directed where to dig that 
the skeleton might remain uninjured. 


body had ever seen such an animal before. 
From the tip of its nose to the end of its 
tail it measured thirty feet; its eyes, or the 
place where its eyes had been, were as 
large as a saucer; its head was shaped like 
a lizard, the teeth like a crocodile; the 
trunk and tail were like an ordinary quad- 
ruped, and it had a long, slender neck. 
When the skeleton was fully exposed crowds 
of people came to see it. Some called ita 


_ crocodile, some a lizard, and at last they 


No- ' 


wave it a long Greek or Latin name, which 
meant ‘fish-lizard.’ ” 

“Can you tell me the name?” asked Mrs. 
Graham. 

“Let me look at the article I was read- 
it for a hundred dollars. 
1 


It is now in the 
ing. Here itis—/chthyosaurus. Mary sold 
British Museum. Mary spent her life 
among these blue lime cliffs, and found 
many other strange fossils that received 
strange names from learned men. Here is 
the name they gave to one—Prerodactyl. 
I think they might have found an easier 
and a prettier name; but perhaps they 
thought the name as pretty as the animal 
could have been, if we may judge from the 
description of its skeleton—wings like a 
bat; a long, tapering bill like a wood- 
cock’s, armed with crocodile’s teeth; and 
strong armor over a body shaped like a 
bird’s. Her life was useful to the cause 
of science, but she died of cancer in the 
year 1847. Mother, 1 would love to ram- 
ble close to the sea, to see the steep cliffs 
and look for fossil shells, and to learn to 
love and admire God’s works.” 

“The sea is very beautiful and glorious, 
my boy, and it is a blessed sight to see. 
Some day, perhaps, we may visit the sea- 
shore; but every-where and in all places 
we are surrounded by God’s handiwork, 
and there is as much worth studying and 
admiring in these living plants and animals 
around us as there can be in the strange 
fossils imbedded in the stones or buried in 
the deep coal mines. , 


} 
> 
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BIBLE 


MOSES BREAKING THE 


HIS illustration represents 
Moses, the great leader and 
lawgiver of the Israelites, coming 
down from Mount Sinai and be- 
holding the children of Israel 
worshiping the golden calf, with indigna- 
tion expressed in his face and attitude, 
raising the two tables of the law above his 
head in the very act of dashing them to 
pieces. 

THE NARRATIVE. 


ExoDUS XXIV, 12, 15-18: “And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Come up to me into 
the mount, . « +» and I will give thee 
tables of stone, and a law, and command- 
ments which I have written that thou 
mayest teach them. And Moses went up 
into the mount, - . . and the glory of 
the Lord abode upon Mount Sinai, and the 
cloud covered it six days ; and the seventh 
day he called unto Moses out of the midst 
of the cloud. And the sight of the glory 
of the Lord was like devouring fire on the 
top of the mount in the eyes of the chil- 
dren of Israel. . . . And Moses went 
into the midst of the cloud, . . and 
was in the mount forty days and forty 
nights.” 

The Lord, in Exodus XXV, proceeds to 
instruct Moses as the great lawgiver, and 
first of all requires the people to be taught 
in free-w0ll giving. Then, as the immedi- 
ate result of this liberal giving, the estab- 
lishment of God’s Church upon the earth— 
the Tabernacle. After showing him “the 
pattern in the mount” of this remarkable 
typical structure, he refers especially to the 
Sabbath thus—Exodus xxxi, 13: “ Verily 


my Sabbath ye shall keep, for it is a sign. 


between me and you throughout your gen- 

erations, . . . 14. Every one that de- 

fileth it shall surely be put to death. 16. 
Vor. II.—35 


TWO TABLES OF 


! 
j 


| the world, the flesh, and the devil. 


LESSON—NXV. 


STONE. 


The children of Israel shall keep the Sab- 
bath. . for a perpetual covenant.” 
Then the Lord gave Moses “two tables 
of stone written with the finger of God.’ 
Upon these tables of stone were the funda- 
mental principles of all good governments— 
the Ten Commandments. While Moses 
was in the mount the people became rest- 
less, and impatiently demanded of Aaron, 
Up, make us gods, which shall go before 
us; foras forthis Moses . . . we know 
not what is become of him.’”? Aaron yielded 
at once, and out of their golden ear-rings, 
which they brought at his request, he made 
them an idol in the shape of a golden calf, 
and they worshiped it, dancing around it 
with joy and gladness. The Lord informed 
Moses while yet in the mount of the idol- 
atry in the valley, and how these wretched 
idolaters worshiped their own ear-rings, 
only in a different form, ‘‘and said, These 
be thy gods, O Israel, which have brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt.” Moses 
at once came down from the mount, . . 
‘and as he came nigh unto the camp that 
he saw the calf, and the dancing; and 
Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he cast the 
tables out of his hands and brake them 
beneath the mount.” The Lord punished 
the people sorely for their idolatry, and in 
one day there fell three thousand men by 
the swords of the Levites, and afterward 
“the Lord plagued the people, and visited 
their sins upon them.” 


THE LESSON. 


1. The natural tendency of the human 
heart is to forget God and be influenced by 
Fol- 
lowing directly after this is idol worship in 
some shape or form. 

2. The children of Israel were sent intc 
Egyptian bondage because they became 


identified with idolaters. Moses was espe- 
cially commissioned to become their deliv- 
erer when signs of repentance appeared. 

3. Not a year had passed since they 
beheld the severe inflictions of plagues on 
the Egyptians, the destruction of Pharaoh’s 
host in the Red Sea and their own safe 


MOSES BREAKING THE TWO TABLES OF STONE, 


passage through it, Mount Sinai with its 
awful surroundings, and the leading pillars 
of cloud and fire. 

4. Notwithstanding all these wonderful 
manifestations of God’s power and Moses? 
leadership in so brief a time, they forgot 
all, and when their leader remained in the 
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mount forty days and forty nights 
became again apostates and idolaters. 

5. Moses was out of sight, and his per- 
sonal influence over the Israelites whom 
he had led out of bondage for the time sus- 
pended, but the inclinations of their evil 
hearts were active, prompting them griev- 
ously to backslide. 

6. Idolatry was the culmination of diso- 
bedience to God and his servant or minis- 
ter, Moses. 

7. Contempt for God's law, his Church 
and ministers, or willful absence from both, 
seems at first a little matter, but if per- 
sisted in invariably culminates in worldly 
mindedness, disobedience, and idolatry. 

8. To commit idolatry it is not necessary 
to make a golden calf, or any other image. 
The most dangerous idols are those of the 


they 


LITTLE 


—— 


wot 


heart and mind, usurping the place intended 
only for God. 

9. The Church and ministers of the 
living God are especially ordained *‘ to keep 
us from idols” of all sorts. Not only 
should reverence be given them when actu- 
ally ready for the worship of God, but when 
in the intervals of service the ministers 
retire to the secret communion with God 
in the Mount of Preparation, our hearts 
should follow them in earnest prayer and 
not in idol worship, dancing round the 
golden calf of worldly pleasures. 

10. Christ could not do many mighty 
works on account of the unbelief of the 
people. Ministers are hindered and their 
Godly preparations dashed to pieces as 
Moses’ tables of stone, because of the 
unbelief and idolatry of the people. 


MAY’S DREAM. 


BESIDE the window in a pleasant room, 
Where the sun’s rays were streaming, 
Safely nestled in grandma's easy chair, 
A little child lay dreaming. ° 
Softly the rosy flush of sleep had crept 
O’er the childish brow and cheek, 
Anda smile still lingered about the lips 
That seemed but waiting to speak. 


Over the arm, in pretty confusion, hung 
Curls of bright and flowing hair ; 

And one little hand, with its dimples soft, 
Supported the cheek so fair ; 

And there from the depths of the cushions broad 
Shyly peeped the little feet 

That, weary with romping, were resting now 
In slippers tiny and neat. 


That old-fashioned chair, with its wide-spread 
arms, 
Had served as a refuge oft ; 
Many a nap had the little one had 
On its cushions deep and soft. 
Soon grandma appears ; how sweetly she smiles 
At the sight which meets her gaze! 
Ah, every one knows her love for the child, 
Her proneness to pet and praise. 


Her knitting she takes, but the time-dimmed 
eyes 

Turn oft to the bright young face, 

And she thinks of one who, long years ago, 
Was like her in beauty and grace. 

Of the mother who sleeps in the church-yard, 
And the charge to her once given— 

«“ Guard well my child, early teach her the path 
Leading from earth to heaven.” 


But of what is the sleeper dreaming now ? 
For see how the red lips part ; 

Visions of beauty seem thronging around, 
Illuming the pure young heart. 

Now a smile of such soft, winning sweetness 
Creeps slowly from lip to brow ; 

O, child, in thy innocent slumber, 
Of what art thou dreaming now ? 


Brightest visions of joys all unearthly 
O’er that childish mind now sweep, 
Bearing her far from the old easy-chair 
Where grandma doth fond watch keep. 
She dreams of that beautiful country fair 
Where dwell the angelic band ; 
On swift wings of love she seems now to soar 
Far, far to that blessed land. 
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And there ’s music, ay, rapturous music, 
Bursting now upon her ear, 

Swelling high o’er all, then dying away 
As she hushed her breath to hear. 

And she thought of the old, well-known story, 
Ifow once o’er Judea’s plains 

Had swept notes of such heavenly music 
In glorious, happy strains. 


dut listen, for a sweet voice calls her name, 
And she turns her eyes to see ; 
Then in accents mild the dear Savior said, 
“Let the little ones come to me.” 
And there, robed in light, like the dawn of 
day, 
She sees her loved mother come 
To clasp once again in the old embrace 
The child she now welcomes home. 


And yonder, from the bright, angelic host, 
With their harps and crowns of gold, 
Ischold her angel sister cometh too, 
To lead her to that blessed fold. ; 
An hour passed on, and the charmed spell is 
o’er, 
All those visions bright are gone ; 
Sweet May awakes—alas ! she sees no more 
The beautiful angel throng. 


IOC. 
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And now grandma comes with her gentle voice 
To rouse the child from her sleep ; 

May quickly relates her wonderful dream— 
But why should poor grandma weep? 

“O, grandma, dear, what mean those falling 

tears ?” 

In wonder cries little May ; 

“T’m sure "t was all so beautiful in heaven 
I think ’t would be sweet to stay.” 


But grandma bends down and takes the child 
Within her loving embrace, 

And motherly kisses were softly pressed 
On the little upturned face. 

“ Would you leave your grandma, darling ?” she 

said, 

In this weary world alone, 

With no one to cheer her through the long hours, 
No May to brighten her home ?” 


*©O, would you be lonely, my grandma, dear? 
Did God leave me here for you? 

Then I’m sure that he will not call me home 
Till he wants my grandma too, 

We will wait and watch together then still, 
And some time soon he will say, 

“Come, grandma, we are waiting now in heaven 
For you and your little May.’ ” 


THE HISTORY OF A DROP OF WATER. 


PART I. 


lovely morning in early June 
when Edith and Arthur ran into 
the Summer-house at the bottom 
of the lawn. They found Adelaide 
and Lilly sitting there, both in clean print 
frocks, evidently fresh from their morning 
toilet. 

“ How hot and thirsty I am!” exclaimed 
Arthur, throwing himself down on a bench ; 
“Q, for some water to drink, if only a 
drop !” 

Just after Arthur said this little Lilly 
jumped up and ran out of the Summer- 
house. Presently she returned, carrying 
a large dock-leaf with a dew-drop hanging 
to it. 


eyes was nearly seven o’clock on 


“See, Arthur, I have brought you a drop 
of water. O, please don’t touch it; it is 
too pretty to drink, it is only to look at!” 
and Lilly carefully laid the leaf on the old 
stump of a tree that served as table in the 
children’s Summer-house. 

“TI wonder how long it will cling to that 
leaf?” said Adelaide; “it looks weak and 
trembling. Let us put this little plate, that 
we left here after dessert yesterday, under- 
neath it, and then we can watch the dew- 
drop and see it when it falls.” 

In reply, a gentle voice was heard, say- 
ing, “Dear young friends, if you would 
like to listen I will give you an account 
of myself, and try to answer any questions 
you may like to ask.” 


The History of a Drop of Water. 
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Then, without further preamble, the Dew- 
drop, in liquid tones began its history. 

“It is true, I am only a drop of dew, and 
as such was born only this morning. 
day yesterday I existed in a state of vapor, 
and floated in the joyous sunshine. Lightly, 
gently, and invisibly to you I played round 
and about you. You know that the day 
was very hot, though the night has been chill 
and clear. All through the hours of the 
day the earth had been taking in heat from 
the sun and giving it out to the air and 
every thing around it. When the sun went 
down the earth could, of course, get no 
more heat from his rays; yet still she kept 
on giving it out; Consequently, she gradu- 
ally became cool, and because the earth 
became cool, the air near to her grew so 
also. As soon as the air got cool my par- 
ticles of vapor came a little closer together, 
and then a little closer still, until they 
became too heavy to float any longer in the 
air, and then they fell upon this leaf. Thus 
was I formed a globe of water, a drop of 
dew; and to form me is as difficult as to 
make a world. 

“Why 1 cling to this leaf, and how it is 
that my particles hang together in such a 
way that they form a sphere, and not a 
square or any other figure, are questions 
which I can not now stop to answer.” 

Just at that moment, shaken either by its 
own thoughts, or by some movement on the 
part of the children, the drop slipped from 
the leaf and fell into the plate beneath. 

“But,” resumed the Water, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “though, as a drop of dew, 
I am certainly only of to-day, yet, in truth, 
1 am one of the oldest things in existence. 
Of course, I had a beginning, though to 
myself I feel as if I had ever been. It will 
be no exaggeration on my part to call 
myself a universal traveler, for I have been 
round and round your globe, on it, or in it, 
or over it, times without number. The 
wildest dreams of that dreaming part of 
your race called philosophers have never 
conceived of such transmigrations and 
transformations as those which I have seen 


and 


All | 


to which I have been subjected. 
Changes of form, place, circumstances— . 
of every thing, in fact, except my essential 
character.” 

“Would you be so kind to tell 
about some of your travels and some of 
the changes you have had to undergo ?” 
asked Adelaide. 

“Surely,” replied the Water; “but you 
must not look for a connected account of 
There is one remarkable 


as us 


my experiences. 
event in my life that, distant far, is yet ever 
present to my mind because of the delight- 
ful sensations connected with it. I had 
been shut up in a kind of crystal prison, 
and in this prison my sleep had been most 
profound and unbroken, and had. lasted 
for—ah! who can say for how long ?—till 
suddenly—by what means I do not know— 
1 found my prison doors set open, and I 
myself free to recommence my journeyings 
and to renew my acquaintance with the 
world. 

“J can recall the time, or the times I 
may say, when things looked certainly very 
different from what they do now. I knew 
the time when the tops of your highest 
mountains were at the bottom of the sea. I 
have seen different parts on the globe, alter- 
nately sea, then land; then sea and finally 
land again. I can distinctly remember the 
time—indeed, I may well so, for to me it is 
but as yesterday—when there were none 
of your race upon the earth. 

“One thing,” continued the Water, “has 
always struck me, since I could refiect at 
all, as being very remarkable, and that is 
the great superiority as to quantity that 
water has over land; I mean, of course, as 
regards the surface of your globe, for no 
one can tell of what the interior may be 
composed. First, think of the great masses 
of water you call oceans; then of the water 
in the land, so to speak—of the inland 
seas, the rivers, the lakes, bays, and springs ; 
then think of the depths of the waters 
below, the Mediterranean being in some 
parts as deep as the highest Alps, while 
the Pacific in some places is twice as deep 
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as the Himalayas are high. Remember 
also the waters above—the vapor that is 
always floating over your head, invisible at 
times, at others manifesting itself as mist 
or fog, that rises into clouds and descends 
as rain, or hail, or snow; not forgetting 
the snow that ever lies on the tops of some 
of your mountains, and the rivers of ice 
that move down their sides. Really, when 
you come to think much about it, there 
seems to be scarcely any land at all worth 
mentioning.” 

“Yes,” said Arthur, “and yet we are.as 
badly off as the Ancient Mariner—‘ Water, 
water every-where, and not a drop to 
drink.’ ” 

“I suppose that you have been in the 
ocean at some time of your life?” said 
Edith. 

“O, yes, indeed, many times,” replied 
the Water; “and a glorious life it is to be 
part of a great ocean—that is to say, of 
the upper portion—to be ever in motion, 
now raging and foaming with the fury of 
the tempest, now basking in ease_and sun- 
shine, but ever moving. Sometimes ebbing 
and flowing with its tides; rushing on to 
land, then back again; and sometimes 
madly racing on a part of some great 
ocean river three hundred fathoms down.” 

“ Ocean river ! what can that be ?” asked 
Arthur, in astonishment. 

“ Ocean river,” replied the Water, “‘is a 
term applied to the great currents of water 
that, in different directions, are ever flowing 
in the ocean. One of my currents, as I like 
to call them, leaves the Gulf of Mexico, and, 
under the name of the Gulf Stream, flows 
out through the Straits of Bahama. It 
then runs in a north-easterly direction past 
Newfoundland toward the Azores ; is more 
than seventy miles broad, three hundred 
fathoms deep, and moves at the rate of 
seventy-five miles a day. When it gets 
near to the Azores it spreads itself out, so 
that in the center of the North Atlantic 
there is a large space of warm water ; that 
is, water that is eight or ten degrees warmer 
than the surrounding ocean, reaching from 
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two hundred to three hundred miles from 
north to south. Sometimes this warmer 
stream stretches to the Bay of Biscay, and 
has been known even to send fruits and 
plants grown in America or the West Indies 
as far north as the shores of Ireland, the 
Hebrides, and the Orkneys. 


* And now, considering that these cur- 


rents are sometimes two hundred and fifty 
miles broad, more than three hundred 
fathoms deep, and flow more rapidly than 
the largest navigable rivers, do you not 
think that they may be correctly called 
‘ocean rivers?” , 

“Yes, indeed,” said the children, “they 
most thoroughly deserve the name; and we 
do not wonder that you enjoyed being in 
one of them.” 

“But still,’ said Arthur, after the Water 
had rested for a while, “I think I would 
much rather be a part of a real Zand river 
than even an ocean current. There must 
be so much to be seen as it passes through 
many different countries.” 

«You would think so indeed, my boy,” 
rejoined the Water, “if you had been, as I 
have, a part, for instance, of the Mississippi, 
and traveled in it for three thousand miles, 
beginning in the cold North among. the 
snows, going on through pleasant temper- 
ate climes, till it reaches the lands where 
rice and cotton grow, and then falling into 
the warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Truly there is much to be seen during such 
a journey.” 

“J often wonder,” said Edith, “where all 
the water that fills the rivers can possibly 
come from. How is it that there are those 
little springs always rising up on hills, and 
those little streams always running down ?— 
that is my puzzle.” 

“There is vapor,” said the Water, “al- 
ways rising from the sea, sufficient not only 
for your rivers, but also for all your springs 
and fountains, both hot and cold, mineral 
and salt. Just to give you an example of 
the quantity of vapor that rises up from 
the sea, I may tell you it is calculated that 
the Mediterranean loses by evaporation 


” 


which flow into it bring back with them. 

“You were saying, Master Arthur,” said 
the Water, “that there must be a very great 
deal to be seen, as a river passes through 
so many lands, and that is very true; but, 
after all, it is the vast amount of work that 


makes one proud to be part of a great land 
river.” 
“Why, what can a river do besides flow- 
ing on and on, and carrying ships ?” 
Arthur, setting his eyes open wide. 
“It is very evident that you have not 
been in Sir C. Lyell’s company, or you 
would know somewhat more of the power 
of running water. A great river is always 
renewing the earth and destroying the 
earth, always taking from or adding to; at 
some places it removes land, at others it 
Jays it down. During Its course it may hol- 
low out for itself different channels, curving 
and bending this way and that, as the Mis- 
sissippi does, which makes such great 
curves in its path that in some places a 
yessel, after sailing for twenty or thirty 
miles, is brought round again to within a 
mile of the place from which it started. 
“Well, that 1S certainly one way of 
+ moving on’ without getting on,’ said 


said 


Arthur, laughing. 
act ey fall, @ Cataract of waters, 


down some vertical height, raging and foam- 
ing in the depths below; then rushing 
jeadlong through the valley, widening and 
deepening the narrow defile, and crumbling 
away by degrees the rocks behind, over 
which it has fallen; thus eating its way 
backward, so to speak, as the Niagara is 
thought to have done for the distance of 
seven miles, by which means the place of 
the celebrated Fall has been considerably 
altered, At another part of its career, swol- 
Jen by rains, or arrested by some obstacle, 
it may break down its boundaries, overflow 
its banks, desolate the surrounding country, 
wash away whole tracts of land, hurl down 
mighty trees, and burying soil and trees, 
and all that lived with them, beneath its re- 
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two-thirds more water than the nine rivers | 
| less force to some far-distant part; and at 
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lentless waters, carry them all with resist- 


another it may widen itself out, and flow 
peacefully on through smiling valleys and 


| past waving corn, while the trees, and the 


is done, and the many ways of doing it, that 


cate, and the dear old earth drink of it 
and are refreshed. 
bearing on it your large ships from distant 
countries right into your docks ; or some 
of its waters may be led for awhile into by- 


It may visit your towns, 


ways, and serve to turn your water-wheels 
and do you domestic service ; or, as a canal, 
bring your sluggish barges into the midst 
of your manutacturing places.” 

The Water was. still, and 
were silent for a time after 
description of a great river; Ull at length 
Arthur remarked, “I suppose it is the force 
with which a river dashes down steep places 
which makes it able to move and to carry 
away large pieces of rock and great trees.” 

“True; it is the velocity and weight to- 
gether,” replied the Water ; ‘and then you 
must remember, also, that substances 77 
water are not so heavy as they are when 
out of water.” 

“J think I can see clearly that a river 
must of necessity desfvoy a great deal, but 
I do not understand how it is that it can 
build up again,” said Adelaide. 

* But I think you will,” replied the Water, 
“if you consider for a moment that a river 
lays down somewhere or other every thing 
that it takes up. Some rivers deposit their 
spoils before they reach their final home. 
The Rhone, for instance, enters one end of 
the Lake of Geneva dark and turbid with 
the mass and mess of materials for recon- 
struction which it brings with it, but it is- 
sues from the other end bright and clear, 
a proof that it has made its deposits in and 
by the lake. Much land has thus been 
gained, So that an ancient town which once 
stood by the water’s edge is now more than 
a mile and a half inland. But most rivers 
lay down their sediment at their deltas.” 

“The delta of a river is its mouth, just 
where it enters the sea, is it not?” asked 


Adelaide. 


the children 
this fluent 
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“Yes; but you must please to remember 
that your ‘just where it enters the sea’ 
means really a very Jarge space of land. 
A great river, before it enters the sea, gen- 
erally divides itself into two or more 
streams, and the ‘delta’ is the space of 
low marshy land, more or less under water, 
between these streams and the sea. The 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmapootra— 
you know both rivers flow into the Bay of 
Bengal—is, roughly speaking, more than a 
hundred miles in extent. To give you some 
faint idea of the quantity that a river may 


that, if a fleet of two thousand ships, each 
bearing fourteen hundred tons of mud, 
were to empty that quantity daily into the 
Bay, it would only equal that which the 
Ganges brings down with it during a part 
only of its course. I think you will now 
allow that if land is destroyed, taken away, 
by a great river, land is also built up again, 
so to speak, as day after day, year after 
year, the river Jays down its tremendous 
burden of spoils—spoils that, becoming 
united into a solid mass, shall form the 
continents and the mountains, the ‘dry 


lay down I may tell you it is calculated | land’ of the coming ages.” 


FAMILIES OF FLOWERS. 


OTHER! mother! can’t I have 
some flowers?” 

“Yes, my dear, a whole family 
of them, if you wish.” 
The two children 
each other a moment in mute astonishment, 
and then laughed boisterously, the elder ex- 

claiming— 

“Jenny, what does she mean ?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure; let’s go and 
ask her.” 

So they went in the house, and up the 
long stairs, until they came to a window, 
where their mother was sitting, expecting 
their eager inquiry. 

“ What did you mean, mother ?” 

“Well, my dears, you may get an Aster, 
in the first place—one of each color—they 
are brothers and sisters. Then you may 
get one of each variety of Dahlias—they 
are cousins of the Asters. Now, can you 
think of any more flowers that must belong 
to this family—that look like them, and 
have thick heads ?” 

“T guess Marigold, mother,” said Jenny. 

“And I guess Coreopsis and Daisies are 
thick-headed, if they are so little,” said 
John. 


gazed at 
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& What should you think of Mayweed ?” 

“Ts that cousin to the Daisy ?—that is 
too bad,” sighed Jenny. 

«+ Now think of another—can you?” 

« There’s the Chrysanthemum, and the 
Everlasting, and—” 

“The—the Burdock.” 

“Bah! 
John, with a sneer, ‘nor Thistle !” 

** Never mind; weeds belong to families, 
as well as flowers,” said the 
“What do you call Dandelions ?” 

“O, they’re cousins, and they are pretty; 
too,” said Jenny. 

“ Feverfew—here’s some, mother—what 
relation is that?” 

“ That’s a cousin.” 

“©, mother! there’s the great big old 
Sunflower, bigger than all the rest; let’s 
have him, too,” shouted John; « regular 
old thick-head !” 

“Yes, get a Sunflower. Now, go and 
get your family—all the brothers and sisters 
of each branch you can find.” 

“ May be we can find the dandfather. 
too,” lisped Jenny, as she flitted away, en- 
deavoring in vain to keep pace with her 
shouting brother. 


mother. 


Burdock ain’t a flower,” said | 


LITTLE eyes, 

Like the shining blue above, 
f —- Full of light and love, 
F Full of glee ; 
a Telling of a life within, 

In a world of sin, 

bs ‘Born to you and me! 
4 Will they see the golden way 
¢ Leading up to day? 
kK And the God to whom we pray, 
ia In the skies? 
t 
‘ 
f 


Little hands, 
In the long and weary strife 
- Of a toiling life, 
Will they win? 
Will they early learn to bless ? 
Rescue from distress ? 
Will they fear to sin? 


Little Eyes and Little Hands. 


LITTLE EYES AND LITTLE HANDS. 


fay 
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For the true, the good, the right, 

Will they bravely fight ? 

Strew along the paths of night 
Golden sands ? 


Little feet, 
Entered on a thorny way ; 
Will it lead to day 
And renown ? 
As its rugged steeps are trod, 
Will they climb to God 
And a seraph’s crown ? 
Where the loving Savior goes, 
Finding friends or foes, 
Will they follow till life’s close, 
As is meet? 


Little eyes, 
May they wear an angel’s guise 
In the upper skies! 
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Little hands, 
May they, doing God’s commands, 
Rest in fairer lands! 
May these little feet 
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Thee, dear Savior, run to meet 

At thy mercy-seat ; 

And, with joy for sins forgiven, 
Press to heaven! 


“SPARKLING AND BRIGHT.” 


LL the boys and girls know how 

delightful it is to quaff a brim- 
ming cup of pure cold water when 
thirsty; they eagerly drink the 
clear, refreshing fluid, and never 
dream that they are swallowing a 
compound of two of the most powerful and 
active elements known in chemistry. The 
two substances which unite to form water 
are gases exceedingly inflammable and vio- 
lent, a glass of water containing enough, 
when analyzed, mixed, and ignited, to pro- 
duce an explosion that would shatter our 
bodies to fragments. But you need not be 
frightened at the idea, for when these gases 
have once chemically united to form water 
it requires the greatest skill and force to 
separate them. Chemical affinity, which is 
the power that holds them together, is as 
safe as the force of gravitation, which draws 
the earth around the sun and holds the 
stars in their places, and the same infinite 
Wisdom planned both. 

The two gases of which water is made 
up are oxygen and hydrogen; by measure, 
two parts of hydrogen and one of oxygen ; 
by weight, one part of hydrogen and eight 
of oxygen. A gallon of water contains 
about one pound of hydrogen and eight 
pounds of oxygen. 

The ancients thought water was an ele- 
mentary substance, one and indivisible. 
They classed it with their four so-called 
elements ; earth, air, fire, and water was the 
short and comprehensive list, but neither 
of the four are real elements. Then some 
thought it was capable of producing all the 
elements needed by plants. But about a 
hundred years ago water was proved to be 


a compound substance, composed of the 
two gases named above. 

A most eminent chemist has said that he 
has pondered with wonder and admiration 
the strange fact that “ two violent elements, 


holding in their admixed parts a force of - 


the most extraordinary kind—a force which, 
if we reduce it to a certain kind of com 
parison, will be found equal to the power 
of many thunder-storms—should wait until 
some Cause of union be applied, and then 
furiously rush into combination and form 
the bland, unirritating liquid, water.” So 
we see that the most common things may 
hold wonderful secrets, if we only have 
eyes to read them, 

Water is the most abundant thing on the 
earth, and covers three-fourths of the sul- 
face of the globe to an indefinite depth. 
In many forms it ministers to man’s needs} 
from the cool, tiny spring that bursts in 
crystal clearness from the hill-side to the 
great river that rolls majestically through 
the nation’s wide valley, making a free 
highway for traffic, it serves him. And not 
man only, but from the smallest gnat and 
tiniest animalcule to the mightiest elephant 
and hugest whale water is a necessity of 
life. And not a seed could sprout, a plant 
grow, or a tree bud without it; it keeps 
the earth from turning to a parched, uvi- 
versal desert. 

Water is never found wholly pure in 
nature. Rain water that falls in the pure 
air of the country after much wet weather 
is said to be the purest obtained, yet it con- 
tains more than two cubic inches of gas- 
eous matter in every one hundred cubic 
inches of water. Next in order of purity 


é 


“ Sparkling 


and Bright.” 


is river water; then lakes and springs; 
next bays into which great rivers flow ; 
then the wide ocean and inland seas, and 
fastly Jakes that have no outlet, as Great 
Salt Lake and the Dead Sea. Though 
spring water is so clear, yet it often holds 
minerals in solution, such as magnesia, 
iron, lime, etc. 


and people often use them as medicine. 
Some springs give forth boiling water, but 
they are near volcanoes, or rise from great 
depths in the oldest rocks. Although river 
water contains less mineral in solution than 
common spring water does, yet it is not so 
fit to drink, because the water of rivers has 
in it impurities of animal or vegetable ori- 
gin. But it is said that if it is allowed to 
gtand jn a cask or other containing vessel 
a number of hours it undergoes a sort 
of self-purification, a sediment falls to the 
pottom, and the water is then good and 
eholesome. Water may be purified by 
Aitration through charcoal, but perfectly 
re water can be obtained only by dis- 
tillation. The amount of mineral in sea 
water iS about four pounds in every one 
jandred. The washings from the earth 
: ke the ocean salt and bitter, and it is 
pontinuallY increasing in this respect, for 
all the springs and rivers run into the sea; 

only pure water evaporates and rises, 
peing lifted by sun and wind to the clouds. 
Thus our purified affections, quickened by 
God’s Spirit, leave the earthy and _ rise 

ward the heavenly, 

When water contains lime and magnesia 
st is called “hard,” and is unfit to wash 
unless a certain quantity of alkali is 
d, which process is called « breaking” 
r; the alkali unites with the earthy 
d precipitates it; that is, makes 
it settle, leaving the water snitable for 
wasbing. Hard water curdles soap, turn- 
ing cloudy or milky, because the lime or 
other earthy base combines with the fatty 
‘part of the soap, and it will not then dis- 
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When springs are highly | 
charged with minerals so as to be plainly | 
tasted they are called “mineral waters,” | 


solve. Hard water may be made soft by | steam-engine do without water? 


boiling, for the lime is deposited on the 
sides of the vessel in the form of a stony 
crust, called “fur” or “scales ;” very likely 
you will find some if you examine the tea- 
kettle. 

Bread, potatoes, 
tain a large proportion of water. 


and meats con- 
Milk 
nearly nine-tenths water ; eggs nearly seven- 
eighths; potatoes are about seven-tenths 
water. A man weighing one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds consists of one hundred 
and sixteen pounds water and only thirty- 
eight pounds dry material; the blood is 
about four-fifths water. Some of the queer 
creatures of the sea are nearly 99-100 water ; 


“they have, therefore, been not inaptly 
5 ee: 


Pcrer 
eggs, 


is 


termed ‘living forms of water. 

There is considerable air, with some car- 
bonic acid gas, contained in water. These 
are what give that delicious freshness and 
delightful) sparkle to pure cold water. 
Have n’t you observed that when a glass 
of water stands for awhile in a warm 
room tiny bubbles form and _ stick to the 
inner surface of the glass? Taste the 
water, and you find it flat and almost sick- 
ening; the vivacity has all gone out of it 
with the air and carbonic acid. Fishes 
breathe this air, for if a fish be placed in 
water from which all air is removed it dies, 
being suffocated. This air in water is 
stronger, SO to speak, than common atmos- 
pheric air, because it contains more oxygen, 
which is the element that keeps the fire 
of life burning brightly in all living crea- 
tures, fishes as well as men. So the fishes 
do n’t need as much of this strong air as 
of diluted common air. A fish out of water 
gasps like a man would if put in an air- 
pump } it can not get enough oxygen or air 
when taken from the water, for God has 
fitted the fish for the water, and the water 
for the fish. “ His tender mercies are over 
all his works.” 

The power water has to absorb a great 
quantity of heat and to become expanded 
in the form of vapor or steam Is of incal- 
culable advantage to man. What could the 
But I 
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need not try to tell you all the uses of | minds drink water—water pure, “sparkling, 


water; think over some of them for your- 
selves. From the tremulous dew-drop glit- 
tering on the tips of green grassy spears to 
the vast ocean, wide-stretching from pole to 
pole, leaving the long shores of the conti- 
nents, and bearing on its broad bosom the 
commerce of the hemispheres, water is the 
friend of man, doing good in ways that 
can not be reckoned up in order. And 
if you wish to be bright-eyed, strong-armed, 
and light-footed drink water ; if you would 


| 


and bright.” Strong drink destroys the 
body and ruins the soul. 

In the Bible water is used as a glorious 
emblem, figuring the amazing freeness and 
purifying power of the Gospel. We are 
invited to come and drink of the water of 
life freely. Will you not so drink into the 
Spirit of Jesus? If you drink into the 
world’s spirit you will always thirst. But 
Christ has said, ‘ Whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never 


> ns , iret 2? 
have steady nerves, clear brains, and ready | thirst. 


GIANT. SELFISHNESS. 


N OW, remember, Iam not speak- 
ing of physical giants; not of 
giants of flesh and blood, but of 

(Oye giants made of thoughts and feel- 

G ings. This giant Selfishness is 
an intensely ugly looking creature. If he 
could be caught in a bodily shape and 
carried to some daguerreotype office, to 
have his. likeness taken, I am sure that, 
when you came to look at his picture, you 
would think it about the ugliest you had 
ever seen. 


How many eyes have you? Two. How 
3? 

many ears? Two. How many hands? 
Two. And how many feet? Two. Yes, 


God has given us each two eyes, two ears, 
two hands, and two feet, as if it were to re- 
mind us that we are to see, and hear, and 
work, and walk for others as well as for 
But how many mouths have 
you? One. Yes, for we have to eat for 
ourselves only, and not for others. But 
the giant Selfishness never sees, OF hears, 
or does any thing for any one but himself. 
If we had a correct likeness of him we 
should see a huge, one-eyed, one-eared, 
one-armed monster, with his other eye, and 
ear, and arm shriveled, and dried up, like 
a mummy’s, for want of use. The business 
of this giant is to take people prisoners, 


ourselves. 
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and drag them to his castle. If they stay 
there long they begin to grow just like him, 
ugly, one-sided looking creatures. I do 
not mean to say that this change takes 
place in their bodies, but it does in their 


souls. They learn to love none but them- 
selves. They think and care for none but 
themselves. This giant is trying all the 


time to bind his chains on people, and 
make them his prisoners. He likes espe- 
cially to do this while they are young. 


But if he does not appear in a bodily” 


form, how may we know when he is trying 
to fasten his chains on us and make us his 
prisoners ? 

Let me tell you. If you find that you 
are getting to think more of yourself than 
others then be sure the giant is after you. 
1f you see a boy or girl enter a room, and 
go.and take the best seat in it, when older 
persons are present; if you see them pick 
out for themselves the largest piece of cake, 
or the biggest and nicest apple, when these 
are handed round, you may be sure the 
giant Selfishness is at work on them. He 
is fastening his chains upon them; and if 
they don’t take care he will soon have 
them as his prisoners. 

Now we must @// fight this giant, But 
how are we to do this? This must be a 
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lose hand-to-hand fight. We must grapple 
him and wrestle with him. Je must sight 
this giant by self-denial. 

Let me show you what I mean by this. 
There were two little boys, named James 
and William. One day, as they were just 


each a three-cent piece to spend tor them- 
selves. The little fellows were very much 
please with this, and went off as merry as 
crickets. 

“What are you going to buy, William ?” 
said James, after they had walked a little 
way. 

«J don’t know,” William replied. ‘1 
have not thought yet. What are you going 
to buy ? 

éWhy, | tell you what I believe I'll do. 
You know mother is sick. Now I think 
Jil buy her a nice orange. I think it will 
taste good to her.” 

“You may do so if you please, James,” 
said William; “but I am going to buy 
something for myself. Father gave me the 
money to spend for myself, and I mean to 
do it. If mother wants an orange she can 
gend for it. She’s got money, and Hannah 
ets every thing she wants.” 

«{ know that,” said James, “but then 
would make me feel so happy to see her 
eating an orange that I had bought for her 
with my own money. She is always doing 
something for us, OF getting us some nice 
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THERE is A Boy I CAN Trust.—We 
once visited a public school. At recess a 
jjttle fellow came up and spoke to the 
teacher; as he turned to go down the plat- 
forin the master said: “That is a boy I can 
qruste He never failed me.” We followed 
jim with our eye and looked at him when 
tie took his seat after recess. He had a 
fine, open, manly face. We thought a good 
deal about the master’s remark. What a 
character had that boy earned! He had 
already got what would be worth more to 
him than a fortune. It would bea passport 


Giant Selfishness. 
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starting for school, their father gave them 
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thing, and I want to let her see that I don’t 
forget it.” 

‘Do as you please,” said William, “but 
I go in for the candy.” 

Presently they came to the confectioner’s 
shop. William invested his three cents in 
cream candy; but James bought a nice 
orange. When they went home at noon 
he went into his mother’s chamber and 
said: “See, ma, what a nice orange I have 
brought you!” 

“Tt is indeed very nice, my son, and it 
will taste very good to me. I have been 
wanting an orange all the morning. Where 
did you get it?” 

“Pa gave me three cents this morning, 
and I bought it with them.” 

“You are very good, my dear boy, to think 
of your sick mother. And you would n’t 
spend your money for cakes or candy, but de- 
nied yourself that you might get an orange 
for me. Mother loves you for this exercise 
of self-denial.’ And then she threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. 

Now here you see how the giant Selfish- 
ness made an attack on these two boys. 
James fought him off bravely by the ea- 
ercise of self-denial, NWVilliam refused to 
exercise self-denial, and so the giant gota 
hitch of his chain around him. We shall 
find this giant making attacks upon us all 
the time. We can fight him off only by 
self-denial. 
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into the best store in the city, and what is 
better, into the confidence and respect of 
the whole community. We wonder if the 
boys know how soon they are rated by 
other people. Every boy in the neighbor- 
hood is known, and opinions are formed 
of him; he has a character, either favor- 
able or unfavorable. A boy of whom the 
master can say, “I can trust him—he 
never failed me,” will never want employ- 
ment. The fidelity, promptness, and in- 
dustry which he shows at school are prized 


every-where. 
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vis LITTLE MADE? N’S pOoNG TO HER PoOLty. 


Worps From InpepenpeNnT. Arr. by W. T. Porter. 


1. Lie down, lit - tle Dol - ly, quite still on my lap, While I hast-en to put on your 
2. Lhe sun has gone down full two hours” a - go; 'T is long past your bed-time, you 
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| night-gown and cap; You have been wide a - wake this whole blessed day — Long e-nough I am 
| ver - y well know; ‘Lhe bright stars are peeping from out the clear skies; ‘Lhen go tosleep, Dol- 


ee lee 
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a 
sure, is a Dol-ly to play— Long ae I am sure, for a Dol - ly to play. 
ly — come, shut your blue eyes. Vhen go to sleep, Dol-ly—come, shut your blue eyes. 
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3- There! a soft little pillow lies under your head; , 4. Hark! Susan is calling, now out goes the light ; 
Had ever a Dolly a cozier bed? I will tuck you up snugly, then kiss you good-night, 
I will cover yor up, so warm and so nice— *T is time you were sleeping ; for do you not know 


Then stop your cries, Dolly, hush! hush ! in a trice. TVhat the dear little birds went to bed long ago? 


fate 
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Fevenings 


Many of our papers contain long accounts 
of match games at base-ball Played by rival 
companies. We have seen crowds of persons 
standing around the bulletin-boards of our daily 

ess waiting to sec the telegraphic reports of 

eat games in progress posted up, and cars 

fled with men and women riding to the fields 
qnere the contests were to be decided. The 
“streets have been noisy with talk about the clubs 
that were engaged in the toilsome sport, and 
earnest words and fierce gesticulation showed 
the interest that the speakers took in the issue 
of the games. We betieve in boyish and manly 
exercises, but we have no sympathy with the 
#yational game iH as itis generally played. It is 
jaborious, exhausting, a waster of time, a cor- 
supter of morals by its encouragement of bet- 
ting, 4 spendthrift of mOUEy and a begetter of 
jdle habits. T here 135 however, a game of ball 
Jike the base-ball in its mode of playing, and 
which is, indeed, its original. It is simple, 
easily played, and yet requires considerable skill. 


This is the 
Town-ball. 


The players are divided into two equal parties, 
Preise chosen for handling the bat called the 
jns, and that for handling the ball called the 
itn ThE ficld, which should be level and 
smooth, is laid out according to the accompany- 
jing diagram. Five stones, or posts, called bases, 
are placed from thirty to forty feet apart, as 
nearly in a circle as may be. The base at B is 
called “home ;” the other bases are designated 
by their numbers, “first,” “second,” etc. Near 
the middle of the ground, at A, is placed the 
feeder or “pitcher ;” it is his duty to pitch or 


at Pome. 


give the balls. Behind him, and at convenient 
distances outside each of the bases, are stationed 
his partners, whose duty it is to catch or “run” 
the balls when hit by the “batter,” who stands 
at the home base, B. Behind B stands the first 
“catcher,” C. When the first player who has 
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the swings takes his place at B, the pitcher then 
throws the ball, which should be elastic and 
tough, so that the batter may strike it fairly with 
his bat. Shouid he miss it and it is caught by 
the first catcher, either flying or on the first 
bound, the batter goes out and another of the 
ins takes his place. It is the object of the out- 
side players to gain the innings, and their best 
catcher is usually stationed behind the home 
base. Should the batter hit the ball, which he 
may do three times at one playing but not 
oftener, as soon as he has struck he must drop 
the bat and run toward the first base, and so on 
round till he again reaches home. If the ball 
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be caught, or if it be picked up and he is hit 


. . . . ' 
with it while passing from one base to another, | 


he goes out. The vs continue to play until all 
on their side are caught or hit out, when they 
take the position of the outs, and the outs then 
become 7xzs. It should be borne in mind that 
two persons must not be at the same base at 
once. When the first batter hits the ball he 
must run; another of his side then takes up the 
bat, and if he strikes the ball before the first 


player has completed his round of the bases, he | 


must run only to the first base, or to any not 
already occupied, provided he does not pass the 
other. When all the players are out except one, 
if, after he has struck the ball, he can complete 
three full runs from home back again before the 
pitcher is ready to give balls, he restores to 
their innings all the players on his own side who 
were out. The batter is not compelled to take 
every ball given by the pitcher, but may reject a 
bad pitch; but he is not at liberty to reject 
more than three throws before striking at the 
ball. 


WE never thought much of games at marbles, 
and least of all of what is called “playing for 
keeps”—a species of gambling in which we 
never indulged, and which we hope none of our 
readers has ever been guilty of. Many a man 
has gone from bad to the worst by beginning a 
life of gambling in just as simple a way aS this. 
But there is a game that is amusing and full 
of interest which may be played with marbles, 
and which is styled 


The Conqueror. 


This game should only be played when boys 
are tired of rolling or shooting their marbles at 
each other’s, and do not care whether they 
destroy or preserve them. Glass or agate mar- 
bles, and those commonly called plasters, should 
not be used. Strong stone marbles of a moder- 
ate size must be taken. The game is com- 
menced by one boy laying his taw on a piece 
of smooth and tolerably hard earth—turf and 
pavement are both improper—the other player 
throws his taw at it as hard as he can, so as to 
split it if possible. If he fail to do so, his own 
taw is thrown at in turn, and thus each player 
has, alternately, a cast at the taw of the other. 
A strong marble will frequently break, or con- 
quer, fifty or a hundred others. Where this 
game is much played a taw that has become a 
conqueror of a considerable number is very 
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much prized, and the owner will not play it 
against any but those which have conquered a 
respectable quantity. ‘When Greek meets 
Greek,” or when two conquerors are engaged, 
the number of marbles previously broken by the 
vanquished is added to those of the victor; 


' thus, if my taw, having already split twenty 
_ marbles, conquers another that has split twenty, 


| itants, have disappeared. 


my taw then becomes a conqueror of forty-one; 
that is, twenty, its previous score, twenty, the 
vanquished taw’s score, and one for the broken 
taw itself In some places the game of “The 
Conqueror” is also played with small, hard, 
variegated shells, which are found in old banks, 
and from which the snails, their former inhab- 
The shell is held in 
the forefinger of the right hand, and its beak 


| pushed vigorously against that of the adversa- 


ry’s; the shell which breaks is, of course, con- 
quered. 


AN amusing game for “evenings at home,” 
especially where there is a number of quick- 
witted and intelligent boys and girls assembled, !8 


Consequences. 


This is played as follows: The first playet 
writes an adjective on the upper part of a slip 
of paper, and then folds the slip so that the 
word he has written can not be seen by the next 
player, who, in his turn, writes the name of # 
gentleman—treal or fictitious—on the paper, folds 
it, and passes it on to a third, This playet 
writes another adjective; the fourth, @ Jady"s 
name; the fifth, the zame of a place; the sixth, 
what the gentleman said to the lady ; the seventh, 
the lady’s reply; the eighth, the consequences; 
and the ninth, wheat the world said about the 
whole affair. 

One of the players now unfolds the slip, and 
reads the nine compartments, adding such words 
as may be necessary to give the whole a species 
of connection. Thus: 


First player writes—Arrogant. 


Second on Mr. Samuel Jenkins. 

Third es Exuberant. 

Fourth re Jemima Jones. 

Fifth 4 Highgate Hill. 

Sixth e “Meet me by moonlight alone.” 
Seventh ‘ “IT should catch a sore throat.” 
Eighth ee He was a widower three times. 

Ninth - It was extremely absurd. 


Now, connected by a few supplementary words, 
the sentence runs as follows: “The arrogant 


SUCHINGS 


nuel Jenkins, in his exuberant love for 
Jones, who lived at Highgate Hill, 
spered in her ear, ‘Mect me by moonlight 
e;’ to which she coldly replied, ‘I should 
atch a sore throat.’ The consequences were 
“that he went off to Australia, was a widower 
times, and the world said of the whole 
r that ‘it was extremely absurd.’ ” 


i? 39. Historical Enigma, 


NOBLE Roman lady, the daughter of Scipio 
canus, and mother of the Gracchi, so cele- 
ti ed in Roman history; she was famed for 
her virtues and the nobility of her character. 
A ‘Campanian lady, having displayed before this 
‘poble matron her splendid jewels, requested in 
. that she might be allowed to sce hers. 


t who went to Bethlehem! 


, A French river, a tributary of the Ga- 
ane, 
_ The first part of the name of a mountain 
ja. The whole name translated means, 
d Man’s Mountain,” and is said to be so 
Jed from its resemblance to the hoary head 
d beard of an old ran. 

eae Norwegian town named from its founder, 
: ene fourth monarch of his name. 
y HF the first name the first and second 
“yette 3; of the second, the third and fourth ; 
eritke third, the fifth and sixth; and of the 
Col h, the seventh and eighth; connect these 
Ros ther and you have the answer. 

f “| 40. Scriptural Mental Scene. 

Tr is early morning, and the first rays of an 
gastern sun fall on the glancing spears of a 
yall but noble army, led forth to battle by 
r warrior king. They are preceded by a 
of musicians, whose skillful playing on 
1 Aland sacred instruments, accompanied by 
all choir of voices, makes the wilderness 
; with anthems of praise, They press 
vely, unconscious that the territic armies 
mave cone out to repulse are already smit- 
,and ie dead upon the field. 


by) 4I. Charade. 


Ry sila ‘ 
Orr to my first my first is brought 
From countries far away : 
age 
Vou, 11,36 
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And often it for many years 
Sees not the light of day. 

No sea-girt land where mortals dwell 
Wrhout my firs? you "ll find; 

Tt often ruins men, and oft 
Brings safety to mankind. 


My second is often in my 4rs?, 
My jirst in my second too; 

If my second existed not, the world 
Would be naught to me or you, 

My ¢Aird isa part of my seconds whole, 
Where the corn full often grows ; 

It is used by some for stopping chinks, 
As any shipwright knows. 


TNE WHOLE. 


€ My cekole my second accompanies, 

If abroad my secera go; 

What my second would do without my cetole, 
I really do not know. 

My cehole sometimes is in my #*s4, 
Its weight by my second sustained ; 

And I should not wonder much if my setole 
Sometimes my frst contained. 


42. The Riddle of the Sphinx. 


GIVE an account of the Sphinx; repeat its 
famous riddle ; name the person who solved it; 
tell his answer; and relate the history of his 
tragic life, 


43. Musical Rebus. 


When you leave the depot for the hotel be 
sure that your driver has put all your frst mreas- 
gare into his secosad measere. 


ANSWERS ‘to PuzzuKrs.—The following are the 
answers to puzzles in our July number : 

29. Biblical Riddle.—TVhe cattle harnessed to 
the cart Which bore the Ark of the Lord from 
the country of the Philistines. 1 Samuel v, 7-14. 

30. Historical Queries.—Vo these we give our 
young readers longer time. We shall be glad 
to receive their answers to any or to all of them. 

31. Scriptural Mental Scevex— Rebekah telling 
her mother’s house about her interview with the 
servant of Abraham. Genesis XXiv, 15-28. 

32. Enigma.—lIngratitude. The words men- 
tioned are tiger, rat, target, gun, ride, rain, die, 
giant, end, tired. 

33. A Rebus in Words.—The several words 
are mum, Anna, deed, anana, minim, and the 
initials compose the word madam. 


Eee 
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Pooks for Young People. 


LIFE AND ALONE. 16mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Carroll & Co. 


This volume comes out unheralded 
author nameless, yet it is a story well conceived ; 
the language is pure, the characters skillfully 
drawn, and the plot natural though strange. : : f ee 
The “Watchman and Reflector,” one of the | they resemble the universal Yankee nation, 
leading religious journals of Boston, speaks | We heartily commend these volumes. But to 
thus of it: “The moral tone is thoroughly the Church, to the teachers and Bible scholars 
healthful. It has all the fascination of sensa- in Oar Sunday-schools, and to all the friends of 
tion, but with a continual undercurrent of strong | the missionary enterprise, Dr. Kingsley’s letters 
purpose and wholesome It has | will be of épecial inierest, They mark the prog- 
power, but always in the right direction ; it has | ress we agp aomenire in the East, and should 
the purest exemplification of piety while it is | be > tieoe he aa Sehtiey with TsisheG Thomson's 
not a religious novel. It has its full share of work on TI ob ila Missions,” noticed last 
social questions without any pandering to bad ialnien ' — eg vom appeals of our fwo late 
notions or vicious actions ; in short, it meets the bien ape: ce ie, a f witless. Six mae 
most rigid demands of the genuine novel-reader, | 4™eS on a ee al ; = acd from ts ora 
while inculcating none but the highest moral | to re-entorc Missions in China, and th 


principles. There is a strange individualism | "¢W “sn ig ges mnatiils to sail for ee 
pervading the book, which impresses the reader with ee . 4 : a — Rev. E, W. at 
with the conviction that the story is stranger who awe hes een in the mission wore 
than fiction, that its situations are of real events. who ange sconte tC their health at ca 
3ut of this we have no knowledge. ‘The author, | 1". Ons er : 1 a a t uo labors with my i 
whoever he or she may be, has written a book peer | ae a bad series spelt 
which, the more carefully it is read, the more al other, « ders of one should § 
favorably it will be judged. both. 


tion, their religions and modes of worship are 
all admirably described. Nothing escaped the 
writer’s notice. He saw with curious eye, and 
described with a facile and picturesque pen. 
To those who wish to learn all that can be 
learned in books about our coming neighbors, 
the Chinese—how they differ from and wherein 


407 fp. $1.50. 
Cincinnati: BR. W. 


and its | 


sentiment. 


Tue EARTH AND ITS WoNDERs, 
of Familiar Sketches. By Charles. Adams, 
D. D. 16m0. 34% Pp. LMlustrated, $1-5% 
Cincinnati: LHitchcock & Walden. 

This is a capital work for the young, contain- 
ing interesting descriptions of the principal 
wonders of nature. The earth, its shape, sizes 
motions, seasons, and climates are aptly illustra 
ted, and the various phenomena of its surface 
and its conditions are well described. Air, and 
ocean, and land are all traversed, their secrets 
explored, their history detailed, their relations 
to each other given, and their influence on ani- 
mal and vegetable life well described. Dr. 
Adams is well known as a writer for the young, 
and he has adapted his style to the class of 
readers for whom he writes. This book is one 


Round THE WorLD: A Series of Letters. By In a Series 
Calvin Kingsley, D. D., late Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Two volumes. 
16m0. Portraitand Memoir. 344 and 325 pp- 


$2.50. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


The first of these volumes contains the letters 
written from Europe in 1867 and those written 
from our Western States and the Pacific slope 
last year. The second volume contains the 
letters from Asia with regard to our missions in 
the far East and in India. These letters abound 
in minute and careful observations both of places 
and people. ‘The characteristics and natural 
resources, the climate and productions, the 
beasts and birds of the countries which the 
author visited, the condition and prospects of 
their population, their arts and manufactures, 


their domestic animals, their styles of architect- 
ure, their habits of living, their peculiar civiliza- 


of the best, as it is one of the most readable, 
of his productions. 


Editor's Gosstp. 


Feditor’s 


Tue Swiss MAID.—We give you this month, | 


2s a frontispiece, a beautiful picture of a Swiss 
maid and her flock of goats. Her home 
among the mountains of Switzerland, and her 


is 


chief business is to take care of a herd of goats, | 


Jeading them out to the mountains for pasture, 


Jooking after them as they wander among the | 


pills, leap over the crags, and descend into the 
yavines and valleys in search of the scattered 
green spots found in these mountains of snow. 
Then when the evening comes she calls her 

cats together, and they descend into the valley 
to find her humbie home. It is a life of dangers 


and hard work, but the Swiss maids are used to | 


jt, and they g° about it joyfully and happy. 


DIscoOnTENT.—How many discontented chil- 
dren and grown people there are in the world! 
lave you not often heard young people in their 

ttish humor cry out, “T wish I were dead ?” 
Well, did you ever know one that really meant 
it? They are just like the foolish bull-finch in 
this little fable, very dissatisfied with life, but 
very much frightened if there is any danger of 

ing it: 
aa: that I were dead cried the bull-finch. 

«J don’t wonder at it, Iam sure, dear,” said 
the cat, sitting with her gray eyes fixed on the 
tte be penned up here from day to day while 
my friends are Oe! in the sweet sunny sky 
and the flowers 1” said the bull-finch. 

“ How distressing ” said the cat, with much 
ne, just to be allowed now and then for a 
few minutes to try my wing by a flight around 
the room !” said bully. 

“Mere mockery! 4 cruel insult I call that,” 
said the cat. ‘ 

“And as to singing, how can I sing ?” 

“How, indeed ?” said the cat, ; 

“This piping Sng that I have been drilled 
jnto, not a note comes from my heart.” 

“J never could bear any thing that did n’t 
come from my heart,” said the cat, very de- 
murely, 

“, that I were dead !” said the bull-finch. 

“Jt ’s what your bést friends most wish for 


” 
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you, dear,” said the cat, ‘and as the door of 


your cage is a little ajar, I see, you have only to 


, come out ?— 


“ And what?” asked the bull-finch. 

“Why, dearest, I would, however painful to 
my feelings, soon put you out of your misery,” 
said the eat, preparing to spring; upon which 
the bull-finch set up a scream of terror, and his 
mistress flew into the room, and puss was glad 


| to escape down stairs. 


KNOCKING AWAY THE Proprs.— See, father, 
said a lad who was walking with his father, 
“they are knocking away the props from under 
the bridge ! What are they doing that for? 
Won't the bridge fall ?” 

“They are knocking them away,” said the 
father, “that the timbers may rest more firmly 
upon the stone piers which are now finished.” 

God often takes away our earthly props that 
we may rest more firmly upon him. God some- 
times takes away a man’s health that he may 
rest upon him for his daily bread. Before his 
health failed, though he, perhaps, repeated daily 
the words, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
he looked to his own industry for that which he 
asked of God. That prop being taken away, he 
rested wholly upon God’s bounty. When he 
receives his bread he receives it as the gift of 
God. 

God takes away our friends that we may look 
to him for sympathy. When our affections were 
exercised upon objects around us, when we 
rejoiced in their abundant sympathy, we did not 
feel the need of Divine sympathy. But when 
they were taken away we felt our need of God's 
sympathy and support. We were brought to 
realize that he alone can give support, and form 
an adequate portion for the soul. Thus are our 
earthly props removed, that we may rest firmly 
and wholly upon God. 


A BAD TEMPER OvERCOME.—Edward Norton 
is usually gentle in his manner. But he had one 
great fault which made his mother very sorry— 
he soon lost his temper. 

Edward liked to read stories about the great 
conquerors of the world. His mother thought 
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that he should know the meaning of King 
Solomon’s words, “ He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city.” So she 
made him repeat the, verse every morning for a 
week. 

One day, as he played with some little boys, 
a dispute arose among them, and one of them 
began to Jaugh at him. Edward grew very red 
in the face, and his eyes gleamed with anger, 
and he was about to speak in an angry way, 
when he suddenly stopped. The boys did not 
know what it meant. Why do you think he 
stopped? He thought of King Solomon’s words. 
He had to try hard to keep down his arm and 
not speak the angry words he felt. God helped 
him, then, to overcome his temper, for God will 
help us if we truly seek his aid. Edward could 
not play any longer, but went home, and ran to 
his mother, saying, “I did it, mother! I did it!” 
and burst into tears. 

If you have such a temper and wish to rule, 
you may not, perhaps, do so well as Edward did 
the first time, but “try, try again ;” and if you 
sincerely seek help from the Savior he will asstst 
you by his Holy Spirit, who is the spirit of love, 
and peace, and meekness. 


MorNING PRAYER FOR CHILDREN.—Nothing 
is pleasanter to the devout heart than hymns 
of prayer and praise from the lips of children, 
and we commend to all such the thoughts con- 
tained in the following, and the beautiful com- 
panion lines which are appended : 

That sweet cradle-prayer beginning, 


‘* Now I lay me down to sleep,” 


in hallowed use throughout all the praying 
homes of English-speaking Christians, has, no 
doubt, often suggested how desirable is some 
similar form for the morning hour. Ought not 
the little ones to learn from infancy the need 
of God’s protection in the day-time as well as 
night, and the duty of thankfulness for that kind 
care of the Father in heaven, and to begin as 
well as to end the day with the acknowledgment 
of him? The following lines are ventured as a 
help in that direction : 


“ Now I wake from silent sleep, 
‘Thanks to God, who me did keep; 
Thanks to God for this new day; 
Keep me, Lord, in thy right way; 
Save me if I go astray. 

This in Jesus’ name I pray.”’ 


Flours. 


A Trurirut Nrecro.—* Were you in the 
fight?” said an officer to an elderly negro on a 
steamer after taking a fort. 

* Had a little taste of it, sah.” 

“Stood your ground, did you?” 

** No, sah, I runs.” 

“Run at the first fire, did you?” 

“Yes, sah; would hab run sooner if I had 
known it was comin’,” 

“Why, that is not very creditable to your 
courage.” 

“Dat is n’t my line, sah; cookin’ my per- 
fession.” i 

“Well, but have you no regard for your repu- 
tation ?” 

“ Reputation ’s nothing to me by the side of 
life.” 

“Do you consider your life worth more than 
other people’s ?” ‘ 

“It’s worth more to me, sah.” 


Dutt or UNDERSTANDING.— Did the de- 
fendant knock down the plaintiff with malice 
prepense ?” 

“No, sir, he knocked him down with a flat- 
iron.” 

“You misunderstand me, friend; I want to 
know whether he attacked him with evil intent.” 

«QO, no, sir, It was outside of the tent.” 

“No, no, I wish you to tell me whether the 
attack was at all a preconcerted affair.” 

“No, sir,,it was not a free concert affair; it 
was a circus,” 


Opps AND IENDS.—Two Irishmen on a sultry 
night took refuge underneath the bed-clothes 
from a skirmishing party of mosquitoes. At 
last, one of them, gasping from heat, ventured 
to peep beyond the bulwarks, and by chance 
espied a fire-fly which had strayed into the 
room. Arousing his companion with a punch 
he said, “Jamie, Jamie, it’s no use; ye might 
as well come out. Here’s one of the craythurs 
sarchin’ for us wid a lantern.” 


A FEW Sundays since, as two Milesians, recent 
arrivals, were standing at the Fairmount water: 
works, in Philadelphia, looking at the large 
water-wheels splashing the water in every direc- 
tion, they became much interested, and one of 
them said, “ Mike, are n’t this a quare counthry, 
where they have to grind their water before they 
can use it?” 


No one has a right to do as he pleases except 
when he pleases to do right. 
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along the road, fearing that 
if he should go too fast 
he should give occasion 
for suspicion. The organ soon 
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the organ pressed upon his 
shoulders very severely. He did not ever 
remember to have carried a burden on his 
back in his life, with the exception of a 
gun‘ when he used to go out hunting. Yet 
he determined to make the best of his con- 
dition, and accustom himself as much as 

sible to the inconvenience connected 
with his escape. 

While he was thinking of his late history 
and on what might yet become of him, he 
carelessly wandered from the road and 
took a side path, which brought him to the 
village of A. It did not take long to find 
out the old hotel, for it was the first house 
on the right-hand side. It had no sign 
over it to tell what it was, but that it was a 
house of entertainment you could readily 
see by the number of people at the window 
drinking wine. He would not have entered, 
but it was too late to go farther. The 
Jandlord did not pay much attention to him, 
but pointed a place out at an empty table 


and brought him some bread and meat that 
Vou, 11.—37 


HE marquis wandered leisurely 


THE SACKCLOTH MERCHANT. 


(CONTINURED.) 


he had just ordered. The peasants were 
talking about the strange scenes that were 
taking place in Paris and throughout 
France. But they had not yet heard that 
Robespierre had been put to death, for 
their village was quite a distance from the 
main road, and there was little communica- . 
tion between it and Paris. As they men- 
tioned the name of this man, and were 
speaking of what his next probable move- 
ment would be, the newly arrived organ- 
grinder said, “It seems to me, citizens, that 
you are not aware of the latest news. 
Robespierre himself has been executed !” 

Now, this information caused a great 
excitement. 

“What!” exclaimed the principal man 
in the room. “Do you mean to say that 
Robespierre has been guillotined ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the organ-grinder ; 
“J am as certain of it as I am here, for I 
just came from Paris, having started out at 
five o’clock this evening.” 

At the mention of this the man in the 
midst of the party, who was not clad as a 
peasant, and was evidently a spy, rose up 
and said, “I call upon the three men sitting 
near that man to arrest him. He is evi- 
dently an enemy to the government, for I 
have been in Paris to-day, and know posi- 
tively that the story of Robespierre’s exe- 


cution is false.” 
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The peasants looked at each other in anx- 
jety. However, the three men. sitting next 
to the disguised marquis seized him and 
immediately hurried him off to an upper 
story of the inn, which was the only place 
in the village which served as a prison. 
He was compelled to leave 
behind him. 

What freedom! The night before this 
the marquis had spent miserably enough in 
the conciergerie, but now he had to stay in 
a place even worse than that. There he 
had had, at least, a bed, but here was 
neither bed nor table, only a little straw on 


his organ 


the floor. The hours passed wearily by, 
and the unfortunate man found it almost 
All the 


impossible to get a wink of sleep. 
voices died away, and after awhile, about 
two o’clock in the morning, quiet reigned 
in the whole village. About three in the 
morning he thought somebody was at his 
door. The latch was lifted, and a man 
came in with a lantern in his hand. 

“ Arise and come with me,” were the 
words that were whispered in his ear. 

“Who are you?” asked the marquis. 

“That you will soon know,” said the 
stranger. “Come with me without delay, 
and I hope I shall be able to save you.” ; 

The marquis went, halfdreaming, with 
this man. The stranger then led him 
through a forest to a house standing quite 
neglected on the other side of it. The 
house had neither doors nor windows, but 
in the cellar, which was closed, and to 
which the stranger had a key, there was a 
room which had been used as a place for 
sleeping and eating. The man then told 
the marquis to sit down, and took a seat 
himself opposite. It was now as they sat 
together at the table that the marquis first 
discovered who the man was. It was one 
of the three men who had arrested him the 
night before. 

“But how does it happen that you are 
now doing me the great service of saving 
my life,” asked the marquis, “when last 
night you helped to arrest me p ; 

“T know that I assisted in arresting you, 
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but I did so simply because I could not 
help it. While I was in the very act I dis- _ 
covered that you were in disguise, and 
believed that I could save you. My name 
is Brecourt, and as sure as that is my name, 
so sure am I that you are a nobleman. 
Come, tell me who you are.” 

“My name is Rovalet of Chiffory.” 

* But you are no organ-grinder, as you 
seem to be. I knew that immediately on 
your arrival last night. 1 knew it by the 
set your organ down. I knew 
also from the way in which you ordered 
your food, and from the very way in which 
you ate and drank, that you were not a 
I observed further that you had 
lived in the west of France, for this was 
revealed by your language. Your whole 
manner of conduct convinced me that you 
were a man of education and good breed- 
ing. I noticed further that, being in full 
perspiration, when you wiped your face 
the brown dye came off upon your hand- 
kerchief. By the way, why should a peas- 
ant take his hat off at all? You know 
peasants keep their hats on, but you took 
yours off and laid it down. Besides, your 
false beard was hanging on one side, and 
almost any child could have told what it 
was.” : 

“But why did you rush upon me so 
violently when the man gave his orders, as 
though you were going to take my very 
life 2?” 

“JI wanted to get you out of sight of the 
rest, for I was pretty sure you would betray 
yourself before you got much farther on 
your journey. Tell me now, what are your 
plans ra 

“J wish to leave France, for I see there 
is no hope of any great improvement im- 
mediately. True, Robespierre is dead, but 
it will be long before the land gets settled 
again.” 

“JT must tell you I am doing much the 
same business as yourself. I am also a 
royalist, in the service of the Count Artois, 
and I go about the country in all kinds of 
clothing, in part to get news to take to our 


way you 
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court, and in part to Jabor for the cause of 


Now that Robespierre is dead, IT must go 
back to the city and find out the state of 
public feeling, and when I come back again 
I shall be able to assist you. You will be 
perfectly safe if you stay here, and there- 
fore I should like you to remain here until 
the day after to-morrow, when I hope to 
meet you again. If I be not here by that 
time all you will have to do will be to re- 
move the bar from this door—the lock will 
not be fastened—and this passport will 
carry you safely to Germany.” 

Let us leave Brecourt to his crooked 
paths and see how the fugitive is getting 
' along in his little subterranean lodging. 
He was quite comfortable here. ‘The cellar 
was not damp in the least. The floor was 
covered with boards, and in the corner was 
a bed, while a cupboard contained plenty 
of provisions. However, he did not dare 
to cook any thing, as the smoke from the 
chimney would have betrayed him. Rova- 
let looked around to see if he could find 
anywhere a concealed Staircase, a trap-door, 
or any place through which he might slip 
in case his lodging should be invaded. But 
all was solid and firm, not a corner or 
cranny into which he could crawl. ‘There 
was_ plenty of clothing, masks, weapons, 
articles of luxury, medicines, etc.—every 
thing was there necessary to conceal one’s 
true character. 

But Rovalet, who was naturally of a 
frank disposition, felt little inclined to make 
use of them. 

“How,” said he, “does it look for a 
nobleman of so old and respectable a fam- 
ily as mine to make use of such devices as 
I have done to conceal the name that has 
been illustrious for centuries? Is a good 
- Christian allowed, from fear of those who 
have no faith in God, to adopt a mask and 
thus conceal himself from the world? No. 
I never ought to have done it, but have 
always trusted to God in heaven, who pro- 
tects theinnocent. O, that I had not given 
away my clothes !” 
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| While these thoughts were passing through 
his mind he heard a loud noise above him. 
There was the report of a gun, and the 
noise of feet running up and down, and 
some wounded persons were screaming in 
agony. There was trouble and confusion, 
Pand it was a matter of great surprise to 
Rovaiet. He immediately put out his light, 
for in that dark cellar he was compelled 
| to have one all day long. He now kept as 
| stant as a mouse; all his good thoughts 
vanished ina moment. Ina little while all 
was quiet, and he only héard people coming 
stairs, who slid something heavy 
There was an 


down 
before the cellar door. 
effort made to open the door, but as they 
found it so strongly fastened, they went off 
again with the heavy burden. Soon after 


every thing was silent, and the unwelcome . 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| guest seemed to have left. The marquis 
did not like to sit in the darkness unless 
absolutely necessary, and therefore struck 
a light again; but he placed it in a corner 
and set the table before it. Now he had 
an opportunity to give a new direction to 
his thoughts, and they ran in this wise : 

“So it appears to me not safe here. If 
the fellows had been a little more violent 
they could have burst the door open easily, 
and it is a wonder to me that they did not 
suspect something wrong when a closed 
cellar existed under an open house. JI am 
sure others will come here to-morrow, and 
that this same door will be broken open. 
I am not certain that Brecourt will come 
to-morrow or even the day after.” 

Rovalet resolved, after mature delibera- 
tion, to leave his hiding-place and start off 
to Germany without waiting for Brecourt’s 
return. In the wardrobe of the cellar he 
found a simple citizen’s dress, which he 
laid on a chair to put on in the morning, 
and then he wrote a note to Brecourt, in 
which he explained the reasons for his 
hasty departure. The next morning, hav- 
ing slept very well, he dressed himself in 
citizen’s costume. But just now there 
occurred to him a difficulty which he had 
not previously thought of, so long as he 
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was in the cellar—the door was closed by 
means of the bar inside. But how could 
he close it after he had gone out? He 
could not think of leaving it open and thus 
endanger the man to whom he owed his 
life. The experience of the day before told 
him that the attempt might be made to 
open the cellar again. How could he now 
get out of the difficulty? Suddenly it 
occurred to him that he had seen a number 
of keys on a shelf; quite possibly one of 
them might fit the cellar door. Accord- 
ingly he tried them, and eventually found 
one which fitted the lock. Then he opened 
the door, went out, locked it after him, and 
hid the key where none but a person who 
was expressly looking for it could find it. 

The marquis was now well on his way 
from the house where he had been con- 
cealed. He had taken no writing with him, 
not even the passport Mesnel had given 
him, nor that of Brecourt. He thought it 
was beneath his dignity as a nobleman to 
be denying his real character, and he fully 
made up his mind that one can get along in 
the world as well by telling the truth as by 
telling a falsehood. Unfortunately, the 
clothing he had selected had formerly be- 
longed to a Jacobin, who, at the instigation 
of Robespierre, had gone through that 
section of the country in the days of terror 
in order to seek out the disaffected and 
present them as candidates for the guillo- 
tine. He had scarcely reached the first 
town before he was looked upon with sur- 
prise and terror by even the children in the 
streets, and a number of people said as he 
passed, “There goes a betrayer! Catch 
him! His power has come to an end. 
Robespierre is dead !” 

At last a number of men arrested him, 
and, in spite of his protestations to the 
contrary, took him to the city ‘hall into the 
presence of the mayor. . 

“What will you have done with this 
man ?” said the mayor. 


They cried, ‘That is Chaslet, who be- 


trayed our citizens.” 


The old secretary, the very oracle of the 
mayor, assured him that it was not Chaslet, 


who was much older than 


this man. But 


the rest insisted thatit was Chaslet. Finally 
Rovalet was asked if he was Chaslet, where- 


upon he replied, “I am the 
let of Chiffory.” 


Marquis Rova- 


“Ah, ah!” said the mayor, “so highly 
born! How, then, did you come by this 
clothing, which evidently belonged to the 


Jacobin Chaslet? We all 
fellow of all others, at least 


know that that 


, was no special 


friend of marquises, counts, and noblemen 


in general.” 


This question now brought Rovalet into 
difficulty, for he did not want to betray the 
friend who had lent him the clothing, and 
therefore said he could not give any further 


answer. 
Then cried the people, “ 
see he is Chaslet.” 


Every body can 


“Have you no papers to confirm your 
declaration ?” asked the mayor. 

“No,” replied Rovalet, “I have lost all 
my papers. I was confined in prison and 
awaiting my execution, and it was through 
Robespierre’s fall that I was delivered. I 


‘received this clothing from a friend in 


order that I might travel unknown to Ger- 


many.” 


“Yes, yes,” said the mayor, “such a 


story is very easily made. 


After Robes- 


pierre’s death you had nothing more to 
fear, and wherefore should you flee the 
country? However, your case shall be ex- 
amined as soon as I have time. Mean- 


while, you must remain in 


the care of the 


jailer, who will lodge you in that tower. 
You have a fine view from it.” 


All importunities were in 
was consigned to quarters 


vain, and so he 
which were as 


bad as any he had yet entered. There we 
must leave him awhile, and see what has 


become of Brecourt. 


[70 be continued. 
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by savages the extraordinary carv- 

ings in wood by the New Zea- 
_Janders are well worthy of notice, 

and may be regarded as wonder- 

ful examples of skill, especially when we 
consider the rude kind of tools by which 
they were wrought. 

Ignorant of the use of iron, the New 
Zealand artist produced his carvings out 
of hard red pine by the aid of stone in- 
struments, while the edge of a sharp shell 
was employed to give the finishing touches 
to the design. 

The most skilled in wood-carving were 
frequently the heathen priests, and these 
were always regarded by the people with 
great respect. Many of their carvings took 
years of patient labor to accomplish. 

The greatest amount of ornamentation 
was bestowed upon the monuments erected 
in honor of their chiefs and greatest war- 
rors; but these carvings are found on the 
yerandas, posts, doors, and window-frames 
of their houses ; On the heads, stern-posts, 
paddles of their war canoes; and on 

ax-handles, and walk- 


and 
the weapons of war, 


jng-sticks. ; 

Not content with wood for his material, 
the New Zealander further displays his skill 
in tattooing fine lines with tiny chisels of 
gharp fish-bones ot other material on the 
faces of his chiefs, and on the lips and 
ankles of his wife and daughters, and on 
yarious parts of his own body. 

Those of them who have become Chris- 
tians have, of course, given up this last 
custom; but they have by no means given 
up their love for carvings on wood, and the 
wood-work of the churches built by the 
natives is very highly ornamented, but not, 
however, after the manner in which monu- 


heathen days. Then no carving was con- 
sidered complete that had not one or more 


ments and buildings were carved in their’ 


MONG the works of art wrought | 
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hideous faces, with tongue stretched out in 
token of contempt and defiance. ‘ 

And the change which has taken place 
in the mode of ornamentation is like the 
change which has taken place in the char- 
acter of those who have become the follow- 
ers of Jesus. While in some things the 
New Zealanders were a noble race, there 
was much in their character that was dark 
and evil. They were cruel, revengeful, and 
warlike, and they regularly feasted upon 
the bodies of those slain or taken captive 
in battle. But now all these things are put 
away, and love, meekness, gentleness, and 
forgiveness mark those of them who have 
become new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

And now let me tell you a true story of 
the change wrought by the Gospel in a 
cruel South Sea Island mother. Though 
the events happened in the Island of Raia- 
tea, and not New Zealand, yet they are 
similar to many which have occurred in the 
latter country. 

In a bamboo hut, under the shade of 
some palm-trees, a mother is holding a 
baby in her arms, and its father is standing 


by. It is their first-born son. It is not 
white. It has a dark-brown skin and bright 


black eyes. There are several other per- 
sons there, who are relatives of the mother, 
and she gives her child to them. They 
take it out; they dig a hole in the ground 
and put the little infant in; they cover it 
with a plank that the earth may not touch 
it, and then they fill up the grave. Perhaps 
the poor baby cries, but no one hears its 
cry; and there it must stay till it dies for 
want of air and food. 

A year has passed away. The mother 
again holds a babe in her arms, and this 
also must die. The mother is a great 
woman, the daughter of a chief; but the 
father is not a chief, and it is the cruel 
custom in such a case for the children to 
be put to death. The father is very sorry, 
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for he knows it is because he is not a chief 
that the child must die. He begs the 
mother not to have this baby killed, but 
she will not listen, and it is put into the 
ground alive and left to die like its little 
brother. 

Another year has gone by, and the mother 
has a little daughter. The father’s heart 


. 


x 


yearns over his dear little girl. O, how he 
begs the mother to spare it! But she will 
not listen to him; her heart is hard, like 
that of many heathen mothers, and her 
relations carry the baby out and put this 
also in the dark, cold grave. 

Several more years have rolled by, and 
the father has died, but the mother lives. 
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Strange things have happened at Raiatea. 
A great ship has come, bringing mission- 
aries in it, who have come to tell the poor 
natives to turn from their sins, to seek the 


living and true God, and to trust in his | 


dear Son. 
Ao which he is gone, and to which his fol- 
lowers go. They take the little children 
‘and teach them to read, and sing, and pray. 
They teach the parents to love their chil- 
dren, and the children to honor and obey 
4heir parents. There are no more children 
killed now. It is a happy day for the little 
children. 

That cruel mother has heard these tidings. 
She sees the happy children and the happy 
parents going hand in hand, but she is 
alone. Now she thinks of her murdered 
children; she remembers how her husband 
begged her to spare them, but she would 
pot hearken; she thinks how they wept, 
and suffered, and fainted, and died alone. 
O, who can tell that mother’s agony ! 

One day, when she is lamenting over her 
children, a woman comes up and speaks to 
her. The mother starts; she is afraid to 
believe what the woman has told her; she 
fears that it 1 tO good, too joyful to be 
true, but she will go and see. She has to 
go seventy miles in a little ship over a 
rough sea, where women seldom go. The 
ship may be broken in pleces on the rocks; 
put she does not think about danger. She 
js very impatient till the ship and crew are 
ready, and then she sails away. What can 
the other woman have told her? Wait a 
Hittle and we shall see. 

/ The ship reaches the harbor of Eimeo ; 
the mother is soon On shore. Her hus- 
pand’s brother and sister live there, and 
ghe is going to their house ; she will soon 
now whether the story is true. She walks 
on quickly, and her heart beats fast. She 
sees the house of her relatives, and a fine 
young girl standing in the doorway. The 


They tell them of the heaven | 


you will say. 


She looks 
It is—it is her own dear, 
long-lost daughter! She clasps her to her 


girl is the very image of herself. 
and looks again. 


bosom, and exclaims, “ Rejoice with me, 
for this my daughter was dead and is alive 
again !? 

“But T thought the litde girl was buried !” 
Yes, but you shall hear how 
it came to pass that she did not die. Her 
father was in the mountains her 
mother’s relations put her in the ground. 
When he came back he went by himself to 
look for his little girl’s grave, and he found 
the place where she was buried. Whether 
he intended to save her from the first I do 
not know. Perhaps it was when he found 
his little daughter’s grave that the thought 
came into his heart that he should like to 
look at her. He opened the grave, and 
then he found that she was not dead. He 
took her up; perhaps she opened her eyes 
and looked at him; perhaps wept. 
But, however it was, he did not put her 
back into the grave; he sent her away to 
his brother and sister, and they brought 
her up. He never told his wife, and she 
never heard of it till all these years had 


when 


she 


passed by. 

You must try to fancy how the mother 
felt as she went back with her prize to 
Raiatea. How often she would look at her 
daughter, and kiss her, and weep over her; 
not such tears as she had shed before, but 
tears of joy. There was more joy in store 
for that mother. Her’ daughter heard the 
Gospel and became a Christian too. The 
mother has since died, but the daughter 
was living when the missionary—Mr. Wil- 
liams—wrote this story, and we do not 


know but that she may be living still. She 
had joined the Church and become a 
teacher in the schools. What a_ happy 


meeting for the mother and her infant chil- 
dren, and her Christian daughter, and their 
faithful missionary in heaven! 
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BS 
. Te USIE, are you almost ready?” | exhibition on a small scale. Jennie and 
AUS)“ called Jennie Lee from the door- | Susie had never before taken part in an 
WB way. exhibition, and they anticipated a great deal 
, xy “Yes,” answered Mrs. Bell, | of pleasure. Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Bell had 
“J “Susie will be ready in a few | promised to visit the school-house and hear 
minutes. Stand still, dear, while I tie your the little girls speak their pieces. 
sash.” When Jennie and Susie came in sight of 


“Yes ’m,” said Susie, balancing herself 
on one foot, “I’m as still as a mouse.” 

“I think you’re more like a humming- 
bird,” said Mrs. Bell. ‘* You are the most 
restless child I ever saw.” 

“Now I am ready,” called Susie. “O, 
where ’s my handkerchief? I do wish I 
had some flowers !” and she ran down the 
road to join Jennie. ‘O, what a pretty 
sash you ’ve got, Jennie!” said she. “ Is 
mine long enough ?” 

“Yes,” answered Jennie, “it’s longer 
than mine. Where are your flowers ?” 

“There was n’t any thing in the garden 
but phlox and lady-slippers,” said Susie, 
“and I didn’t want them. But you know 
I don’t need a bouquet; my piece is n’ta 
flower piece. O,I do believe I don’t know 
my piece! Hear me say it, Jennie.” 

73 Well,” said Jennie, “go on.”? 

“But I do n’t know the first line of it 

«“Where’s the book ?” 

“Teacher’s gotit. May be she will hear 
my piece before the ambition begins.” 

“ Ambition!” cried Jennie. ‘You are 
the funniest girl, Susie Bell! Zxhzbition 
you mean.” 

“Well, you need n’t laugh,” said Susie ; 
“you can’t ’spect me to know as many 
long words as you do, ’cause I ’m two 
years younger. I knew it was ex’bition, of 
course, but I could n’t think of the word 
just then.” 

“J didn’t mean to laugh,” said Jennie, 
soothingly. “Don’t beangry. We "i walk 
fast, and then the teacher can hear you.” 

It was the last day of the term in the 


district school, and there was to be an 
i 


” 
. 


the school-house they saw the other chil 
dren approaching from different directions. 
Their teacher was standing on the step. 

“Don’t Miss Vale look pretty?” said 
Jennie. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Susie. “0, 
dear! I must run and ask her to hear my 
piece before any body else gets hold of her.” 

Susie did not know her piece very well, 
and Miss Vale was afraid that she would 
forget it altogether. 

“How is it that you do not remember 
your piece this morning ?” sheasked. ‘You 
knew every word yesterday.” 

“J don’t know,” said Susie, ruefully; 
“somehow the words won’t come.” 

Miss Vale kissed the little round face 
that wore a rather anxious expression, and 
said, “Well, do n’t get frightened when 
you begin to speak. You can remember 
the first words— 


‘Hark! hark! the sweet bells ring ;’ 


and if you once begin you will go on with- 
out any trouble.” 

“Yes ’m,” said Susie; “Ill keep saying 
it over,” and she ran back to talk to Jennie 
till school time. 

Fathers and mothers, aunts, cousins, and 
friends assembled, and the exercises began. 
Miss Vale had trained the children care- 
fully, and had selected pieces suited to 
their capacity. Every thing went on very 
smoothly. Jennie Lee spoke a dialogue 
with another little girl, in which she was 
supposed to be a rose and the other little 
girl a tulip. Having proved that fragrance 
in a flower is worth more than mere beauty, 


a 
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Jennie returned to Susie’s side, and, with a 
mind much relieved, listened to the other 
pieces. 

“Yours comes next, Susie,” she whis- 
pered at length; “your piece comes next.” 
“So it does,” said Susie. ‘Dear me! 
how does it begin ?” 

“Hark! hark!” answered Jennie. 

#0, yes, I knownow. I’matfraid, Jennie.” 
“Don’t be afraid,” said Jennie; “I wasn’t. 
There, the teacher is going to call you now.” 
&¢The Voice of the Bells,” said Miss 
Vale, “spoken by Susie Bell.” 

Susie rose in a flutter of timidity and 
excitement and went forward. She took 
her place on the platform where the teach- 
er’s desk usually stood. She was the 
gmallest child in school, and she looked so 
tiny and pretty after the large, freckled boy 
who had been speaking “*Warren’s Ad- 
dress” that every body in the school-house 
ected her by a clapping of hands. In- 
stead of encouraging, this only frightened 
her, and she forgot the very beginning of 
her piece. Miss Vale, who stood near the 
platform, whispered, " Hark ! hark.” 

Susie, with a sigh of relief, began: 


“yark! hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town.” 


There was 4 suppressed laugh among 
the pupils, but Susie went on; 


Some in rags, and some in shags, 
And some in velvet gowns.” 


@) 


YT this instant the General, who 
\i had long since finished his boiled 
.? potato, and who, like all parrots, 
appeared to have a tremendous 
appetite, called for something to 
eat, Eddie hastened to supply his wants. 
The bird chipped up a bit of apple in a 


Alas! the opening words of ‘* The Voice 
of the Bells” were suggestive of one of 
Mother Goose’s famous melodies, and her 
influence was too strong for poor little 
Susie. When she came to the end of the 
rhyme she paused and looked toward Miss 
Vale, who smiled, and held out her hand. 
With flushing cheeks and quivering lips 
Susie rushed from the platform and buried 
her head in her teacher’s clothes. The 
boys all cheered, and so did the visitors, 
who did not know that Susie had made a 
mistake. 

It was well for Susie that hers was the 
last piece. She ventured to raise her head 
and go back to her seat, when Miss Vale 
went to the desk to bestow a few simple 
prizes. Jennie received a prize for being 
the best speller in her class, and Susie 
received one for having been the best 
behaved pupil that term. Her little face 
grew round again with smiles when her 
mother kissed her, and told her that she 
would rather have her little girl gain that 
prize than any other. 

“ Well, Susie Bell,” said Jennie, as the 
children walked home, ‘I think your piece 
was a great deal better than ‘ The Voice of 
the Bells.2. You looked like a little funny 
bird perched upon the platform.” 

“J didn’t know what I-said till I came 
to the end,” replied Susie. “The room 
seemed going round. I’m _ glad, though, 
that I did n’t make myself ’diculous.” 
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trice, and then settled himself for a quiet 
halfhour’s work on a lump of hard sugar. 
We watched him with much interest. 
He was a really beautiful creature. His 
breast and wings were of a bright-green, 
with changeful blue metallic shades, while 
a smart orange cap adorned his head. He 
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was evidently a knowing little fellow, though 
he could speak only a few words; but then, 
as Eddie expressed it, he was young, and 
his education had been neglected. Eddie 
furthermore expressed a vehement inten- 
tion of teaching him all that any parrot 
ever knew, even if he had to sit up nights 
for it, when, alas! his father reminded him 
that, as birds “went early to bed,” his 
scholar would be a very sleepy one, and he 
abandoned that part of his project. 

“Do all parrots, Cousin Caroline, look 
like mine ?” he inquired. 

“Some of them are very different. The 
blue and yellow Macaws of Southern Africa 
are much more brilliant in plumage than 
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the Carolinas. Their feathers are bright- 
blue, green, scarlet, and orange. Jn their 
own beautiful land their homes are princi- 
pally along the charming river banks. 
There, unseen by man, they build their 
nests, and rear their young, and flash about 
like flying jewels in the clear air. Their 
gorgeous tints harmonize with our ideas 
of Southern landscapes, though the general 
impression that the birds of warm latitudes 
are more brilliant in color than those of 
the temperate zones is, with a few excep- 
tions, incorrect. Most of the African birds, 
for instance, are of dull and sober hues.” 

“The Macaws must be very handsome ; 
but are there any other kinds ?” 


“O, a great many. In India, and on the 
islands near its coast, there is a variety 
called the Alexandrine Paroquet. It is a 
lovely bird. Most of its body-feathers and 
its wings are green; its throat anda mark 
between its eyes are of a deep velvet-black. 
It has purple-red spots upon its shoulders 
and a bright circlet of vermilion around its 
neck. 

“ There is also the sulphur-crested cocka- 
too, which is found in New Guinea. This 
parrot is white, with yellow shadings upon 
its wings and tail, and a crest of the same 
color. Sometimes the tuft upon its head 
is an orange-red, and it is then called rose- 
crested. The cockatoo talks less than 
other parrots, but it is easily tamed and 
very affectionate. This and the pure- 
ness and delicacy of its plumage cause 
it to be much admired. It has bee? 
known to live in confinement to the age 
of one hundred and twenly years. 

“In the East Indies are dear little 
paroquets, or ground parrots. Some 
of them are very small, with brightly 
colored bodies and black wings. , 

“The rose-ringed paroquet is green, 
with a red bill and a rosy band around 
its neck, from which it is named. It is 
an African bird, and is supposed to have 
been carried to Rome from the island 
of Ceylon on the return of Alexander 
the Great from his Indian expeditions.” 
“Why,” said Eddie, “did soldiers and 
generals in those days care any thing about 
little birds ?” 

“J presume,” I replied, “that beautiful 
objects were as much admired by them as 
by ourselves. Civilized people of all ages 
are much alike. And there is Living beauty 
every-where—upon the earth, and in the 
air, and the waters. In the tropical seas 
there is a bright-hued creature called the 
parrot-fish. Its mouth is shaped someé- 
thing like the beak of that bird, and its 
finny back and sides are gayly colored.” 

«“ Are any parrots besides the cockatoos 
affectionate ?” 

“Instances of strong attachment both to 
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4heir owners and to each other have been 
known among different varicties. As I 
4old you, they are very loving birds when 
living wild together. Somewhere about 
your house 1 remember having seen a 
stray copy of ‘Bingley’s Animated Biog- 
raphy,’ and if Eddie will bring it he may 
ead the story of a parrot who loved and 
was ‘faithful unto death.’ ” 
_ Following directions, Eddie ‘soon re- 
turned with an ancient and dusty volume, 
which proved to be “old Bingley,” and 
which had been stowed away in a remote 
secretary among the unpresentable books | 
of the house. He read aloud the follow- 
ing beautiful and affecting story of a pair 
of Guinea parrots: 

«A male and female of this species 
were lodged together in a large square 

e. The vessel which held their food 
‘was placed at the bottom. The male 
usually sat on the same perch with the 
female, and close beside her. Whenever 
one descended for food the other always 
followed, and when their hunger was satis- 
fied they returned together to the highest 
perch of the cage. They passed four years 
ether in this state of confinement, and 
from their mutual attentions and. satisfac- 
tion it was evident that a strong affection 
for each other had been excited. At the 
end of this period the female fell into a 
state of languor, which had every symptom 
of old age. Her legs swelled, and knots 
appeared upon them, as if the disease had 
peen of the nature of gout. It was no 
Jonger possible for her to descend and take 
fier food as formerly ; but the male assidu- 
ously brought it her, carrying it in his bill 
and delivering into hers. He continued to 
feed her in this manner with the utmost 
vigilance for four months, The infirmities 
of his mate, however, increased every day, 
and at length she became no longer able to 
git upon the perch. She remained crouched 
at the bottom, and from time to time made a 
few useless efforts to regain the lower perch, 
while the male, who remained close by her, 
seconded these feeble attempts with all his 
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power. Sometimes he seized with his bill 
the upper part of her wing, to try to draw 
her up to him; sometimes he took hold of 
bill and attempted to raise her up, 
repeating his efforts for that purpose several 
times. His countenance, his gestures, his 
continual solicitude, every thing, in short, 
indicated in this affectionate bird an ardent 
desire to aid the weakness of his compan- 
ion and to alleviate her sufferings. But 
the scene became still more interesting 
when the female was at the point of ex- 
Her unfortunate partner went round 
round her without ceasing; he re- 
doubled his assiduities and his tender 
cares; he attempted to open her bill in 
order to give her nourishment ; he went to 
her and returned with the most agitated air 
and with the utmost inquietude; at inter- 
vals he uttered the most plaintive cries; at 
other times, with his eyes fixed upon her, 
he preserved a sorrowful silence. His faith- 
ful companion at last expired; he lan- 
cuished from that time, and survived her 
only a few months.” — 

«Poor fellow!” said Eddie; “he must 
have suffered very much as people do when 


her 


piring. 
and 
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they lose their friends. I suppose that 
animals have no minds, but I can’t see 
why. When Will White fell into the pond 
and Major pulled him out, and then ran off 
to get somebody to take care of him, he 
acted as sensibly as any human being 
could. But here is a short story of a 
parrot on this piece of paper. It was writ- 
ten by a lady—Mrs. Lee. May I read it 
to you?” 

“Do,” said Mrs. Vernon, after examin- 
ing the paper; “I remember placing that 
scrap between the leaves of that book long, 
long ago. I took an interest in all these 
subjects when I was a young lady and had 
leisure to think of them.” 

Eddie proceeded: “A certain plumed 
Jacko, an African parrot, belonged to an 
acquaintance of mine, and I witnessed his 
powers during the stay of a day or two 
with his mistress. He was rather treacher- 
ous, for he would suffer me to caress him, 
and appear gratified at my notice, so long 
as his owner was in the room. But I hap- 
pened to take him on my finger one day 
during her absence, and he gave me a bite 
which Jeft a scar for years. He always 
came on the dinner-table with the dessert, 
when he would play various antics ; and at 
last a dish was emptied, into which he laid 
himself upon his back, put his head on one 
side and exclaimed, ‘Jacko’s dead! He 
was then covered with a doily, and never 
presumed to move till his mistress called 
him to life again. 

“He was very destructive, on which 
account he was never suffered to leave his 
cage unless some one was present to watch 
him. A strange house-maid, however, at- 
rived while I was in the house, and as she 
had not received any caution to the con- 
trary, she yielded to his earnest entreaty to 
be let out while she was dusting the draw- 
ing-room, and as he resisted all her efforts 
to get him back again, she left him and 
closed the doors of the room. His mis- 
tress, some little time after, found him on 
the hearth-rug, surrounded by the fragments 
of a very valuable book of engravings, and 


tugging with all his strength at the rich 
covers of gold and crimson. 

“He was scolded, beaten, and put back 
into his cage, where he remained the rest 
of the day without eating or speaking, . 
though he was frequently entreated to do 
both. Evening arrived, and then he cried, 
‘Jacko wants to go to bed.’ The usual 
covering was thrown over his cage, and, to 
our surprise, he muttered to himself the 
whole of the scolding which he had re- 
ceived, beginning with, ‘ Naughty Jacko! 
wicked bird! how dare you do such mis- 
chief? Ah, I?ll punish you! etc. Having 
finished this repetition, he was never heard 
to utter the same words again. 

“This seemed to be the time for practicing 
his accomplishments ; and we were startled 
on another evening by hearing him imitate 
the low and gentle voice of my mother, 
together with a little peculiarity of empha 
sis which he had caught to perfection, an 
which he had heard for the first time that 
morning.” 

“What a delightful story!” exclaimed 
Eddie. ‘ Please, cousin, tell me another.” 

“Well, I suppose that I must. In her 
charming ‘Bird Book’ Miss Colman gives 
an account of a parrot which belonged to 4 
lady in Washington. He was a Lory; 
brought from South America; could speak 
Spanish, and when angry ‘swore like @ 
pirate’ in that language. Being allowed 
to remain in the room where the family 
meals were taken, he learned to say ‘amen’ 
at the conclusion of grace. A_ stranger 
one day asked a longer blessing than Lory; 
who was hungry, was accustomed to, and 
becoming impatient, he exclaimed, ‘Amen!’ 
but the gentleman continuing, he repeated 
rapidly, ‘Amen! amen? to the amusement 
of all present, except, we may suppose, the 
long-praying brother. 

«Miss Colman states that this bird felt 
the change of climate very keenly, and oD 
cool mornings, before a fire was built, would 
hop shivering about the room, exclaiming, 
‘Lory ’s cold! Lory ’s cold !? 

“¢ Some ladies called one day to hear him 


talk. This, however, he refused to 
do. He was coaxed, fed, and threat- 
ened in vain. He ate the swectmeats 
which were given him in profound 
silence, and at length, becoming dis- 
couraged, the ladies departed. His 
mistress, with naughty Lory perched 
on her shoulder, waited upon them to 
the door. When they had gone a 
few steps he put his head around 
toward her face and asked, ‘Don’t 
you wish I’d talk? The ladies, 
hearing him speak, returned, but he 
would not utter another word. 

When the family removed from 
Washington they left the bird in the 
care of a friend. While they were 
moving he wandered sadly from room 
to room, anxiously asking, ‘ Where ’s 
Lory going? where’s Lory going ?” 

“This interesting bird died shortly 
afterward from cold and neglect. 
People need to take care of their 
treasures themselves, and not trust 
them even to the hands of a friend.” 

“ Are there any other birds besides 

rrots which talk?” inquired Eddie. 

“ There are several, among them the jay, 
the magpie, and the starling. It is a re- 
markable fact that the most successful 
jmitators of human speech have no song ; 
and it is a circumstance equally mysterious 
that singing birds can seldom be taught to 
speak. Some other time we will chat about 


3? SUPPOSE almost all my young 
Hf [ readers can point to some neigh- 
bor or acquaintance who is with- 

) out one or more of those priceless 
faculties which we call the five 

genses, There is a blind Tim, whom a 
faithful dog leads about by a string; a 
dumb Jack, who talks with strange grimaces 
of his face and wild dartings and twistings 
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these other varieties of talking birds. But 
see, the General’s eyes are blinking in the 
sun, which has climbed high enough to 
shine over the house-roof upon his cage. 
It will be at the noon mark on the trunk 
of the great elm on the common before I 
pass it. It is time for me to leave now, and 
I must hasten home.”’ 


TWO SHORT MEMOIRS. 


of his hands; or there is a poor, bedridden 
Susan, who has not for years lifted hand or 
foot, but must be fed and tended like a 
ao reason why God lets such great 
deprivations come upon people, and why 
he puts a lame, blind, deaf, or paralytic 
person in almost every community is to 
keep something constantly before us who 
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are sound in limbs and perfect in senses 
which shall remind us of the priceless 
blessings we enjoy. 

‘It is very curious and instructive to see 
how, when one member or faculty is want- 
ing, the others seem cheerfully to take up 
its task and bearits burden. For instance, 
if the eye is put out the ear, nose, tongue, 
and hand, like loving brothers, all league 
together to do their comrade’s work, so 
that the great ruling brain shall suffer no his studies almost as if nothing had hap- 
loss. The nose sniffs at every thing in its pened. He kept somebody always watch- 


i if P . ‘ “43 ' te ‘ o 
way, and the ear sharpens its attention till and reporting what was going on among 


eyes and sigh out an unblessed, unblessing 
existence ? 

This is what most people who felt no 
stern need of earning a living would have 
done. But Francois’ nature was too strong 
and rich to lie idle. His courage rose with 
difficulties, and though he had lost just the 
sense which seemed indispensable to the 
study of the world around him, he managed 
to use other people’s eyes, and go on with 


it can detect the slightest shades of sound, | birds, plants, and insects, so that his friends 
Taste and touch are always wide awake, | became much like the dzsmers in our 
like sentinels in time of danger; and so | army—a company of foragers to bring into 
some of the very brightest and most finely his camp all sorts of crude material called 
organized people are those who are without Jacts, winten id Lea work over and 
one or more of the senses. Let me give | digest into principles. He had a faithful 
you two or three out of multitudes of in- | attendant, whose special business itwasia 
Pianced to prove this see for his master and then write out his 
Francois Huber, a distinguished patural- thoughts on che observations. He ur 
ist, was born in Geneva, Switzerland, in also aie ate sa a noble young ¥ ) 
- : ; 7” : who loved him well enough to dedicate her 
the year 1750. From earliest childhood he 7 aitine on him, thoweh jeesielln 
showed a wonderful faculty for seeing things. ne ae & ee 
He seemed to make more use of his eyes violently opposed her throwing herself away | 
than other boys, and watched spiders, bugs, | 0" a Siguiless ae They lived tae | 
birds, and bees with great curiosity and | more than sixty years, and through all tha 
s, ‘ z ‘ : : 
intelligence. His father was wealthy and period she showed him nature through her 
afforded him every facility for study; but | €ye* and her love and patience never 
his ardor was too great for his strength, failed. sat ahi 1 = Tif | 
fe : 
and when only fifteen years old his health The special thing, that made Huber i ie | 
entirely gave way, and the life that had valuable to the world was his observations 
c > ce a € igo: . ry 
opened with such ektraordinary promise | 0M bees. It seems a very litule thing for a 
Poncied sieuk te Hol eat naturalist to spend a whole life upon, but 
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His parents took him to Paris for more it is only by centering the whole attention 
eae ie ans: e time on o j at the 
skillful medical treatment, and his general for a long ne subject 


fico we iscoveries and in i the 
health speedily improved; but, alas! his great disc ‘ ventions of 
ages have been made. 

age: 


eye-sight, which had been fatally overtaxed, 


was never to be restored. It flickered and Huber surrounded himself with a little 
faded for a little time and then went out republic of BESS, ane kept his faithful wile 
forkvee or amanuensis Spying into their camp and 


What now should this spirited, enthusi- | reporting all their Big quarrels, Y 
astic young man, to whom the green earth | processes to ee : ani ne gmk oe 
with its teeming populations had opened as | all the ona . Pie soi he meri: 
an enchanting romance, what should he do | brooded over t se stuc ying the bet 
with his blighted life? Should he fold his | and counter-marching of his little ba 
useless hands and shut up his mind as he allies—much as a general studies the ie 
shut the lashes over those dull, sightless | of a campaign—till the whole system 0 


their movements Jay in beautiful 


before his mind’s eye. He made many dis- 


coveries respecting bees that had escaped | 


the attention of celebrated naturalists who 
had the help of sharp eyes. He collected 
his observations in a large volume, which 
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order | 


to this day is a standard authority among 


students in natural history. 

Huber was one of the brightest and most 
cheerful of men, and his long, sightless 
fife, enriched by thought and made beauti- 
fal by patience, is most noble and healthful 
jn its influence. 


The other little memoir we wish to give | 


shows still more strikingly how an earnest 
will cuts its way through difficulties of the 
most desperate nature. 

John Carter was born at Cogeshall, En- 
gland, in 1815. He belonged to the lowest 
rank of peasant life. He learned to read, 
write, and cipher after a fashion shabby 
enough, but was much more skillful in rob- 
ping hen’s roosts and rabbit warrens. At 
the age of twenty-one, having learned the 
trade of silk-weaving, he took to himself a 
wife and settled (0 2 poor sort of house- 
keeping. Nobody could have predicted 
that peneath the unkempt hair and un- 
comely face of the young peasant there was 
an energy, courage, and patience stirring, or 
rather still lying eisai that should cause 
the name of plain, rude John Carter to be 
spoken with wonder and reverence by great 
masters in art. 

The opening of our hero’s career was 
anpromising enough. Soon after his mar- 
riage, going with some hal fellows to rob a 
rookery in a gentieman’s grounds, he fell 
gome forty feet from a tree and was taken 
up for dead. He was carried home to his 
sobbing wife and laid upon his bed. John 
Carter was not dead, but only just begin- 
ning to live to any true purpose, The 
shock of his fall had dislocated the spinal 
column, wrenching and twisting the spinal 
cord—the great nerve-current of the body 
and limbs—so that it should never give 

another thrill either of pleasure or pain. 
That is to say, his whole body below his 
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neck was dead as a stick to all feeling and 
motion, while his head retained its intelli- 
gence and sensibility. You might pinch 
his arms or stick knives in his legs and he 
it, for that wonderful 
thing we call sensation was utterly gone. 
There he lay on his pallet year after year, 
practically a Aead and nothing more. He 
could never earn another penny, and people 
said it would be a fortunate day for his 
wife when he was laid out of sight under 
the turf. 

About a year after the accident his wife, 
who tended him with the patience of an 
angel brought home a book containing an 
account of a young woman in a hospital, 
who, like himself, had lost the use of her 
limbs, and used to amuse herself by paint- 
ing pictures, holding the brush in’ her 
mouth. People without arms had been 
heard of who could cut paper flowers very 
nimbly with their feet, but here was some- 
thing more wonderful still. John Carter 
listened with his whole soul in his eyes. 
Why could not he do the same? and what 
an unspeakable relief it would be to have 
to do! The head lay and 
thought. A new world of delightful) pos- 
sibilities opened. A butterfly flew into the 
window, which was caught and prisoned 
for the first subject. He tried to paint 
with water-colors, but found them very 
difficult to manage, and not well adapted to 
his use. 

He had not the least knowledge of the 
rules of drawing and coloring, or any 
master to teach him; yet he was neither 
dismayed by his ignorance nor the extreme 
difficulty of managing a brush with his 
mouth, but tried successive experiments 
till he concluded to work with India ink. 
Here is a description of the painful manner 
+n which he proceeded: ‘ He lay upon his 
back, and his paper was fixed upon a light 
frame-work, so arranged that it was directly 
over his face and within a few inches of it. 
His sister or his wife, or whoever was in 
attendance upon him at the time, then filled 
his sable brush with India ink and placed 


would never know 


something 
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it between his teeth, when by the combined 
action of the lips and the tongue, most sur- 
prising to see and impossible to imitate or 
even to follow, he would twirl the brush 
round till he had got rid of the superfluous 
ink and had brought the brush to a very 
fine point. With his head inclined to the 
right, he would then, by the motion of the 
neck, aided by his lips and tongue, draw 
stroke upon stroke, shading the outline 
which he had previously drawn as accu- 
rately as he could with a pencil, after the 
manner of line engraving. As may be 
imagined, he worked with great difficulty 
and slowness, for he rested after every 
stroke of the brush, and bethought him 
where the next stroke should be made.” 

Think of that restless, eager head, chained 
to that dull clod of a body, lifting itself 
from its pillow, and that mouth which had 
become delicate of touch as the most skill- 
ful fingers, reaching forward carefully to 
trace just one stroke on the paper, and 
then falling back exhausted to rest and 
think. It was serious work, for no false 
stroke could be erased. The simplest 
sketch cost him days, weeks, and months 
of labor; but the ignorant peasant, lying 
there on his pallet, had developed the 
genius of a Diirer or Rembrandt. With 
the enthusiasm and pluck of the great 
artist, he would never give in to any diffi- 
culty. Every picture was a gain upon the 
last, being wrought with more spirit and 
softness of shading. 

His master-work—great in perfection but 
‘small in size, covering only a few square 
inches—was called “The Rat Catcher and 
His Dogs,” and was pronounced by Land- 
seer, one of the most famous painters of 
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the age, the finest specimen of animal 
drawing he had ever seen. And yet this 
wonderful picture was drawn by this won- 
derful mouth purely from memory, without 
any model whatever. We do not believe 
the whole history of art can parallel this 
achievement of John Carter. It should be 
preserved with religious care in some 
museum or gallery to which the public 
have access, to teach all young people that 
it is the long, patient, unyielding pull of a 
resolute will that brings to pass what we 
call the works of genius—to lead all sick, 
maimed, and infirm people to question 
themselves whether some way may not be 
found out in which their saddened lives 
may become fruitful to themselves and 
others. ; 

Working at such terrible disadvantage, 
Carter finished only five pictures during the 
fourteen years he survived his fall, Oneof 
these belonged to the widow of William IV 
of England, and, another is in the posses- 
sion of Victoria, the reigning queen. 


erased. Once made it must remain till the 
ink fades and the paper decays. What 
exceeding pains he took that it should be 3 
vight stroke which should add beauty and 
purpose to his drawing ! 

We, too, dear readers, are at work upon 
living pictures, adding each day line upon 
line, shade upon shade, whose tints, be 
they bright or dark, can never fade or be 
washed out. Can we take too much pains 
to make these soul-pictures so fair and 
attractive that we shall not weary of them 
in those far ages when they must hang evel 
before us? 


0 


BEAUTIFUL faces—they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there, 
It matters little if dark or fair. 


Beautiful hands are they that do 
The work of the noble, good, and true, 
Busy for them the long day through. 


Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe, 
Through Summer’s heat or Winter’s snow. 


Beautiful children, if rich or poor, 
Who walk the pathways sweet and pure 
That lead to the mansions strong and sure. 


One thought struck us thinking how 
John Carter worked. No stroke could be 
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Go stand beside yon little brook 
And watch it run with rippling motion, 
Through grassy ficld, past\shady nook, 
Swift gliding toward the mighty ocean. 
Green grows the turf upon its brink ; 
Sweet music murmurs in its song ; 
The birds and beasts come there to drink ; 
Bright beauty marks its course along. 
It stops not in the level meads, 
It faints not in the sultry sun ; 
By cool rocks lingers not, but speeds 
_ Right onward till its race is run. 
With soft caressing 
; It leaves a blessing, 
But pauses not till its course is run. 


Now stand beside that stagnant pond 
That sleeps within its muddy bank ; 
It cares not e’er to pass beyond 
Its hedge of foul weeds growing rank. 
A green scum mantles o’er its face, 
As if to mock the fresh green grass ; 
No beast finds there a drinking-place, 
And all avoid it as they pass, 


THE BROOK 
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AND THE POND. 


In its dead waters reptiles breed, 

And fatten ’mid the slimy rot, 
Repulsive snakes and vile worms feed, 
And find a home in that dark spot. 

No beauty Iending, 
Miasma sending, 
It dries away and is forgot. 


The brook to us this sermon preaches: 
To give is life’s true blessedness ; 
Far as right self-denial reaches, 
So far we lay up heavenly riches, 
Where losses never vex us, and no cares distress. 
Doing our daily duty, 
Our lives will bloom with beauty, 
And God will love us and our labors bless. 


The pond to us this lesson teaches : 
No good is found in selfishness ; 
No benediction ever reaches 
The man who only self enriches ; 
A canker dims the gold he doth possess ; 
Low thoughts his heart contains, 
He sows no precious grains, 
He reaps but death, and loss, and sore distress. 


THE PIECE OF CLAY AND THE ROSE. 


I can not tell what witchery 
The child anear me drew 


From any simple story 
That every night seemed new. 


So in the purple twilight 
L told the tale of eld, 

Of piece of clay the wise man 
Ag something precious held; 


The clay that answered softly 


The eager, questioning lip, 
And told of all the sweetness 


Drawn from companionship 


With one bright, dewy flower ; 
The fragrance in its heart 


Vou, 11.—38 


Had since that sweet communion 
Made of the clay a part. 


But common clay in seeming, 
And but for that sweet flower, 

It had remained. O, dear one, 
Learn so the subtle power 


Of those who draw anear thee ;. 
The playmate of a day 

May touch thy heart as sweetly. 
As dewy rose the clay. 


Then learn to choose friends wisely— 
The dear ones who disclose 

In hearts all pure and simple 
The fragrance of the rose. 
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MORE ABOUT THE ORTHOPTERS; OR, CRICKETS, MANTES, 
AND WALKING-STICKS. 


GRess 
Z N a previous article upon the 
Ml straight-winged insects, or Orthop- 
ters, I wrote of grasshoppers and 
yi locusts. The crickets, mantes, and 
Ge walking-sticks are other Orthop- 
ters of which I now desire to write; and I 
may add that among all the members of the 
order to which they belong none are more 
interesting than these. 

The cricket has long been a favorite on 
account of its pleasant, chirping song, and 
the common people, as well as philosophers 
and poets, have ever loved to listen to its 
notes of sweet contentment and love. The 
poet Cowper listened to the chirping of 
this little insect and then wrote: 

“Little inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe’er be thine abode, 

Iways harbinger of good, 
Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet; 


In return thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 


. . . . 


Neither night nor dawn of day 

Puts a period :to thy play; 

Sing then, and extend thy span 

Far beyond the date of man; 
Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discontent, 

Lives not, aged though he be, 

Half a span.compared with thee.” 


And it was Charles Dickens who entitled 
one of his charming stories “The Cricket 
upon the Hearth.” 

The crickets have a slightly flattened 
body, long, slender antenne, and long ap- 
pendages behind. Their wings are of mod- 
erate size, and lie flat upon the back. AS 
already indicated, the crickets are very 
noisy little animals, and their shrilling—for 
it can not truly be called singing, as crick- 
ets, like all other insects, are destitute of a 
voice—is heard all the night and oftentimes 
during the day, especially in the Autumn. 
This shrilling is produced by rubbing the 


elytra or fore-wings against each other, and 
these wings are especially adapted to pro- 
duce the sounds. A _ portion of the fore- 
wings is a transparent membrane furnished 
with few veins or nervures, and one of the 
veins on one of the fore-wings or wing- 
covers is modified into a sort of file by 
being very much thickened, ‘and by being 
furnished with many little teeth; the fric- 
tion of this file upon the nervures of the 
other wing-cover produces the sounds, 
which are very much increased in power 
by the drum-like structure of the fore- 
wings. It is believed that the English 
word cricket and the French word cri-¢ré 
have been given to these insects on account 
of the creaking noises made by them. 

There are several kinds of crickets; 
some kinds live always on the ground, an 
are seen in every meadow and field, and 
these are called the field-crickets; other 
kinds live on trees, vines, and bushess 
scarcely ever coming to the ground, and 
hence these are called tree-crickets ; other 
kinds live in the ground, and dig burrows 
like the mole; these are called the mole- 
crickets ; and other kinds live in houses; 
and are called the house-crickets. 

Nearly all of the field-crickets are of 2 
brown or dull-black color. Some of them 
are said to be solitary and nocturnal iD 
their habits, concealing themselves in the 
daytime and coming forth only at night t0 
seek their food; others are social in theif 
habits, and are seen in the day-time in paths 
and by the roadside, for these seem to seek 
exposure to the sunshine, and to like t0 
live in the margins of fields, and wherever 
the grass is low. The field-crickets are 
very hungry little animals, and often do 
great injury to vegetation. They eat grass, 
seeds, fruits, and the tender parts of plants; 
and they also eat other insects when they 
meet them and are able to overpower them. 


More about the Orthopters. 
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They like to drink the water or dew which | As its name indicates, it takes up its abode 
adheres to leaves and to the blades of grass. | in houses, usually in the cracks of walls 
When moving about they are careful not to | 
get wet, and if a little rill or a pool happens | 


to be in their way it is said that they will 
carry grass, and bits of wood, and little 
pebbles into it until they fill it up, so that 
they can pass over without wetting them- 
selves, When young the field-crickets live 
peacefully together, but as they get their 
growth they seem to become quarrelsome, 
and are often seen fighting with each other. 
They lay their eggs in the Autumn in holes 
which they dig in the ground, a single 
cricket sometimes laying as many as three 
hundred eggs. The young come forth the 
next Summer, and the next Autumn are 
full-grown. F 

Some of the tree-crickets are very pretty, 
and they have received the pretty name of 
CEcanthus, which means inhabiting flowers, 
because during the day-time these little in- 
sects often conceal themselves in the blos- 
soms of the plants on which they live. 
They are also called the climbing-crickets, 
from their habit of creeping up the stems 
and twigs of plants. The music which the 
tree-crickets make is very loud, and is pro- 
duced in the same manner as that of other 
kets, and wherever these insects live 
heard from twilight until 


cric a 
their music 35 


early dawn. ; 7 E 
The tree-cricket, whose picture is here 


shown, is a very beauti- 
ful insect. Its color is 
white, like ivory; its 
wing-covers are large, 
thin, and perfectly trans- 
parent, and ornamented 
by three oblique lines. 
The tree-crickets lay 
their eggs in the stems 
of plants, and about the 
middle of the next Sum- 
mer the young crickets come forth, con- 
cealing themselves immediately in the thick- 
est foliage of the plant. 
The house-cricket is smailer than the 
field-crickets, and of a yellowish color. 


THE CRICKET- 


near the chimneys and fire-places of rooms 
upon the ground floor ; sometimes it dwells 
only a few inches from the hot fire. If the 
fire kept up during the Winter 
months the cricket becomes torpid, and 
remains so until the rekindling of the fire 
or warm weather brings it forth again. In 
Summer it sometimes leaves the house and 
creeps into the crevices of garden walls, 
apparently finding there sufficient heat. It 
appears to be a thirsty little animal, and 
if it does not get enough of moist food it 
will devour wet shoes and clothes. Like 
other crickets, it has wings, and flies from 
place to place ; and years ago superstitious 
persons believed that if a cricket left one 
house and flew to another it was a signal 
of the death of some member of the family 
to whose house it went. Now it is con- 
sidered as an omen of good, and its song 
is highly prized. The flight of the house- 
cricket is, like that of the woodpecker, a 
sort of undulating motion, the insects rising 
with expanded wings and descending with 
folded ones. 

The mantes are grasshopper-like insects, 
with an exceedingly long and narrow thorax, 
a long hind body, and very long legs ; and 
their fore-legs are especially fitted for seiz- 
ing and holding the insects upon which 
they prey, being very large and strong, and 
armed with sharp spines, or teeth. 

The word mantis, which is the name of 
the genus to which these animals belong, 
means a prophet or soothsayer, and it has 
been given to these insects on account of 
the peculiar attitude they assume when 
watching for their prey. 

The mantes live upon trees and bushes, 
where they move about slowly, often sitting 
in one place for hours, holding up their 
fore-legs, ready to seize upon any fly or 
other insect that may come within their 
reach. When approaching their prey they 
creep very slowly and cautiously toward 
it; and sometimes when they are a little 
too far away to be able to seize it they lean 


is not 
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forward by means of their two hinder pairs 
of legs until near enough, when they sud- 
denly and quickly seize their victim, which 
they soon devour. The mantis, having 
eaten its prey, again sits still, holding up 
its fore-legs ; and some superstitious peo- 
ple believe that at such times it is engaged 
in religious devotions! One species of 
this insect has even been named the mantis 
veligiosa, or praying mantis. And in the 
“ Biography of St. Francis Xavier” we are 
told that he once saw a mantis holding up 
its arms in deep devotion, and that he 
asked it to sing the praises of God, where- 
upon it at once chanted a very fine canticle! 
Of course, only the most ignorant and 
superstitious people believe such things 
to be true. The Hottentots worship the 
mantis, and if it happens to alight on any 
person he is considered to be a peculiar 
favorite of Heaven, and is looked upon as 
a saint. 

The males are much smaller than the 
females, and Prof. Tenney, on observing 
the habits of a number of these insects 
obtained at Centralia, Illinois, learned that 
the former ate not unfrequently devoured 
by the latter, apparently with great relish. 

The mantes are very warlike animals, 
and often fight each other. The Chinese, 
knowing this, keep these insects in cages 
and exhibit them as prize-fighters; and 
when two are placed face to face they 
become at first still and motionless, then 
they raise their wings, their bodies begin 
to tremble, and, becoming furious, they 
pounce upon one another, striking with 
their long, sharp fore-legs, and thus fighting 
fiercely until one yields and is devoured 
by the other. 
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The eggs of the mantes are 
laid in the Autumn; they are 
attached in a mass to twigs and 
vines, and are inclosed in a sort 
of silk-like case. The young 
exhibit the same cruel and war- 
like disposition as their parents, 
and if confined together quickly 
devour one another, unless sup- 
plied with sufficient food. 

The walking-sticks, and their near rela- 
tives the walking-leaves, are very queerly 
formed animals. As their name indicates, 
the walking-sticks look like little branching 
twigs moving about, and unless they are 
moving it is not easy to see them, they 
resemble so closely in their general appear- 
ance and also in their color the stems and 
twigs of the plant or tree they are upon. 
They have no wings, and move about only 
by crawling slowly along, and they often 
remain motionless for a long period in the 
same spot. They feed upon the juices of 
plants, and they also eat the tender shoots. 
In the warm countries of the tropics some 
kinds grow to be a foot in length, but those 
found in the north- 
ern part of our 
country are only 
four or five inches 
long. 

The walking- 
leaves are found 
in warm countries. 
Their wings very 
closely resemble 
leaves, and hence 
theirname. Some 
kinds have wings 
like dry and slight- 
ly withered leaves ; 
other kinds have 
wings of a brighter 
hue, like that ofa 
fresh leaf. When 
at rest they are 
very easily mis- 
taken for a gen- 
uine leaf. 
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been eleven months out, and 
her whaling cruise had not as yet 
proved very successful, when she 
ran short of wood and 
while beating about the Mozambique Chan- 
nel under easy sail, and with all hands on 
the lookout for any sperm whale unfortu- 
nate enough to heave in sight. It was my 
first voyage as mate, and I was pacing the 
quarter-deck in no very enviable frame of 
mind—for my share in the profits of the 
voyage were promising to be but small— 
when the captain sent for me to join him 
in the cabin. 

Leaving one of the boat-stearers in 
charge of the deck I went below, and 
found my superior poring over a chart 
spread out on the saloon table. 

“Well, Mr. Wylie,” said he, “whales are 
kind of scarce, So I am thinking of putting 
into the Comorin Islands for a supply of 
wood and water. Take a look at the 
chart.” 

I did so, and found that we were only 
about forty miles from the land referred to. 
Coinciding with the captain’s view, I re- 
ceived his instructions and returned on 
deck to alter the ship’s course and steer for 
the islands. 

That day we made but little progress. 
Toward noon the light and fitful breeze fled 
altogether, nor could our most ancient mar- 
jners woo back its cozy presence with their 
indefatigable and superstitious whistling. 

Slowly and regularly the trim Lone Star 
rose and fell upon the Steady heavings of 
the glassy sea. Strange leaden-colored 
fish, of dolphin shape, but otherwise unlike 
any finny denizen I ever saw before, swam 
lazily around our motionless black hull; 
odd-looking jelly-fish, slimy and shiny, with 
huge and hairy feelers stretching far out to 
catch their slimy prey, floated among them; 
Unwieldy, almost shapeless, and altogether 
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(WHE good ship Lone Star had | useless sunfish sculled slowly past us with 
| their two great side fins. 
with a sudden plash on the smooth waters, 


Now and then, 


a shoal of silvery flying-fish would dart 
into the air and skim swiftly along on out- 
stretched wing, just dip upon the surface 


lof the water again to damp their drying 


pinions, and then double off in another 
direction to elude their relentless and un- 
tiring enemies, the fierce albicore and the 
nimble bonito, ever on their track, darting 
along a foot or so beneath the surface. 
Ravenous, unfaltering, and determined, the 
fish-eating fish would follow the frightened 
little fugitives till some poor, winged thing 
fell, tired and despairing, into the fang- 
glistening jaws just thrust an inch or two 
out of the water to catch it. Here the 
swift and glittering dolphin, swiftest of fish, 
would chase the silvery prey with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, now and then revealing 
its course by immense bounds through the 
air, often of twenty yards and more; there 
an ominous-looking, tall, black object, stand- 
ing still and upright from the water, told 
where lay the lurking and quiescent shark, 
for that ugly, angular thing was his straight 
dorsal fin, while the gaudily striped black 
and golden little pilot-fish might be seen 
shooting about beneath the vessel’s quarter, 
every now and then darting off to its savage 
lord and master. Birds of gorgeous plum- 
age, unknown name, and curious cry, came 
ever and anon to gaze for a moment at our 
long, black ship and her taper spars, and 
then off they flew among the brilliant little 
insects and splendidly painted butterflies 
which were winging their frail flights across 
the bosom of the sleeping Mozambique 
Channel. 

However, during the early hours of the 
night a light breeze sprang up, so that we 
made the land soon after midnight, when 
we stood off and on till daylight, and then 
sailed slowly into the sheltered anchorage 
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formed by the Comorin Islands and the 
neighboring main-land of Africa. 

After coming to an anchor all hands went 
to breakfast, and when the cravings of the 
inner man had become duly satisfied I 
armed the crew of my own whale-boat and 
set off for the shore on a reconnoitering 
expedition in order to ascertain whether 
any natives, hostile or peaceable, were to 
be met with, and also to pick out the most 
likely spot whence to obtain a stock of 
wood and water. 

Hoisting the sail, a light fair wind soon 
wafted us to the nearest little islet. But 
here nothing rewarded our patient search. 
Low, impenetrable jungle, together with 
soft, black mud, marked with what aston- 
ished us, the foot-prints of some strange 
and monstrous beast, formed an altogether 
uninviting wilderness. Proceeding to the 
next and largest island of the group, how- 
ever, we found abundance of good water 
and a fair proportion of dry wood trees fit 
for our purpose. Having selected a sulta- 
ble Janding-place, and seen no trace of in- 
habitants, I gave the order to shove off, 
and the boat’s head was once more turned 
toward her massive mistress, looming fair 
and tall at anchor in the distance. The 
main-land was only a mile or so from where 
we now lay on our oars, and as I gazed in 
that direction the temptation to visit it, the 
curiosity to explore a strange coast, came 
strong upon me. 

“Well, boys,” said I to the crew, “ what 
do you say for a stretch as far as the shore, 
away there? There is a leading wind, fair, 
going and coming, and we might find better 
wood and water.” 

This latter expression of opinion was to 
save my dignity from suffering from any 
suspicion of idle curiosity. 

Of course, my men were only too de- 
lighted at the prospect of a run ashore, 
the islands being small, uninteresting, and 
uninhabited. 

Hauling aft the main-sheet, and keeping 
the boat away for the desired coast, I left 
Long Tom, my boat-steerer, in charge and 


stretched myself out in the stern-sheets; 


| while the rest of the crew followed my €*~ 


ample by throwing themselves into the 
most comfortable positions they could find 
along the thwarts. 

The breeze was gradually falling lighter, 
and for some time we sailed gently on, still 
and silent, save for the musical lap, lap © 
the ripples against our bows. 

The soothing aspect of nature tended to 
throw me into a dreamy sort of reverie, 
from which I was suddenly aroused by ™Y 
boat-steerer’s exclamation, “] saw a black 
skin shining in the sun just then, sir.” 

“Well,” said I, drowsily, “it is only @ 
bottle-nose or porpoise,” and I did not eve? 
take the trouble to raise my head above the 
gunwale. 

A few moments elapsed, and we had got 
into shallow water, when Long Tom shouted, 
“ There it is again !” 

‘“¢Where away! where away !” I cried, 
startled by his animation. 

« There away, sir,” pointing ahead ; “and 
it’s no porpoise, nor bottle-nose, nor—nor 
any thing as ever I seed afore, as wears 
thick skin !” 

All eyes were now strained in an en- 
deavor to catch a glimpse of Long Tom’s 
strange discovery. 

“There she blows! there she blows!” 
came in a chorus from my men as a large 
black back rose slowly above the surface, 
rolled steadily over with a motion just like 
that of a spouting or playing whale, and 
then sank out of sight only a short distance 
ahead. 

“Wait a bit, my lads,” said I. “ Unship 
the mast, stow away the sail, then out oars, 
and we ‘ll soon see what it js.” 

My orders were promptly obeyed. Then 
my sturdy oarsmen gave way with a will, 
and the light whale-boat was soon darting 
swiftly forward to where the object of our 
curiosity had last appeared. 

I was standing on the bow platform, 
directing Long Tom at the steering-oar, 
when suddenly we “brought up all stand- 
ing”? against something hard, upon which 


buffalo,” as my mariners expressed it. 

“Starn all! starn all!” I roared. 

As the boat was backed off an enormous 
beast heavily raised its huge head out of 
the water, gave us a look, uttered a loud 
sort of snorting bellow, and then sank 
down again in the muddy water, through 
which we had not been able to discern it. 

“Holy sailor! Bill,’ I heard the bow- 
oarsman say to his nearest shipmate, “what 
is it? I’m blessed if ever I saw such a 
thing afore, and I’ve been whaling, man 
and boy, nigh upon twenty years.” 

“Pass me up the iron, boys,” said I, in- 
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the boat had run “stem on, like a nor’-west terrupting the conversation, “and if it 


comes within reach again we'll soon find 
out what kind of a creature it is.” 

A whale-boat is never without the gear 
of her profession, and so, when my men 
saw me handle the harpoon, they gave an 
approving shout, and eagerly gave way again 
in obedience to my order for them to pull 
ahead. 

With iron poised and ready, I was in- 
tently watching for the strange monster’s 
re-appearance when my boat-steerer cried, 
“There they are, sir, way in shore there; 
a hull school ov ’em.” 

Sure enough, the glistening black backs 


‘THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


tumbling about in the foamy white water 
showed where a number of the unknown 
fish or strange amphibious animals were 
enjoying themselves. 

“Lookout ahead, sir! lookout ahead !” 
roared Tom again; “there ’s somethin’ just 
broke water.” 

The next moment I had darted my iron 
into a back as broad as that of a whale calf, 
and was shouting, “Starn all! starn all! 
Back water, my boys !”” : 

As the boat shot back and the line ran 
out, the monster that I had harpooned made 
desperate plunges to reach us. As it rolled 


and tossed about in its agony and surprise 
I saw enough of it to know that we had 


fixed a hippopotamus. 
Giving a succession of savage roars, and 


vainly trying to grasp the firmly holding 
iron with its tremendous teeth, the wounded 
beast sank down in the muddy water, here 
only a couple of fathoms deep. Then the 
air-bubbles rising to the surface as he 
breathed, together with the long crimson 
track as he bled, showed us exactly the 
course that he was taking, and this was 
direct for his companions sporting together 


inshore. 
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Our prey went at a great speed, consider- 
ing his ponderous build, and we were com- 
pelled to follow or cut the line—the last 
thing I thought of; so in a very few 
moments we found ourselves right in the 
midst of the herd of hippopotami, whose 
huge, unshapely heads were rising all 
around, while the wicked glitter of their 
savage-looking little eyes seemed concen- 
trated upon us with looks of wonder, fury, 
and surprise. 

Just then, unable to stay beneath the sur- 
face any longer, the wounded monster rose 
to breathe, and then turned upon us with a 
terrific roar. 

“Starn all! starn all, for your lives!” I 
shouted. 

The tough ash oars urged us clear of the 
savage brute’s charge; but then the boat- 
steerer cried, ‘Hold on, sir! hold water ! 
Here’s half a dozen ov ’em astarn coming 
right for us.” 

“Hold water, every man!” I roared; 
then, espying a clear course to the right, 


continued, ‘Pull the port oars. So! eee 
ive way all! give way, my lads! Pull for 
g yan: sg y, my And J 


your lives! pull for your lives 
was paying out line all the time. 

But up from the murky water rose two 
of the brutes, one on either side, only a few 
feet distant, and with huge, distended jaws 
they rushed upon us. 

Snatching up one of the boat-axes, while 
Long Tom left his steering-oar to the next 
man and similarly armed himself, I sprang 
to where one of the hippopotami was almost 
touching the gunwale, and then, with all my 
strength, dashed the keen ax-blade into his 
flat black nose. With a louder roar than 
that of a dozen bulls of Madagascar, the 
beast vanished, spouting blood. Long Tom 
had also succeeded in driving off its com- 
Panion, though not before the latter had 
made a great rent in the side of the boat, 
and had also very nearly capsized her. A 
Shudder ran through us at our narrow 
€scape—we had not time for more. 

The rest of the shoal had now come up, 
and were making the foam fly in every 


Hours. 


direction as they dashed through the water 
to attack us. 

It was a terribly critical moment. We 
could no longer escape by rowing, for the 
monsters were all around. If once they 
should succeed in overturning our frail boat 
we would assuredly perish horribly among 
them; their gleaming great tusks and wide 
gaping jaws would pitilessly rend and tear 
us limb from limb. 

Very fortunately, it suddenly occurred to 
me that I had somewhere read of hippo- 
potami being frightened at the noise of fire- 
arms, though I well knew that their amaz- 
ingly tough skins were quite proof against 
ordinary spherical leaden bullets. 

“Pick up your muskets! Be quick, my 
lads !” I cried, acting upon the inspiration. 
‘Let each man choose an object, then fire 
all together.” 

Just as the fierce little pig-eyes were 
glaring close upon us, and the terrible 
white fangs were glistening in close prox- 
imity, the loud roar of our volley echoed 
across the water, and then the sulphurous 
smoke-wreaths hid the plunging mansters 
from our sight. At the same instant, how- 
ever, one enormous beast reared its vast 
body half out of the sea, and every man 
shuddered as he expected it would dash 
our weak boat to atoms; but at the flash 
and noise of the guns it fell back, though 
even in doing so it nearly capsized us, and 
half filled our little craft with water. When 
the smoke cleared away our formidable pur- 
suers had disappeared. After a momentary 
pause, in thankfulness at our marvelously 
narrow escape, the whaling spirit returned, 
and I said, “Pass me a lance, Tom, and 
well settle the fellow we’re fast to, any- 
how. Give way, my hearties, and let the 
two bow hands haul in the line.” 

Proceeding thus, we soon came up with 
the wounded beast. Then for a moment 
poising the bright lance over my right 
shoulder, I sent it deep to the heart of our 
unwieldy victim. With a few tremendous 
roars, and after a last desperate struggle to 
reach us, the strange amphibious creature 


went into its “flurry.” After sinking for a 
few moments it again rose to the surface, 
and, like a dead whale, floated on its side. 
With considerable trouble we managed | 
to tow our prize along-side the Lone Star. 
Upon measuring the carcass we found it 
fourteen feet from stem to stern—or rather | 


HILE Mrs. Rushmore and her 
eldest daughter were busy in 
the kitchen one Saturday, the 
other children gathered on the 
wide back piazza of their farm- 
house “to get the air,” as they said, for it 
was avery warm day; Julia, with her foot on 
the rocker of the baby’s cradle, was finish- 
ing a piece of sewing “ for ma,” and Louisa 
was shelling pease, while the next older 
sister showed the two eager brothers how 
to make a sail for their little boat. 

“How sultry it is!) I wish there would 
come up a thunder-shower to make the air 
cooler,” said Julia. 

“Jt is very warm,” said Mrs. Rushmore, 
coming out of the kitchen “to cool off” 
while she stirred the cake she was making. 

“How dry the air is!” said Alice, stitch- 
ing away at the little sail. 

“How drying it is, you mean,” said her 
mother, pleasantly. 

«That is a funny way to express it,” said 
Julia, who knew something about natural 
philosophy. . 

“Ig there a cloud in the sky? Look, 
Mark, dear, from your end of the stoop,” 
gaid his mother. 

“Not a smitch of one,” said Mark, in 
the favorite language of a ten-year-old boy ; 
“but I wish I could see a dozen great 
black ones rolling over the sky, for how a 

good shower would fill up our little pond, 
hey, Joe?” 

“Would n’t it!” said Joseph, ecstatically, 
ashe looked at the little boat. 
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nose to tail—and no less than twenty-three 
in girth. It was an immense brute, sure 
enough. That night our mariners, long 
tired of salt junk, rejoiced over tender, 
succulent, and well-flavored hippopotamus 
steak, for we found the flesh of the monster 
remarkably good, even delicious. 


te 


A TALK ABOUT THE MYSTERIES OF A THUNDER-SHOWER. 


“Well,” said his mother, “the atmos- 
phere is now more than usually loaded with 
water.” 

“Why, how can you tell?” asked Alice. 

“Throw out that basin of water you are 
trying your boat in, Mark, and see how 
soon the sky will gather it up,” said his 
mother. 

Mark did so, and watched it, and de- 
clared that it sank into the earth as “ quick 
as a wink” almost, and was laughed at for 
his ignorance, for even Louisa, the young- 
est girl, said she’ knew it went right up into 
the sky instead of down into the ground. 

“Yes, the sky is thirsty,” said Mrs. 
Rushmore. 

“Why, I thought you said it was loaded 
with water already !” said Alice. 

“Yes; though the atmosphere contains 
such a great quantity of watery particles, 
we call it dry, for the sun’s heat is taking 
up every drop of water that can be volatil- 
ized, and still thirsts for more.”’ 

« What is volatilizing ?? asked Louisa. 

“Causing to rise and float in the air,” 
said Julia. 

« But, ma, why do you say atmosphere? 
Do n’t you mean air ?” asked Alice. 

“No; I mean the whole mass of fluid, 
consisting of air, watery and other vapors, 
that surround the earth,” said she. 

“Papa says he never saw such a dry 
time,” said Mark. 

“No, because for several days the sun 
has been, as the unscientific say, ‘drawing 
up water,’ and now holds it suspended, and 
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is not inclined to throw it down, but thirsts, 
so to speak, for more,” said his mother. 

“So I gave the big sky a little drink just 
now,” said Mark, laughing. 


“Yes,” said his mother, smilingly ; ‘and 


still the air is dry, because it dries every 
thing that has moisture in it.” 

“How curious and _ interesting,’ 
Julia, “that the atmosphere, though so full 
of watery vapor, is not content, but asks 
for more !” 

“And will continue to do so until it is, 
not satisfied, but sa¢urated, and then it will 
kindly return it to us purer than when it 
took it up,” said Mrs. Rushmore. 

Then she had to go back into the kitchen 
and finish her domestic concerns, for she 
was a thrifty as well as learned mother. ; 

But when she was gone Alice and Louisa, 
as they set the table for dinner, watched 
the heavens, and toward noon they saw the 
beginning of that grand wonder of our 
climate, the sudden blackness overhead of 


> said 


the swift-coming thunder-shower. Speake 

. . +4 4 “4 : . 

ing of this a fine writer observes: maa 
be to 


what the influence or agency can ; 
cause the atmosphere to change its condi- 
tion so suddenly in the middle of the day, 
at the time when the rays of the sun are 
most powerful, so that, from manifesting an 
abundant capacity for taking up and hold- 
ing perfectly in solution all the water within 
its reach, it suddenly begins to give Jt UP 
with the utmost rapidity and profuseness, 
is one branch of the mystery which the 
phenomena of a thunder-shower involve.” 

The young Rushmores ate their dinner 
amid the refreshing breezes that precede 
each shower, and after dinner one and 
another went to the windows to watch the 
moving mass of vapor. Quickly came the 
whirlwind, spreading in the sky a great sea- 
green curtain, which by and by seemed to 
dissolve and let the floods of water sud- 
denly down. 

Mr. Rushmore was an intelligent, well- 
educated farmer, and his children could 
approach him with confidence on almost 
any subject ; and so they now told him of 


| the earth in rain.” 
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the morning’s talk, and asked him further 
of the subject. 

“Well,” said he, “the particles of vapor 
which have been rising invisibly these many 
hot days have joined together, and by their 
mutual attraction have arranged themselves 
into globules, which float in the air until 
they become large enough to descend to 

“ But,” said Julia, “what surprises us is, 
that thus, in the middle of a hot Summer’s 
day, the air should all at once change its 
condition and begin so fast to get ready to 
throw down the water which a few hours 
before it had absorbed so eagerly.” 

“Well, my dear,” said he, “the philoso- 
phy of these processes is by no means fully 
understood; but it is well known that the 
strange effects are mostly due to the action 
of the wonderful agency we call electricity. 
It exercises a most energetic action in the 
formation of Summer clouds,” 

“Please tell us what electricity is?” said 
Alice. 

“It is a subtile fluid diffused through 
most bodies, remarkable for the rapidity 
of its motion, and one of the most power- 
ful agents in nature.” 

“But tell us all about it, pa. Do see 
how swiftly the clouds move !” said Louisa. 

“We know nothing of electricity except 
the effects it produces. It is called a fluid 
of very great rarity and elastic force, but 
how it is transmitted we can not tell. Itis 
found that the condensation of water in the 
Summer sky is always attended by a great 
expenditure of this unseen and wonderful 
energy, whether it be of fluid, vibration, or 
any thing else. The niore rapid the con- 
densation the more copiously is electricity 
developed.” 

Mr. Rushmore was here interrupted by 
the vivid flashes of lightning and loud 
peals of thunder. 

“OQ, dear, how afraid I am of the thun- 
der !”? said Louisa. 

“The lightning you mean,” said Julia, 
“ for thunder can’t hurt any body.” 

Mark thought Julia did not “ know much,” 


and said, “Zs #’¢ it the thunder, pa, which 


splits trees and knocks men down ?” 


“No, the danger is over when you hear | 


the thunder,” said his father. 

Mr. Rushmore told Julia to observe how 
low the clouds appeared in the 
seeming to rise as they came on; but he 
said, also, this was a mere illusion, the 
clouds being actually at the same height 
above the surface of the earth all the time. 

Alice said she had never before thought 
there was so much that was interesting 
about a thunder-shower. 

“But I am so afraid!” said 
creeping up to her mother’s side. 

“Why, my dear,” said she, “the heat 
and light sent out of the clouds are not 
aiming at you, but are only fulfillin 
glorious purposes in nature.” 

“Well, what makes the lightning run 
hither and thither, as if looking for some 
one to strike ?” asked Louisa in a tone that 
made them all laugh. 

Said Mr. Rushmore, “ The lightning takes 
an uneven course because the electricity, 
being resisted in its progress by the air, 
flies from side to side to find the readiest 
passage.” : 

“ Speaking of lightning striking,” said 
Julia, “we do not, of course, mean that it 
produces any of the effects of a blow.” 

“0, no,” said her mother, “it simply 
Jats its way, and all the mechanical effects 
which it produces are due to the sudden 
evolution of this heating and the explosive 
expansion which it gives to any gases it 
may meet in its track.” 

“Now tell us, pa, what thunder is,” said 


horizon, 


Louisa, 


g God's 


Mark. 


“Jt ig the noise which follows the rush 
of electricity through the air. By the vio- 
lence of this force vast fields of air are 
divided, great volumes of air are rarefied, 
and vapors are condensed and thrown down 
as rain, Thunder is, therefore, caused by 
the vibrations of the air as it collapses and 
seeks to restore its equilibrium.” 

“What makes the thunder loud and con- 
tinuous sometimes ?” asked Alice. 
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“ Because the electrical discharge takes 
place near the hearer, and the vibrations 
of the air are heard in their full power.” 
“Why is the thunder prolonged as we 
hear it just now ?” asked Julia. 

“Well, it is found that the sound is re- 
flected from forests, precipices of rocks, 
faces of mountains, and, more than all the 
rest, from the surface of the clouds them- 
selves. The fact that clouds are capable 
of reflecting sound and producing an echo 
is proved by the firing of guns, the sound 
created by heavy artillery being often much 
prolonged and made sometimes very closely 
to resemble a roll of thunder, when there 
are heavy clouds in the sky.” 
* But please tell us,’? said Alice, ‘in what 
way the electricity operates so as to make 
the sound of thunder.” 
“Tt is simply by intensely heating the air 
along its passage so as to occasion a sud- 
den rarefaction and subsequent collapse of 
it, and this produces the sound. It acts 
manner very similar to that of 
which gives a report when it is 
of a sudden and violent ex- 
air, followed- by an equally 
the shock of which produces 


thus in a 
gunpowder, 
fired by means 
pansion of the 
violent return, 


the sound.” 
“Then it is as if you shot a big cannon 


out of the sky! said Mark, earnestly, 
making them all smile. 

Then Louisa said, “ And I suppose thun- 
der, being so much like a cannon going off, 
is what made old-fashioned people talk 
about thunder-bolts so much. I know I 
used to look in the grass for the iron balls 
after a thunder-shower when I was a little 
girl.” 

This mad 
could laugh too, 


ser than formerly. 
«“ Now,” said Alice, “let us talk about 


the best way to prevent ourselves from 


e them all laugh, and Louisa 
now that she was so much 


wi 


all feel quite safe from its effects.” 
«J don’t believe any of you want to be 
struck any more than I do,” retorted 


sh 


Louisa. 


being struck by lightning, so that Louisa - 
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‘No; that is the reason ma told us to 
close the windows on this side of the room, 
because the damp air rushing through 
would be a good conductor of the light- 
ning,” said Julia. 

“It is dangerous to sit near an open fire- 
place during a thunder-storm, is it not?” 
said Alice. 

“Yes, because the chimney, being a tall 
object, and smoke a good conductor, would 
probably attract the electricity and convey 
it to the body of a person sitting near the 
fire.” 

“But we have stoves now,” said Julia, 
“and I should think they would be a better 
conductor than even the chimney.” 

“Yes; I can tell you the story of a lady 
who was struck by lightning, but not killed, 
while sitting by her kitchen stove,” said 
their mother. 

All eagerly crowded around to hear. 

“She was sitting near the open window, 
and the lightning, attracted by the stove, 
rushed past her, and she was so stunned 
as to be on the point of falling when her 
husband and brother, being in the room, 
caught hold of her and hurried to the door, 
that the air might revive her. It did, but 
just as she opened her eyes another flash 
swept across them, when, with the strength 
of a giant, she dragged the two back into 
the house with her.” 

“Was she struck again?” asked Louisa. 

“No, dear, but so great was her fright 
that it gave her unnatural strength. She 
was sick a long time after on account of 
the shock to her nerves and the electrical 
shock.” 

Louisa shivered, and asked, “ Which, 
then, is the safest place in the room during 
the storm ?” 

“In the center, as far as possible from 
surrounding objects; sitting on a chair, 
and avoiding the handling of any of the 
conducting substances. The windows and 
doors should be closed to prevent drafts of 
air,” said Mrs. Rushmore. ° 

“The lady you speak of showed great 
ignorance of electric storms, I should think,” 


Hours. 


said Julia, “to be sitting at an open window 
and near so good a conductor of lightning 
as a stove.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen folks eating their din- 
ners with steel knives and forks during 
violent storms of thunder and lightning as 
coolly as if the sky were clear as glass,” 
said Alice, ‘and I was so afraid I could 
not eat.” 

“ And you were wise in being afraid, and 
would have been wiser if you had left the 
table under such circumstances,” said her 
father. 

“Now,” said Louisa, “I understand how 
to protect myself from lightning in the 
house ; but what should I do if caught out 
in a storm ?” 

“Keep as far as possible from elevated 
structures, and regard the rain asa pro- 
tector against the lightning, for wet clothes 
would be so good a conductor that a large 
amount of electricity would pass over any 
one’s body through wet garments and he 
be quite unconscious of it,” said Mr. 
Rushmore. 

“ Now, pa, tell us one more good story 
about lightning striking, and then we'll let 
you go to work, for see, the sun is peeping 
out,” said Mark. 

His father smiled, and began: “During 
a violent electric storm in the Shetland 
Islands a fishing boat was attacked by the 
electric fluid, which tore the mast to pieces. 
A fisherman was sitting by the side of the 
mast, but felt no shock. Upon taking out 
his watch afterward, however, he found that 
the electric current had actually fused it 
into a mass of metal. Now in this case it 
is more than probable that the man was 
saved through his clothes having been satu- 
rated with the rain.” . 

“First-rate, the best story yet!” ex- 
claimed Mark; “but how sorry the poor 
man must have felt over the loss of his 
watch !” 

“But how thankful over not losing his 
life,” said Mr. Rushmore; adding, “Now 
who can repeat a verse of Scripture appro- 
priate to this interesting subject?” 
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“J can, said Alice: “*God thundereth Then this happy and thoughtful family 

marvelously with his voice; great things | separated, to go each one to his daily 
doeth he which we can not comprehend.’ ” | task. 
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WW VERY morning before the sun is | The insect-destroying bird has_ perished 
(4) up we hear the voice of birds. | with the devourer of corn and the stealer 
In our orchard, and in the trees | of fruit, and in many parts of our country 
which shade our house, they | we are unable to raise any perfect fruit 
build their nests, and, though | because of the ravages of the moth and 
they do take some of our fruit, they reward | the beetle. Some birds live almost solely 
us with their songs. All the year long | on insects, as the sparrow ; others only on 
they tarry with us; in Summer those that | small grains and seeds, as the tom-tit and 
require a warm temperature, in Winter | snow-bird. But both sorts are laborers for 
those that can endure the cold. From the | men. The one class consume multitudes 
ound at our kitchen door they gather | of grubs, worms, and insects which infest or 
crumbs, from the bushes they pluck berries, | destroy grains and fruits ; the other feed on 
and from the tall sunflowers they gather | the seeds which sow the gardens with weeds 
the seeds. About the trumpet-flowers and | and fill the fields with thistles and briers. 
honeysuckles we often see the humming- The experiment of domesticating the 
pirds, on the elms and ashes we hear the | English sparrow in the parks of New York 
call of the cat-bird, from the maple and | and the highlands of the Hudson has, we 
the locust is echoed the thrumming of the | believe, proved successful. The caterpil- 
woodpecker, and from the apple and cherry | lars and drop-worms, which almost com- 
trees comes the twittering of robins and | pletely destroyed the foliage in the city 
finches. Sometimes in the distance is | streets five years ago, are measurably dis- 
heard the plaintive cooing of the dove or appearing, and it is hoped that these insects 
the discordant caw of the crow ; and in the | may yet be wholly exterminated. In our 
evening we have listened to the solitary | own, and in other Northern States, birds 


notes of the owl or the whistle of the whip- | are protected by law. To Kill certain 
species of birds and to destroy their nests 


is totally prohibited, and the shooting or 
netting of game birds is allowed only dur- 
ing certain seasons. In consequence of 
this law, and its vigorous prosecution in 
certain places, many kinds of birds that 
had nearly disappeared have largely in- 
creased in numbers. 

Among the useful birds are the finches, 
a large family, comprising various minor 
groups, such as larks, linnets, snow-birds, 
sparrows, Weavers, buntings, etc. They 
are all distinguished by a cone-shaped beak; | 
none of them are of a large size; they in- 
habit fields, groves, hedgerows, and wood- 


or-wills. ; 
One who has never lived in the country 


can scarcely imagine how much company 
there is in birds. “Put me in solitude, 
shut from me the faces of men and women, 
let me never feel the caress of children or 
hear their merry voices,” says a lover of 
nature, “and if I can hear the crowing of 
a cock, the cackling of hens, the twitter 
of swallows, and the songs of robins I shall 
have both society and conversation.” 

The “miserly agriculturist,” as Virgil 
well names him, for the sake of a little 
grain or fruit, has indiscriminately destroyed 
the birds that were among his best friends, 
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lands, and many are noted for their powers 
of song. Their food is mixed, consisting 
of insects, grains of various kinds, seeds 
of the thistle and other plants, and from 
this circumstance, and because of their gen- 
eral hardiness, few or none of the finches 
are migratory. 

Among the native finches none exceeds 
in beauty and docility the goldfinch.. It 
nearly resembles the canary; hence it is 
highly esteemed as a cage-bird, and is 
taught to perform many amusing tricks. 


In its wild state the goldfinch breeds 19 
orchards, plantations, and large gardens, 
often selecting some dense evergreen as 
the site of its nest. This is an elegant 
piece of workmanship, being formed at 
ternally of moss, dry grass, bits of thread, 
or wool, and lined with hair or down. The 
eggs are five in number, of a bluish-whites 
marked at the larger end with orange-brow? 
spots. The food of this species of finch 
consists of the seeds of various plants, 
among which we may mention those of the 
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thistle, dandelion, burdock, etc. It is gre- 
garious, usually associating in small flocks, 
and in Winter flits about old orchards, 
hedges, and meadows in search of food. 
One peculiarity of its flight is alternate 
rising and sinking after each impulse of its 
wings. . 

The song of the goldfinch is not one of 
great power, but its notes are rapid, hia 
melody soft and pleasing, and not unfre- 
quently he “ pours his full throat” while on 
the wing. Sometimes a whole choir of 
these birds join in concert. At such times 


a single bird seems to sound the key-note; 
then the others join in, but so as to sound 
in harmony, till at length the whole com- 
pany are twittering and chanting at the top 
of their bent. Then the music dies away, 
one after another becoming silent, and a 
single bird is left singing alone. 

The goldfinch is very common in Europe, 
and was formerly often seen about Cincin- 
nati. The unfriendliness of school-boys 
and the cutting away of the forests seem to 
have driven it to other haunts, for we now 
seldom observe it here. 


FTER a pause, during which the 
children chatted together quietly 
the Water recommenced: * But 
in addition to the many varieties 
of place, and circumstances ‘isd 
Outward surroundings through whicl I h- 

g ch I have 
Passed, I have also undergone certain 
changes in my form and state of being, an 
account of which I think would lagerext 
you. Atpresent,as I speak to you, I ain 
water; that is, I am in a liquid skate 5 
Yesterday I was, as I told you, vapor. The 
air has always more or less vapor in union 
with it, and the warmer it is the more it 
can hold. 

“You speak of me as ‘mist’ when you 
See me near the ground in your valleys 
and as ‘fog’? when you feel me round you 
in your towns, and as ‘cloud’? when you 
look up over your head. But under all 
these names I am really but the same 
thing; that is, vapor, which the air has 
not sufficient heat to hold in solution, but 
whose particles are not so closely untied 
that is, condensed—that they can not keep 


afloat.” 
“Do you not like flying about as a cloud ?” 


asked Lilly. 
“Very much indeed, dear child,” an- 


swered the Water, gently ; “it is very pleas- 
ant to do so, especially when, toward even- 
ing, I help to unroll and display the gold 
and purple banners that announce the de- 
parture of the sun, or when I solemnly 
glide in the calm of night over your sleep- 
ing cities. But I can not often remain long 
in cloud Jand, or travel very far in it, for as 
goon as a cloud meets with a oinrene of 
colder air than that in which it is floating 
the particles of vapor become eoudenised 
till they are too heavy to remain in the air 

? 
es’ down to the earth in the form of 
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THE HISTORY OF A DROP OF WATER. 


1 
“Yes,” interposed Adelaide, “and 


‘ Bring fresh showers 
To the thirsty flowers,*® 


| like Shelley’s cloud.” 
“Then if the rain, as it often does in 


Winter, should meet, as it is coming down, 
with a current of very cold air, it will freeze, 
e of its heat, and reach the 

Or if the region be very 
id has been floating, 


or lose still mor 
earth as ‘hail.’ 
cold in which the clou 
it will be turned before it falls into ‘snow.’ ”? 
“] wish some vapor would make haste 
and come down to us in the form of rain ; 
our gardens are like burnt bricks,” said 

Arthur. 
“You will have it all in good time, I 
said the Water. But I 
admit that rain appears to fall very 
different places, both as to 
I dare say you know 
that the greatest quantity of rain falls upon 
the tropics, yet in Peru there 
js no rain at all, and in Egypt, Nubia, and 
the Desert of Sahara, five or six years will 
ithout any rain; and in 


sometimes Pass wi 
aces the land must depend upon 


have no doubt,” 


must 


unequally in 
time and quantity. 


the verge of 


those pl! é 
their great rivers and heavy night dews for 
isture. Then, during the 


ecessary mol 
many aerial journeyings, I 


yat rain falls most unequally 
5 not far apart, even On the two 
he same mountain. For instance, 
ried by a warm south 
of Bengal. As we 
ains of the delta of 
ent has 


the n 
course of my 


have noticed tl 


on place 


sides of t 
I have often been car 


wind across the Bay 


ye marshy p! 
of course my air curr 


become laden with moisture, and has gone 
on thus till it reached the Khasia Hills, 


which are about five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Forced by these 
mountains to flow upward into a higher 
it has there met with colder air, 


passed tl 
the Ganges, 


region, 


- 
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and a very large part of the vapor has 
become condensed and fallen as rain. But 
when my current has gone twenty miles 
further, and reached the other side of these 
mountains, it has sent down only a moder- 
ate quantity of rain. Further to the north 
it has met with still colder air, and the 
vapor, becoming condensed, has fallen to 
bless the earth; and thus the mountain 
ranges of the Himalaya, above five thou- 
sand feet, are found covered with luxuriant 
vegetation.” 

“It seems to me,” said Edith, in a 
dreamy tone, “that the waters above and 
the waters below are ever changing places.” 

“ Quite true, Miss Edith ; they have been 
perpetually doing so, ‘in mystic dance not 
without song,’ ever since that day when the 
great Creator first ‘divided the waters from 
the waters,’ and will continue so to do till 
he shall bid them cease. 

“ And now,” resumed the Water, after a 
short silence, “I should like to speak of 
another state into which I sometimes pass. 
You remember what I said about losing 
heat when I turn from vapor into water. 
Now, when I pass from water into this 
other state of existence, into ‘ice,’ I lose a 
great deal more heat, my particles eee 
together, I become what you term ‘sold. 
You see me in this state on your ponds in 
Winter, and glad enough some of you are 
to welcome me. But if you wish to sce 
ice in its grandeur and beauty you should 
go to an ‘ice river,’ commonly oe. 
glacier, which is caused by the See 
falling down of some of the snow, whl 


high 
lies piled up for months upon your ‘'s 
: tg sce of it become hardened 


mountains. ; ai 
by pressure, and descend the sides of 
inountain. A, Swiss glacier is sometimes 


twenty miles long, two or three broad, and 
more than six hundred feet thick. It is 
supposed that it moves at the rate of six 
or seven inches an hour, or five hundred 
feet a year. Great masses of rock often 
fall upon a glacier, and in time a long line 
of such pieces is formed down each side. 
The stones thus brought down are called 


Golden 
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‘the moraines’ of the glacier, and great 
indeed is the heap that becomes collected 
at the foot.” 

“ But,” said Arthur, “if the ice river is 
always moving, if ever so slowly, the ‘foot’ 
of it can not always be in the same place, 
and the stones might get carried a long 
way.” 

“You are quite right to make that re- 
mark,” replied the Water; ‘but it so hap- 
pens that the end of a glacier is always 
melting away, so that it never really makes 
any progress. Sir C. Lyell says that when 
you think of a glacier coming down you 
must fancy a file of soldiers coming through 


a valley and being shot down just as they 
reach the end.” 


““O, that is capital ! 
that,” said Arthur. 

“Ah,” continued the Water, “it is a 
glorious sight to look down one of the 
blocks of clear blue ice that form those 
frozen rivers, and to see the tiny rivulets 
and cascades running under the surface of 
the ice. Some of these rills will freeze and 
disappear, others will join together and 
plunge down a ‘crevasse,’ or large crevice 
between the blocks, and come out to light 
again in some smiling valley far down 
below. At one part of its course the ice 
river will be guarded on each side by the 
giant mountains, with their glittering helm- 
ets of snow and their spears of many- 
pointed ‘pines.’ At others it will be caressed 
by green fields and embroidered by the 
rose-flowered rhododendron and the mod- 
est Alpine bell. Then again, in very cold 
regions—near Spitzbergen, for instance— 
glaciers will reach down to the very verge 
of the sea, and bits of them will get broken 
off and float away as icebergs. You may 
form some idea of the tremendous size of 
a glacier when I tell you that these broken 
bits are sometimes found to be nearly a 
mile round, and to rise one hundred or two 
hundred feet above the sea, while the mass 
beneath the water is eight times as large as 
that above.” 

“What a prodigious quantity of rocks 


I shall never forget 


and stone these ice rivers must bring away 
with them !” said Arthur. 

“Tt is well for you to know,” continued 
the Water, “that while liquids contract to 
a certain point, they expand and become 
lighter before they begin to freeze. Other- 
wise the rivers and lakes would freeze down 
to the bottom, and all the fish in them 
would die. I am sure that if you reflect a 
fittle you will be able to tell us why it is 
that water below a certain depth can not 
freeze.” 

After a slight hesitation Adelaide began: 
“J think it must be in this way, that when 
the water at the surface begins to lose its 
heat it becomes heavier and sinks; then 
the lighter water rises, takes its place, gets 
cooled, and sinks in its turn, and so on, till 
all the water is cooled down to within eight 
degrees of the freezing point; but then the 
water, instead of getting heavier as it gets 
colder, expands and becomes lighter, so 
that it no longer sinks, and because it does 
pot sink the water below can not rise, there- 
fore gets no colder and does not freeze.’ 

“Very good,” said the Water; “you 
have given us a very clear reflection of the 
actual truth of the matter.” 

«J suppose,” said Edith, “that when we 
heat water—in a kettle, for instance—that 
it is the same sort of thing, only the oppo- 
site way about. The water at the bottom 
gets heated first, becomes lighter, and rises ; 
then the colder water comes down, and 
when warm, rises in its turn, and so on till 
the water is heated.” 

“You are quite right, and have applied 
your knowledge well,” answered the Water. 
«What a change from a cold glacier toa 
boiling kettle, Edith!” exclaimed Arthur, 

hing. 

eciroe" said the Water, “I have told 
you a great deal about my powers as rv- 
ning water ; will you for the present think 
of me as s¢¢/7 water, and try to find out my 
properties as such ?” 

“You are clear, sparkling, refreshing, 
and cleansing, and without taste or smell 


when you are quite pure,” said Adelaide. 
Vou. 11.—39 
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“ And you are transparent—the light can 
pass through you,” said Arthur. 

“TI do not absorb many of the rays of 
light, it is true,” said the Water; “and 
then I do other things besides letting them 
pass through me. I can ‘reflect’ them and 
I can ‘refract’ them. Here is what is 
meant by refracting: when a ray of light 
touches my surface it is turned in another 
direction; it does not go on in the same 
straight line. You can easily prove this 
for yourselves. Take a pencil and put it 
into a basin of water, and you will perceive 
that the part in the water does not appear 
to be in the same line with the rest. The 
pencil looks broken—vre/ract, from /ractum, 
broken—and it looks so because the ray or 
rays of light that come to your eye from 
the part in the water are not in the same 
line as those that come to you from the 
other part. Another thing you may learn 
from this pencil: suppose it is four inches 
long, and you put two inches of it into the 
water; you will see that the two inches 
in the water look shorter than the two 
inches out of the water. I would have you 
all carefully remember this, for it shows 
you that you must not be deceived by the 
apparent depth of a river or pond. It is 
always deeper than it looks. But there is 
one special point about which I want to 
say a few words to you before we part. 
You say, and rightly, that I am a liquid. 
The power that causes the particles in a 
solid to cling together is called ‘the power 
of cohesion,’ and the one that causes the 
particles of a gas to fly away from one 
another is called ‘the power of repulsion.’ 
Now, tell me which of these two powers is. 
the stronger in a liquid.” 

“Why, they must be both equally strong,” 
exclaimed Arthur. 

“True; the powers of cohesion and re- 
pulsion in a liquid are equal. Now you 
can take another step. Because the parti- 
cles of a liquid are indifferent to each other 
they are able to move about quite freely, 
This freedom of motion which my particles 
possess, and the way in which they are able 
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to yield themselves to the power of the 
earth’s attraction, ts the cause of another 
effect, which is that different quantities of 
water when they can communicate with 
each other will always seek to stand at and 
maintain the same level, and that level, you 
know, is one as near to the center of the 
earth as circumstances will allow. 

“But now I must really bid you farewell. 
I hear your breakfast bell ringing, and 
besides I am longing for change of scene 
and state. Will one of you be so kind as 
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to place me in the loving sunshine? There, 
it will not be long before I shall recom- 
mence my delightful wanderings.” 

“ Perhaps you will come back again to us 
some day, and will then kindly give us a 
new Odyssey as interesting as this one 
has been,” said Adelaide. 

The Water slightly moved, and Edith 
hastened to place it “on ground whereon 
the sun might shine.” When the children, 
after breakfast, came to look at it the Water 
was evaporated. 5 
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STONEHENGE. 
CUS . | 
(@ R \ HE oldest form of worship | heavenly bodies and their motions, of the 
my aN practiced by the Keltic nations | extent of the universe and the world, of the 
od in Western Europe and the Brit- | nature of things, and discussed the influ- 


29) ish Isles is known by the name 
“%° of Druidism. 


It is supposed to 
have had its origin in Britain, and the best 
description which we possess of the system 
is found in the writings of Julius Ceesar. 
To the Druids, as the high priests of the 
people, was committed the oversight of 
sacred things. They had charge of sacri- 
fices, both public and_ private, and also 
acted as judges to decide questions of law 
among the people. If any crime had been 
committed, if a man was found slain, if an 
inheritance was contested, if boundaries of 
land were in dispute, the matter was Te- 
ferred to the Druids for settlement. Their 
judgment was final, and if any one, either 
in his public or private capacity, refused to 
abide by their sentence, he was forbidden 
to come to the sacrifices of their religion, 
and was looked upon as unholy and ac- 
cursed. 

Besides directing in the offices of re- 
ligion and of justice, the Druids were the 
legislators of the people, the instructors of 
the youth, the preservers and disseminators 
of science, and the teachers of an exist- 
ence beyond the finite and material world. 
They possessed some knowledge of the 


ence and power of the immortal gods. The 
substance of their religious system was 
comprised in their three precepts—-to rev- 
erence the gods, to do no evil, and to act 
with courage. 

They had a special veneration for groves 
of oak and for fountains, both of which 
were consecrated as places of worship. 
The sun and moon regulated their festivals, 
and, there is little doubt, were objects of 
their adoration. From their mode of com- 
puting time by nights rather than days, 
most of the Northern nations of Europe 
still reckon by se’nnights or fortnights. a 
great number of young men resorted to 
them for instruction, and they were taught 
jn astronomy, the general principles of 
science, so far as understood, in the duties 
of life, and in the peculiar doctrines and 
precepts of their religion. Nothing was 
committed to writing; every thing was 
learned by heart, so that hundreds of verses 
could be recited from memory at one time. 
This plan insured the more diligent atten- 
tion on the part of the learners to their 
teachers, and preserved within their own 
ranks the knowledge which they com- 
municated. 


(aavotsay) ONTHANOIS 
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Among the Druids one was chosen as 
chief, whose office was held for life. In all 
assemblies of their order the Arch-Druid 
presided, crowned with a wreath, and dec- 
erated with trinkets to mark his dignity. 
Around him, according to their rank, were 
gathered the other members, consisting of 
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their bards, their prophets or seers, and 
their priests. When they assembled for 
the solemn services_of their religion they 
paid peculiar reverence to the mistletoe, a 
parasitical plant which grows on various 
trees, but especially on the oak. This they 
looked on as a panacea for diseases, and, 
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-with great ceremonies it was cut from the 


oak on a specified day of the new moon 
with a golden sickle. It was then used for 
charms to cure or prevent sickness. 

In the conduct of their religious rites 
the Druids practiced the offering of human 
sacrifices. The victims selected for this 
object were prisoners captured in war as 
well as those who were caught in the act 
of theft, robbery, or other crimes; but 
even innocent persons were slaughtered 
when there was not a sufficient number of 
criminals. ; 

Once a year, at least, the Druids were 
accustomed: to meet in some consecrated 
spot, whither assembled from every part 
all who had suits at law or questions to 
submit for judicial determination and sen- 
tence. Stonehenge, represented in our cut, 
is believed to have been the seat of such 
an assize. ; 

It is situated on the plains of Salisbury, 


about seven miles north of that town. I - 
word plain conveys an inadequate gee 
1 


the character of this singular district. ; 
surface is not flat, but ridge after ridge 
leads the eye onward to the bolder hills of 
the extreme distance, or the last ridge is 
lost in the low horizon. Here, it would 
seem, was the cradle of British civilization. 
Here are found the earliest traces of those 
who first peopled the soil or gave names to 
its localities. Here flourished the arts and 
sciences, and here were observed with the 
greatest pomp and show the peculiar cere- 
monies of their religion. Numerous struct- 
ures and monuments of rude stones are met 
with in all parts of Northern Europe, Asia, 
and the New World. Mounds and ne 
rows, evidently not for warlike or am 
purposes, are also found, and an attentl i 
observer who should pronounce them a 
Druidical remains and having a common 
origin would probably not be far from right. 
Of all these remains on British soil Stone- 
henge is the most remarkable and the best 
preserved. It still consists of enormous 
blocks of standing stones, ranged in the 
form of a circle, and surmounted by others 
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of nearly equal size. 
hewed, and set in a 
zontal stones being 
other so as 
circle. 


They were partially 
circular line, the hori- 
carefully fitted to each 
form each an arc of the 
The upright stones were fourteen 
feet high. Of these seventeen still remain 
in their original position. The material 
of these blocks is a fine-grained sandstone, 
masses of which are still scattered on the 
downs in the neighborhood of Marlborough 
and Avebury. There was a second row 
of stones inclosing a circle eighty-three 
feet in diameter, not so large as the outer 
line, but about equal in number. Within 
this second circle were five distinct erec- 
tions, each consisting of two very large 
stones with a third surmounting them. In 
front of these is what has been styled the 
altar. The whole external appearance of 
this structure would, if restored, be the 
same as is shown in our cut. The mode 
of worship, with figures of the idols in use 
among the ancient Britons, is also repre- 
sented. 

Such were the superstitions and idola- 
tries of the ancient Druids and the people 
of whom they were the priests. They 
might be cruel, their leaders blind leaders 
of the blind, but the enduring monuments 
they have left behind show the existence 
of some powerful impulse which led them 
to conceive and accomplish mighty things. 
With them were the elements of freedom 
which, daring the perils of sea and the 
dangers of land, led them to people the 
mountains and the hills, and to retain, by 
force of conflicts, an identity in the midst 
of revolution and change. The representa- 
tives of the ancient Britons, the Kelts of 
Western Europe, still exist among the high- 
lands of Scotland, the mountains of Wales, 
and the wild country of Southern Ireland. 
Scarcely a century has flown by since the 
language of Cornwall, the Cornish tongue, 
has ceased to be spoken. The Gaelic and 
Erse, the Manx and the Welsh, are slowly 
dying out, though there is greater vitality 
in the latter than in all the others. Thus 
the English predominates over the British. 


to 


WHEN sooner falls the restful night, 
And twilight comes serene and tender, 
And the harvest-moon, with mellow light, 

Floods the broad earth with silver splendor, 

And the loud world drowsy grows and still, 
Then fitfully the whip-poor-will 
Sends its quick note from woody hill ; 
And, ’mid the thick leaves safely hid, 
With crisp note sounds the Katy-did, 
Queer little harper, clad in green, 
Playing among the leaves unseen. 
In short, incisive monotone, 
It harps upon one word alone ; 

- Bat whether ’t is in condemnation, 
Or just a vocal meditation, 
Is hard to tell; I think the former, 
For soon the music waxes warmer 
As others on the neighboring Sprays 
Join in with their staccato lays 
In accents quite too quick for praise, 
And s0, with tireless iteration, 
They hint a weighty accusation 
Against some luckless, rash relation ; 
And, caring not for contradiction, 

With a low, rhythmic repetition, 


_ | A zepnyr is a little thing, 
_ Scarce a leaflet shaking ; 
One sunbeam little is beside 
The full light on us breaking ; 

A little daisy by the way 

_ Grows, perchance, unheeded, 
Yet the little simple flower 

~ On the earth is needed, 


‘A rain-drop is a little thing, 
Many make the showers 3 
Little moments flitting by 
Make up all the hours ; 
One little star at close of day 
Vainly seems to twinkle, 
Till at length the shining host 
All the blue arch sparkle. 


a? 


Katy-did. 
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KATY-DID. 


Many insist on their position 
That “’tis no use to keep it hid, 
1'm very certain Katy-did.” 


These are my fancies when their song, 

Vibrating low the leaves among, 

Oft soothes me like a lullaby 

When wakeful hours slowly fly. 

And so goes on the charming din, 
With little meaning hid in ’t, 

While now and then a friend strikes in 
And chirps a “ Aaty-did-1°t.” 

Each eve they thus their chant renew, 

And man has never found a clew 

‘To the strange meaning of their song 
Which they repeat the leaves amid ; 

And, whether it was right or wrong, 
*T js all unknown what Katy-did. 


Now, oft among our human kind 
Such accusations you will find ; 
Tale-bearers color some slight deed 

As though dark crime were hid in ’t ; 
The many echo “ Katy-did,” 

And only few say “ Katy-did-n’t.” 
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LITTLE THINGS. 


A smile is but a little thing 
To the happy giver, 
Yet it ofttimes leaves a calm 
On life’s boisterous river ; 
Gentle words are never lost, 
Howe’er small their seeming, 
Sunny rays of love are they 
O’er our pathway gleaming. 


Ah, it is the little things— 
Little joys and trials, 

Little pleasures, little griefs, 
And little self-denials ; 

Little hopes and little fears 
Fill our morn and even, 

Little beams of love and faith 
Light our way to heaven, 
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ANOTHER CHAT AT LINDEN COTTAGE. 
Ay? A CHAPTER ON NUISANCES. 
G S UR little nephew, Eddie Wolcott, “ Do you have flies and mosquitoes res 
iA came into the dining-room yester- “Why, we have them all the year round. 
3 day where I was brushing down | Our table and bed is always under mos- 
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OB cobwebs just in time to hear me 
7 say “that there was no end to 
the spiders this year.” 

“Why, Auntie,” says he, “you don’t 
know what it is to be bothered with in- 
sects. I wish you could see some of the 
spiders in Micronesia. I am afraid you 
will hardly believe me when I tell you that 
their bodies are as long and large as your 
thumb, and their great legs are three inches 
in length; but, indeed, papa and mamma 
would tell you the same.” 

“OQ, Eddie,” cried Caddy, who has a 
great horror of spiders, “] should think 
such big spiders would kill you dead !” 

“O, no indeed, they never bite us. 
Mamma says she has quite an affection for 
them, they are so harmless compared with 
other insects that we have, only she has to 
live with a broom in her hand, they are SO 
industrious.” 

The cockroaches have been troubling 
of late, and I drove them from the cup- 
board by wetting a sponge in kerosene. 

“They are the greatest nuisance that we 
have, Auntie,” said Eddie, “in the Pacific, 
for they find their way into every box, 
drawer, and cupboard, and make things so 
filthy. They even get into the melodeon.” 

“How funny !” cried Charley. «J won- 
der if they like music.” 

“TI guess so,” replied Eddie. “Papa 
tried to make it proof against them by 
boarding up the bottom and tacking cloth 
round the opening for the pedals, but the 
very next day mamma cried with vexation 
to find one in it. The seamen quite often 
sink their vessels in order to drown out 
these miserable insects, but we have no 
such resource.” 
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quito-netting. The Spanish flies are the 
hardest to endure, as their bite is really 
poisonous.” 

“ Why, mamma,” said Caddy, they are 
what blisters are made of, ar’n’t they p 

“6 Yes, dear.”’ 

What a horrid country !” was the reply: 

“No, indeed, it is not,” said our foreig™ 
born cousin. ‘ We have many nice things 
that you do n’t have.” 

“ What, for instance ?” 

“ Lizards,” laughed Eddie; “pretty Jittle 
creatures they are, too. They run up an 
down the walls and curtains and play 
bopeep at our feet, and sometimes fall ont 
our heads from the ceiling, Don't be 
afraid, Caddy,” he Santinned “they are 
very harmless. We have aie kind, how- 
ever, that are really friehtful—like little 
alligators. They not unfrequently slip 
across the room before we are up in the 
morning.” 

“Ugh! ugh!” grunted the children: 

“Then there are the centipedes, a5 long 
as your finger, Auntie—great green worms 
with horns and teeth ; they do look wicked. 
We are afraid of them. One bit a deat 
missionary lady visiting us from another 
island, and we feared that she would die, 
but she didn’t. Papa always searches for 
them regularly before bed-time. He some- 
times finds them in his coat-sleeves before 
putting them on, and mamma always shakes 
her dresses in the morning. The rats, t00 
are very troublesome. They spoil mamma’s 
bedding, and the moth and mildew ruin our 
clothing ; but that’s nothing when one is 
used to it.” 

“Do you have any ants, Eddie?” I 
asked. , 


©O, Auntie, I should think we do! | 


There are more than you can well imagine, | 
and they would leave us nothing to cat if 
we had not a way of outwitting them.” 

“ How is that, dear ?” 

“ All our food is kept in a safe, the legs 
of whioh are placed in cocoa-nut shells 
filled with water. The smart little creat- | 
ures can not cross this small ocean, else | 


we should be quite at their mercy.” 
“The ant is an ingenious, wise little in- 
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| sect,”’ said I. “If you like, dears, I will 


tell you something of their curious habits 
after tea. But there is ‘papa’ at the door 
calling you all for that promised drive. 
Run quick, and supper will be ready when 
you return,” 

‘“* Mother,’”’ called out Charley from the 
carriage three minutes later, “please give 
us waffles and honey for tea to smooth our 
ruffled spirits. I feel those centipedes 
crawling all over me! Good-by!” 


HOO. = 
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ELISHA PARTING THE WATERS. 


)>HE prophet Elisha was born 
in Abel-meholah, a small town 
in Canaan in the tribe of Manas- 
seh, the same place where the 
Midianites were defeated under 
Gideon, When his instructor, Elijah, came 
to him, directed by the Lord, he found him 
plowing ; and, while standing face to face 
in the field, Elijah threw his mantle over 
him, indicating thereby that he desired 
Elisha to follow him. He promptly re- 
sponded, leaving the oxen in the field, 
taking leave of his parents, and thus be- 
coming the disciple of Elijah. He was a 
great prophet for more than sixty years. 
He wrought several miracles, among which 
very conspicuously was the cure from lep- 
rosy of General Naaman, and the most 
remarkable the parting of the waters of 
Jordan, which is the main feature of the 


lesson. 
THE NARRATIVE. 


Elijah had used his mantle to divide the 
River Jordan, and both the prophets went 
over on dry ground. Both knew that they 
would soon be separated, and “ Elijah said 
unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee 
‘before I be taken away from thee. And 
Elisha said, I pray thee let a double por- 

‘tion of thy spirit be upon me. And he 


said, Thou hast asked a hard thing; never- 
theless, if thou see me when I am taken 
from thee, it shall be so unto tHheet en < « Me 
As they still went on and talked, behold 
there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses 
of fire, and parted them both asunder ; and 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven, 
And Elisha saw it, . + + and he took 
up the mantle of Elijah that fell from him, 
and went back and stood by the bank of 
Jordan; and he took the mantle of Elijah 
, and smote the waters, and said, 
Where is the Lord God of Elijah? And 
when he also had smitten the waters, they 
parted hither and thither ; and Elisha went 
over.” 
THE LESSON. 


1. The mantle, in Asia and adjoining far 
Eastern countries, was used as the outer 
garment of men. 

2. Prophets generally wore a mantle of 
heavier material than that ordinarily used 
by the people, with a heavy girdle of camel’s 
hair. It was often used. by them as their 
insignia of office. Sometimes significant 
meanings were attached to the holding up, 
stretching out, and throwing of the mantle, 
indicating, “follow me; depart from me; 
the Lord’s blessing go with thee; hear my 
message from the Lord ; condemnation is 


upon thee.” 


It was also used as a tent or 
covering, or spread on the ground as a 
blanket. 

3. In direct communings with God, as 
an act of reverence or humiliation, the 
prophets sometimes hid their faces in their 
mantles, or wrapped the head and shoul- 


ELISHA PARTING THE WATERS, 


ders in its ample folds, and thus, with 
bended body, stood in. awe, waiting for the 
special inspiration or communication from 
God. 1 Kings xix, 13. 

4. Elijah, in company with Elisha, had 
used his mantle as his badge of authority 
from the Lord, and, smiting the waters of { 
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the River Jordan, dry passage across was | 
the immediate result. | 

§- Elisha received Elijah’s mantle, when | 

it fell from him on his ascent to heaven in 
the chariot of fire, as the direct answer to 
his petition, “Let-a double portion of thy | 
spirit be upon me.” 
6. Not satisfied, however, with the mere 
insignia of office, Elisha forthwith put it to 
the test as to his power with God. He 
smote Jordan with the mantle, the waters 
parted, “and Elisha went over.” 

7. We can not obtain the mantle of 
Elijah, nor become prophets of the Lord; 
as the day of such communication has 
passed away, but we can all pray for the 
double portion of God’s Spirit upon us; 


SARAH GOODWIN 


A TRUE 


ARAH GOODWIN was. the 
name of a poor seamstress resid- 
ing in the city of New York. 
She was not wholly friendless, but 
those whom she knew and who 
would have aided her in her struggles were 
very poor and could not. So she, a widow, 
and four. boys from the ages of four and 
nine years, struggled through the Winter's 
cold and Summer’s heat, providing her 
Jittle family with bread, and that was all. 
Her boys were good children, always in 
their home after night-fall, and giving their 
mother every cent of their little earnings 
as often as they found work to do. At last 
the mother fell sick, and through a weary 
jlIness she had no other attendance save 
the occasional help of a neighbor and the 
constant aid of her poor little boys. It 
was touching to behold their kind ways 
and to hear their gentle words. Every 
body said that they would be blessed in 
coming years for their thoughtful love 
toward their mother. 
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and our Savior yet speaks to us as he did 
to his disciples—* Hitherto ye have asked 
nothing: ask, that your joy may be full.” 

8. In the place of the prophets we now 
have the faithful ministers of the New 
Testament, and, following them as they 
follow Christ, we shall be “clothed with 
salvation as with a garment.” 

9. When the hour comes, and, sooner or 
later, it comes to all, both young and old, 
when the waters of Jordan must be crossed, 
the mantle of faith and humility, the result 
of a holy life in and through Christ, will 
part the turbulent, rapid stream, and we 
shall go over into the new and _ better 
Canaan, to abide there in the presence of 
our Lord forever. 


AND HER BOYS. 
STORY. 


The widow recovered, but it was now 
the middle of Winter, and their little stock 
of fuel was almost gone. As soon as her 
Strength permitted she walked through the 
cold of a cheerless day to the shop of her 
employer and told him her pitiful story. 
But he said it was hard times, her illness 
had made room for others as destitute as 
herself, and they had not one stitch of 
work to give her. With a sinking heart, 
but praying to keep her courage up, the 
poor woman toiled on from shop to shop 
until it became late, and, what with tears 


and darkness, she could hardly see her way 
home. 


“Tf Mr. Hart had himself been there,” 
she said to herself, bending to the strong 
wind, and drawing her scanty shawl closer 
about her form, “I know he would have 
given me work.” 

As she whispered thus through her chat- 
tering teeth a tall gentleman passed by her, 
and as he did so something fell to the 
sidewalk and lay upon the crusted snow. 
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Sarah paused. She had heard the noise 
made by the little packet, and a strange 
impression led he® to search for it. O, 
joy! it was a purse, heavy and filled to 
the brim? yellow and shining lay the gold 
within, as she carried it toward a lighted 
window. . 

“ My poor boys, they shall want food no 
more,” she cried; “this is gold. I think 
that God must have put it in my way, for 
he saw I was in despair.” 

Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, the 
thought occurred to Sarah that not one 
cent of the treasure was honestly hers. 
But a moment she lingered, pressing the 
money with her numbed fingers, the sor- 
rowful tears chasing down her thin cheeks ; 
then, starting forward to find the owner of 
the purse, she walked hurredly up the 
street, fearful that the temptation, should 
she arrive at her poor room and see her 
famishing children, might prove too strong 
for her honesty. 

Opposite the great hotel, as she stood 
thinking which way to take, she saw the 
stranger enter. She knew him by the long 
hair which curled to his shoulders, and, 
timidly crossing the street, she made her 
way into the hall, and there, bewildered by 
the light, knew not what to say, till twice 
asked by a servant what she wanted. Of 
course, she could do no more than describe 
the stranger by his tall stature and flowing 
hair. But he had already gone out aga!n ; 
she must call on the morrow, they said, 
and ask for Mr. Ashcraft. 

The next morning, having eaten noth- 
ing—for she could not touch a farthing of 
the gold—she was admitted into the room 
where sat the stranger. He arose as she 
entered and gazed with a curious air, till 
she presented the purse. Then he started 
with pleased ‘surprise, laid down his paper, 
took the gold and carefully counted it over. 

“Tt is all safe,” he said, “you have not 
taken ??»— 

“Not one piece, sir,” she cried eagerly, 
trembling as she spoke. 
~~ “¥ou seem poor,” said the stranger. 
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“Tam poor,” she replied. 

“Got a family, I suppose ?” 

“ Four little boys, sir; I am a widow.” 

“Humph! so I suppose; that is the old 
story.” 

“Ask Mr. Hart, the tailor,” cried the 
widow, stepping forward a little; “he knows 
me well; he knows that, though I am poor, 
I am honest.” 

A bright red spot burned on her cheeks 
as she spoke, and she forced back the 
tears. 

“ Now, confess,” said the stranger, rising 
and walking to and fro before the fire, “tell 
me, did you expect a very large reward for 
this ?” 

J did think, perhaps ”— and she turned 
with quivering lips to the door. 

“Stop, stop,” cried the stranger, “you 
know you would never have returned the 
purse had you not expected to be well paid 
for it.” ‘ 

Sir!” said the widow, her voice rising 
beyond its usual tone, and her thin form 
erect. 

The stranger paused, holding the purse 
in his hand; then, drawing forth a small 
coin, offered it to her. 

For a moment she drew back; then, re- 
membering that her poor boys were hungry 
at home, and in bed because there was no 
fire, she burst into tears as she took it, 
saying, “This will buy bread for my poor 
children,” and, hurrying away, she buried 
the bitterness of that morning in her own 
heart. , : 

It was four o’clock on the same day. 
Sarah Goodwin sat beside a scanty fire, 
busy in sewing patches on the very poor 
clothes of her four boys. 

«Run to the door, Jimmy,” said she to 
the eldest, as a loud knock was heard. 

«O, mother!” the boy cried, returning, 
“a big bundle for us! What is it? What 
can it be?” ‘ 

“ Work for me, perhaps,” said the widow, 
untying the large package, when suddenly 
there came to light four suits of gray 
clothes with four neat black, shining caps, 
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exactly fitting to the heads of her boys. 
Almost overcome with wonder, the widow 
fell on her knees, her eyes fixed on the 
words, “A present for the fatherless,” while 
her boys, laying hold of their suits of 
clothes, danced about the floor, shouting 
with glee. 

“What’s in the pocket here? what’s in 
the pocket?” cried Jimmy, thrusting his 
-hand into that place, when, lo! out came 
the very purse of gold the widow had re- 
turned that morning. 

A scene of joyous confusion followed, 
and the voice of prayer ascended from 
Sarah Goodwin's fuil heart. Again and 
again she counted the glittering treasure— 
fifty dollars. It seemed an almost endless 
‘fortune. How her heart ran over with 
gratitude to God and the stranger! 

She could not rest till, throwing her bon- 
net on, with cheeks glowing with hope and 


happiness, she ran back to the hotel to 
pour forth her thanks. 

A carriage stood at the door laden with 
trunks behind. The driver mounted the 
seat as she had reached the steps, and, 
turning her head, there within sat the 
stranger. She had not time to speak, but 
he nodded his head as he saw her with her 
clasped hands standing there, and a prayer 
on her lips. Sarah never saw the stranger 
again. She took a litle shop and stocked 
it well, and put her boys to school. To-day ~ 
she is the owner of a respectable shop. Of 
her four boys, two are ministers, one is a 
doctor, and the other is a thriving mechanic. 

Nobody knows where the man with the 
flowing hair has gone; but if he is living, 
and should ever hear of widow Goodwin, 
he will have the consolation of knowing the 
noble result of this generous deed toward 
the worthy woman and her four boys. 
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SIGNS AND WONDERS. 


j RANDPA,” said little Katie, 
«“ looking steadily into the fire, “do 


you believe in dreams ?” 

Old Mr. Evans stopped paring 
his apple, and smiled playfully as 
he answered, “ Believe in dreams, my dear? 
To be sure I do! That is, if they are 
worth having. I believe in pleasant little 
girls, Kitty, and pleasant little dreams every 
night in the year.” 

“O, you’re such a funny grandpa! Just 

as if I didn’t suppose you knew folks Aad 
dreams! But Jane Snow thinks they mean 
something—something particular. She says 
they come to pass !” 
- “Of all things,” cried grandpa, opening 
his eyes very wide, “I should n’t think 
Jane Snow would dare to go to sleep. If I 
had mistrusted that dreaming was such 
scientific business—why how you make me 
feel, Kitty! I’m such a miserable hand 
about getting up dreams.” 


“Well, grandpa, I want to tell you; I 
dreamed about a wedding last night, and 
that ’s the sure sign of a funeral; and, 
sure enough, a man died this very day on 
Cedar-street. Now, what do you think of 
that?” 

“OQ, dear, dear!” said grandpa, laying 
down his apple; ‘I would n’t have dreamed 
what you did for any money, you could n’t 
have persuaded me. Don’t let that man’s 
friends hear of it,don’t, Kitty. They might 
take it into their heads that you dreamed 
him to death on purpose, and then how 
could they forgive you?” 

“O, grandpa! now I know you’re joking. 
But won’t you tell me truly if you believe 
in omens and such things? Some grown- 
up folks do. Now, for one thing, it’s a 
bad sign to break a looking-glass, they 
say.” 

“Well,” said grandpa, “I think it is, my- 
self; it is generally a sign of carelessness. 
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But speaking of omens reminds me of 
something that ‘came to pass’ when I was 
a little boy; it was perfectly awful! Come 
and sit on my knee, Kitty, so I sha’n’t feel 
so frightened when I come to the worst 
part. There! Well, once upon a time my 
father lived in the first house that was built 
in this town, where Mr. Mason lives now ; 
right at the corner, you know, by the big 
willow-tree. It is a very old-fashioned 
house, full of little cubby-holes and dark 
corners. Well, my grandmother lived with 
us. She was a dear old lady, and her sen- 
tences were as even and precise as a paper 
of pins. Not much like this poor old 
grandfather of yours, Kitty. You know 
the words trip over one another on my 
tongue and get strangely mixed up some- 
times.” 

*O, no they don’t, grandpa,” said Kate ; 
“you talk just the best of any body I know 
of, and I love you dearly. Why, I love 
every hair of your head !” 

“Do you, my dear?” said grandpa, hug- 
ging Kate. “Well, I have n’t but little 
hair, you know. But I was going to tell 
you about your great great grandmother. 
She was never well after I was old enough 
to remember any thing. She was sick in 
the front room this way—the one the 
Masons use for a parlor. The room was 
kept darkened, and I remember how the 
light used to trickle through cracks of the 
shutters. Only, once in a while, the shut- 
ter of the south window was folded back a 
little way, so my poor grandmother could 
get a peep at the blue Summer sky, the 
green trees, and the river. Well, Kitty, if 
you ’ll believe it, one day about sunset, 
when there was n’t a leaf stirring or a 
sound louder than a fly would make, all 
of a sudden a pane of glass flew right out 
of that south window, shivered into a 
thousand pieces, and fell at the foot of my 
grandmother’s bed! I was not in the 
room, and did n’t see the sight, but my 
mother did, and my sister Betsey, and Eliza 
Price, the girl who was taking care of my 
“grandmother.” 


“Why, grandpa!” said Kate, shuddering. 

“Now, there was n’t a creature to be 
seen larger than an insect as far as you 
could look out of doors. The glass flew as 
if it was alive, or as if one of the Salem 
witches had sent it; and what could any 
body think? ’Liza Price said it was a 
warning, and it was her opinion that my 
grandmother would n’t live a week. When 
I went in the house that night I saw a very 
solemn-looking group, I can assure you. 
*Liza had let the gruel burn, and was flit- 
ting from room to room talking in low, 
awful tones. My mother was in tears and 
Betsey very pale, with her hair falling down 
her neck like sable plumes, and her eyes 
looking fairly wild. My father was trying 
his best to reason with them. 

“¢QOne thing is sure,’ said he, ‘nothing 
ever happened without a cause. Depend 
upon it, wé shall find out before long what 
broke that glass. Wait awhile? 

«¢Well, sir,’ said ’Liza, solemnly, and 
pointing at my father with her long fore- 
finger, ‘just look here; there was n’t a 
breath of wind stirring and nary soul in 
sight. Ill leave it to your wife. Now, I 
ask you, as a reasoning being, what sortal 
means could ha’ broken that ar glass into 
powder in the wink of an eye P? 

“J crept behind the big fire-place fright- 
ened. 

« «Furthermore, sir,’ said ’Liza, ‘that ar 
glass made for the foot-board of the old 
Jady’s bed as straight as ary arrow that 
ever you see. If there ever was a warn- 
ing, sir, that ar’s a warning, or I’m no 
judge.’” 

“O, grandpapa ’ whispered Kate, cling- 
ing close to his neck, 

“Don’t put me out, Kitty. When I saw 
how solemn they all were I had a great 
many queer feelings. I went and hid in 
the meal-room, partly for shame and partly 
because I could n’t keep from laughing. 
Yet every word they said cut me like a lash 
with a pin in it. You see, I had been down 
by the river skipping stones, and what 
should I do in my idleness but wheel right 


Little 


about and send a little pebble toward the 
house. I little thought of hitting the win- 
dow; but when I heard the crash my first 
thought was, ‘Now for a good scolding.’ 
So I ran down the bank in a twinkling and 
took a very crooked path to go after my 
cows, hoping that when I should get home 
my mother’s anger would be cooled. But 
they never dreamed that I was the rogue 
who had sent the warning. 

“When I entered the house that night I 
expected a grave rebuke from my mother, 
and meant to tell her just how the accident 
happened, and promise to do better next 
time. But when I found, to my surprise, 
that such a breeze had been raised, I kept 
still, being very fond of a joke. Besides, 
I was a graceless scamp, Kitty, and had n’t 
the moral courage to let my mother know 
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what a dupe she was for fear of the con- 
sequences. It really happened that my 
grandmother died that week, in peaceful 
ignorance of the panic in the house, and, 
of course, our family and the neighbors 
talked very sadly and wisely about the 
omen which had foretold her death. I 
listened, and thought to myself, ‘Well, my 
good friends, if that is one of your dread- 
ful omens I’m not afraid of them.’ 

“ Of course, I told the whole story after 
awhile, and took a whipping, and I knew 
I deserved it. But I learned a good les- 
son, which I never forgot ; and between 
you and me, Kitty, it’s my private opinion 
that if people looked into things as they 
ought to there would n’t be quite so many 
‘signs and wonders.’ There, jump down, 
my dear, and let me finish my apple.” 


HOO 


LITTLE AMY. 


Litr_e Amy fell asleep 

At the sunsct yesterday ; 
Softly as the fading light 

Her pure spirit passed away. 


Just before she breathed her last, 
Just before she closed her eyes, 
“See,” she said, “the angels bright 
Coming from the bright blue skies ! 


Shining crowns are on their heads, 
Robes as white as snow they wear, 

Harps of gold within their hands, 
Music floats through all the air. 


Now they ’re all about my bed, 
Whispering sweetly that they ’ve come 
In their arms to bear me up 
To their far-off blissful home. 


Mother, dearest, I mzzs¢ go, 
Do not mourn and weep for me; 
Think that safe from every woe 
Soon your little girl will be. 


And you know how oft I’ve longed 
The dear Savior to behold, 

And the crystal stream of life 
Flowing o’er the streets of gold. 


And you ‘Il come, sweet mother, too, 
When a few more years have flown, 

And you ’ll find me seated there 
Close beside the great white throne. 


You will know your little girl 
By the glad light in her eyes, 
When she sees you, robed in white, 
Walking there above the skies. 


Tell my teachers, school-mates dear, 
Amy ’s only gone before, 

And she ’ll watch to welcome them 
Coming to that radiant shore. 


Good-by, papa, mamma, dear, 
Do not mourn for me or weep.” 

Thus ’t was, at the sunset hour, 
Little Amy fell asleep. 
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| 1. Strive to learn—strive to learn! ‘lime is marching on, 


ee lose va ej ee 


Music spy W. T. Porter. 


boys; Summer days have passed a - way, 


Youth will soon be gone, boys, Seize the moments as they fly, 


*"On - ward! on-ward!’? be your 


2 Don’t you know—don’t you know, 

Honors crown the wise, boys? 

And if you work with all your might, 
‘You will gain the prize, boys ! 

Lives of great and noble men 

Examples are for you, boys; 
You may make your lives the same, 
And renown and glory gain |! 


= 


Persevere—persevere 

In the aa of ‘Lruth, boys; 
Labor hard to store the min 

In the days of Youth, boys. 
There are spirits great and true— 
Join the noble band, boys; 

Let not trifles conquer you, 

Ever keep the goal in view I 


——- 0 o400e-—— 


Fvenings 


One of the best systems of education is that 
which is founded on the common practice of 
jmitation and repetition. In learning to draw 
or to write the pupil necessarily is a copyist. 
The lines which he makes are imitations of the 
Jines in his “copy ;” and in learning a lesson by 
heart it is through frequent repetition that he 
fixes it in his memory. This system contains 
nothing new, and it is only in its application 
that some teachers have been more successful 
than others. The plan adopted by them is to 
teach only a little at a time, and frequently to 
review the pupils on what they have learned. By 
making the scholar continually use what he has 
thus learned, the fact or the principle he has been 
taught becomes his own. He uses it as a step 
in the ladder to advance to the next round, and 
so on to climb still higher. Now, this method 
of constant repetition, though unconsciously 
used by us when a school-boy, served to teach 
us many things not demanded in-school. ‘The 
chief requirement of our teachers was that we 
should learn our lessons so as to recite them in 
the class. Ilow well we recollected them after- 
ward was another consideration, to which they 
paid little attention. 

But what our teachers neglected some of us 
school children attended to. One of our play- 
hour amusements, especially when we could not 
go out of doors on account of the rain, was to 
take the Atlas and put questions from it. Our 
maps were all colored alike according to States 
and countries. One of the boys or girls would 
give out the name of some town and simply 
designate its location by saying in what color we 
were to find it. Thus, with the map of Europe 
open before us, the question might be, ‘* Where 


at fiome. 


is Verdun? You will find it in the yellow.” 
The search for Verdun would then begin, and 
presently some of the scholars. would cry out, 
“Tt is in the province of Meuse, in France,” 
and, sure enough, there it was. Now, the very 
search we had to make in our play for Verdun, 
and our attention being thus called to it, helped 
us to recollect that Verdun is in France, that it 
is in the department of Meuse, and that it lies 
near the north-eastern border ; and so when we 
studied French history we had a livelier view 
of its position. 

Similar to this amusement, though it was 
really a sort of study, was another, which con- 
sisted in asking and answering questions on our 
lessons, as in a general examination. Thus, 
suppose the subject to be still geography. Now, 
imagine a group of children sitting on the porch 
in the Summer evening, and listen to the fol- 
lowing conversation, as an illustration of our 
game: 

“ Maria, what is the capital of Maine ?” F 

“ Augusta.” 

“ What of New Hampshire ?” 

«“ Concord.” 

«Of Vermont?” 

« Burlington.” 

“No, you ’re wrong. 

“Don’t know.” 

“ Charley, what is it ?” 

«“ Montpelier.” 

And so, when, perhaps, we had pursued the 
quest of capital towns and cities throughout the 
States of our own country, we might ask for the 
largest rivers, Or mountains, or lakes, or bays, 
and then go abroad to other countries. The 
names that puzzled us the most—and we sup- 


What is it, Jane ?”” 
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pose every school-boy and school-girl stumbles 
at them—were such as Popocatapetl, Skagger 
Rack, and Categat, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, 
or Kamchatka—which we never could pro- 
nounce—but we learned geography better in 
this way than we did by reciting to our teachers. 


Ger your Atlases and histories, boys and 
girls, and study out the following enigma. 
Study it well and send us the answer: 


44. Geographical Enigma. 


THE capital of an ancient kingdom, where 
the grandest events in the world’s history have 
occurred, Its former splendor has vanished, 
but travelers still visit it with an interest un- 
rivaled. It sustained several sieges, has been 
taken and retaken by powerful armies, has been 
under various governments, controlled by vari- 
ous nations, and subjected to various fates. 
That it should still flourish is due only to its 
venerable name and associations. The initials 
of the following places give the answer: 

1. A mountain of the Alpine range on the 
border of Switzerland. 

2. The name of a city containing a wonder- 
ful temple erected to the virgin Goddess of the 
Chase. 

3. The mistress of the world. 

4. A Carthaginian city where Cato perished. 

5. The capital city of the Kingdom of Lydia. 

6. The ancient city whose walls its greatest 
captain desired to be made of wood. 

7. A country in Northern Africa. 

8. A place near which the Israelites once 
encamped. It was noted for its wells of water 
and its palm-trees. 

9. An island in the Mediterranean Sea. It 
was once the scene of a notable shipwreck. 


45. Charade. 


Kine Artuur and the Table Round 

In towered Camelot held revel, 
And prince, and knight, and courtier found 
That night upon the rush-strewn ground 

A temporary level. 


They pledged the king and quenched thier thirst, 
For loyalty and pleasure beckoned, 

Sobriety was treason worst, 

So mirth and madness filled my first, 
And serving men my second. 


A boisterous set, upon my soul, 

And troubled more with thirst than thinking ; 
Ready for banquet and for bowl, 
Or lance and helmet, and my whole 

For drawing sword or drinking. 


46. Zoological Enigma. 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 1, 6, 7, is a quadruped with parted hoofs. 

My 2, 6, 2, is a bird that feeds chiefly on 
insects. 

My 3, 6, is a quadruped with long claws. 

My 4, 8, 2, is a gnawing quadruped. 

My 5, 3, 9, is the biped that makes a fire. 

My 7, 8, 4, is a fish found in some of oUF 
rivers. 

My 8, 9, 2, is a biting insect. 

My 9, 3, 7, is a whole-hoofed quadruped. 

My whole is a bird that inhabits Arctic TE 
gions. 

47. Algebraic Problem. 

BACCHUS, who was, we know, one of the first 
of topers, having caught Silenus, another ge" 
tleman renowned for his partiality to liquor, 
asleep one day by the side of a full cask, seized 
the opportunity of drinking, which he continue 
for two-thirds of the time that Silenus woul¢ 
have taken to empty the whole cask. After this 
Silenus awoke and finished what Bacchus ha 
left—a very scanty lot, we promise you. Ha 
Bacchus and Silenus both drunk together the 
cask would have been emptied two hours soone! 
and Bacchus would have drunk only half what 
he left for Silenus. Required the time in which 
each would have emptied the cask respectively: 


48. Rebus. 


Ir the B M T put: 
If the B . putting: 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES.\—The answers to our 
puzzles in the August number are as follows : 

34. Scriptural Mental Scene,-—The feast of 
Adonijah on the occasion of his conspiracy: 
1 Kings i, 9, 41-45- 

35. Historical Lnigma.—The island is Candia. 
The names whose initials form this word are 
Canute, Alfred, Nabopolassar the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Demetrius, Ilderic, Attila. 
The king of the island was Idomeneus, and it 
was on Mount Ida that the Cretans boasted 
Jupiter was educated. ; 

36. 4 rithmetical Puzzle.—The least number is 
301 ; the next is 420-+-301=721 ; the next is 
1,141, and so on ad tnfinitum, 

37- Charade.—Knight-hood. 

38. Rebus.—None but the brave deserves the 
fair. [Nun-butt The-brave D serves The-fair.] 
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ANNA LAVATER: A Picture of Swiss Pastoral 
Life in the Last Century. By Rev. W. Liethe, 
Pastor of the Parochial Church, Berlin. From 
the German, by Catherine F. Furst. 16m. 
266 pp. $1. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
John Caspar Lavater was the pastor of a 

Swiss parish, and spent his life in the service 

of the Reformed Church. His industry knew 

ho measure. Ever where the sick and afilicted 

Needed his attention he was by their bedsides, 

tinistering to their physical and spiritual wants, 

and his faithfulness was blessed in the ingather- 
ing of many precious souls into the kingdom 
of our Lord. His correspondence was exten- 

Sive, and his labors in philosophy as well as in 

religion were abundant. Ile was a man of 

great simplicity of character, and often did ridicu- 


lous things in a serious and hearty manner, but, 


so as to retain the respect of his acquaintances 
and friends. He was the author of a treatise 
on “ Physiognomy,” or the art of tracing charac- 
ters and dispositions in the human face. ‘The 
narrative here given is a sketch of his wife more 
than of himself. Mrs. Lavater was a true help- 
meet to her husband in his pastoral labors, and 
two more congenial souls were never before knit 
together as man and wife. She survived her 
husband several years, and died September 24, 
1815. The whole volume, though lacking in 
incident and adventure, is a pleasant bit of biog- 
raphy, and will be read with profit by the 
thoughtful reader. 


PoruLtaR LIBRARY FoR Lirrte LADS AND 
Lasses. Jive volumes, tn a box. r6mo. 
$2.50. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
“This pretty series of books for children con- 
tains: 

1. Stories about the Little Ones. 

2. More Stories about the Little Ones. 

3. The Fisher Boy’s Secret. 

4. Archie and His Sisters. 

5. Archie and Nep. 

Stories of child life are interesting to older 

‘as well as to younger readers, and all of these 

books are filled with pleasant sketches of little 


people. The first volume contains an old nurse’s 
Vou. I.—4 


Pooks for Young People. 


story about her young life and that of some 
of her comrades. She tells it well, so well, in- 
deed, that her young friends who delight to hear 
her talk have coaxed out of her a second volume 
of stories about “ Happy Times,” “ Troublesome 
Times,” and “ Christmas Once upon a Time.” 

‘The “ Fisher Boy’s Secret” was his laying by 
all the money he could earn until he acquired 
enough to purchase a donkey, with which he 
carried market produce to the village for sale. 
He did not tell his secret till he took home his 
purchase. His father and mother were, of 
course, especially delighted, and Tim Peglar 
found good friends who commended and en- 
couraged his industry and perseverance. 

The other two volumes of this series relate 
the events which happened to some little lasses 
and their brother Archie at Rye Farm ; how 
they played, or got hurt, or were ill, and how 
the dog Nep behaved with Archie, and how 
they left the farm, and what they learned while 
they were there. 

These volumes are very pleasant reading. 
They are written in a sweet spirit, are full of 
wholesome lessons, and the young reader will 
not grow tired in going through them. 


Tre CHILD OF THE Kincpom. Sy che Author 
of “ The Way Home” and “ The Soul Gath- 
erer.? 1810. Tiustrated, 288 pp. 55 cts. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnatt: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 
In this little work are mentioned the several 
phases of life which belong to a child of the 
Kingdom, and the position which he occupies 
in that life. The subjects mentioned are such 
as the child’s king, his robe, the new heart, his 
his school, his work, his cross, his day of 
his book, and his new home ; and the 
precepts laid down, and the fruits of godly living 
which result from the keeping of them, are 
illustrated by the simple story of a child of the 
Kingdom who lived with her grandmother in 
Scotland afterthe death of her own mother, who 
was a missionary in the East. The style is sim- 
ple and the illustrations well chosen. It will 
both interest and profit those who read it, and 


we trust many will do so. 


cry, 
rest, 
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But there is sometimes a holiday for men on 


HiGH Days AND Houinays in Old England 
and New England. Four volumes in a box. 


16mo. Lllustrated. New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan. Cincinnati: fHitchcock & Walden. 


mie ; ; | 
This series contains four volumes, as follows: | 


1. The Fourth of July in New England. 

2, Red-Letter Days in Old England and New 
England. 

3. Joy Days on Both Sides of the Water. 

4. Festal and Floral Days in New England 
and Old England. 

Every American boy knows the Fourth of 
July, and nearly every one celebrates it with 
-noise and gladness. It is the anniversary of our 


nation’s birth—the day that gave freedom to the | 


colonies and severed their connection with the 
mother country. When the Declaration of In- 
dependence was made John Adams foresaw the 
-celebration of the day, and said that its yearly 
return would be observed with the ringing of 
bells, the firing of artillery, and the lighting of 
bonfires. His prediction is annually fulfilled, 
not in New England alone, but throughout the 
whole of the United States. 

“ Red-Letter days” are those days which were 
consecrated to the saints, and marked in the old 
calendars with red letters. They were held to 
be auspicious days for the beginning of any oe 
enterprise, especially by those who made ‘ ie 
saints their patrons and devoted their lives oe 
their peculiar service. But besides these there 
were other days observed by the people as 
holidays. Among the Jews the feast of Purim, 
as described in the Book of Esther, 15 still 
observed, and in England Lord Mayor’s day 
and Guy Fawkes’s day were formerly celebrated 
with immense pomp, as other memorial days 
still are in certain places. In New Enghand the 
Red-Letter days are Thanksgiving day_ and 
Forefathers’ day. Relics of the ancient Puritans 
are kept with sacred care, and muscums are 
established for their preservation; but their 
memories will never die out. Thanksgiving 
day, a Puritan festival, has now become gene 
but its origin reminds us of the Mayflower anc 
its precious freight. ‘ 

“Joy Days” are such as Christmas, Bien 
Year’s, Twelfth-day, Shrove-tide, and, in our 
country especially, Washington’s birthday, which 
is now made a legal school holiday. ‘ 

“Festal and Floral days” every boy and girl 
‘knows when the schools to which they belong 

are dismissed for a May-day party or a picnic. 


| election days, and we have recently adopted a 
custom in this country of decorating the graves 
of our patriot soldiers. This we name Decora- 
jut on both sides of the ocean there 
’ which may come 
any time of the year, and may be observed at 
home or in church, as the parties who appoint 
it may determine. It is the nuptial day, when 
those who from all the rest have selected each 
other as man and wife are united in the indis- 
soluble tie. 

These volumes describe all these high days 
by pleasant sketches, combining history and 
tales, narrative and conversation together, The 
| idea of the books is a good one, and well 
wrought out. They are not only instructive but 
interesting, and will be read with attentive minds 
by all who give themselves to them. 


tion day. 
is also another “ floral day,’ 


THE EXPIATORY SACRIFICE OF THE Cross. By 
F. H. Merle DAubigne, D. D. From the 


Trench, Paper covers. 18mo. New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan. Cincinnati: Hitchcock 


& Walden. 


Many who profess the name of Christ regard 
him as only an exemplar of a holy life and a 
consecrated work. With such he is nothing 
more than a model man after whom to pattern ; 
in his life there was nothing peculiar, in his 
death there was no merit. Against such doc- 
trines Dr. D’Aubigné protests in this sermon. 
He declares the truth of the sacred Scriptures 
clearly and fully with regard to the person and 
office of Jesus. The key-note of the sermon is 
this: ‘The Mediator has suffered a penalty for 
sin in our stead. The kernel of Christian truth 
lies in that fact, and man’s reason will never 
succeed in finding it elsewhere. Redemption 
and ransom are synonymous terms. Redemp- 
tion simply means that man is ransomed at the 
cost of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

It will be well if the younger members of our 
Bible classes, and the children of our Sabbath 
schools who are sufficiently advanced to study 
doctrinal points, read this discourse, so that 
they may understand “those things which are 
most surely believed among us.” 


From the same publishers we have received 
“ Our Darling Minnie,” 18mo, a life sketch of a 
little girl, and “Sunday-School Teaching,” 
16mo, both in paper covers, 


Editor's Gossip. 
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HEAVEN MuST COME TO US BEFORE WE GO 
To HeavEN.—“ Heaven is far off, Iam afraid I 
shall never get there,” said a little boy, looking 
wistfully up to the sky. 

“Heaven must first come to you,” said his 
mother. 

The child wondered at his mother’s words. 

“Tt is the society and. the presence of our 
Heavenly Father and of his dear Son our Savior 
which makes heaven,” spoke the mother. “ And 
these holy visitors can come and dwell in our 
hearts while we are in this world; for what did 
the Lord Jesus say? ‘If a man love me, he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him ; and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.’ So that heaven must come to 
us before we can go to heaven.” 

If we were told that some famous person 
would visit us, if we heard that a mighty king 
would undertake a long journey for the purpose 
of coming to see us, how anxious should we be, 
what preparations should we make! It does 
not say that an angel will come and abide 
with us, though some people think they should 
be very safe with guardian angels to attend 
them; but a greater than angels promises and 
offers to come, even our God and Savior. “ We 
will come and take up our abode with him.” 
How kind, how condescending is this! How 
privileged are we, poor, weak, and sinful as we 
are! What more can we ask? What else can 
we desire? In such society is love, and peace, 
and joy, and safety. No discord, no sin is there. 
This surely is heaven. O, yes, it is heaven 
begun below—it is heaven come to us. 

Will not children receive these heavenly vis- 
jtors? for they will come to you, the smallest 
and feeblest of the household. “Only mark how 
to receive them, that is all ; and Jesus tells you 
the way when he says, “ If any man love me he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him; and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” ©, let us above all things 
see to it that we love Jesus and mind his words. 


For Boys HAVING-‘ro: WorK.—“ Sir,” said a 
boy, stopping before a man_on his cart, ‘‘do you 
want a boy to work for you ?” 

* 


Fditor's fossip. 


‘““No,” answered the man, “I have no such 
want.” 

The boy looked disappointed; at least the 
man thought so, and he asked, “ Do n’t you suc- 
ceed in getting a place ?” 

“T have asked at a good many places,” said 
the boy. “A woman told me you had been 
after a boy; but it is not so, I find.” 

“Do n't be discouraged,” said the man in a 
friendly tone. 

“O, no, sir,” said the boy cheerfully, “ because 
this is a very big world, and I feel certain God 
has something for me to do in it. I am only 
trying to find it.” 

“Just so, just so,” said a gentleman who 
overheard the talk. ‘Come with me, my boy, 
I am in want of somebody just like you.” 

It was the doctor, and the doctor thought any 
boy so anxious to find work would be likely to 
do it faithfully when he found it. 

If every body had the spirit of this little lad 
there would be no idlers in the world, standing 
on the corners, sitting in the shops, waiting for 
work to come to them. Work does not often 
come so. Almost every thing worth ‘having, 
like the ore in the mine, must be sought for. 


PoisoNED Fun.—Young readers, you know 
there are poisoned drinks for sale at saloons in 
abundance, and foolish persons, old and young, 
to buy them, and poisoned candies, too. But 
did you ever notice that a great deal of the fun 
we see is also poisoned? I have seen four 
kinds of poison in it: 

1. Falsehood. The talk of many fun-makers 
is very highly seasoned with this. They seem 
to think the more false the more funny. Some 
of it they call jesting or joking, or they tell you 
they said it “only in fun.” Nevertheless, it is 
really falsehood, and as such it is poison. The 
destroyer, Satan, has used it to.injure men since 
he deceived our mother Eve in the garden of 
Eden. I do not think that you can find a single 
person that uses it, or is fond of the fun it 
makes, whose soul is in good health. This 
poison is injuring all such persons, and to many 
will soon prove fatal. You know what the good 


Book says of “all liars.” 
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2. Obscenity. This is a filthy poison, and I do 
not like to say much about it; but I know that, 
vile as it is, many mix it with their fun, and so 
poison themselves and others by it. Beware 
of it! 

3. Profanity. Quoting Bible expressions in a 
trifling or sneering way, or using uncommon 
forms of swearing or cursing, or ridiculing re- 
ligious people or their practices, seems vcry 
funny to many persons, both old and young. 
When they want to make fun they put in some 
such profanity to season it. 

4. Cruelty. One boy knocks off another’s 
hat and runs away with it, or spatters his clothes. 
One girl snatches another’s pencil or comb and 
hides it; or one vexes another about a poor 
dress, or an old bonnet, or about some awkward 
action or mistake in speaking ; or one laughs to 
another about some friend; in these and many 
other ways some persons take pleasure in injur- 
ing or vexing others. They delight in making 
others feel bad. They make their fun almost 
wholly of such cruelties. But it is dreadfully 
poisoned fun. It makes those that love it like 
the enemy whose delight is to do evil. 

Now, I like good fun, and like to have other 
people, especially the young, to enjoy it and 
plenty of it; but poisoned fun—young readers, 
what do you think about it? Is it best to make ? 
If we eat poison it commonly harms only the 
body; but can we take these poisons without 
harming the precious souls? ; 

Then when you make fun do not mix any 
of these things with it, and when you seek to 
have fun made by others go where they do not 
mix poison with it. 

“Every Bir oF Ir.”—One evening, at 4 
prayer-meeting, many newly converted persons, 
both old and young, arose to tell what God had 
done for their souls, and their determination to 
love and serve him. Among the rest, a little 
girl about seven years old jumped up, her face 
beaming with happiness, and, straining her child- 
ish voice to speak as loud as she could, she 
said, “I have given my heart to Jesus, eve7y bit 
of 74.” 

Was not that a beautiful little speech? I 
wonder if all the elder people who had risen 
before could say what she did—“I have given 
my heart to Jesus, every bit of it.” 

: And is not this what Jesus wants? “My son, 
give me thine heart,” is the command of the 


Bible. And will he be satisfied with having 
only a part of it? No, indeed; he must have 
the whole, “ every dit of it.” 


“MAKE Her Friy.”—Old Aunt Dinah was 2 
shouting colored saint of the city of Charleston, 
who would sing at the top of her voice and cry 
“glory !” above all the rest of the congregation. 
It was common at the missionary prayer-meet- 
ings of the colored people to take up a collec- 
tion while singing the hymn, 


‘Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel !" 


in the midst of which Aunt Dinah always threw 
her head back, shut her eyes, and sang lustily 
till the plate had passed. ‘The sable collector 
observed her habit, and one evening stopped 
when before her and said bluntly, “ Look a heats 
Aunt Dinah, you need n’t be a singing, ‘Fly 
abroad, thou mighty Gospel,’ if you does wt give 
her nothing to make her fly.” 


Opps AND ENps.— Halloo, there! how 4° 
you sell your wood ?” = 

“ By the cord.” 

“ Flow long has it been cut ?” 

“ Four feet.” 

“J mean how long has it been since you 
cut it?” 

“No longer than it is now.” 


THIS is capital ale,” said an old toper ; ‘see 
how long it keeps its head 1” i 


”? en} , 
“ Ay,” said a by-stander, “but consider how 
goon it takes away yours,” 


A LITILE four-year-old boy sat alone on the 
piazza when a new physician came to see his 
mother. The doctor naturally wished to make 
acquaintance, and said, * How old are you, my 
son?” 

“J am not o/d, I am ew,” said the boy. 


“PADDY, my boy,” said a gentleman to an 
Jrishman whom he observed fishing away at a 
favorite pool, “that must be a fine stream for 
trout.” 

“Faith, and sure it must be that same, for I 
have been standing here this three hours, and 
not one of ’em will stir out of it.” 


Aciry father in Leavenworth, Kansas, recently 
arose and delivered himself thus: “Mr. Mayor 
and gentlemen of the council, let us lay our 
heads together and make a wooden pavement.” 
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THE MONSTER OF THE POND. 


(See p. 583, 


RECOURT, who believed 
in the principle that “the 
end always sanctifies the 
means,” had moved about from 
one quarter of Paris to another, 
now in the vilest sections, and 
now in the palaces, trying all 
the time to ggt something new 
for the benefit of the party he was serving. 
In the evenings he went to the coffee- 
houses and other places of resort in order 
to see if he could not learn something from 
the talk of the people. He had ready ad- 
mission every-where because he knew the 
secrets. of all, and could speak in their 
language. Every one regarded him as a 
friend, for he ever communicated from the 
fruits of his experience something, which 
they had not before known, and yet he did 
not tell enough to betray his party which 
he was really serving in sincerity. After 
awhile, when he had learnéd as much as 
was necessary, he left Paris and came late 
one evening to the lonely house in which 
he hoped to find Rovalet. The door was 
closed, and there was no reply-to his knock. 
He now struck a light, and having a key in 
his pocket which would fit the cellar door, 
he opened it and went in. Brecourt found 
the letter on the table which the marquis 
had left to explain his reasons for going 
away. 
Vor. IT.—41 


THE SACKCLOTH MERCHANT. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


«“ Now,” said he to himself, “he has 
gone and done a foolish thing. It is hard 
to get along with these inexperienced young 
people; they never know how to manage. 
I may help them on one side to reach the 
saddle and they fall off on the other.” 

Brecourt had a good many such thoughts, 
and when he finished speculating as, to 
where Rovalet had probably gone, he lighted 
his dark lantern and commenced search- 
ing the upper part of the house. But what 
he found there has nothing to do with our 
story. 

On the evening of the following day a 
well-clad traveler was traveling in an open 
carriage through the streets of the town 
of F. He stopped at the hotel on the 
market-place. In the best room of the 
hotel some citizens were sitting at the table 
and discussing the affairs of the day. The 
man who had alighted from the carriage 
looked like an officer, although he was- 
dressed in the clothes of a civilian. 

“Where have you come from, fellow- 
countryman ?” asked gne of the company. 

“Just from Paris,” replied the man. 

“JTndeed! What is there new there ?” 

«J do not know very much that is going 
on. The day before yesterday I received 
orders to go to Germany, and have been so 
busy with the necessary preparations that 
I had no time to gather news. I hear, 
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however, that some of Robespierre’s men 
have been beheaded.” 

“T should think that the guillotine had 
already swallowed enough blood,” said 
another citizen. 

“ When will these executions come to an 
end? They are already making people 
half crazy.” 

“That is just it,” said the officer, “and I 
should not wonder at all if my servant, 
whom I wished to take with me to Ger- 
many, has\ not become foolish enough to 
run about the country trying to make peo- 
ple believe he is a marquis. I am very 
sorry, for he was a good fellow; but my 
commission requires haste, so that I can 
not wait to find him.” 

At these words the people looked at each 
other, and one of them said, “A foolish 
fellow was arrested here the day before 
yesterday, and is now lodged in the tower. 
He came in the clothing of a Jacobin spy, 
who had made himself odious to the peo- 
ple. Perhaps that is the very man you 
mean.” . 

“ Indeed, I should be very glad if it were, 
and therefore must go immediately to the 
Mayor in order to find out something more 
of him.” 

With these words the officer hastened to 
the Mayor, and, by means of a passport, he 
represented himself as General Serrier, 
whom the Government had sent to Ger- 
many. This man now related to the Mayor 
that his servant had lost his wits of late, 
and had actually got the notion into his 
head that he was a marquis, and was trying 
to make people believe it. He said he an 
heard that such a man had been arrested, 
and if it was his servant he would like to 
have him set at liberty. 

Now this man, who was pretending to be 
an officer, was no other than Brecourt. 
Orders were given to bring the prisoner 
into the Mayor’s presence, and as soon as 
he was brought Brecourt said to him, 
“What have you been doing, Charles, that 


_- you must be put under lock ard key? You 


crazy fellow, I am on my way to Germany, 


Hours. 


and should have gone without you if I had 
not accidentally learned you were here.” 
Rovalet, who immediately recognized 
Brecourt and perceived his plan, deter- 
mined to carry out his former resolution and 
not conceal the truth, and therefore said, 
“You know very well my name is not 
Charles, but Marquis Rovalet of Chiffory.” 
“Now, you see, Mayor,” said Brecourt, 
“he still contends that he is a marquis, 
and will not get rid of the idea. But I can 
not delay to explain the matter further. 
My business requires all possible haste, 
and I hope you will deliver the man to me 
so that I may continue my journey.” 
Rovalet still insisted that he was no 
servant, but a nobleman, and no one must 
believe he was any thing else. 
““O, yes, we know that,” said Brecourt; 
“but you will yet get your senses when 
times become quiet again,” 


The Mayor naturally believed Brecourt, ° 


and that Rovalet was foolish. He there- 
fore released him, and allowed him to leave 
the place with Bgecourt. 

When Rovalet and Brecourt had reached 
the country road leading to Germany the 
former declared his unwillingness to de- 
ceive the people. 

“J beg you,” replied Brecourt, “if you 
value your life, to be patient in this respect 
until we reach the station where we shall 
spend the night, then I will explain every 
thing to you.” 

Rovalet did so, although he felt all the 
time that he was doing wrong ; but he told 
no falsehood, and the dress he wore was 
all he had. 

Not far from the River Rhine there lived 
the rich Count Marfelstein. He was a 
very excellent man, and very much beloved 
by all who knew him. Wisdom and love,” 
he used to say, “go together.” His large 
estate had almost become a prey to the 
French emigrants who had been streaming 
into Germany for months. Every one came 
to him for succor. Many were noblemen, 
such as counts, barons, and dukes. Of 
course, the count could not take them all 
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into his own house, and therefore erected | 
little homes on his estate for them, and | 


gave them plenty to eat. But things could 
not go on a great while in this manner. 
His means were not sufficient to accom- 
plish every thing, and therefore he said to 


; 


learned to do something. I have no mus- 
cular development, and the most I have 


| ever done was to carry a hand-organ on my 


| back a little while, and that almost broke 


| it. 


the people he was harboring, ‘‘Gentlemen, | 


Il have done as much as I can to lessen 
the sorrows of your exile, but I must say 
to you that the support I have given to you 
can not go on as heretofore. Hereafter I 
can only keep on my estate those who are 
willing to labor for what they receive. You 
know the Scriptures assure us that he who 
will not Jabor can not eat. You may work 
on whatever you select, either in digging 
ditches, tending sheep, making cheese, 
plaiting baskets, or any thing else you 
please. Labor, gentlemen, is no disgrace. 
The piece of bread you work for will be 
ten times sweeter than that which is given 
you.” 

Most of the people to whom these words 
were addressed called it a “sermon.” They 
felt it was beneath their dignity to engage 
in manual labor; but others considered the 
demand a proper one, and were really glad 
the count had made such a_ proposition. 
Among these was the Marquis Rovalet of 
Chiffory. 

As soon as he had reached the German 
frontier he left his benefactor and _ pro- 
ceeded alone. On reaching the count’s 
estate he went to the “house and told who 
he was. Count Marfelstein was very kind 
to him, and gave him a pleasant little home 
on the third story of his own house, and 
told him he could lodge him for a number 
of days in that way. It was on the third 
day after his arrival that the count addressed 
the above words to him as well as to the 
rest. After the count had made this propo- 
sition, Rovalet went up to him and said, 
“ My dear count, I can only confess I have 
never learned to labor, and that I shall do 
very poorly at it. I was the only son of 
wealthy parents, and therefore the most of 
my time was spent in study or in society. 
I know it was a great mistake not to have 


However, I want to do something to 
pay my expenses while here. If you will 
advance me five dollars I will do what I 
can in the way of starting a little trade in 
linen bags.” 

The count was very much pleased with 
this confession of the marquis, and gladly 
lent him the required sum. Rovalet then 
bought a number of sacks, and with these 
he went about the country and offered them 
for sale. After he had bought and sold his 
third lot of linen bags he was enabled to 
pay back to the count the money he had 
borrowed from him, besides having enough 
profit left to make a new investment. The 
count was greatly pleased with the conduct 
of the marquis, especially when he learned 
that the young nobleman was a good Chris- 
tian man, that he was well acquainted with 
the Bible, and seemed to. be increasing day 
by day in the knowledge and fear of God. 
He learned much from this young man, 
among other things that it was best for all 
to learn some trade. Both his sons, there- 
fore, Walter and Egbert, were taught trades, 
in order that, in case of necessity, they 
might have something to rely on. Walter 
learned agriculture, and could plow, reap, 
and do all other things connected with cul- 
tivating the land. Egbert learned basket- 
making and also book-binding, and in after 
years, when he had many men in his em- 
ploy, he could understand: not only these 
two trades, but a number of others. 

Many years passed by, and nearly all the 
French emigrants had passed from the 
banks of the Rhine, like storks in the 
south when Spring comes. Only here and 
there one remained because he had found 
it to his interest to do so. The sons of 
Count Marfelstein had grown up to be 
young men, and Count Walter had gone 
with the army of Napoleon to Spain as an 
officer. He had now received his dis- 
charge, and in returning home had, of 
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course, to go through France. On this 
journey he was accompanied by only a 
servant. One evening he came to the 
banks of the Garonne, and on the other 
side of the river he among many 
smaller buildings, a large castle with many 
windows, nearly all of which were illumi- 
nated. Count Walter asked the ferryman 
whether there was a hotel in the village. 
The man answered, “I do not think you 
need go to a hotel; you would be welcomed 
in the most friendly way by the gentleman 
who lives in the castle.” 
“ What is his name ?” asked the count. 
“Indeed, I can not tell you; I have only 
been a short time here. I lost my leg in 
the battle of Vittoria, and on that account 
have received this situation. I live on this 
side of the river quite alone, and do not 
know what is going on at the other side. 
I only know that the gentleman who lives 
in the castle is called by every body of the 
village ‘the good marquis.’ ” 
“What, then, is the name of the village, 
for certainly you know that al 
“ The village is called Chiffory.” 
“ Chiffory ! Chiffory! Why, ! know that 
name. I have heard of it often before, but 
I can not remember exactly where I have 


saw, 


heard it.” 
In the mean time the boat had reachec 


the other bank of the river, and the count 
went up to the castle. He announced him- 
self as an officer from Spain, and was im- 
mediately shown to a room, where he 
his toilet, and then asked down to supper. 
He asked the servant who showed him the 
room what was the name of the marquls. 
He learned that it was no other than the 
Marquis Rovalet, whom Count Walter rec- 
ognized as soon as he saw him. But the 
marquis did not recall the count at all. 

“What, do you not know me >” asked 
the officer. “I should have known yor 
had I seen you anywhere.” 

The marquis was a little confused, but 
had to confess that he did not know his 
visitor. 

“J believe you were once a member of 


made 


Golden Fours. 
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my father’s family, and used to sell linet 
bags.” 

“Why, are you one of the sons of Count 
Marfelstein ?” 

“Yes, and Walter is my name.” 

The two then embraced each other, and 
the marquis introduced the officer to his 
wife and their guests, who were standing 
around, in these words: “This is the son 
of my noble benefactor, Count Marfelstein, 
of whom you have heard me relate so many 
things.” 

That evening was spent by the marquis 
and the count in relating their experiences 
since they had last separated, and in both 
cases they were experiences of very great 
interest. Next morning the marquis con- 
ducted the count round his premises and 
showed him long rows of buildings, where 
his workmen lived and labored. One build- 
ing was a cabinet shop, another a lock- 
smith’s, another a hoe factory, another 2 
plane factory, another a saddler’s shop, and 
many others. This was the work of the 
marquis, and the only people who worked 
for him were those who had been extremely 
destitute. His enterprise prospered. He 
had become a very wealthy man, and all 
the people in his employ had found a way 
to make a living and had prospered. This 
lesson he had learned from the count’s 
father, and God had prospered him in his 
good resolution. After a while the marquis 
conducted the count over his gardens and 
fields, and then went back to the castle to 
dine. Rovalet had three sons, and these 
were now introduced for the first time to 
the count. Mesnel was also introduced to 
him—yes, the same Mesnel who had been 
the marquis’s fellow-prisoner. The count 
then asked, “What has become of Bre- 
court, or whatever his name was: the fel- 
low who helped you out of France? 

“O, yes, I remember. Poor fellow! he 
has been dead many years. Under Napo- 
leon’s government he was continually lay- 
ing his plans to help the Bourbons ; but his 
trickery and all his plans to deceive were 
at last found out, and he was executed. I 
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Wrote to him once that if he did not leave 
his crooked ways he would finally fall a 
Victim to the malice of others.” 

“Yes,” said “those crooked 
ways I followed for a time, but I thank 
God that he led me out of them uninjured 
and brought me to this home, where I can 
read his Word, learn the truth about him, 
and pray daily to him. I know from ex- 
Perience that it is miserable life one 
leads when not possessed of a good con- 
Science.” 


Mesnel, 


a 


| 
| 


After staying a couple of weeks at this 
new Chiffory, Count Walter proceeded on 
his journey, having taken a most affection- 
ate farewell of the marquis. 

This story has been related to me by his 
own brother, and, because of the good 
authority from which I have it, I think it 
almost too good to keep, and therefore I 
tell it to you. You need not keep the 
secret, however, but may tell it to as many 
others as you please, only be sure you tell 


it right. 


WHAT IS A STAR? 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, a 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 


ak 


and sung this hymn and_ still 
wonder what the bright stars are ! 
Perhaps some are wondering now, 
and would like to know more 
about those twinklers away up there so far 
above us. 

These sparkling stars in the evening sky 
are suns like our sun that rises every morn- 
ing and gives us light every day, only they 
are so very far off that they look like brill- 
jant points, 

Have you ever been out on the ocean 
in the night and noticed the light-houses ? 
They appear as faint stars in the distance, 
but when you are near they are seen to be 
large, brilliant lights. So the stars, if we 
were nearer to them, would look like our 
sun. But we are so far from them that if 
we were to go many millions of miles we 
should not reach them. If you should 
begin to count now and keep on counting 
till you are old and gray-headed you could 
not count the miles to the stars. These 
sun-stars are called fixed stars. 

Besides these there are stars which we 
see in the sky called planets. They are 


Like a diamond in the sky 


” 


ff OW many little children have said | not suns but worlds like our earth, and 


they look bright because our sun shines on 
them, and it is reflected as a lamp in a 
mirror. Our earth is a planet. The plan- 
ets revolve around the sun. These planet- 
stars do not twinkle as the sun-stars do, 
and there are only six or seven of them 
that we can see, while of the sun-stars we 
see a thousand with the naked eye, and 
millions more are seen by telescopes. 

Perhaps you have wondered what be- 
comes of the stars in the day-time. They 
are still shining, but the sun is so bright 
we can not see them. 

Now, if I should ask any of you who 
made these beautiful stars, you would 
answer, God. Yes, our Heavenly Father 
made the stars. Do you not think it won- 
derful that the Maker of these unnumbered 
suns, and of the earth and the moon, should 
take notice and care for each one of you, 
and give his Son to die for you? And how 
grateful you ought to feel for this love; 
very much more than if the greatest kings 
and queens of earth had been kind to 
you. God made the kings and queens, and 
they are no more in his sight than a little 
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child. This great and good God wishes 
you to love and obey him, and his dear 
Son came on earth to show you the way. 
‘Learn, dear children, from the Bible and in 
the Sunday-school, what this way is, and 
never forget to walk in it. Then when 
God shall send his angels for you, with 


the gates of paradise opened before your 
sight, you shall climb the starry way, and, 
leaving the earth and planets behind you, 
enter into the world of light, where there 
is no need of the sun, but where the glory 
of God lightens it, and the Lamb is its 
light. 


_ 
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THE DIVING-BELL. 


& Gee 5 
Aj LL tell you, Aunt Mary, what I 
would like; I’d like to go to the 
AY — of the ocean,” said Harry, 

73) as he sat on the steps leading 
as io from the veranda to the terrace, 
; titling a mast for a little boat, the sails 
or which Lizzie was hemming, while A 
lary sat near coveri S mnpawath 

82 z fering a grace-hoop with 
Say ribbons. . 

“ ae 
aie Harry Doane!” exclaimed Lizzie, 
oe ing up from her work greatly shocked, 
sie ought to be ashamed! It is wicked 
9 want to be drowned.” 

“ss Hy 
. Going to the bottom of the sea and 
e ng ao do not always mean the 

me thing, little Mis ‘SOF 
Bina & little Miss Parson,” Harry re- 
; » Jaughing at his sister’s reproving 
One and solemn face. “I mean that I 
e r z 
en like to be a diver, so that I might 
0 down to see what is at the bottom of 
the ocean.” 

“ ” 4 . . 

4 ee Sad Lizzie, greatly relieved by 
this explanation, but to whom the proposed 
eee seemed any thing but agreeable, 
r can tell you what is down there without 
your going. Just water, and mud, and sand, 
and rocks.” 

“cs si 
ye Yes, but Aunt Mary told me once that 
aes had seen beautiful things down there. 

id you never hear about divers ?” 
aie know a conundrum about them,” said 
mae “that is, the answer is about them. 

ut, O dear, now I have told, and you can 
Quess just as easy as nothing. Why do 
ducks go into the water ?” 

“TI suppose because they are divers,” 
Harry answered, taking a hint from Lizzie’s 
remark. 

“No, no, no!” Lizzie cried, delighted 
that after all Harry had not guessed quite 
right, “Don’t tell, auntie. Now guess 
again, Harry Doane.” 

“O, I don’t know,” Harry said with 
some impatience in his voice, “I want to 
hear about divers.” 


i] 


“ Well, then, Ill tell you,” said Lizzie— 
“for divers reasons.” 

“Now, guess why they come out of the 
water,” said Aunt Mary. 

“Why, for sus-dry reasons,” Lizzie in- 
stantly replied. “I knew that, aunty.” 

“© They are very good conundrums, both 
of them,” said Harry; “but they do n’t tell 
what divers are,qnor ”— 

“Why, you boys dive when you go swim- 
ming,” interrupted Lizzie. 

«“ But the divers I mean go down in some 
sort of a machine made so that they won’t 
drown, and so that they can see what is 
under the water,” said Harry. ‘‘Do you 
know what kind of a thing it is, Aunt 
Mary ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I will tell you about 
it; and some other time I will tell you 
about what divers have seen on the bottom 
of the great deep, or the ‘big pond,’ as the 
Indians call the ocean.” 

“J should think it was a big pond,” said 
Lizzie, whose ideas of a pond were derived 
from the little one at the foot of Aunt 
Mary’s garden, in which they were going 
to sail the boat Harry was making; “a 
pretty big pond I should think—three thou- 
sand miles wide !” 

«“O, I am so glad you are going to tell 
us, Aunt Mary!” said Harry. “I can 
finish my boat another time just as well,” 
throwing down the unfinished mast and 
putting the knife in his pocket. “I can t 
listen and work at the same time very well, 
and I don’t care if I don't sail my boat 
to-day. And first,” said he, eagerly, seat- 
ing himself on the upper step and leaning 
against the pillar, “please describe the 
machine they go down in, Aunt Mary. I 
can ’t see how they can stay down long 
enough to see and pick up things without 
drowning.” 

“It is remarkable, and shows the ad- 
vantages which learned people possess over 


”? 
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the ignorant,” Aunt Mary replied. “A 
knowledge of the laws that govern air and 
water enabled men to invent and manage 
this machine, as you call it. Its proper 
name is diving-bell. 

“It is a large, open-mouthed vessel, 
shaped like a bell, made of metal—iron or 
copper—so that it will sink easily. It is 
large enough to accommodate several men, 
and is furnished with seats and necessary 
tools. It has strong spherical glasses in 
the top of it to let in the light. It is let 
down from the vessel by a chain and cable.” 

“If it has no bottom why do n’t the 
water fill it and drown the men?” asked 
Harry, thinking that perhaps after all it 
was an imaginary affair. 

“ When it strikes the water,” Aunt Mary 
answered, “it is full of air. Now, there 
are some wonderful things about air which 
the inventor of the diving-bell understood, 
or he would never have thought of making 
it. Air is elastic, like India-rubber, and 
can be compressed into a much smaller 
space than it usually occupies, although as 
soon as the pressure is removed it rebounds, 
or spreads itself out again. : 

“ Another property it possesses, with all 
matter, is zpenetrability ; that is, nothing 
else can at the same time occupy the space 
it fills. Now, when the bell strikes the 
water the air in it becomes compressed, or 
forced up closer into the bell; and the 
deeper the bell goes down the more the 
great weight of water around it forces the 
air up in it. After it has forced it up as 
much as possible the air still remains 1n 
the upper part of the bell, and the water 
can not penetrate the space it occupies, 
because, as I said, it is impenetrable. If 
Lizzie should wish to sit where you, Harry, 
are seated, she could not until you had left 
the space you occupy vacant for her. 
Neither can the water fill the upper part 
of the bell while the air occupies it.” 

“That is the reason, then,” said Harry, 
“that you can’t fill a tumbler if you press 
it upside down into water. I have tried it 

many a time; now I know why it is. The 
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water presses the air up into the upper 
part of the tumbler, but the water can’t go 
where the air is. It can rise a little way 
though, because it pushes the air up and 
makes a little room for itself.” 

“T see you understand the reason very 
well,” said Aunt Mary. “ Now, I will per- 
form a very pretty experiment which will 
illustrate it in another way. Lizzie, dear, 
you may come with me while I collect the 
necessary articles.” 

So saying, Aunt Mary laid down her rib- 
bons and hoop, Lizzie put her work and 
thimble in the little basket by her side and 
eagerly followed her aunt into the house, 
leaving Harry to wonder what kind of an 
experiment it was to be. He did not have 
to wait long, however, for they soon returned 
with a large open-mouthed glass jar nearly 
filled with water, a large flat cork, a lighted 
taper, and a glass jar or receiver, open at 
one end and having a stop-cock at the 
other end. 

“What are you going to do, Aunt Mary?” 
asked Harry, too curious to wait for the 
experiment. 

“Harry Doane, you must n’t be so in- 
quisitive,” said Lizzie in a very dignified 
tone, “wait until aunty and I show you 
what we are going to do.” 

“We!” repeated Harry. “Some folks 
seem to feel pretty important just about 
these times,” laughing at Lizzie’s air of re- 
sponsibility while holding the cork and 
taper until Aunt Mary should be ready for 
them. ‘But can’t I help, too?” he asked. 

“O, yes, you can fasten the taper to the 
middle of the cork,” Aunt Mary answered, 
as she handed them to him. 

“That is soon done,” said Harry. “Here 
is a bit of wax. I will melt it in the taper 
and drop it on the cork, so, and, while it is 
hot, stick the end of the taper in it, that 
way,” handing it to Aunt Mary. 

“Done almost as soon as said,” said 
Aunt Mary, taking the cork and placing it 
on the top of the water. 

“OQ, how pretty it does float!” Lizzie ex- 
claimed. 


“That is because the cork is lighter than 
the water,” said Harry. 

“Now I will turn the stop-cock in this 
Téceiver so that the air can not escape,” 
Said Aunt Mary. ‘ Now watch,” she con- 
tinued, as, after turning it, she put the 
receiver over the burning taper and pressed 
it down into the water. 

“Why, auntie,” cried Lizzie, “what 
Makes it sink away down nearly to the 
bottom ?” 

“Why, do n’t you know the receiver is 
full of air, and the water can’t rise any 
higher ?” said Harry. 

*O, yes,” said Lizzie, “just as the tum- 
bler was and as the diving-bells are.” 

“Now, what do you suppose would hap- 
pen if I should turn the stop-cock ?” Aunt 
Mary asked. 

“Why,” said Harry, “of course, then 
the weight of the water outside of the 
receiver would press the water up into it, 
and that would push the air out through 
the top, and then the water inside of the 
receiver would rise.” 

“Yes, and the taper would rise too, then, 
because you said the cork could not sink,” 
added Lizzie. ’ 

“It would,” said Aunt Mary. ‘The 
water inside of the receiver would rise just 
as high as the water outside is, and the 
taper would come up too.” 

“See! see!” cried Lizzie, as Aunt Mary 
turned the stop-cock and the air rushed 
out, “how pretty! The taper comes up 
right out of the water !” 

“If that is n’t a first-rate experimen 
exclaimed Harry. “I mean to try that 
after dark, because the taper will shine and 
look prettier then. Now, this explains why 
it is safe for men to go down under the 
water in a diving-bell,” he added; ‘but 
they must have to sit in the upper part 
where the air is, else they could not 
breathe.” 

“Ves,” Aunt Mary replied; “and when 
the bell is not large enough to hold all the 
air they need, or when they wish to stay 
down a long time, they let down from the 
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vessel barrels filled with air. These bar- 
rels are connected with the diving-bell by 
tubes. Sometimes a tube connected di- 
rectly with the ship conveys fresh air to 
the men. Lately they have adopted the 
plan of forcing air through a tube to the 
divers by means of a force-pump in the 
ship.” 

«“O, I saw them,” said Harry, “the other 
day when I was over to Brooklyn, pumping 
air down to the men who were working in 
the caissons of the East River bridge, but 
I did not stop to think about it then. So 
that is one way the divers get air.” 

“ After the divers have breathed the pure 
air thus sent them,” continued Aunt Mary, 
«the blood in their lungs absorbs a portion 
of the oxygen that is in the air, and in its 
place sends out some carbonic acid gas, 
which is poisonous, and would kill them if 
they should breathe it long. A way, there- 
fore, is provided by means of valves in the 
top of the bell for the escape of this im- 
pure air.” 

«“] knew,” said Harry, “that when we 
breathe in, this way,” drawing a long 
breath, “we take in pure air, but. I never 
knew that when we breathe out,” blowing 
out a long breath by way of illustration, 
“our lungs send out poisoned air.” 

“Jt is so, however,” said Aunt Mary, 
laughing at Harry’s effort to explain him- 
self; “we zzhale pure air, we exhale z- 
pure air.” 

“That is the reason, then, I suppose, 
that papa is always talking about ‘ventilat- 
ing our house and the church,” said Lizzie. 
“He says it is enough to poison us all, to 
sit in the crowded church when it is shut 
up tight and no pure air can come in.” 

“Every building occupied by man or 
beast should be so arranged that while a 
sufficient quantity of pure, life-giving air 
is coming in below, the impure or poisoned 
air may escape from the top,” said Aunt 
Mary. 

“Tt is curious,” Harry remarked thought- 
fully, “that men can be let down into the 
water in a sort of bell without being 
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drowned. And now, how can they see what | see?” he asked. “JI never thought of that 


is down there? They can’t move the bell 
about, can they? I should not think they 
could see much just under it.” 

** They can leave the bell and walk about 
on the bottom of the ocean,” Aunt Mary 
answered. 

“Why, auntie!” Lizzie exclaimed ; “they 
certainly would get drowned if they should 
walk out in the water! How can they 
breathe, I should like to know ?” 

“They wear a leaden cap that entirely 
covers the face and head,” Aunt Mary re- 
plied. “This cap has glasses in front 
through which they can look out, and it is 
connected with the bell by a flexible tube, 
through which they receive air from the 
diving-bell. They sometimes walk three 
hundred feet from the diving-bell.” 

“I suppose they can go to the length of 
the tube,” said Harry, “and as the tube 
can be easily bent they can go 1 any 
direction.” ; 

“How funny! to think of men — 
way down at the bottom of the sea!” saic 
Lizzie, “and with their heads shut up i 


~ lead caps, and glass windows for their 
eyes !” . I 
“Well, now there ’s another thing 


should like to know, Aunt Mary,” said 
Harry, “and that is, suppose any thing 
should happen, and they should want to 
come up to the vessel, how could they 
et up?” : 
; “They can communicate with the sie 
by means of bells or other signals — 
by ropes and pulleys. They can eves sen 
written messages to the vessel,” Aun 
Mary replied. 
= Why, what sort of a post-office do they 
have, auntie ?” inquired Lizzie. iced 
“ They write messages on sheets Of 164%. 
which the water can not hurt, you know, 
said Aunt Mary. “These sheets are Seal 
ened to ropes, which move over pul eye 
attached to the ship, and can be raised or 
lowered at pleasure.” —— 
“A very good way,” said Harry; ©04U 
-is it light enough so far down for them to 


before.” 

“While you were at your aunt’s on the 
coast of Maine did you never look down 
into the water, when it was very calm, and 
see sand and rocks at the bottom and fish 
gliding about ?” Aunt Mary asked. 

“O, yes, many a time,” Harry answered ; 
“but that was near the shore, and not as 
deep as the divers must go.” 

“That is true, but it will show you that 
light penetrates the water. In_ tropical 
seas particularly, where the ‘floor is of 
sand like the mountain drift,’ the water is 


| frequently so clear and undisturbed that 


small objects are visible at great depths. 
I can not tell you precisely how deep the 
diving-bell can go, because the size of the 
bell and the pressure of the water limit the 
distance. Mr. Green, a famous diver, gives 
a very interesting account of what he saw 
on the ‘Silver Bank,’ near Hayti. He says 
that under water there, varying from ten to 
one hundred feet in depth, he could see for 
a distance of two or three hundred feet. 
But the diving-bell has never been to the 
deepest depths of the ocean.” 

“J remember you told us,” said Lizzie, 
“that the ocean is four or five miles deep 
in some places, and not more than a few 
hundred feet in other parts, because the 
bottom is covered with mountains and hills 
just as the land is.” 

“Yet, by means of a dredging-machine, 
the bottom of the ocean is being explored,” 
said Aunt Mary. “TI read the other day 
that ‘seas so deep that the loftiest summits 
of the Alps might be buried beneath them 
have been explored,’ and that a dredge 
with a load of mud scraped from the deep 
sea bottom, weighing nearly half a ton, has 
been brought up from a depth of fourteen 
thousand feet.” 

“«] suppose there can’t be any light way 
down there so far,” said Harry. 

“So we should have once believed,” said 
Aunt Mary; “but recent deep-sea dredg- 
ings have proved that there must be, for 
marine animals with perfectly developed 
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eyes have been brought up from a depth 
of three miles. God would not have given 
these creatures eyes if they were to live in 
darkness. So there must be light of some 
sort down there, although we can not im- 
agine how the sun’s light could reach them. 
Sir Charles Lyell suggests that the home 
of these deep-sea animals may be phos- 
phorescent.” 

“You told us about the animalcules in 
the ocean that make it shine like fire, you 
know, auntie,” said Lizzie. ‘ Now, perhaps 
the animals way down shine like them, and 
like fire-flies, too, and so give light for 
themselves and for each other.” 

“Tt may be. Probably it will be discov- 
ered how they obtain light,’ said Aunt 
Mary. “But we have strayed away from 
the diving-bell.” 

“So we have,” remarked Harry. “I 
think the diving-bell must be a very useful 
invention.” 

“It is exceedingly so,” replied Aunt 
Mary. “By means of it much treasure, 
lost from wrecks or thrown overboard to 
lighten vessels in storms, has been recov- 
ered. And it is much used in laying the 


foundations of harbors, wharves, light- 
houses, bridges, and marine walls. It is 


sometimes used in pearl and coral fisheries 
also.” 

“Then if it had not been for it,’? said 
Harry, “people would not have found out 
so much about what is down at the bottom 


“Tt is not known when or by whom it 
was invented,” Aunt Mary replied. “It is 
not mentioned in history earlier than the 
sixteenth century, when we are told that 
several thousand persons were let down 
under water in the presence of the Empe- 
ror Charles V, at Toledo, in Spain, in a 
large bell or inverted kettle, and came up 
without being wet.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Harry, “thousands 
of persons let down in one kettle! It must 
have been a pretty big one.” 

“So I have read,” said Aunt Mary. 
“ Probably they did not all go down at one 
time. Before the invention of the diving- 
bell,” she continued, “an English poet 
wrote prophetically, 

‘Lo! Briton’s sons shall guide 
Huge sea-balloons beneath the tossing tide ; 
"he Aine vith spheric glass, 
The diving-castles roofed with sp i 
Riboed with strong oak and barred with bolts and brass.’ ” 
} es » 05 * 7 

«“ Why,” said Harry, “it seems as if who- 
ever wrote that must have known all about 
diving-bells ; and yet he never saw one, 
only predicted them.” 

« And, no doubt,” said Aunt Mary, “that 
his readers thought his prediction an amus- 
ing if not an absurd fancy.” 

“There! there’s the dinner-bell,” said 
Lizzie; “so we will leave the diving-bell.” 

“No more talk to-day, I suppose,” said 
Harry, as they all rose to answer the sum- 


mons. ‘ 
«“ But I will not forget my promise to tell 


of the sea either. I wonder who in- | you what the divers have seen,” said Aunt 
vented it ?” Mary, as she left the veranda. 
a 


THE CHETAH, OUNCE, AND OTHER FLESH-EATERS. 


HERE are many animals that, 
by their whole structure, are 
fitted for capturing and feeding 
upon living prey. They are dis- 
tinguished from all other animals, 
not only by their general form and appear- 
ance, but especially by their strong jaws, 


sharp teeth, sharp claws, and internal di- 
gestive organs. As to their teeth, they 
have six eye-teeth, or incisors, in each jaw, 
the outer ones being the largest; a long, 
stout canine in each side of both jaws just 
behind the incisors, and molars, or double 
teeth, of a variable number, which are 
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wholly with cutting crowns, or with crowns 
that are more or less supplied with tuber- 
cles. Thus the molars of the flesh-eaters, 
or carnivores, are not properly grinding 
teeth, but those in the upper and lower 
jaws shut by each other, more or less, 
much like the blades of a pair of shears, 
thus enabling these animals to cut the long 
muscles of the animals which they capture 
into pieces suitable for swallowing. And 
it should be stated here that these animals 
are so much the more exclusively carnivo- 
rous as their teeth are the more completely 
furnished with cutting crowns. Unlike the 
stomach and intestines of the herbivores 
described in a previous article, the stomach 
of the flesh-eaters is very simple and the 
intestines are short, perfectly adapted to the 
digestion of flesh-food. 

The carnivores, or flesh-eaters, are found 
all over the globe, from the regions of per- 
petual snow and ice, where the Polar bear 
makes its home, to the burning regions of 
the tropics, the home of the lion, the tiger, 
and the panther, and their near relations. 
About three hundred of these animals are 
now known to naturalists, and most of them 
are very interesting to study, and many of 
them hold important relations to human 
society, for the skins of the flesh-eaters 
furnish the material for most of the fur 
cloaks and capes, collars and muffs, and 
for nearly all the other various articles of 
fur which are used for comfort or Juxury by 
all the peoples of the world. 

The flesh-eaters exhibit several well- 
defined groups. Of these the most car- 
nivorous of all is the cat family, which 
includes not only the domestic cat 1) all 
its numerous varieties, but also the lion, 
tiger, Jeopard, panther, ounce, chetah, - 
many others. The members of this family 
have the head short and broad, and the 
teeth and claws excessively sharp; and the 
latter are concealed in a sheath while the 
animal is walking or at rest, but are 1n- 
stantly thrust forth when needed for attack 
or defense. The soles of the feet are 
‘densely hairy, with naked pads on the ball 
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and under each toe. The cushion-like 
nature of the bottoms of their feet enables 
these animals noiselessly to approach their 
prey, which they seize by a sudden spring. 
The tongue is covered with sharp prickles 
pointing backward, and this enables the 
cat to lick every particle of meat from a 
bone. Indeed, the lion could lick the skin 
from a man’s hand at a single trial. Of all 
the flesh-eaters, the cats are the swiftest in 
their movements, the keenest in_ their 
senses, and the most rapacious, and the 
most formidable to encounter. 

The hyena family is made up of flesh- 
eaters which depart considerably from the 
Jeading characteristics of the great group 
of carnivores as a whole; for, while they 
are indeed flesh-eaters, they prefer to feed 
upon dead animals which they can find 
rather than to capture living prey. They 
are, in fact, scavengers; and here it may 
be said that in almost every order of ani- 
mals there are some whose office is that 
of scavengers. The hyenas are these ani- 
mals among the mammals: the vultures 
are the scavengers among the birds; the 
crocodiles and alligators among reptiles; 
the sturgeons among fishes ; the flies, car- 
rion beetles, and various crustaceans among 
articulates ; and the strombs among mol- 
lusks. 

The dog family is made up of dogs, 
wolves, jackals, and foxes. Their feet are 
apparently but four-toed, but the forward 
ones have a rudimentary thumb high up. 
Their claws are shorter and blunter than 
those of the cat family, and are not re- 
tractile. 

The civet family includes flesh-eaters 
with a long body, long tail, and pointed 
muzzle. They secrete a substance formerly 
much used in the manufacture of perfumery. 
Excepting the civet-cat of Texas and Cali- 
fornia, they belong to Asia and Africa, and 
are known under the names of civet, genet, 
and mangouste, or ichneumon. 

The weasel family is made up of small 
flesh-eaters, which have a long, slender 
body, arched back, and fine, soft fur. They 
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are the weasels, martens, or sables, minks, 
Otters, etc. 

The bear family includes the bears and 
raccoons, and all other flesh-eaters that are 
truly plantigrade; that is, those which 
walk on the whole sole of the foot. 

The seal family includes  flesh-eaters 
which are more or less fish-like in form 
and aquatic in their habits. 

It is thus seen that there are seven fami- 
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lies of carnivores, or flesh-eaters. Each 
of these families includes many species. 
In this article we will notice two species 
belonging to the first or cat family. These 
two are the chetah and the ounce. 

The chetah, or hunting leopard, as it is 
often called, inhabits Asia and Africa, 
being quite common in India, Persia, Sene- 
gal, and at the Cape of Good Hope. In 
size it is larger than a large hunting hound, 


The 


and has long legs and a long tail. 
general color of the chetah is a_bright- 
yellowish fawn, thickly spotted with pure 
black.. The under parts are pure white. 
The fur is not so soft and sleek as that of 
most of the cats, but it exhibits a crispness 
not found in the fur of any other member 
of its family. 

While the chetah is a true cat, it has 
some traits which have led some writers to 


regard it as a sort of connecting link 
between the cat family and that of the dog. 
It exhibits such docility and fidelity that 
it has been. used quite extensively in hunt- 
ing other animals. When the chetah is to 
be employed in the chase, itis taken hooded 
to the field, chained on a low car. When 
the hunter comes in sight of a herd of 
antelopes he unchains the chetah, removes 
the hood which covers its head, and points 
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out the game; the chetah 
cautiously along, taking advantage of every 
means of hiding his attack, until he has 
approached close to the herd unseen, when 
he suddenly plunges forward, and with a 
few rapid bounds springs upon his prey, 
strangling it instantly. The hunter now 
approaches the chetah, and, by caresses 
and by giving him pieces of meat, keeps 
him quiet until his hood can be again put 
on, when he leads him back to the car and 
there chains him. If the chetah fails to 
obtain the game in consequence of the 
herd having taken alarm, he attempts no 
pursuit, but returns to his car with a de- 
jected and mortified air. 

The ounce inhabits Barbary, Arabia, 
Persia, India, and adjacent countries. Its 
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ELAvVE thou no other god but me ; 
Unto no image bow thy knee. 

Take not the name of God in vain ; 
Do not the Sabbath day profane. 
Honor thy father and mother too 5 
And see that thou no murder do. 
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then steals | length from the nose to the tail is three 


and a half feet. Its fur or hair is long, 
and in color is a light gray, tinged with 
yellow, the under parts being considerably 
lighter. The dark markings of the fur 
make the skin of the ounce very handsome. 
On the head the spots are small, and nearly 
or quite round in shape; the back is beau- 
tifully varied with a number of oval figures, 
formed by small spots that almost touch 
each other; on the sides of the body the 
spots are more irregular in shape, and on 
the legs they are small and scattered; the 
tail, which is more than two feet in length, 
is thickly clothed with hair and marked 
with large black spots. Like the chetah, 
the ounce is frequently trained to the 
chase. 


From vile adultery keep thee clean, 
And steal not, tho’ thy state be mean. 
Bear no false witness, shun that blot; 
What is thy neighbor’s covet not. 
Write these thy laws, Lord, in my heart, 
And let me not from them depart. 


Baby Nell. 
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. SHALL I tell you, little Charlie, 
What I saw to-day ? 

So priceless that for half its value 
Gold could never pay ; 

| For gold or silver could not tempt 
Mamma e’er to sell 

A jewel that she holds as dear 
As little baby Nell. 


Nestling in her pretty cradle, 
Like a little house, 

There she lay, her eyes wide open, 
Stirless as a mouse ; 

Two blue eyes that winked so wisely, 
And the lashes fell 

On two cheeks as pink as roses— 
This was baby Nell. 


No cherry ripe was ever redder 
Than her mouth so small, 

Nor sweeter either, for I kissed it ; 
And this was not all, 


For mamma took her from her nest, 
A little cry to quell, 

And let me hold her in my arms, 
This wee, sweet baby Nell. 

And so I kissed her dimpled chin 
And cunning little nose, 

While mamma showed me, with great pride, 
Her tiny, tiny toes ; 

And every nail of palest pink 
Was like a little shell, 

And two soft snow-balls seemed her feet, 
This pretty baby Nell. 

And then I breathed a silent prayer 
To God who reigns above, 

That he would shield her with his care 
And win her by his love, 

So that, when death should call her home, 
With angels she might dwell, 

Who seems so near an angel now, 
This darling baby Nell. 


IIOte———— 


“ONLY A BROOK.” 


Tue little one entered the valley, 
She thought she was walking alone ; 
The friends who could follow no further 
Caught faintly her desolate moan. 


“O, why have they, every one, left me? 
My mother, at least, should have stayed. 

Dear mamma, come hither and lead me, 
Your poor little girl is afraid. 


The river! the terrible river ! 

J hear through the dimness its roar ; 
No father, no mother to bear me, 

O, how shall I ever pass o’er ? 


I’m little, too little, dear mamma, 
To journey alone o’er this road ; 
Too little to walk through the river, 

I know I shall drown in its flood. 


O, why have they, every one, left me? 

My mother, at least, should have stayed ; 
O, mamma, come hither and lead me, 

Your poor little girl is afraid.” 


The hearts of her parents were breaking— 
How hopeless and cruel their pain! 


No power to deliver their darling— 
Love’s uttermost yearning in vain, 


Their child could not see them nor hear them ; 
Gone forth from the nest of their love ; 

Amid death’s grim shadows, complaining; 
Now wandered their timid young dove. 


The shapes and the sounds of the valley, 
Forever so doleful and drear, 

Were dimming the little one’s vision, 
Were dulling the little one’s ear. 


But just as her soul was departing, x 
The angel that bore her away 

Shone out from the mists that were round her, 
And then did the little one say, 


“ Why, you ’ll be my mamma and lead me, 
Iam glad you could come at my call. 
Why ! where is the terrible river? 
*T is only a brook after all !’* 
*The last line of the above verses is the expression 


of a dying child, nine years of age, who, until almost the 
final moment, had moaned and complained in great deso- 


‘| lation and fear. With a sudden brightness and joy upon 


her face she died. 
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THE STUPID GIRL. 


LN ry 

iF RS. ELLSWORTH lived in a | 
large town, had a nice house | 
and a good deal of company. 
There being more work than 
she could possibly attend to 
alone, she sent by a friend in the country 
to procure for her a good servant. 

After much search, at last one was found. 
Soon after she came to the house, Mrs. 
Ellsworth, “tired almost to death,” as she 
expressed it, sat down to rest and superin- 
tend the movements of the new girl. 

“ Sweep out the parlor and dust off every 
thing in the room.” 

After much labor and considerable awk- 
wardness, for the place was strange and 
the girl unaccustomed to Mrs. Ellsworth’s 
manner of working, this was performed, 
and she waited for further orders. : 

“Sweep the sitling-room, wash off the 
window-sills, and dust there too.” 

In the course of time this was 
plished. 

“ Now, clear up the kitchen, 
some potatoes you will find there and put 
them over with the meat for dinner ;” which 
was also done. 

Cora Ellsworth watched these operations 
with a sort of scornful curiosity. She was 
quite thankful that it was not her lot to 
perform such menial employment for her 
daily bread ; she took to herself considera- 
ble credit that she was not born to such 
toil, and considered herself better generally 
than Annie Wells, servant-girl. 

Annie Wells worked on several weeks, 
washing, ironing, baking, boiling, sweep- 
ing, dusting, making beds, puddings, pies, 
and things too numerous to mention. If 
she ever was tired, no one knew it; if she 
ever felt like heaving a sigh, no one heard 
it; if ever she felt she was not treated en- 
tirely like a human being, with hopes, and 
expectations, and affections, and feelings 
that might possibly be bruised by too rough 


accom- 


then wash 


usage, no one heard a whisper of it; and 
so they all came to regard her as stupid, 
and little Cora’s brother talked cunningly, 
as he supposed, of making a wooden girl 
just like her. q 

“O, Uncle Phil,” cried Cora, as, a week 
after, her mother’s brother deposited his 
hat and cane in the hall and passed on to 
the sitting-room, “ we’ve the most awkward 
and stupid girl you ever saw; she don’t 
seem to know any thing or care for any 
thing 

“Why, is she not good to work ?” 

“O, yes, good enough to work; I didn’t. 
mean about her work, but she don’t seem 
to want any thing or have any spunk, and 
I don’t believe she ever did any thing to 
speak of in all her life.” - 

Uncle Phil smiled as Cora, all out of 
breath, came to a pause, 

“Did you ever do any thing to speak of 
in all your life ?” 

Cora blushed a litle, but maintained her 
ground, and replied brusquely, “Why, yes ; 
last year I embroidered a pair of slippers 
for father, and I have just hemmed six 
handkerchiefs, one a month, for mother.” 

Uncle Phil leaned back in his chair and 
ha-ha’d aloud. Cora pouted. 

«And you probably esteem that more 
than the five hundred times she has washed 
dishes in the same length of time. Het 
work is not very intellectual, to be sure 
but necessary to be done, and you say she 
does it well; so far so good; may be she 
has done something to speak of, too, that 
we know nothing about—something that 
called for as much thought as the working 
of a pair of slippers or the hemming of six 
handkerchiefs, one a month,” said Uncle 
Phil, with provoking merriment in his eyes. 
“With your consent we ’Il find out about 
this when she comes in here to right up 
this room.” 

Cora was obliged to consent to this 
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harmless proposition, and she went and 
seated herself by the window and engaged 
in the profitable employment of gazing at 
the passers-by. Soon Annie Wells opened 
the door softly, and, broom in hand, entered 
the room. 

She stopped involuntarily a moment as 
She observed’a stranger in the room; but 
Uncle Phil accosted her kindly, and after a 
few general remarks, alluded to her pres- 
ent home, and gradually led the way to the 
events of her earlier life. 

He soon learned she had been eighteen 
months from England ; she had crossed the 
broad Atlantic, had looked upon the beau- 
ties and the terrors of the deep; she had 
beheld the ocean waves at their giant gam- 
-bols in the sunlight, and witnessed their 
fierce combats in hours of terrific storm 
and threatening disaster. This was more 
than Cora or even Uncle Phil had looked 
upon; she had, at Jeast, see something to 
Speak of, and so Uncle Phil told her, with 
aside glance at his niece. 

“Are your parents here?” he inquired, 
Tesuming the conversation in a tone of 
friendly interest. 

“My father is here ; my mother died and 
was buried there three months before we 
Started for America.” 

“How came he to start with four little 
children on his hands? you say you have 
three sisters.” 

“He felt obliged to, sir; we were poor ; 
he had to borrow money to pay our pas- 


Sage; we have worked and paid it back 


since.” 

“You had to help pay your passage- 
money ?” 

“T have paid it entirely myself, sir.” 

“What was the amount of it ?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“How long has it taken you to work and 
earn the money for it ?” 

“A year, sir, for I only received a dollar 
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and twenty-five cents a week; I had to 
spend a little for clothing.” 

“Have you been homesick since you 
came to America ?” 

“O, yes, sir.’ The girl paused and 
burst into tears ; then she uttered in a half- 
audible voice, “I have longed so much at 
times to see the faces of my old friends 
and one look at my mother’s grave.” 

“Brave girl!” said Uncle Phil, much 
moved. 

He crossed the room, and, laying his 
hand on the girl’s bowed head, he turned 
to his niece in a half-reproving tone and 
said, “She has lost her mother ; she has 
crossed the sea and come among Strangers, 
some of whom, at least, have met her with 
cold and repulsive looks ; she has worked 
a long year through heart-sickness and 
homesickness, and with doubtless but a 
weary hope of something better in the 
future; and, because she has borne her 
burden silently and uncomplainingly, you 
have looked no deeper than the surface 
and bestowed upon her hasty judgment. 
Annie has begun the life of a true and 
noble woman, and sometime she will have 


ne 


her reward, and will see it even in this 


world.” ; 
Cora felt she had been in the wrong. 


She drew near to Annie and took the hand 
of the weeping girl with a soft pressure 
that told the motherless one that hereafter 
she would be a true and thoughtful friend 
and sympathizer. 

Boys and girls, the substance of. this 
narrative is true; it came under our own 
observation a short time since. Don’t 
judge too soon of those who seem stupid 
and without thought or comprehension. 
Very often they are of the ones who think 
most. Great men and noble women, they 
who have been the bravest and best, have 
sprung from the source of what seemed to 


be a stupid boy or girl. 
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«OR AAV 2 HAT a happy disposition our 
Wh little Lizzie is blessed with !” 
Ware said Mrs. Langdon to her 
WO husband ; “just see how con- 


tented she is !” and she looked 
smilingly through the half-open door at the 
little figure which bent over a tiny doll 
snugly tucked away in a diminutive cradle. 

“Why should she not be? I am sure, 
she has every thing to make her happy.” 
replied Mr. Langdon. 

“Yes, she has, as you say, every thing 
to make her happy; and yet I have seen 
some who, though they possessed the same 
advantages, were fretful, discontented, and 
often unhappy. I am thankful our daugh- 
ter has a sunny disposition, for she is the 
life of the house,” and her eyes rested with 
a look of pride and love upon the child 
engaged with the dolls on the porch. ; 

“J heartily indorse that sentiment,’ 
sponded her father; “but J thought you 
intended taking her to the city to-day ?” 

“Je did intend going, and promised to 
take her with me; but nurse is sick to-day, 
and the baby not right well, and I do not 
think it best to leave him.” 

\ “But won’t Lizzie be greatly disappointed ? 
She seemed so delighted with the idea of 


re- 


spending a whole day with her little cous- 


ins. Have you told her yet?” : 
“Yes, and it was the way she received 
the intelligence which caused me to speak 
just now of her happy disposition. She 
was really disappointed, for she had looked 
forward to a gay time. i 
in her eyes, but before they had time to 
flow she brushed them hastily away and 
looked with a smile into my face, say!ns, 
‘Well, mamma, it won’t be of any use to 
cry about it, will it? If little brother is not 
well, of course we won’t leave him to get 
real sick alone by himself. I can wait, and 
I guess my cousins can wait too,’ and she 
went back to her playthings again, and was 
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soon singing her doll to sleep as happily as 

if nothing had occurred to mar her pleas- 

ure. I really am quite proud of her.” 
“With good responded Mr. 


reason,” 


| Langdon, “for she has never given us any 


trouble, and if she is spared will, without 
doubt, be a great comfort to us in future 


| years,” and he arose and went to join his 


little daughter. 

She had arranged her play-house in a 
pleasant little nook at one end of the porch 
in front of the house. The tall cedar-trees 
which stood near, together with the creep- 
ing vines which had woven their tendrils 
about the columns and _ lattice-work, fur- 
nished a delightful shade, affording at the 
same time free access to the cool, refresh- 
ing breezes from the garden. 

“Well, little one,” said her father, ap- 
proaching her, “so you are not going te 
the city to-day ?”- 

“No, papa, not to-day,” she replied, 
gently rocking dolly’s cradle as she spoke ; 
“little brother is not well; mamma says 
she is going to stay to take care of him.” 

“But your aunt and cousins are expect- 
ing you. Don’t you think they will be 
disappointed ?” 

“Why, yes, papa, I expect they will, but 
I don’t believe auntie would leave her little 
boy if he was sick, do you?” 

Mr. Langdon smiled upon the thoughtful 
face, upturned with a questioning look to 
his. 

‘No, dear,” said he, “I think not. It is 
better for you to defer the visit, of course, 
and I am glad to see that my little girl 
looks at the matter in the right light, and 
does not make herself or her mother un- 
happy about her disappointment. But 
what will you do to amuse yourself all 
day ?” , 

“O, I’m going to keep house out here 
to-day,” said she, as if quite confident she 
would find amusement enough in_ that. 


Se 
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See, I’ve brought out my little cupboard, 
and all my dishes, and dolls, and the cradle, 
and my rocking-chair too, and when Mary 
gets time she is going to carry my little 
table out, and then we will have a real nice 
time.” 

“We?” said her father; “who is going 
toshare all these pleasures and responsi- 
bilities ?” 

She looked up as if not quite compre- 
hending him. 

“Pray, who do you mean by we?” asked 
he. 

“O, just my-dolls and my own self,” was 
the satisfactory reply. 

“Ah, is that all?) Then, I’m sure, you 
will have a peaceable time, at least; but 
come kiss me good-by now, for I must 
be off.” 

She sprang into his arms and laughingly 
gave him a kiss which might be distinctly 
heard in the parlor. : 

“There,” said she, “I’ve given you a 
real good one, because it must last till you 
come back to-night.” 

The recollection of it, at least, did last 
throughout the day, serving to keep his 
heart light while absent from home _ per- 
forming the duties which daily devolved 
upon him. 

All the morning Lizzie amused herself 
with her housekeeping affairs, and the time 
passed quickly by. In the afternoon her 
little brother was much better, and her 
mother called her to the nursery to play 
with him while she went to the parlor to 
receive some friends who had called, and 
so she was soon engaged playing “ bopeep” 
with Harry, who clapped his little dimpled 
hands and laughed in infantile glee. When 
he wearied of this she quickly devised 
something else with which to keep him 
amused and interested; and at last, tired 
out with romping with his lively sister, he 
grew drowsy, and was glad to rest his curly 
head upon the pillow which she arranged 

80 nicely for him, and when Mrs. Langdon 
returned he was fast asleep. Lizzie was 


n 
i 
i 


lullaby, just as she had so often seen her 
mother do. Nurse came for her then, and 
she went to be dressed for the evening. 
When her father came home he was met 
by a white-robed little figure, who had 
been waiting for him at the gate for nearly 
half an hour, wondering why he did n’t 
come. 

“ Well,” said he, as, hand in hand, they 
went up the path together, * how is little 
brother ?” 


“Just as well and noisy as ever,” 


said 


she. 
“ That’s good news truly; and how are 


the members of your own household ?” he 
asked, pointing to her play-house. 

“O, nicely; quiet as little lambs every 
one of them,” she answered, laughing. 

« And you spent the day keeping house 

and looking after the interest of your fam- 
ily, did you ?” 
ae! Not ail the day. I played with Harry 
this afternoon, and rocked him to sleep, too, 
just as nice as mamma can do it.” 
“By which you proved that you could 
be useful as well as ornamental,” said her 
father, twining her long fair curls playfully 
around his fingers. 

After tea the family sat on the porch to 
enjoy the air and the sweet fragrance of 
the flowers from the garden. Lizzie busied 
herself assisting Harry to stand alone, 
assuring him that there was nothing half 
so grand as to stand boldly up and be a 
wD: at once; and then she tried to show 
him how to put one chubby foot before the 
ann she left him by her mother’s 
side, and, coming up to her father, she 
leaned upon his knee and looked up in his 
face, saying, “Papa, mamma says next 
Thursday i$ my birthday.” 

«Well, what then ?” asked he, quietly. 

A look of surprise passed over the eager 
face as she exclaimed, “Why, papa, it don’t 
come every day.” e : 

« Which means that it is to be an ex- 
traordinary day, I suppose >” said he, laugh- 


still sitting by the cradle, softly singing a ! ing. 
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“Well, is n’t it a great day, papa ?” asked 


she, a look of wonder shining from her | 


eyes. 

“Why, we can make it so, I suppose, 
if we try. Of course, you want something 
nice for a present; what shall it be ?” 

“O, I don’t know, papa, I can’t think,” 
she said, thoughtfully. 

“JT am sure I know what I would like to 
have, and I should n’t think it would take 
a little girl like you very long to make a 
wish.” 

“But wishes do n’t come true, papa.” 

“ Not as a general thing ; but come, now, 
you make a wish and see if it don’t come 
true next Thursday.” 

“O,willit, papa? Well, now let me see, 
what shall I wish for? I’ve got so many 
things I don’t know what I ’d like next.” 

“ Take another doll, sis,” said her brother 
John, who sat near playing with the great 
Newfoundland dog. 

“But I don’t want one; I’ve got just 
as many now as I can take care of. Why, 
you can ’t think how long it takes to get 
them all dressed in the morning.” 

“Dear me! you don’t say you go through 
that performance every day ?” exclaimed 
John. 

“Why, to be sure, brother ; 
keep house if I didn’t?” 

“Sure enough, how could you? Well 
then, as you don’t want any thing of that 
kind, say a bird; would n’t that do?” 

«“O, it would get away, just like my poor 
little Dickie did last Summer.” 

“Well, a new dress then, or ha 
gested John. 

“Ah, put I 
how, so what 
them? Mamma, what would 
for ?” cried she, running to her mot 
assistance. 

“ Really,” said her mother, “I do wonder 
if there are many little girls who are so 
well off that there ’s nothing left to wish 
for 2”? 

“T7ll tell you now, Lizzie, come here,” 
said John. 


how could I 


t;? sug- 


11 get plenty of them any 


’s the use of wishing for 
you wish 


her for 


She came and stood wonderingly by her 
brother, who stooped down and whispered 
something in her ear. 

“O, yes, a party! a party!” she cried, 
clapping her hands. 

“A party !” echoed her father with mock 
gravity; ‘pray, what sort of a present is 
that ?” 

“A very nice one, papa, I’m sure; in- 
deed, that’s just what I want. An’t 
brother John a smart boy, though, to think 
of it?” and she turned to bestow upon him 
a look of special admiration. 

‘Well, but see here,” said her father 
“if you have a party you must invite all 
your little friends and have plenty of good 
things to treat them with, and the pleasure 
must all be shared with them, and when it 
is over you will have no birthday present 
left for yourself. Your friends will have 
just as much of a pr , 
pad see?” Pipe enh aS yOuNay lon 

“O,” said she, “that’s just the nicest 
part of it.” 

“What, having nothing left for yourself?” 
asked her father. 

“Having somebody to help me have a 
good time,” was the prompt answer. 

“ But,” continued her father, “I don’t 
know what your mother will say to havine 
the house overrun by a parcel of unruly 
madcaps.”’ : 

“Now, papa, you are just teasing me,” 
said Lizze; “you know I should nit hive 
any body here but the nicest kind of little 
girls.” 

“Only little girls?” laughed John; “why 
what kind of a party will that be . rate 
now, don’t slight all the little boys in that 
style.” 

“If you begin, Lizzie, you must ask 
every body you know or ever heard tell of 
or you will get into trouble, and boys will 
trample your mother’s flower beds and pull 
all her flowers, rob all the birds’ nests, and 
probably upset your play-house and break 
poor dolly’s head in the bargain.” 

Poor Lizzie listened in wonder to this 
category of evils to be apprehended, and a 


- 
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Jook of perplexity spread itself over her 
face. : 


“O, papa,” she cried, “ you are just teas- | 
I know mamma would n’t | 
And don’t you | 


ing me, I’m sure. 
care, would you, mamma? 
think, now, it would be nice to have a party 
for my birthday present ?” 

“Yes, dear, very nice,” was the answer. 
“There! mamma says cried the 
child, the look of doubt disappearing from 
her face ; “‘ besides,” added she, “ you know, 
papa, you said if I would make a wish it 
would come true on Thursday.” 

“IT don’t think I said just that exactly ; 
however, you have cornered me, and, if 
your mother says so, it’s all right. Butare 
you sure you will be satisfied with a pres- 
ent of that kind, and not wish afterward 
you had chosen something which you might 
have enjoyed all yourself?” 

“Tm very sure, papa,” said she, ear- 
nestly. “Indeed, I think it will be very nice 
to have something that will make others 
happy too. I can entertain them, you 
know, and be like mamma when she has 
company.” 

“I think I can trust you, and am glad 
you are not selfish enough to want every 
thing to yourself; and now I will admit 
that I was just teasing you a little to try 
you on that very point,” said her father. 
“You have conquered and I surrender,” he 
added, smilingly. 

And so it was settled that Lizzie’s birth- 
day present was to be a party. She could 
scarcely sleep that night for thinking of 
the pleasure in store for her. She was up 
bright and early the next morning, very 
eager to assist in the preparations, which 
she was sure ought to be commenced at 
once. Her mother suggested that the in- 
vitations be given first, in order to know 
how many to expect, and agreed to go 

with her that very day to see her young 
friends and invite them. 

The carriage was at the door at an early 
hour, but Lizzie was ready long before its 
appearance. After what seemed to her an 
unusual delay and great waste of time, 
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Mrs. Langdon came down, and they en- 
tered the carriage and were fairly started 
upon their errands, to Lizzie’s great delight. 
She was very happy all day, and urged her 
friends to be on hand early, with an earnest- 
ness which brought an amused smile fre- 
quently to her mother’s lips. 

As many of the children resided at some 
distance, it had been decided that they 
should come early in the afternoon, in order 
to have a pleasant time and return home 
before dark. Lizzie thought it would be 
very delightful to have the table set out 
under the trees, a plan to which her mother 
agreed, thinking the children would enjoy 
being out in the open airas much as possi- 
ble. Lizzie contrived to make herself quite 
useful, but in her eagerness to assist she 
was sometimes considerably in the way, as 
over-anxious people very often are. John 
suggested a number of games which might 
be played on the grounds, adding a sly re- 
minder of the birds’ nests and flower beds. 

«Jt seems to me,” said Mr. Langdon, 
“that this affair is going to be carried on 
out of doors pretty much, is it not?” 

“Yes,” said Lizzie, “it will be so much 
nicer than being shut up in the house; it 
will be like a picnic, you know, only the 
company won’t have to bring their own 
things to eat.” 

The time passed very slowly to Lizzie, 
and when she woke up the day before the 
one on which the party was to take place, 
she was considerably troubled to find that 
it was raining hard. 

“OQ, dear,” cried she just ready to cry, 
“if that is n’t too bad! O, mamma, the 
ground will be all wet, what shall we do ?” 

“Why, my child,” said her mother, “ we 
will have to change our programme a little, 
and arrange for a good time in the house 
and on the porches. We must try and 
make the best of it.” 

“Yes, I know it, mamma,” she said, 
bravely keeping back her tears ; “but won’t 
it clear off in time?” she asked, looking 
anxiously at the great drops which came 
dashing against the windows. 
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OQ, it has set in for a rainy week, I’ve 
no doubt,” said John, teasingly. 


“ Then they won’t come at all. O, dear! 


why didn’t it rain some other time?” she | 


said with a troubled look. 

“To-morrow, little sister?” asked John. 

“Never mind, dear,” said her mother, 
consolingly, “I think it is only a shower, 
which will soon be over and make it all | 
the pleasanter for to-morrow’s enjoyments.” 

And sure enough, the clouds broke away 
before noon, and the sun came forth bright 
and cheering as ever. The next morning 
gave promise of a beautiful day, and Lizzie 
was up early, very happy, and full of pleas- 
ant anticipations. 

Her little friends began to appear at an 


| 


early hour, and soon quite a number were 
assembled in the drawing-room. Our little 
Lizzie was not accustomed to acting as 
hostess, and at first seemed rather shy, 
and certainly found it was not as easy to 
be like her mother and entertain company 
as she had imagined; but in a short time 
her timidity wore off, and she was busy 


making every effort for the entertainment 
When all had arrived they 
k of the house, 
hem from the 


of her guests. 
went to a grove just bac 
where the trees sheltered t 
warm rays of the afternoon sun. The fre- 
quent peals of laughter which rang out 
upon the air told with what relish they. 
entered upon the pleasures of the hour. 
After the sun had disappeared behind 
the hills in the west, they left the shady 
grove and gathered upon the lawn, Be 
softly carpeted with grass of brightest 
green. After awhile Lizzie led them to a 
beautiful spot at some distance from ad 
house. Upon a grassy knoll a Summer- 
house had been built which commanded a 
view of the’ surrounding scenery; 1¢ was 
quite covered by the clinging vines which 
had crept to its very top. Several rustic 
seats were arranged here and there beneath 
the trees, and the scene was really a charm- 
ing one, and the children greatly enjoyed 
its coolness and beauty. Lizzie suddenly 
mounted the trunk of an old tree quite 


flours. 


covered with moss and ivy, and, in the 
spirit of childish mirth, began making a 
little speech. 

“QO,” said Jessie Mills, “would n’t she 
make.a splendid queen !” 

“ Splendid !” echoed half a dozen voices. 
“Let us crown her; come, we will gather 
the flowers,” and before Lizzie was fully 
aware of their intention busy little hands 
The 
dark-green leaves of which it was com- 
posed were relieved by the roses which 
were woven in here and there to give a 
pretty effect, and the whole contrasted well 
with the light curls over which it was 
placed. They agreed that the moss-cov- 
ered seat would answer for a throne, and 
Lizzie was accordingly invited to seat her- 
self upon it. A branch from a tree near 
by was procured and stripped of its leaves 
almost to the top; a few white lilies were 
twined among those that remained, and it 
was pronounced a very good substitute for 
a scepter. This was placed in her hand, 
and her little friends bowed themselves 
before her, hailing her as their queen, and 
assuring her that henceforth they were her 
most obedient and loving subjects. Very 
beautiful indeed did the queen appear, and 
very graciously she answered them, promis- 
ing to be to them a good and faithful queen 
always. 

“ But we don’t have queens in this coun- 
try,” said one; “we must consider we are 
in France.” 

“There are no queens in France either,” 
cried another, “there ’s only an empress.” 

“ Well, is not an empress ‘as good as a 
queen, and don’t she wear a crown ?” 

“Perhaps she does, but Lizzie is a 
queen, and we must live some place where 
they do have real queens,” was the reply. 

“Let her be queen of England,” said 
Jessie Mills. 

“No, no, say Scotland; that’s a splen- 
did country,” cried one of the party. 

“Why, Minnie,” said Lizzie, “the queen 
of England is queen of Scotland too.” 

“Of course she is, and Ireland in the 


were at work constructing a wreath. 
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bargain,” said Jessie, with a glance of in- 
telligence at Lizzie. 

“Nonsense, how could that be? She 
could'n’t be in three places at once.” 

“She don’t have to be there herself; 
she lives in England in a splendid castle, 
and does just as she pleases,” said Jessie. 

“J guess not quite, Jessie; she has to 
do as the people want her to, or they will 
put her in prison,” said Lizzie. 
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“Then I’m sure I would never want to 
be a queen,” said little Fannie Grey. 

«“O, but the queen of England is good, 
and they would not treat her badly, so I 
guess I will be Queen Victoria,” and Lizzie 
settled herself upon her impromptu throne 
with an air of mock dignity, and her sub- 
jects all gathered around her. 

In the midst of their new-found enjoy- 
ment John suddenly appeared to summon 
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them to supper. Upon being told to salute 
the queen he gravely approached and bowed 
low before her, saying, ‘Your Majesty,” 
upon which they all laughed heartily ; even 
the queen forgot her dignity and joined in 
the general mirth. They left their sport 
half-reluctantly and followed John to the 
Jawn, where a well-spread table had been 
arranged for them during their absence. 
Lizzie still wore her crown, and was con- 
ducted to the seat of honor at her father’s 
right hand, and was addressed by all as a 
queen. 

After enjoying the many good things 
with which the table was well supplied, the 
little party separated, for it was growing 
late. Friends called for those who lived 
farthest away, and by the time the last had 
disappeared it was already quite dark. 
Lizzie very carefully removed her flowery 
crown, and requested nurse to hang it up 
in her room as a memento of the pleasant 
scene it recalled. Her scepter was laid 
upon the table, and laughingly she ex- 
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claimed, “There, papa, that is all I have 
now of my birthday present.” 

“Excepting its pleasant memories, my 
dear, and the consciousness of having made 
others happy,” said her mother. 

“Yes, mamma, I did enjoy seeing them 
having such a delightful time, and I am so 
glad I invited so many.” 

“Confess now, little sister,” said John, 
“that the best part of it was being crowned 
a queen.” 

“ Well, that was nice, to be sure; but I 
didn’t know how to act just like a queen; 
besides, queens wear purple, royal purple, 
you know, and mine was white.” 

“Why, they are not always 
dressed in purple, they wear what they 
please, just as you do,” laughed John. 

“Do they? Well, then, it’s all right, 
and I am well satisfied with the choice I 
made, and will not soon forget what a 
delightful birthday present I?ve had this 
year, and how much we all enjoyed it 
together.” 


goosie, 
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Gy 37 I should send each young 


reader of the “Golden Hours” a 
little confidential letter containing 
a short and certain rule for re- 
membering every thing without the 
least trouble, I think there would be a great 
tossing up of hats and clapping of hands. 
No more review lessons ; no more reciting 
over and over that horrid rule in cube root 
and those stupid conjugations. Once mas- 
ter that geography lesson, that list of dates, 
or that choice poem and you might lock it 
up in your strong box of memory forever. 
But, alas! I don’t know any such rule, 
and never saw any body that did. There 
are persons, however, now and then, who 
seem born on purpose to show us what a 
wonderful thing a memory is which never 
lets any thing slip from it. I remember a 


lad who was famous for always having a 
fresh anecdote ready to illustrate every 
subject. 

“ How is it, John,” he was asked, “that, 
no matter what we may be talking about, 
you are always ready with a new story ?” 

“O, that’s easy enough. I can’t help 
it; I can’t forget any thing I ever heard,” 

There was, in the last century, a little 
French boy, named Caudiac de Montcalm, 
who had such an amazing faculty for learn- 
ing every thing that he attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars all over Europe. Many 
of them came to see the young prodigy, 
who, although only five years old, could 
read Latin, Greek, and French with ease, 
besides knowing a good deal about history, 
geography, mathematics, and other things. 
His father, seeing that his mind was grow- 
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ing faster than his body, hid his books and 
refused to instruct him; but it was impos- 
sible to check that eager little soul that 
went about questioning every body and 
remembering every thing that was told it. 

On one occasion, when many guests 
were present, he modestly asked each the 
place of his birth. Then he got a piece 
of chalk and sketched accurate map 
of France on the floor, putting a dot for 
every man’s native town, and describing its 
situation, distance, rivers, notable men, 
battle scenes, etc., to the astonishment of 
all present. 

Some of the old historians say that Cyrus 
the Younger could call every soldier in his 
army by name; but among all the marvel- 
ous stories about him one hardly knows 
what to believe. Themistocles, it is said, 
could call by name each of the twenty 
thousand citizens of Athens. Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, who ruled twenty-two 
provinces, could address the natives of 
each in their own tongue—truly a princely 
accomplishment. 

Quintus Hortensius, a great Roman orator, 
once won a singular wager by help of his 
wonderful memory. He spent a day in an 
auction room, carefully noticing every thing 
that took place, and at night repeated in 
exact order the names of all articles sold, 
with their prices and purchasers. The 
clerk followed him with his written memo- 
randum, and found him correct in every 
instance. 

There have been people who could re- 
peat correctly page after page of any odd 
jumble that any one chose to recite to 
them; ignorant plowboys, too, who could 
roll off stately periods of Latin and Greek, 
without understanding one word—a very 
useless accomplishment one would think. 

It is very pleasant and wonderful to 
know that there have been persons who, 
were the Bible, by some dreadful accident, 
lost to the world, could repeat it from begin- 
ning to end. 

Some of the feats of memory performed 
by mathematicians are very curious. Young 
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boys without the least training have been 
found who could multiply together num- 
bers containing three and even six figures, 
holding all the separate products in the 
mind until ready for the final addition. 

Jedediah Buxton, an English peasant, 
who could neither read nor write, was of 
this sort. When asked to make an in- 
tricate calculation he would sit down, take 
off his old brown hat, lean on his crooked 
stick, and go to work. No educated man 
could follow his queer process of thought, 
but in some way, known only to himself, 
he would always bring out the right result, 
although to do so he was obliged to hold 
long columns of figures in his mind for 
hours. I don’t know that he was greatly 
to be envied, for, when rambling in the 
field, instead of listening to singing birds 
and noticing the beautiful things about him, 
he would be calculating the number of 
seconds since he left home, or the number 
of square inches in some plot of ground. 
Being taken to Drury Lane Theater to see 
the marvelous acting of David Garrick in 
Richard III, he devoted his whole atten- 
tion to counting the words spoken by the 
great tragedian. Don’t you think he had 
a laborious time of it? 

Perhaps the most singular master of the 
art of remembering was Magliabechi, libra- 
rian to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. He 
was born about the year 1634, and spent 
his whole life in the city of Florence. 
Only twice did he venture beyond its walls, 
and then he went but a few miles beyond 
the suburbs. He was nicknamed the “ glut- 
ton of literature,” because he devoured 
such an enormous quantity of books and 
cared for nothing else. The library, in 
which he spent his whole life, consisted 
of three rooms below and three in the 
second story, which were lined on every 
side to the ceiling with shelves of books. 
All the floors were carpeted with rows and 
stacks of books, little passages being left 
here and there through which one could 
edge his way by stepping sideways. The 
stair-ways and halls were equally crammed 
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with books, and even the old savant’s bed 
was piled with them. 
mattress of them o 
would induce him to sleep away from his 
beloved library, and a book would not be 
worse for a pillow than a stone. 
his dim, musty rooms, he ate, drank, slept, 
and read away a life of eighty years in 
perfect content and even happiness. 

His desk was his pantry too, and here he 
kept a few eggs, a piece of bread, and some 


Probably he made a 


’ nights, for nothing 


There, in 


| Appenines, was often 


Winter winds that swept down from the 
with be- 
To remedy this incon- 
venience he used, in some clumsy way, to 


troubled 
numbed hands. 
fasten a little stove filled with coals to his 
over which he could warm them. 
Often the fire would rattle out and singe 


arms, 


his clothes and fingers, and the wonder is 


small bits of silver with which to buy his | 


simple fare; but as he generally forgot to 
close the drawer, mischievous or thievish 
people ‘often contrived to slip its contents 
into their pockets, so that when he came to 
look for his dinner he found his “ cupboard 
bare.” But, I dare say, he scarcely noticed 
it, for, having his eyes generally fixed on 
some old folio while his hand carried the 
food to his mouth, a few hard-boiled eggs, 
more or less, were of little account. 

The Florentines vaunted themselves on 
the great learning of Magliabechi, and 
reckoned him among the lions of their 
famous city. And yet no lazzarone on the 
street dressed more meanly than he. An 
old black doublet or loose coat, large, long 
breeches, a dilapidated overcoat, much 
patched, a “ shocking bad_ hat,” which 
nobody would have taken for a hat if it 
had not been perched on his head, a sort 
of bandana twisted loosely round his neck 
uffy, a shirt peeping out at 
not over clean, since it 
nor sloughed off till it 
t—such was the dress 
of the world-renowned librarian of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. No wonder that 
people turned to stare at the grotesque 
figure absently wandering its way toward 
the stall of some book or manuscript vend- 
er. But no good Florentine laughed at 
him, however snuffy and untidy, because 
he was supposed to know more than the 
“seyen wise men of Greece” all together. 

Magliabechi, creeping around among his 
dim, moldy rooms in which no cheerful fire 
was ever lighted, chilled, too, by sharp 


and always sn 
his ragged elbows, 
was never washed, 
was literally worn ou 


that he did not some day make a big bon- 


fire of himself and the duke’s books to- 
gether. 
The only living thing to which this 


strange, lonely man became attached was 
spiders. He never disturbed them when 
they spread their filmy counterpanes over 
his cherished books, and somehow his with- 
ered heart got tangled up in their silken 


meshes. He never allowed any body to 
meddle with them, and if any heedless 
visitor came stumbling down the narrow 


between his books 
voice was quite apt to arrest him, some- 
thing like this: ‘Take care there! Look 
out, signore, don’t you see you are tread- 
ing on my spiders ?” 

Now, having told you about the habits 
and dress of this singular man, we come to 
what alone is worth remembering about 
him—his wonderful powers of memory. 
It was this that redeemed him from the 
contempt of sensible people. He knew the 
title and general appearance of every book 
in the library and the exact spot where it 
stood or lay, so that he could almost put 
his hand on it in the dark. If a scholar 
came in desiring information on any par- 
ticular subject the old man, who was very 
affable and obliging, would dart round 
from one heap to another and pounce in- 
stantly on the very books wanted, and 
when he said, “That is all, signore,” you 
might be sure there was not another trea- 
tise on that subject among all those stately 
alcoves. Truly an invaluable librarian, and 
we wish his mantle might have descended 
on many others. 

Once the Grand Duke sent to ask whether 
a certain rare book could anywhere be 
procured. 


lanes a sharp, impatient 


The Story of a Cross. . 


“No, sir,” promptly responded the savant, 
“it is impossible ; your Highness’s treas- 
ury would not buy it for you, for there is 
but one in the world, that is in the Grand 
Seignior’s library at Constantinople, and is 
the seventh book on 
the right-hand side as you go in.” 

He could name all the rare books in all 
the great libraries of the world, and proba- 
bly could have put his hand on them much 
more readily than their own librarians, for 
he kept and constantly studied the arrange- 
ment of their catalogues. 

But Magliabechi was not a mere title- 
monger. He knew the contents as well as 
the faces of his ponderous volumes, for he 
never forgot any thing which he had once 
read. To test this, a gentleman once laid 
a trap for him. He lent him the manu- 
script of a work he was about to print, and 
some time after it had been read and re- 
turned he went to him with a dolorous tale 
of how his only copy of it had been lost, 
so that his great labor was rendered use- 
less. “My dear librarian,” he said, coax- 
ingly, “you have a most astonishing mem- 
ory. Won’t you do me the great favor of 
trying to recall as:much of my manuscript 
as you possibly can? And do write it 
down, that I may not be under the neces- 
sity of composing my work altogether 
anew.” The old gentleman good-naturedly 
promised to do so, and when the author 
called again there was his book copied out 
so literally that on comparing it with the 
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original there was not a word or a punc- 
tuation mark changed. 

Notwithstanding the immense erudition 
of our snufty librarian, it does not seem 
that he attempted to add any thing to the 
wisdom of the ages. Indeed, only one 
sentence of his composition has come down 
to us, and this is it: “It is not sufficient to 
become learned to have read much, if we 
read without reflection.” Truly a good 
thought; but what, we might ask in our 
turn, is to be said if, like Magliabechi, we 
put neither reading nor reflection to any 
practical use? It is like hoarding wealth 
and starving ourselves for want of it. 

Almost all great thinkers and scholars 
have had accurate and tenacious memories. 
By long and severe drill they have trained 
them to hold fast whatever was worth hold- 
ing; but I do not know that the marvelous, 
spontaneous memories which we have de- 
scribed have ever been of much benefit to 
the world. They have generally wasted 
themselves on useless feats, like counting 
words and reciting endless catalogues of 
names, instead of adding to the real wealth 
of thought. 

We might entertain you much longer 
with the feats of great memorizers, but we 
should n’t wonder if there were girls and 
boys reading this article who, by a brave 
and sturdy use of lesser talent, should 
come to know more that jis really valuable 
to themselves and others than all these 


marvelous people. 


THE STORY OF A CROSS. 


Far away in the climes just over the sea, 
In the land of beautiful Spain, 

Where are tinted skies with their lovely hues 
And fields of rustling grain, ' 

With the golden wealth that Summer brings 
Out from her golden store, 

And the happy birds in their leafy homes 
Their sweet notes warble o’er, 


There ’s an acre of ground sown o’er with 
graves, ; 
Far down ’mong the Spanish hills, 
Where is heard but the sound of the wind’s low 
voice, ; ; 
Or the songs of the whip-poor-wills. 
In a quiet nook ’mong these wards of the dead, 
On the banks of a murmuring stream, 
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Stands a cross as white as an angel’s wing, 
And as pure as an angel’s dream, 


There it stands through all the rifts of change, 
Through Summer’s sun and rain, 
. And its face, like a nun’s, is clear and white, 
Untouched by blot or stain. 
On the snow of the marble is writ 
These words of faith and love: 
“JT believe in God, I trust in God, 
I love the good God above.” 


And the stranger as he passes by 
Oft wonders at this cross, 
As it stands in its stainless beauty 
Amid the grass and moss, 
Should he turn to a cottage that stands near by, 
Where a poor widow dwells alone, 
She would tell him a sorrowful story, 
With many a sob and moan ; 


She would tell of her “ poor wee lammie,” 
The only human flower 

That had blossomed in that lowly cot 
To cheer the lonely hour. 

But this flower had sadly been blighted— 
Ah, bitterly did she mourn— 

For his reason was clouded and darkened 
And his life of brightness shorn. 


“J will take him,” she said in her sorrow, 
“To the monks, who are holy men, 

And, it may be, they “Il teach him something 
Of all the wisdom they ken.” 

But the night of his reason was starless, 
Save one that would dimly shine, 

And ’t was better, far better, more priceless, 
Than gems from an Orient mine. 


But a few short words they could teach him, 
These words of faith and love: 

“I believe in God, I trust in God, 
I love the good God above.” 

And oft ’neath the starlight his vigils he *d keep, 
Repeating with body so sore 

Those words that illumined his darkness, 
Whispering them o’er and o’er, 


Till he dropped to sleep ere one rosy morn 
Had drawn her curtain aside, ¢ 

While the fresh tinted masses of sky clouds 
Kissed softly the night when he died. 

Ere the matin bells stirred the fragrant air 
This poor human waif they found, 

With the light dashed out from his soulless eyes 
As he lay on the cold, bare ground, 


And his fingers lay on the written words 
Which, living, he loved so well, 
As though, when he dropped to his dreamless 
sleep, 
*T was all that he had to tell 
To the friends who would mourn when they 
found him dead, . 
Those words of faith and love: 
“T believe in God, I trust in God, 
I love the good God above.” 


Then they laid him down in a grassy bed, 
For aye to sleep and rest, 


And the monks they prayed at his feet and head, 


And the wind sighed o’er his breast, 

A funeral dirge, both wild and strange, 
And a wail ran through it all, 

Like a sorrowful strain from an angel’s harp, 
Or a loved one’s dying call. 


And they placed o’er his head a snowy cross, 
Which bore these words of love: 

“T believe in God, I trust in God, 
I love the good God above.” 

And the cross to-day, with its wreath of words, 
Stands pure as the falling snow, 

And the precious wreath to his mother’s heart 
Breathes joy through all its woe. 


There the poor, frail body moldering lies, 
The spirit flung aside, 

Where the moon flings down her silvery beams, 
And the stars at eventide, 

There grew from the heart of the idiot boy, 
Within that mound of earth, 

A lily as pure as an angel’s robe, 
Or a holy thought at birth, 


And the monks they looked with mute surprise 
To see it growing there, 
For there was not its peer in all the land, 
So lovely and so fair. 
And they said ’t was a heavenly token 
Of the poor boy’s faith and love ; 
Though he loved with his mind benighted, 
*~ was blooming, they said, above. 


Though our lives may run in channels of rock 
Far down in the dark of earth, 

And of flowers, and music, and brightness, 
And joy there seems a dearth, 

Yet should our Father in heaven but grant us 
One ray from his sun of love, 

*T will brighten our paths as a sunbeam, 
And lead us to joys above. 
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Dye" HAD the opportunity for several 
“j | days during this Summer to sit, 
el morning and evening, on a vine- 
(3 clad porch and watch a family of 

te humming-birds, to find 
their breakfasts and suppers at the bottom 
of the honeysuckles which grew on the 
vine. They presented a subject of great 
interest to me, and I at once thought it 
would be worth while to study these beau- 
tiful little creatures, and talk about them to 
our young readers. Most of you, perhaps, 
have seen them, and yet probably have 
done little more than simply to admire 
their beauty, without stopping to think of 
the many other wonderful things about 
these remarkable little birds. There were 
several things that greatly interested me— 
their beauty, their wonderful flight, their 
manner of taking their food, their great 
variety, and their curious nests. Let us 
Study them in these particulars. 

Every body has admired the beauty of 
these diminutive little creatures. They are 
the smallest of birds, and yet in some of 
their varieties can vie with all other birds 
in the beauty and richness of their plum- 
age. They are really fairy-like in their 
exquisite movements, and from their brill- 
iant colors they have “been called “the 
jewels of ornithology.” I think I shall 
give you here the beautiful poem written 
about them by Mary Howitt: 


coming 


“The humming-bird ! the humming-bird f 
So fairy-like and bright ; 
It lives among the sunny flowers, 
A creature of delight. 


In the radiant islands of the East, 
Where fragrant spices grow, 

A thousand, thousand humming-birds 
Are glancing to and fro. 


Like living fires they flit about, 
Scarce larger than a bee, 

Among the dusk palmetto leaves, 
And through the fan-palm tree. 


And in the wild and verdant woods, 
Where stately moras tower, 


Where hangs from branching tree to tree 
The scarlet passion-flower ; 


Where, on the mighty river banks, 
La Plate or Amazon, 

The cayman, like a forest-tree, 
Lies basking in the sun; 


There builds her nest, the humming-bird, 
Within the ancient wood, 

Her nest of silky cotton down, 
And rears her tiny brood. 


She hangs it to a slender twig, 
Where waves it light and free, 

As the campanero tolls his song, 
And rocks the mighty tree. 


All crimson is her shining breast, 
Like to the red, red rose ; 

Her wing the changeful green and blue 
That the neck of the peacock shows. 


Thou happy, happy humming-bird ! 
No Winter round thee lowers, 

Thou never saw’st a leafless tree, 
Nor land without sweet flowers. 


A reign of Summer joyfulness 
‘To thee for life is given ; 

Thy food, the honey in the flower, 
Thy drink, the dew from heaven. 


How glad the heart of Eve would be, 
In Eden’s glorious bowers, 

When she saw the first, first humming-bird 
Among the spicy flowers ! 


Among the rainbow butterflies, 
Before the rainbow shone, 

One moment glancing in her sight, 
Another moment gone. 


Thou little shining creature, 
God saved thee from the flood, 

With eagle of the mountain land, 
And tiger of the wood. 


Who cared to save the elephant, 
He also cared for thee, 

And gave those broad lands for thy home, 
Where grows the cedar tree.”’ 


Buffon, a great French naturalist, be- 
comes quite enthusiastic in his description 
of this little bird. ‘Of all animated be- 
ings,” says he, “the humming-bird is the 
most elegant in form and most splendid in 
coloring. Precious stones and metals arti- 
ficially polished can never be compared to 
this jewel of nature, which has placed it in 
the order of birds at the bottom in the 
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seale of magnitude, while she has profusely 
bestowed on this little creature all the gifts 
which are only shared among others—nim- 
bleness, rapidity, sprightliness, grace, and 
rich decoration. 
the topaz, sparkle in its plumage, which is 
never soiled by the dust of the ground, for 
its whole life being aerial, it rarely lights 
on the turf. It dwells in the air, and, flit- 
ting from flower to flower, it seems to be 
itself a flower in freshness and splendor ; 
it feeds on their nectar and resides in 
climates where they glow in perpetual suc- 
cession, for the few which migrate out of 
the tropics during the Summer make but a 
transitory stay in the temperate zones.” 
Audubon, our own great American natural- 
ist, compares it to the glittering fragment 
of a rainbow. The American Indians give 
it a name signifying a sunbeam, and fre- 
quently wear it in ‘their ears as a pendant. 

The flight of this little creature is as won- 
derful as the beauty of its plumage. On 
seeing a humming-bird the first exclamation 
is, “What a beautiful creature 7 «But 
what large wings it has 1” usually follows. 
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Such, indeed, is the case, and in most in- 
stances the size of the wings and strength 
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of the quills seem to be entirely out of 
proportion to the size of the little creat- 
ure. But this is to give them their 
wonderful power of flight. In the whole 
arrangement of these wings we see the 
wisdom and benevolence of the great 
Creator, every thing being adapted to 
swiftness of motion. The wings are, 
therefore, very light and slender, though 
they are proportionately so large; and 
then again the quills and feathers are 
so arranged that the air when struck 
“by the wings does not any part of it 
pass through the wing, thus giving 


! ater resist: > s : 
greater resistance, and from the very rapid 


motion of the wing producing that hum- 
ming sound which is heard while they are 
suspended in the air, and from which their 
name is derived. All this is necessary to 
enable them to poise themselves in the air 
while they are taking their food. And 
then, too, most of the humming-birds are 
migratory, and take long flights. Buffon 
beautifully says: ‘* They follow the course 
of the sun, advancing or retiring with him, 
and, flying on the wings of the zephyrs, 
wanton in eternal Spring.” They are prop- 
erly tropical birds, but are often seen far 
up in the temperate zones, and they have 
even been seen far down toward the lower 
end of South America, and sometimes are 
found battling successfully with a gale of 
wind, or even with a snow-storm or hurri- 
cane. , 

Much of the beauty of these fairy birds 
is brought out while thus on the wing. 
Mr. Wilson, a great naturalist, has written 
a beautiful poem on the flight of the hum- 
ming-bird. I give you a few lines of it: 


«When the morning dawns, and the blest sun again 
Lifts his red glories from the eastern main, 
Then through our woodbines, wet with glittering dews, 
he flower-fed humming-bird his round pursues ; 
Sips, with inserted tube, the honey’d blooms, 
And chirps his gratitude as round he roams; 
While richest roses, though in crimson drest, 
Shrink from the splendor of his gorgeous breast. 
What heavenly tints in mingling radiance fly ! 
Each rapid movement gives a different dye; 

Like scales of burnished gold they dazzling show, 
Now sink to shade—now like a furnace glow.” 


This power of sustaining a 
vigorous and 
flight prepares them for their 
peculiar way of taking their 
food, which is another matter 
of great interest in these little 
birds. Their food derived 
from the sweet nectar of flow- 
ers or from insects, which must 
be either taken during a rapid 
flight, or withdrawn from the 
deep tube or cup-shaped _re- 
cesses of the blossoms which 
. grow and hang in every direc- 
tion, and which it would be 
impossible to reach except by 
poising themselves on the wing 
above or under them. 

The taking of its food has 
been most beautifully described 
by Audubon. ‘“ No sooner, in- 
deed, has the returning sun 
again introduced the vernal season, and 
caused millions of plants to expand their 
leaves and blossoms to his genial beams, 
than the little humming-bird is seen ad- 
vancing on fairy wings, carefully visiting 
every opening flower-cup, and, like a curi- 
ous florist, removing from each the injuri- 
ous insects that would otherwise erelong 
cause their beautiful petals to droop and 
decay. Poised in the air, it is observed 
peeping cautiously and with sparkling eye 
into their inmost recesses, while the ethe- 
real motion of its pinions, so rapid and so 
light, appears to fan and cool the flower 
without injuring its delicate texture, and 
produces a delightful murmuring sound, 
well adapted to lulling the insects to repose. 
Its long, delicate bill now enters the cup 
of the flower, and the long, double-tubed 
tongue, covered with a glutinous saliva, 
touches each insect in succession and 
draws it from its lurking-place to be in- 
stantly swallowed. All this is done in a 
moment, and the bird as it leaves the flower 
sips so small a portion of its liquid honey - 
that the theft, we might suppose, is looked 
upon with a grateful feeling by the flower, 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD FEEDING. 


which is thus relieved from the attacks of 


its destroyers. The prairies, the fields, 
the orchards, and the gardens, nay, the 
deepest shades of the forest, are all visited 
in their turn, and every-where the little 
bird meets with pleasure and food. It 
moves from one flower to another like a 
gleam of light, upward, downward, to the 
right, and to the left.” 

While the bird is thus poised, taking his 
food from the flower, he holds himself in 
the air by the amazing rapidity of his 
wings, which often move with such velocity 
that they become “ invisible, or like a mist.” 

According to Bullock, they will remain 
suspended in a space so small that they 
have scarcely room to move their wings, 
and the humming noise which they produce 
proceeds entirely from the prodigious veloc- 
ity with which they vibrate those tiny 
organs, by means of which they will remain 
in the air almost motionless for hours 
together. An old writer, Firmin, a physi- 
cian of Surinam, compares this action to 
that of the bee-like flies, which, in still and 
sultry weather, we often see hovering in 
the vicinity of still waters. They do not 
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alight on the ground, but easily settle on 
twigs and branches, where they move side- 
ways in prettily measured steps, frequently 
opening and closing their wings, pluming, 
shaking, and arranging the whole of their 
apparel with neatness and activity. They 
are particularly fond of spreading one wing 
at a time, and passing each of their quill- 
feathers through the bill in its whole length, 
when, if the sun is shining, the wing thus 
plumed is rendered extremely transparent 
and light. 

But in order to feed in this wonderful 
way it was necessary that God should give 
to these little birds another peculiar ar- 
rangement. When you look on the hum- 
ming-bird you see that his great long bill 
seems to be as much out of proportion to 
his diminutive size as are his long wings. 
I give you here pictures of the heads of 
several species of them that you may see 
how the bill is arranged for reaching far 
down into the tubes of the flowers. They 
prefer to sip their honey-food out of those 
long, tubular flowers, such as the woodbine 
and honeysuckle, and their long bill is just 
suited to this purpose. On some of them 
the bills are also toothed, and in one vari- 
ety the bill is saw-like with the teeth turned 
backward. The tongue also is peculiar ; 
it is very long, retractile, and capable of 
being. darted out with great rapidity and 
considerable force. It is composed of two 
muscular tubes joined together side by 
side for the greater part of their length. 
Toward the tip it widens or swells out 
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lin a spoon-like point on the upper suf 
face. 


THI HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. 


The humming-bird’s nest is also sing’- 
lar; they are nearly all pensile or hangirg, 
some of them suspended on the surface of 
a leaf, others hanging from a branch, or 
fastened to the side of a rock. The ac- 
companying picture shows the nest of the 
Little Hermit, a very common variety. The 
nest is composed of the silky fibers of 
plants, the cotton-like 
down that covers some 
seeds, feathers, and 
woolly fibers, all wov- 

together with spi- 
ders’ web, by means 
of which the nest is 
attached to the leaf 
at the end of which it 
swings. Some of the 
nests are deep and 
cup-shaped, and have 
a long appendage or 
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tail, making the whole nest resemble a 
tunnel. 
two very small white 
than a good-sized pea. 

During the breeding season they become 
very jealous of intruders, and exhibit great 
boldness in defense of their young. When 
any one approaches their nest they will 
dart around with a humming noise, fre- 
quently passing within a few inches of the 
intruder’s head. A’ small 
the Mexican Star is described as exhibiting 
great intrepidity while under the influence 
of anger. It will attack the eyes of the 
Jarger birds, striking at them with its sharp, 
needle-like bill; and when invaded by one 
of its own kind during the breeding season 
their mutual wrath vents itself, their throats 
swell, their crests, tails, and wings expand, 
and they fight in the air till one or the 
other falls exhausted to the ground. 


In these little nests they deposit 


eggs, not much larger 


es" 


species called 


| 
| 
| 
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We conclude this sketch of these beauti- 
ful little birds with the pious question of 
the distinguished naturalist, our own Au- 
dubon: “Where is the person who, on 
seeing one of these lovely little creatures 
moving on humming winglets through the 
air, suspended as if by magic in it, flitting 
from one flower to another, with motions 
as graceful as they are light and airy, pur- 
suing its course over our extensive conti- 
nent, and yielding new delights wherever it 
is seen—where is the person, I ask of you, 
kind reader, who, on observing this glitter- 
ing fragment of the rainbow, would not 
pause, admire, and instantly turn his mind 
with reverence to the Almighty Creator, 
the wonders of whose hand we at every 
step discover, and of whose sublime con- 
ceptions we every-where observe the mani- 
festations in his admirable system of crea- 


tion ?” 


————o0%-——- 


“FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.” 


' shade of a little Sibley tent, that 
hot afternoon. On his head was 
an old hat, with broad, slouching 
brim, which, caught up in front, 
and fastened to the high crown by a big, 
shining brass star, revealed a face round 
and black, and good-humored. The coarse 
shirt, unbuttoned at the throat and turned 
back, displayed a broad chest, like iron, so 
black and strong. Not to be impeded in 
his work by shirt sleeves, he had ruthlessly 
eliminated those fashionable superfluities at 
the armhole, and not a shred of them re- 


mained to hide the sturdy, yet graceful, play | 


of an arm boasting a perfect muscular de- 
velopment. Ever since coming to camp, he 
had persisted in going with one foot unclad 
and the other thrust into the ankle of an old 
boot some sizes too small for him. This 
gave hima peculiar, shuffling, dot-and-go-one 


gait that, together with his other oddities, 
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was the signal for a mirthful shout, when- 
ever his peregrinations around camp brought 
him near a group of the careless, jolly crew 
that lay stretched out on the hard ground in 
the shade of the tents, or lounged in hot, 
uncomfortable fashion in the close, steamy 
bunks. 

But, of late, Fate’s eccentric errands 
about camp had ceased in a measure, and 
he was now generally to be found just back. 
of the captain’s tent, perched upon a bar- 
rel, regarding fixedly the torn and dog-eared 
pages of a dirty old primer. Still-more re- 
cently, as he advanced in knowledge, he 
had conceived the idea of adding to his. ac- 
complishments by learning to write. So, 
one day, hammering out quite flat a battered 
piece of stove pipe, he polished it with his 
boot brush until it shone again. Then cov- 
ering the black and shining surface with 
chalk scrawls of every size and shape, he 
carried it triumphantly to the captain. 
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“Cap’n, look at dese yer marks. I done 
made ’em myself. Be dey pot-hooks ?” 

The good-natured captain laughed, praised 
Fate’s ambition, encouraged him to perse- 
vere, and then placed upon the impromptu 
slate a beautiful array of those elementary 
characters denominated “ pot-hooks,” after 
which Fate’s heart had gone out. 

Never was child better pleased with rich- 
est gift than Fate with his copy. He 
took it with an exclamation of delight, and, 
fixing his gaze intently upon it, started 
straightway for his barrel. But, in his ab- 
straction, he caught the toe of his old boot 
in the “shuck mat” that lay in the door of 
the tent, and down he went, flat upon his 
face, with the beloved copy under him. 
Great was his grief. The hard gravel had 
rubbed the skin off Fate’s nose, and Fate’s 
shirt had rubbed the copy off the slate. 
However, there was nothing to do for it but 
to repair damages as well as possible. So, 
holding the injured feature with one hand, 
and the unfortunate copy with the other, 
Fate went ruefully back to the captain. 
That good Samaritan had wine and oil for 
his wounds, and, with a plaster upon his 
nose, and a new copy upon his stove pipe, 
Fate went back to his barrel, comforted in 
spirit. Having taken the first step in the 
difficult work of learning to write, the poor 
fellow went toiling slowly upward, conquer- 
ing gradually the various obstacles in his 
way, until, one day, to the amusement, as 
well as astonishment, of the whole camp, 
Fate’s first literary production made its ap- 
pearance. It was written on the old stove 
pipe, and, propped up on the top of the 
barrel, it confronted all and sundry with this 
warning: 

“DiS Ver Is FatEs STuddyHo. 
“DoNT nuBBoDDy MeDDuL.” 
And nobody did meddle. Every body 
laughed, though. Even stout, cross old 
Colonel Stockton “smiled out loud” as he 
passed the funny “studio,” and marked its 
adornments. The old barrel was neatly 
covered with a spread, fabricated from the 
remnants of several old shirts. Nicely ar- 
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ranged thereon were Fate’s few posses- 
sions—a new copy-book, the ancient primer, 
a battered-looking lead inkstand, which he 
had made by melting old bullets into a 
mold, and a stubbed pen. Above all, there 
was the bit of stove pipe, with its words of 
warning. 

It is here we find Fate, laboring with 
painful assiduity at his copy-book, spread 
open on his knee. His arduous task is 
bringing out copious streams of perspira- 
tion, that pour down his face and bosom, 
and drip from his nose upon the pages of 
his copy-book. His heavy, unskilled fin- 
gers bear down on the pen with a force 
that threatens to send it, despite its blunt- 
ness, clear through to the other side of the 
book. He sits, with his mouth screwed up, 
squinting at his work with one eye, and 
interspersing running comments between 
each word of the copy. 

«¢ A?—well dat’s easy nuff, sure: ‘oe 2a 
on’y tolable, ef you a this vee eh : 
‘child’—how dis pen do scratch and splut- 
ter, jes’ like old Mammy Davis’s hen for 
all de world ; ‘will not’”—Fate’s pen goes 
into the ink with an immense splash ; 
“¢make sport’—humph ! sport, indesdt 
any thing but sport dis hot day; ‘of an- 
other ’—dere ! dat’s all I’se gwine to write 
sich a afternoon as dis. Bless me! dey 
must be havin’ a regular burnfire overhead. 
Dem folks what manage dat big furnace up 
dar done het it seven times hotter’n com- 
mon.” And Fate straightens up and fans 
himself vigorously, and momentarily arrests 
another perspiratory shower with his ban- 
dana. In an adjoining tent lay Ned Hop- 
kins, with his pipe in his mouth, and his 
heels in the air—a good-humored fellow 
but a lazy one, and a dirty one, whose ie 
erary knowledge was even less than poor 
Fate’s. He spied Fate’s cessation from 
labor, and sang out: 

“ Hullo, there, P’fessor! when you going 
to print your book ?” 

“When you’se ready to read it,” an- 
swered Fate, sharply. 

Ned laughed, and said: “Well, while 


“ Fatthful unto Death.” 


we ’re both getling ready, suppose you 

quote something for our encouragement.” 
Fate obediently opened his copy-book. 

“A good child,” said he, reading slowly 


the copy he had just written, “will not | 


’ 


make sport of another.’ 


“That’s good,” said Ned. “ Now, since 


you’ve took to preaching, give us a text, | 


parson.” 

“Would you choose one for yourself in 
partic’lar, or one for every body in gin’ral ?” 
asked Fate, with an air of contemplation. 

“O, for myself, of course.” 

“Cleanliness is nex’ to godliness,” said 
Fate, vetting down off his barrel, and slowly 
edging off; ‘an’ I would *spectfully recom- 
mend dat ar tex’ to your practical consider- 
ation, as de chaplin say.” 

A shout from the men told that the shot 
had gone home; for Hopkins was notori- 
ously dirty. There was no telling the num- 
ber of times he had been reproved by his 
officers for his lack of personal cleanliness, 
the reprimands being not unfrequently en- 
forced by allowing him to pass a solitary 
season in the guard-house. He sprang 
from his bunk to wreak vengeance on the 
mischievous fellow ; but, in his haste, landed 
plump in a camp-kettle full of water, which 
some one had just put down. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Fate, sticking his 
woolly head around a corner, behind which 
he had fled for refuge ; “ha, ha! I’se just 
de-lighted. Wanted ye to take my sarmon 
to heart, but ’fess I never ’spected to see ye 
make sich a quick application of it. It’s 
werry encouragin’ to a body,” and vanished 
into the captain’s tent. 

Captain Syfert had been an amused eye- 
witness of the scene. ‘Why, Fate,” he 
asked, “ where did you get your text rd 

“JT hearn mammy say it when she used 
to scrub me of a Sunday mornin’. She 
cuffed my ears, and washed so much soap 
into my mouf and eyes, whenever she said 
dat tex’, dat it sorter got beat intome. But 
I would n’t ’a said it to dat fellow, on’y he’s 
allers a flingin’ out at me.” 
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good,” said the captain. ‘ How do you get 
on with your studies, Fate ?” 

“Pretty well, thank ’ee. 
dat old primer long ago.” 

“Have you nothing else to read ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Here’s a Testament. If you can read 
a verse in that, you may have it for your 
own. Sit down on this box and try.” 

Poor Fate took the litle book reverently 
in his awkward hands, and, eager to do his 
best, and trembling lest he should fall short 
of the prize, sat down to his work. 

“Whar shall I read, cap’n ?” 

“Anywhere. It’s not hard,” said the 
kind officer encouragingly. 

So Fate opened the book, and, resting 
his big, clumsy finger down on the first 
verse he came to, read, in a slow and mo- 
notonous way: ‘“ Fear—none—of those— 
things—which thou—shalt suffer.” It was 
all Greek to him so far. He toiled slowly 
on, keeping his place with his finger, until 
he came at last to the words, “ Be—thou— 
faitliful.? He looked up delightedly : 

“Why, dat’s my name. Dey on’y calls 
me Fate for short. My name’s Faithful. 
What’s de good Book gwine to say ’bout 
poor Fate?” 

He read on: “ Be—thou—faithful—unto 
death—and I will—give—thee a—crown 
of—life.” 

He could not quite comprehend. He 
read it again, and looked up wistfully into 
the captain’s kind face. 

“What do it mean ?” 

“Fate,” said the officer, “the other day I 
wanted you to go down to the cross-roads 
for me. Do you remember what you said 
when I told you it was a dangerous road ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy readily; “1 
say, ef dere was guns all along dat road, 
and folks waitin’ to shoot ’em off at me, 1’d 
go ef you wanted me to. Not ’coz I’m 
‘feard of you, but ’coz I loves you.” 

Captain Syfert’s eyes were not quite clear, 
and his voice was not quite steady, as he 


Done finished 


answered: 


“Never mind, perhaps it may do him]  ‘“ Well, Fate, that is just the way we are 
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to feel toward the Lord. 
we will be ready to give up sin; to give up 
our own wills; to give up even life itself 
for his sake. 
unto death. 
that comes after we have served 
time as good soldiers in the Lord’s service, 
and have been called home by him to our 
rest.” 

“Dat ’s in heaven, I s’pose,” said Fate 
softly. 

“Yes, in heaven. Keep your Testament, 
Fate. Your marching orders are init. Put 
yourself under the Lord’s care, as one of 
his soldiers, and find out from your Bible 
how to be faithful.” 


The words had a singular fascination for 
He read them 


As for the crown of life, Fate, 
out our 


the poor, ignorant fellow. 
over again, as if they constituted the whole 
of the book, and then got up and went out, 
hugging his Testament close to him, and 
saying softly to himself, over and over 
again, I know not how many times, “ Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life.” 

Half an hour after, Fate crept quietly down 
among the willows that fringed the bank of 
the little stream. There, where the din and 
bustle of the camp fell faintly on his ears, 
and he seemed, in his ignorance, poor fellow, 
so much nearer to God, because 50 much 
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That is the way to be faithful | 
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If we love him, 


farther away from men, Fate said his first 
prayer. 

“QO, Lord, I never has spoke to you be- 
fore. I got away from up yonder ’coz I 
thought you could hear me better’n whar 
dey ’s so many talkin to onst. ’Pears like 
I never knowed before what a keerless, 
wicked feller I’se been. I’se mighty sorry. 
I'd like to be different ef you'll on’y show 
me how, and help me. I’se done made up 
my mind to sarve you as long as I live. I 
ben readin’ in dis yer book ’bout them 
what ’s faithful unto death. That’s what I 
want to be; but I’m ’feard I can’t make it 
out “thout you stand by me. I a’n’t any 
ways consarned about the crown. I knows 
that Il come when my work’s done. But 
jest please help me to be faithful to you, 
and nex’ to you, to my cap’n.” 

That was poor Fate’s prayer. Two tears 
that rolled down his dusky face, and fell 
into the water, testified to his sincerity. He 
rose from his knees, and walked slowly 
back to camp, thinking deeply. He had no 
saucy answer ready any more that day, for 
the jesting fellows who loved to tease him. 
He finished up his ordinary duties very 
silently, but very faithfully. The captain’s 
boots never shone brighter; his clothes 
were never more nicely brushed; his tent 


never in better order, [To be continued. 


BIBLE LESSON—XVII. 


BALAK AND BALAAM. 


7 ALAK was king of Moab, and 
the children of Israel in their 
journey from Egypt to Canaan 
had to pass through his land. 
Balaam was a prophet, but not a 

regular prophet in Israel. He was born in 

Pethor, a village in Mesopotam!a, called 

the land between the two rivers, Tigris and 

Euphrates. Balak had heard how the chil- 

dren of Israel had conquered King Sihon 


and his people, the Amorites, and Kine 
Og and his people, the Bashanites, and he 
became alarmed for his own kingdom. He 
believed, as did all the idolaters, that if he 
could find a diviner or prophet and induce 
him to curse this people that his land would 
escape the impending calamity. Accord- 
ingly, he sent his messengers to the village 
of Pethor with the message to Balaam: 
“ Come, curse me this people, ... 
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for I wot that he whom thou blessest is 
blessed, and he whom thou cursest is 
cursed.” They offered him also rewards 
for the work to be done. The prophet in- 
vited Balak’s messengers to lodge in his 
house that night until he could speak with 
the Lord concerning this important matter. 


The answer was: “ Thou shalt not go with 
them; thou shalt not curse the people, for 
they are blessed.” So Balaam refused to 
zo. But Balak sent still more honorable 
princes, and made yet more seductive 
offers, really leaving to Balaam the choice 
of rewards. His message was, “TI will do 
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whatsoever thou sayest unto me.” Balaam 
protested that he could not go contrary to 
the will of God, even if a house full of 


silver and gold were offered him; but 
he would again inquire of the Lord. He 
received the following answer: “If the 


men come to call thee, rise up, and go with 
them; but yet the word which I shall say 
unto thee, that shalt thou do.” But the 
men did not call Balaam, and yet in the 
morning he “saddled his ass and went 
with the princes of Moab; and God’s anger 
was kindled because he Instead 
of destroying him, the Lord sent an angel 
with a drawn sword; and when the ass 
saw the angel he turned aside, and Ba- 
laam’s eyes being holden, so that he could 
not see the angel, he ‘‘smote the ass to 
turn her into the way.” Passing on they 
came to a narrow way by a walled vineyard, 
and the angel again standing before the 
dumb animal, he turned against the wall 


and crushed one of Balaam’s feet. The 
er, so that the 


went.” 


way becoming still narrow 
ass could neither turn to the right or left, 
“she fell down under Balaam.” Then the 
prophet began beating the faithful animal, 
and the Lord gave her miraculously the 
power of speech, of which the apostle 
Peter says in his zd Epistle to Peter ii, 15; 
16: “Following the way of Balaam, - - 
who loved the wages of unrighteousness ; 
but was rebuked for his iniquity: the dumb 
ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbade the 
madness of the prophet.” Then the Lord 
opened the eyes of the prophet, and he 
saw the angel, who told him that but for 
the turning aside of his dumb_ brute he 
would have slain him. “And Balaam said 
unto the angel of the Lord, I have sinned ; 
. . now, therefore, if it displease thee, 


I will get me back again; and the angel 
but only 


said, . . . Go with the men, 
the word that I shall speak unto thee that 
shalt thou speak.” So he went, but instead 
of cursing God’s people he blessed them. 


“How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and 


flours. 

What 
Out of Jacob 
have domin- 


thy tabernacles, O Israel. . 
hath God wrought! . .. 
shall come that shall 
ion,” etc. Numbers xxii. 


he 


THE LESSON. 

1. Balaam evidently meant to do right, 
but covetous — hesitated when the 
princes came with bribes of great value to 
tempt him. 

2. Christians sometimes, instead of fol- 
lowing Christ’s example when tempted by 
promptly saying, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” consider it, attempt faintly to pray 
over it, and yield to it. 

3. The prophet resisted the first tempta- 
tion, but in such a manner—having even 
lodged the tempters over night—as to in- 
duce a second more powerful trial. 


Was 


They 
came, they promised every thing, as Bait 
offered the kingdoms of the earth to Jesus, 
and Balaam yielded. 

4. Had he prayed for delivering grace to 
God, he would have received it, and dis- 
missed peremptorily the still more distin- 
guished tempters. 

5. Absence from the Church’s means 
of grace, and neglect of earnest private 
devotion, the counsels of her pious minis- 
ters leave the doubting Church member un- 
instructed and unprepared for the tempter. 

6. “God is merciful and long-suffering.” 
He warned the unfaithful prophet, and yet 
his life and future happiness depended on 
the obedience and speech of the ass he 
rode, involving also the miracle in causing 
the dumb brute to speak, and sending the 
visible and invisible angel. He repented, 
and, instead of cursing, blessed God's 
people. 

7. It is never safe to parley with Satan. 
Neither can the long-suffering of God be 
abused in sinning against him, hoping for 
future pardon. Resisting temptation by 
the Spirit of God, blessings not only come 
to the delivered one, but fitness is obtained 
to do good to others. 


The Golden Rule. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


NY TRIN 

NCLE JOSEPH! Uncle Jo- 
seph! tell us what makes every 
one like you so well?” 

This was asked by some half 
dozen bright-eyed, eager-look- 
ing little fellows, who clustered around a 
white-haired old man with a very pleasant 
face. Indeed, Father Time had left his 
marks there deep and strong; but it was a 
very true and clear letter of praise, that 
those who ran might read. 

Uncle Joseph answered, ‘“ Why, boys, 
what has come over you to ask me such a 
question as that?” 

One little boy answered, ‘Well, uncle, 
I'll tell you: We were talking with father 
about you, and I asked him what made 
every body like you so well, and he told us 
to come to you; he thought you would tell 
us the secret. Now, please do.” 

Then the old man said: 

“Well, boys, this is the secret: I have 
always tried to do by others as I would 
wish others to do to me. This is a good 
rule, and very easy to understand ; and 
those who practice it can not be far out of 
the way. 1 was always a quiet, thoughtful 
boy, and, perhaps, for that reason was more 
inclined to think of others than some of 
these wide-awake little fellows are. 

“But look here, boys, you come and sit 
with me under the shade of this beautiful 
elm-tree, and I will tell you what happened 
to me when I was quite a young man, which, 
I think, has made a life-long impression 
upon me. 

“Well, to begin, as the story-tellers say ; 
when I was a young man I lived far away 
from here, in a hilly country, and very near 
where I lived there was what is called a 
mountain gorge, which was some ten feet 
wide. Now, to get on the opposite side, 
one must travel some four or five miles ; so 
the neighbors concluded to have a bridge 
built, and each one that crossed pay toll, 


and in that way to pay for the bridge and 
keep it in repair. As I lived nearer to the 
bridge than any one else they voted that I 
should be toll-gatherer. This was not a 
very arduous task, as there was not a great 
deal of traveling in that region, and very 
seldom any one wished to cross the bridge 
after ten o’clock at night. O, I must not 
forget to tell you that there was a gate at 
one end of the bridge, which was kept 
locked at night, and no one could cross 
without they came and roused me up; but 
I always kept a light in the window to guide 
the traveler to the house. 

“One day we had a heavy, pouring rain 
all day, and, when night came on, instead 
of stopping, it seemed to increase in vio- 
lence. The wind blew hard, and I thought 
to myself, this is indeed a fearful night; but 
it is n’t possible there will be any travelers 
out to-night. However, I put my light in 
the window, and went to bed about ten 
o’clock. I can not say how long I had slept 
when I was aroused by a heavy knocking 
at the door. I got up and opened it as soon 
as possible. There stood aman who seemed 
to be completely drenched with rain. I 
asked him to come in, but he said: ‘Young 
man, I am sorry to trouble you, but I am 
very anxious to cross the bridge to-night, 
and would like to have you open the gate 
for me.’ I tried to persuade him to come 
in and stop till morning; but he could not 
think of it, as he had a child on the other 
side who was very sick, and he felt that he 
must go. So I took a lantern and the 
key, and went out to let him go across ; but 
when we got to where the bridge had been, 
we found it was blown away. Then the 
stranger gazed in astonishment, and ex- 
claimed, ‘What shall I do? I fear my 
child will die before I can get to it? 

“Then I said: ‘Friend, there isa placea 
few rods above here where I have often 
waded across in pleasant weather. If you 
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will get upon my back, and trust yourself 
with me, I can get you safely across.’ He 
said: ‘Willingly, willingly, young man, if 
you are disposed to undertake it.’ So I 
took him upon my back; but, as the water 
was quite deep, I had to use a great deal 
of caution and care, and at last I got him 
safely upon the opposite bank. When I 
set him down, he offered me a well-filled 
purse. I thanked him, and said I wished 
for nothing but the regular fee. As I 
spoke, I looked toward him, and a halo of 
light seemed to surround his head, as he 
repeated these words: ‘Inasmuch as you 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me,’ and 
he was: gone. 

“ How I got back into bed again I have 
no recollection. In the morning, when I 
got up, my light was burning as usual. 
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The rain had ceased, and I looked out to 
view the ruins caused by the late storm, 
when, loand behold! there stood the bridge, 
apparently as strong as ever. Then I knew 
my labor of love had been ‘all a dream 3 
but, boys, it left an indelible impression on 
my mind, and, after that, I was more in- 
clined than ever to do good as I had oppor- 
tunity. 

“I hope you will profit by the secret I 
have told you. Try to do as you would be 
done by. It is a very easy rule to follow. 
If you are inclined to do wrong, just stop 


| and think, Would I like to have another do 


so to me? That will decide it, and then 
you will do the right thing. 

“Boys, I am an old man now; but let 
me tell you, that I never found any thing 
that would yield better than the practice of 
the Golden Rule.” 


——————roete————_ 


THE WANDERERS. 


By the gate of the garden, near the wood, 
A brother and sister together stood ; 

“ Beyond the gate you are not to roam,” 
‘Their mother had said, as she quitted home, 
But, tired of playing within the bound, 
Frank opened the gate, and they looked 
“O, Jessie,” he cried, “ how I long to £0 
To play for awhile in the wood below !” 


around, 


“But, Frankie, what did our mother say pe 

Said the little one, tempted to go astray ; 

“ She thought in the wood we might get harmed,” 
Said Frank, ‘ but we need not feel alarmed ; 
There is nothing to hurt us; and O! just see 
That beautiful squirrel on yonder tree iY 

And away ran Frank to the green retreat, 
While Jessie followed with flying feet. 


They chased the squirrel with laugh and 
shout, 

They gathered the flowers and played about, 

And then, as they feared it was getting late, 

Returned unhurt to the garden gate. 


No questions were asked, and nobody knew 
What Frank and Jessie had dared to do, 
Till on Saturday night, as they sat alone 
Frank to his mother the truth made inne 


“ But, mother,” he said, “though we went in the 
wood, 

We got no harm as you thought we should : 

Into the water we did not fall, , 

Nor did we injure our clothes at all.” 

««My son,” was the answer, “it may be so, 

Yet something you lost in the wood, I know; 

Think well, and then tell me,” the mother sail 

As she laid her hand on Frankie’s head. ‘ 


“ My knife, my ball, and my pence,” thought he 
“JT have them all safe, then what could it be? ; 
J know,” at length, he said, with a start— 

“T lost the Zafpy out of my heart ! 

I have not felt easy since then,” he sighed, 

« And I could not be merry, although I tried. 
Mother, I’m certain, not all my play 

Made up for the loss that I had that day.” 


The Monster of the Pond. 
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THE MONSTER OF THE POND. 


whole life of that strangely beau- 
tiful yet generally feared insect 
known by the names of Dragon- 
fly, snake-feeder, etc. What boy 
has not watched them in their rapid flight, 
and with a superstitious dread that they 
are poisonous, given them wide room? 
Somehow they have a bad name, and are 
feared by most persons ; from one of their 
names they have inherited a jarge share 
of the fear that attaches to the snake. 
And yet they are a perfectly harmless and 
really beautiful insect. The elegance of 
their shape and the grace of their move- 
ments have won for them among the French 
the common appellation of ‘ Demoiselles.” 
Many are of bright and metallic colors, 
which are not inferior in beauty to those 
of butterflies. Their wings, of an extreme 
delicacy, always glossy and brilliant, pre- 
gent varied tints; sometimes they are com- 
pletely transparent, and have all the colors 
of the rainbow. Often the color of the 
males differs from that of the females. They 
may be seen fluttering about on the water 
during the whole Summer, especially when 
the sun is at its highest. They fly with 
extreme rapidity, skimming over the water 
at intervals, and escap- 

ing easily when one 

wishes to catch them. - 
Nothing is prettier than 

a troop of dragon-flies 

taking their sport on 

the side of a pond or 

on the banks of a river 

on a fine Summer’s 

day, when a_ burning 

sun causes their wings 

to shine with most vivid 


colors. 
Their rapid flight 
makes them expert 


hunters, and their enor- 


UR frontispiece shows nearly the | mous eyes embrace the whole horizon. 


They seize, while on the wing, flies and 
butterflies, and tear them to pieces imme- 
diately with their strong mandibles. Some- 
times, the ardor of the chase leading them 
on far from the streams, they are met with 
in the fields. The female lays her eggs in 
the wafer, from which emerge larve which 
remind one somewhat of the form of the 
insect, only their body is more compact 
and their head flattened. The larve and 
pupe inhabit the bottom of ponds and 
streams, where, keeping out of sight in the 
mud, they seek for insects, mollusks, small 
fish, etc. If any prey passes within their 
reach they dart forward, like a spring, a 
very singular arm, which represents the 
under lip. It is a sort of animated mask, 
armed with strong jagged pincers and sup- 
ported by strong joints, the which, taken 
together, is equal to the length of the body 
itself This mask acts at the same time as 
a lip and an arm; it seizes the prey on its 
passage and conveys it to the mouth. 

But one of the most curious things about 
this insect is his double life. For about 
two years he lives in the water at the bot- 
tom of ponds, feeding upon mollusks and 
small fish, hunting, killing, devouring with 
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LARVAE OF THE DRAGON-FLY AND THE P 


relentless fury. But now, somehow, he is 
not the same as he was; he has lost his 
appetite, he does not feel the same eager- 
ness after his prey. A young tadpole has 
just passed close to him, and he wie 
gave chase to him; his mask does not fit 
so well as it used to do, and his eyes scem 
starting out of his head. Slowly and feebly 
the once fiery tyrant crawls up the stem 
of the water-flag till he reaches the level 
of the water, as if he would fain take one 
look at the unknown world above and then 
die. 

The rising sun of the bright Summer 
morning sends a few slanting rays lane 
him; he makes a sudden effort, the skin 
his neck gives a crack, and the tea 
dragon-fly, no more a monster of the pon 
but a child of the air, bursts forth at once 
into light, and life, and sunshine. But he 
is true to his old haunts still; the sparkling 
stream and the clear, running river, which 
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you might think would best ac- 
cord with his new estate, have 
no charms for him; all the 
Summer long you may see him 
hovering still, on his gauzy 
wings, over the same dark, 
dreamy water in the wood. 
O, what a change! from be- 
neath to above; from dull attire 
to a robe of rainbow colors; 
from narrow bounds to free- 
dom; from groveling to soar- 
ing. And when God traced out 
the history of the dragon-fly 
like this, don’t you think he 
meant us to learn a lesson from 
it? Don’tyou think God made 
nature as it is on purpose that 
it might echo back what he 
tells us in the Bible, that the 
_ whole wide earth, with its for- 

ests, its flowers, its sowing and 
its reaping, its Summer and its Winter, is 
just meant to be the type and shadow of 
heavenly things; that the insect world 
especially has a voice to speak to us if 
we would only listen? I think so, and I 
think the preaching of the dragon-fly would 
be something of this kind: “This great 
change in my life is meant to remind you 
of that which will happen to you. You 
say you expect some day to be a higher 
creature than you are now, and to lead a 
better and a happier life, only you find it 
hard to realize it. Well, then, look at me. 
Will not that help you? My dark time 
under the pond is like your time on earth, 
and my freedom in the air now is like the 
life of brightness and joy you will lead in 
heaven. Only, after all, the figure is very 
poor.” ‘We look for the Savior, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body.” Phil. iii, 20, 21. 
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RUDE TOM FORD. 


“ Lan Sy); F OTHER, mother!” exclaimed 
a 7 Willie May, as his mother 


made her at the 
door to see what all the loud 


appearance 


noise was about among the 
children, “do make Tommy give me my 
ball.” 

“Tom Ford, I say you sha’n’t have it !” 

“There, take your old ball; who cares 
for it?” replied Tom, as he angrily dashed 
it down on the ground, and ran off as he 
saw Mrs. May approach. 

We are sorry to say that Tom Ford was 
a quick-tempered, mischievous boy, con- 
stantly teasing or domineering over those 
younger than himself. He frequently car- 
ried off their playthings for his own amuse- 
ment, and then, when he was done with 
them, would pitch them over some high 
fence, or down some steep hill, to give the 
boys trouble to recover them. 

Mrs. May dreaded to have him come 
near her boys, for she was always sure of 
being called from her work, as in the pres- 
ent instance, to settle some dispute. 

Willie and Fred played together well 
enough when alone; but just as sure as 
Tommy came to join them he excited an- 
gry feelings in their hearts, and harsh words, 
that saddened their mother. But, seeing 
that Tommy was invariably the cause of it, 
she could not reprove them quite as severely 
as she otherwise might have done, and as 
they, perhaps, deserved. For it is wrong, 
dear children, ever to let angry passions 
rise. 

Tom Ford’s mother was a poor widow. 
She had been in better circumstances, com- 
paratively speaking. Her husband had 
been head carpenter in the village in which 
they resided. He was a steady, hard-work- 
ing man; had accumulated a little property, 
and built the cottage they lived in. 

Tommy was their only child, and, from 
having been spoilt when quite young, he 


grew up a self-willed, headstrong boy. He 
was about twelve years old at the time we 
are writing of. Two years previously, his 
father, while at work, had met with a severe 
accident, from falling off the scaffolding of a 
large house he was superintending the build- 
ing of. He was carried home insensible 
and laid upon his bed, where he lingered in 
great suffering for three or four months, 

The constant attendance of a physician, 
and some of the time a nurse—poor Mrs. 
Ford being quite worn-out with the care of 
her husband, night and day, when first 
brought home—greatly added to their ex- 
penses. Then, too, there were expensive 
medicines to get, and luxuries, which the 
poor woman fondly hoped would strengthen 
her husband, and restore him to health. 
But, alas !“her hope was in vain, so she was 
early left a widow with but the one son, 
who, instead of being a comfort to her, as 
he might have been, was a source of con- 
stant anxiety. 

Her neighbors were all very kind in fur- 
nishing her with sewing, or in sending her 
fruit and vegetables from their gardens, 
while they tried to tolerate Tom for his 
mother’s sake. 

One day, mischievous Tom, or “rude 
Tom Ford,” as he was generally called 
about the village, was playing marbles in 
the street with two little boys younger than 
himself, and, as usual, there arose an angry 
discussion as to who had won the most 


marbles. 
“J say, Tom, you have cheated !” ex- 


claimed George Wilson. 

“No I have n’t!” replied Tom, in a 
fierce, angry way. And from words they 
were about to proceed to blows, when just 
at that moment the Rev. Mr. Alsop turned 
the corner and came toward them. 

“Why, why, boys, what zs the matter? 
I fear, George, you have already forgotten 
the lesson you learnt last Sunday at Sun- 
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day-school, upon not allowing angry pas- 
sions to arise, and that hasty words often 
lead to blows, and from blows to still more 
evil deeds, like that of Cain, who killed his 
brother Abel.” Then, turning to Tommy, 
he kindly said: 

“Why will you be such a rude, bad boy ? 
Do you think there is any vead pleasure in 
making your young playmates angry ?”’ 

Tommy hung his head, for he felt ashamed 
at being thus addressed by the minister. 

Mr. Alsop seeing this, and feeling sure 
that at heart he could not be an altogether 
bad boy, tried to convince him of the error 
of his ways. He spoke to him of his wid- 
owed mother, and how she might, if her 
health failed, have no one but him to de- 
pend upon, and that he ought to be more 
manly, and could be so if he only tried. 

The words of the minister touched his 
heart; and the idea of his thinking that he 
could be manly, instead of nothing “but 
rude Tom Ford,” as the boys all called him, 
set his mind to thinking. And Mr. Alsop, 
to encourage him, proposed that he should 
help him lay out his garden, or mend the 
fence, as he had learned to be handy with 
carpenters’ tools from his father. 

At first, the idea of veal work caused him 
to draw back alittle. But, finally, he looked 
up, and, with a brighter countenance, made 
so by new resolutions to bea better boy, he 
. accepted Mr. Alsop’s offer, promising to be 
at the Rectory in half an hour. 

Running home, he surprised his mothe 
by his gleeful manner. He had often been 
in the habit of not returning home till din- 
ner or tea was on the table, invariably stop- 
ping to play in the street after school, if 
not playing truant altogether, and then ee 
home looking soiled and acting sulky ; or 
he was well aware he was not doing as he 
ought to do, especially when he saw his 
mother had been working hard all the morn- 
ing, and he knew that he might have spared 
her in many ways. 

His conscience would trouble him at such 
times; but, instead of acknowledging his 
fault to his mother, and trying to do better, 


Golden Flours. 


he only put on a cross, sulky look, that 


| grieved her heart, and then would run off 


i 
' 


| all when we are doing wrong. 


as soon as he had done eating, taking no 
heed to her kind, gentle words of reproof 
and admonition. 

He did not, dear children, like to listen 
to that still, small voice within that tells us 
Mr. Alsop, 


though, had succeeded in rousing his con- 


| science, and he promised to do better in 


future. 

When he told his mother of his conver- 
sation with the minister, it gladdened her 
heart, and the tears came to Ker eyes as 
she said: 

“O, my son! my dear son! I have daily 


| prayed that you might become a better boy, 


and now I am sure, if you try, you may yet 
make me happy, and, better still, have the 
blessing of God rest upon you as a kind, 
obedient son.” 

After a few words with his mother in re- 
ply, which made her heart feel lighter and 
happier than it had done many a day, Tom 
ran off to wash his hands and face, brush 
his hair, and get his tools. It was then 
near four o’clock, so he thought he could 
work till six, their usual tea hour. His 
countenance was so bright, that you would 
hardly have known him for the same boy. 
Indeed, one of the boys on the street, look- 
ing up in amaze, called out: 

“Tom, what’s up? Have you discovered 
a gold mine? Your face looks as if it had 
come in contact with something bright.” 

Instead of the rude answer Tom had 
been in the habit of giving the boys, he 
laughed, and pleasantly replied: 

“ No, I have not yet been so fortunate as 
to discover a gold mine; but I hope, with 
this hammer, to beat out something.” 

Don’t you think he was in a fair way of 
discovering a rich mine in his own heart? 
With a clearer conscience, a light, happy 
spirit, and seeking for opportunities to help 
his widowed mother, and also in being more 
kind toward others, was it not worth to 
him far more than silver or gold? 

George Wilson, who was with the boys 


on the green at play, at the time Tom passed 
by on his way to work, told them of the 
long, serious talk they had had, after school 
that afternoon, with the minister—that Tom 
had promised to be a better boy, and was 
going there now to work. Hearing this, 
Charley Maynard, who was always a peace- 
maker among them, said: 

“Come, boys, let ’s see what we can do to 
help him in these good resolutions. Perhaps 
we have made him become more rude by 
calling him so. You know how often we 
have said ourselves, ‘There was no use in 
a name without the game.’ And I think 
calling bad names makes a body worse. 
Then, too, some of you, I am afraid, have 
helped to increase his anger by not sup- 
pressing your own. 

“JT don’t mean to preach, boys; but you 
know, as well as I do, that it takes two to 
make a quarrel—and how often you have 
called upon me as arbitrator to settle your 
disputes, dubbing me ‘ZLawyer.” Nota 
bad name, however, for I hope some day to 
be one. But to come back to a point in 
our argument, as a real, live lawyer would 
say”—scraping his throat, and looking as 
wise as a judge—“boys, you stand con- 
victed, in the presence of this court, of 
having, in a measure, aided and abetted 
Thomas Ford, a resident of this village, in 
sundry grave and serious misdemeanors. 
Do you plead guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty !? exclaimed a chorus of voices, 
trying hard to suppress their laughter. 
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How Tro BREAK OFF Bap HABITS.— 
Understand the reason, and all the reasons, 
why the habit is injurious. Study the sub- 
ject till there is no lingering doubt in your 
mind. Avoid the places, the persons, and 
the thoughts that lead to the temptation. 
Frequent the places, associate with the per- 
sons, indulge the thoughts that lead away 
from temptation. Keep busy; idleness is 
the strength of bad habits. Do not give up 
the struggle when you have broken your 
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“You hear,” said the judge, turning as if 
to address the jurors, “that these boys 
plead guilty. In consideration of their 
youth, I will, without further preliminaries, 
pardon the past, and, for the future, exact 
as punishment, that the first boy who is 
caught calling Tom Ford names, or allow- 
ing his own angry passions to arise, be- 
fore he has had time, or a fair chance, with 
some help, to learn to control his own hasty 
spirit, shall be fined not less than twenty- 
five cents; said money to be used as a 
fund toward a general reformation or benev- 
olent society.” 

Gravely bowing, the temporary judge 
then made a motion as if to be seated. He 
had only intended to stoop a little, but, los- 
ing his balance, he ignominiously rolled 
over on mother earth. This, of course, up- 
set the gravity of the court; but, in an in- 
stant, Charley rose to his feet, and said: 

“J move that this court now adjourn.” 

“JT second the motion, after first propos- 
ing three cheers for Judge Maynard,” said 
George Wilson. 

At this, all joined in aloud hurrah! The 
boys then separated, as it was near their tea- 
time, each feeling that Charley was in the 
right, and that all might set better examples 
for good, one toward another. 

Let us hope that Tom, helped by his 
playmates, was enabled to keep his good 
resolutions, and become a steady boy, so 
that he was no longer known in the ‘village 
as “ Rude Tom Ford.” 


ra 


resolution once, twice, a thousand times. 
That only shows how much need there is 
for you to strive. When you have broken 
your resolution, just think the matter over, 
and endeavor to understand why it was you 
failed, so that you may be on your guard 
against a recurrence of the same circum- 
stances. Do not think it an easy thing that 
you have undertaken. It is folly to expect 
to break off a habit in a day which may have 
been gathering strength in you for years. 
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J NEED THEE, PRECIOUS pESUS. 


Worps Axon. Music ny W. ‘I. Porter. 


thee, precious Jesus, am ve-ry poor; A stran - gerand a 


to soothe and 


thee, precious Jesus, need a_ friend like thee— A friend 


pilgrim, I have no earth - ly store ; I need the love of Jesus ‘To 
pit - y, A friend to care for me; I need the heart of Jesus ‘To 
aa es : 
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cheer me on my way, To guide my doubting footsteps, ‘lo be 


my strength and stay. 
feel each anxious care, ‘To tell my eve- ry trial, And all 


my sorrows share. 


3. I need thee, precious Jesus, 4. I need thee, precious Jesus, 
I need thee, day by day, And hope to see thee soon, 
Yo fill me with thy fullness, Encircled with the rainbow, 
And lead me on my way; And seated on thy throne; : 
I need thy Holy Spirit There, with thy blood-bought children, 
To teach me what I am, My joy shall ever be 
To show me more of Jesus, To sing thy praises, Jesus, 


‘Yo point me to the Lamb. ‘To gaze, my Lord, on thee. 


Fvenings 


ARCHIMEDES, of Syracuse, said to the science 
of his age, ‘Give me a place to stand and I 
will move the world.” The science of our day 
responds to the philosopher, Make your own 
place to stand. He who is to move the world 
must not only fix his lever, and plant his ful- 
crum, and apply his power, but he must pro- 
vide his own stand-point and ask no favors. 

In the matter of learning, the like principle 
holds good. If a boy says, ‘*’Tell me this,” and 
the teacher responds, ‘ Learn it,” he knows that 
if the boy is to make any thing of himself he 
must do his own study. “There is no royal 
road to geometry,” and princes and kings who 
jearn the science must learn it in the same man- 
ner as the street-boy and the peasant—by hard, 
masterful study. When we had a class of boys 


reciting to us in school we could always detect 


those who relied on others for their lessons or 
used “ponies” for their translations. Though 
they seemed to know their lessons well, they 
never succeeded at examination. What one 
gets out for himself by hard study with the help 
of the grammar or dictionary, is fixed in his 
memory for all time. It becomes a part of him- 
self, as much as a limb of his body or a move- 
ment of a muscle. But that which is acquired 
by others’ exertions, what is assumed from toil 
not one’s own, hangs to him as his clothes—it 
either wears out or is put off. 

We well recollect, when we studied algebra, 
how slow we were to learn. The simplest ques- 
tion in equations of the first degree was a mon- 
strous mountain of difficulty. But what did our 
teacher do? He simply showed us how equa- 
tions of this sort were worked out, and without 
going through the various multiplications and 
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divisions required, told us what to do ourselves. 
When we actually did solve one of the problems 
proposed we felt as rich as if we had discovered 
a mine. And had we not found one? Here 
was the gate-way of knowledge that had given 
way on its hinges; we had pushed back the 
door, we stood in the hall within which lay all 
learning. But many a weary day was before us, 
and the hardest of study was needed to finish 
quadratic equations, the binomial theorem, the 
chapter on fluxions, and the general calculus, 
But the efforts of memory alone will not make 
a scholar. Combined with this must be the 
constant exercise of the reasoning faculty or the 
judgment. Much learning may make one mad, 
but not necessarily much reason. Indeed, mad- 
ness is lack of reason—we do not say of reason- 
ing. So, then, to be well furnished, both the 
memory must be stored and the judgment used. 
We hope all our young readers will study well, 
remember well, think well, and then act well. 


To relieve the weariness of study we give you 

the game of 
Quoits. 

This game is identical with that of the ancient 
discus, and has always been popular among 
boys. An iron pin, or hob, is driven into the 
ground to within four or five inches of the head, 
and at a distance of from fourteen to twenty- 
four yards, according to the age, strength, and 
capacity of the players, a similar hob is fixed. 
where the players take up their station. The 
quoit is a circular piece of iron, perforated in 
the middle, and may be had large or small, 
heavy or light, according to requirement. 

‘The player who “rings his quoit,” or puts it 
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nearest to the pin, scores one point to the game ; | 
but if Brown puts a quoit nearest the pin, and 
Jones places one second, and Brown then places | 
his remaining quoits nearest the pin after Jones, | 
srown still counts but one, because Jones's 
quoit, being second, prevents the others from 
being reckoned. But if Jones does nof put a | 
quoit so as to cut out Brown’s, each of Brown's 
quoits is then reckoned as one. 

Having all cast their quoits, the players walk 
to the opposite pin and determine the state of | 
the play. There they take their stand and play 
back to the other hob, continuing to do so 
alternately till the game terminates. The high- 
est number to be won may be, say twenty, and 
he whose points first count this amount wins 


the game. 


| 
| 
| 


A very ingenious and interesting play for 


girls is styled, 
Of What Trade is Our Favorite? 


| 
This game is played as follows : One of the 
girls gocs out while her playmates decide on a 
trade, the leader having previously taken her 
aside and whispered to her that the trade fixed 
on will be the one mentioned immediately after 


The other girls are not to know 
) the outside 


After she has 
ay be that 


a profession. 
that this is the manner in whicl 
player will be enabled to guess. 
retired they fix op.a trade, which m : 
of a grocer, for instance. When she 1s called 
in the leader asks her, “ Of what trade is our 
favorite ?” 

Ans. You must question me farther. 

Ques. Is hea silversmith ? 


Ans. No. , 
Ques. Is he the jeweler across the street! 


Ans. No. 
Ques. 1s he the book-seller at th 


‘Ans. No. . 
Ques. Is he the cabinet-maker in the 


e corner? 
next 


street? 
Ans. No. 
Ques. Is he the doctor that attends your fam- 
ily? 
Ans. No. 
Ques. Is he the grocer tha 
tea? 


Ans. Yes. 
The girls are not aware that the player knew 


she might say “yes” to the leader’s next ques- 
tion after naming the doctor or professional 


t sells such good 
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man—law, physic, and divinity being called pro- 


fessions. 
‘Tiere is a play similar to this called 
Four Legs, 


in which any word may be fixed on, such as hat, 
shovel, fish, bonnet, etc. The word which is 
mentioned immediately before the right one 
must be something that has four legs, as dog, 
horse, sofa, chair, etc. When, for in- 
stance, the guesser, having been previously 
asked a variety of words, hears the question, 
“Ts it a cat?” she may safely reply “yes” to 
the next question, a cat having four legs, 


table, 


For your amusement, now that the nights are 
lengthening, and you have less outdoor Sport 
to attract your attention and take up your spare 
time, we give you some evening exercises, 


49. Charade. 


Surricient dinner thou wilt gain 
If my /irs¢ thou wilt not stint; 

Thy life and health it helps maintain, 
Though one of old had death within ’t. 


Of my second each has more or less ; 
How much they have all'youth will tell, 
2ut older ones leave thee to guess, 
For they don’t like to tell so well. 


And for my whole a wicked son 
Once lightly bartered much away, 
As, for short pleasure, many a one 
Doth sell his priceless right to-day. 
, AQ.H. 


50. Arithmetical Puzzle. 


I WENT into a shop to make a purchase, but 
found I had not sufficient money. I therefore 
applied to a friend to lend me as much more as 
T already had; I then paid away one Shilling. 
We proceeded to another shop, where I again 
borrowed a sum of money equal to what Tongd 
left. I paid away another shilling. We then 
went to a third shop, where I borrowed as much 
as I still possessed and paid away a third shil- 
ling, when I found I had no money left. Low 
much’ had I at first, and what were the sums I 
borrowed ? 


51. Scriptural Mental Scene. 


Ir is day-break, the first hues of dawn just 
tinging the eastern sky. We See an aged man, 
accompanied by a woman and two younger 
females, moving with rapid steps across a fertile 
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and beautiful plain. The richest foliage waves 
around them, the air is fragrant with the per- 
fume of countless flowers, and musical with the 
sound of rushing water and the song of earliest 
birds. Beyond them we sce the white walls of 
a town and the distant mountains fringed with 
floating clouds. We look again. The sun has 
risen and throws its blaze of light over the 
landscape. 

All is fearfully changed ; the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion is blasted as if by some fiery breath, and 
the garden-like plain has become a parched and 
arid desert. In the midst is a female figure 
whom we recognize as one of those so lately 
hastening away with flying feet in company with 
her friends. She now stands alone, cold, white, 
and rigid in death. Following the direction of 
her stony eyes we sce flames of fire raging with 
terrific fury, and dense columns of smoke ascend- 


ing to the sky. 


As our boys and girls advance in their studies 
their acquaintance with literature enlarges, and 
they are continually meeting with new names, 
Most of our class-books on English literature 
make mention of the authors named in the fol- 
lowing list, and give extracts from their writings. 
We hope our young readers will endeavor to 
decipher the enigma and send us the result: 


52. English Poets Enigmatically Expressed. 


1. Three-fourths of a machine and a weight. 

2, A metal and its artificer. 

3. The gypsy’s home and something noisy 
and useful. 

4. A pronoun feminine and a part of a farm- 
er’s wealth. ; 

5. A domestic animal and- one-half an in- 
dividual. 

6. Idle things and true merit. 

7. What all have been or still are. 

8. To use cruelly and to fasten together. 

g. A pronoun masculine and improper plural. 

10.. Two-fifths of an amphibious creature and 
a path. : ‘ 

11, A merry old soul and the top of a mount- 
ain. 

12, The home of thousands and two-thirds 
of a priceless treasure. 

13. What the Thames never was and a rob- 
ber’s abode. 

14, Two-thirds of a Christian name and a 
near relation. 

Von. I1.—44 
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15. A cage in the Zodlogical Gardens and a 
nice joint. 

16. Half a nut and half a visitor. 

17. A friend at the breakfast-table and half a 
town. 

18. The ornament of Summer and part of a 
landscape. 

19. An unpleasant wild fruit and an auxiliary 
verb. 

20. A painful injury and a great multiplier. 


53. Historical Enigma. 


A Famous physician, who, during the plague 
in Athens, distinguished himself by his un- 
wearied diligence and care for the sick, and 
greatly increased his reputation. He lived jn 
the third century, B. C. 

1. A large river, one of the most rapid in 
Europe. In some parts the scenery on its 
banks is remarkably beautiful, and on this ac- 
count it is much frequented by tourists. 

2. An Indian king, who mgde a noble re- 
sistance to Alexander the Great, and thereby 
acquired his friendship. 

ao A. public monument in Athens, where were 
deposited in all ages the bones of those who 
had fallen in battle. 

4. An ancient geographer and founder of the 
Tonic sect of philosophers, so named from Ionia, 
where he was born. tees 

5. The contemporary anal rival of Demos- 
thenes the orator. 

From the first name take the 2d and 3d let- 
ters; from the second, the rst twice and the 2d ; 
from the third, the 1st, 3d, and 4th; from the 
fourth, the initial; and from the fifth, the two 


last letters. 


ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS.—The following are 
the answers to the puzzles in our number for 
September: © ; 

39. Historical Enigna.—The name of the 
matron was Cornelia, and the names of the 
places mentioned are Cologne, Tara, Djebel-e?- 


Sheik, Christ/ana. 

40. Scriptural Mental Scene.—The destruction 
of the Ammonites and Moabites who came up 
against King Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron, xx, 20-25. 

41. Charade.—Port-man-teau, (tow). 

42. Riddle of the Sphinx.—Answer reserved 
till another number. 


43. Musical Rebus.—Baggage—Cab, 
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Pooks for Young People. 


O. Ti: A Danisu Romance. By Hans Chris- 
“ian Andersen, author of “ Wonder Stories 


Told for Children,” etc. Crown 8vo. $1.75- 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati: 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


Hans Christian Andersen is the prince of 
story-tellers, and while at some times there is a 
quaint simplicity and quietness about his stories, 
at other times there is a dash of romance and 
adventure that resembles the wild tales of the 
Arabian Nights. Abont the first of Andersen’s 
stories that we ever read is his “Ugly Little 
Duck,” a charming Dit of incident and reflection, 
of tale and philosophy, teaching a wholesome 
lesson, and impressing upon the reader the 
truth that appearances deceive, and that he must 
not judge always by what he sees. Now, nearly 
all of Andersen’s tales have a moral, though, 
perhaps, it is not so apparent as in the one we 
have mentioned. Writers of fiction often err 
in making the lesson to be taught more promi- 
nent than the story. The moral should be kept 
in the background ; it should be inferred rather 
than expressed, and while not, therefore, ob- 
scure, should have an inferior place in the nar- 
rative, but be so impressed that if the incidents 
are forgotten the principles taught may be re- 
membered. Such we believe to be the case 
with the stories told by the author of O. T. 
‘These initials stand for the name of Otto Thos- 
trup, who is first mentioned as a Jutlander 
student at a gathering of his school comrades in 
the city of Copenhagen. His history, in which 
mingle love and adventure, occupies, with vari- 
ous episodes, this volume of Andersen’s works. 
The style is peculiar, but rich, varied, and afflu- 
ent. The story is full of incident. the surprises 
are pleasant, and the characters introduced are 
well drawn. The history of Otto has a delight- 
ful ending, though the story itself closes rather 
abruptly. The typography and binding of this 
book make it a model of neatness. 


Marcurrite; or, Zhe Huguenot Child: A Story 
of the Times of Louis XV. By Miss T. Tay- 
for. 167mo. 

This is a story of the persecutions of the 

Protestant Christians in France. Marguerite is 


a child of Huguenot parents, her mother bein 
a niece of Marshal de Thomond. Her Bete 
dies in the convict prison, and her mother for a 
time lives with Henri, court gardener of M. de 
Fay, whose wife, Rose, shows her the utmost 
kindness. At the gardener’s house the poor 
lady dies. Her young babe is adopted by 
Henri and Rose as their own. She grows - 
into a tall, beautiful girl, and her paternity is 
discovered, and the Marshal takes her to his 
own home. Tlere she resides for some tim : 
her uncle treating her with great into 
hoping by this means to win her to the Pa - 
Catholic faith. She is visited by an abbe ot 
the Church, a fair-spoken, pleasant emnclien She 
induces her to attend mass; but the poor ir] 
conscience stricken at her desertion of the eth 
of her fathers, shows by her repentance diet 
is very far from being a convert to Pond ah 
the Marshal adopts severer measures het 
imprisoned in the ‘Tower of Constingy, and Eee 
confined with many others of her corel ate 
though her uncle still makes efforts to ec ‘ 
back to his own belief. The abbe aa hee 
again, but without success, and yet hopeful i 
her final submission. Just when he expects th 
young girl to yield she embraces a chance ier 
escape, succeeds in eluding the vigilance of her 
keepers, passes the outward guard, and at an 
appointed spot meets with a Huguenot pastor 
who stood waiting for her. She hastens ~ tl 
sea-coast, where friends await her, and with het 
foster-parents and young Claude, an old Aas 
mate, emigrates to America. The story is ee 
of fascinating interest, and will be read witl 
great pleasure. : : 


Puinip PHILLIPS’ SINGING ANNUAL for Sabbath- 
Schools. 1870. Mew York: Philip Phillips 
Cinginnatt: Hitchcock & Walden. ‘ 
We like the idea of this little volume. Agri- 

culture, politics, literature, science, statistics 

education, and religion publish their enudals, 

and why should not music? Inasmuch as A 

large part of our modern music is ephemeral, 

our singing people demand something new, and 
this is intended, in a measure, to supply their 
wants. 
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WHAT WILL HE Become ?—This question is 
often asked by parents in regard to their sons, 
and by the friends of many young men. And, 
although there is no definite rule for ascertain- 
ing, we may get some idea of what a young 
man will become by observing his actions and 
works, 

Solomon said, many centuries ago, that “even 
a child is known by his work, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil.” Therefore, when 
you see a boy slow to go to school, indifferent 
about learning, and glad of every opportunity 
to neglect his lessons, you may take it for granted 
that he will be a dlockhead. 

When you see a boy anxious to spend money, 
and who spends every cent as soon as he gets 
it, you may know that he will be a sfendthri/t. 

When you see a boy hoarding up bis pennies, 
and unwilling to part with them for any good 
purpose, you may set it down that he will be a 
miser. 

When you sce a little boy willing to taste 
strong drink, you may rightly suppose that he 
will become a a@rupkard. 

When a boy is disrespectful to his parents, 
disobedient to his teacher, and unkind to his 
friends and playmates, it is a sign that he will 
never be of much account, 

When you see a boy looking out for himself 
and unwilling to share good things with others, 
it is a sign that he will grow up a selfish person. 

When you hear a boy using profane language, 
you may take it for a sign that he will become a 
wicked and profligate man. 

When you see boys rude to each other, you 
may know they will become disagreeable men. 

When you see boys pouting and grumbling 
when told to do any thing, and always dis- 
pleased when they have any work to perform, it 
is a sign that they will be good-for-nothing men, 

But when you see boys that are kind and 
obliging to each other, obedient and respectful 
to their parents, attentive to their studies and 
duties, it is a sign that they will become good 
and useful men, 

When you see a boy that loves his Bible, and 
is well acquainted with it, it is a sign of great 
future blessing from Almighty God. 


When you see a boy that stays away from 
theaters, grog-shops, ball-rooms, and gambling 
houses, it is a sign that he will grow up a man 
in principle, knowledge, and goodness. 

When you see a boy practicing the virtues 
of morality and Christianity you may know that 
he will become an honor to himself and family, 
useful to bis country, and the glory of his 
Maker. 

Although great changes sometimes take place 
in the character, these signs, as a general rule, 
hold good. 


GambLinc.—* Give me a cent and you can 
pitch one of these rings, and if it catches over 
a nail L’ll give you six cents.” 

That seemed fair enough, so the boy handed 
him a cent and took a ring. He stepped back 
to a stake, tossed his ring, and it caught one 
of the nails. ; 

“Will you take six rings to pitch again, or 
six cents?” 

“Six cents,” was the answer, and two three- 
cent pieces were put into his hand. He stepped 
off, well satisfied with what he had done, and 
probably not having an idea that he was doing 
wrong. A gentleman standing near had watched 
him, and now, before he had time to look about 
and rejoin his companions, laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

““My lad, this is your first lesson in gam- 
bling.” 

“Gambling, sir?” 

“You staked your penny and won Six, did 
you not?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“You did not earn them, and they were not 
given you; you won them just as gamblers win 
money. You have taken the first step in the 
path; that man has gone through it, and you 
can see the end. Now, I advise you to go and 
give him six cents back and ask him for your 
penny, and then stand square with the world, 
an honest boy again.” 

He had hung his head down, but raised it 
quickly, and his bright, open look, as he said, 
«Tl do it,” will not soon be forgotten. He 
ran back, and soon emerged from the ring, 
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looking happier than ever. He touched his 
cap and bowed pleasantly as he ran away to 
join his comrades. ‘That was an honest boy. 


Lirr.e Mary’s THoucnt.—Little Mary has | 


just come from the window, where she had been 
vazing out with great pleasure, and sat down on 
her little stool at her papa’s feet. It was just 
at sunset, and a most glorious sunset it was. 
The western sky was mantled with clouds of 
the most gorgeous hues, upon which the little 
girl gazed with thoughtful pleasure. 

“Papa,” she said at length, “do you know 
what I think when I see those pretty clouds 7” 

“No; what do you think of them, Mary?” 

“T always think they are God’s veils. Doesn't 
he have beautiful veils, papa, to hide him 


from us?” 
“True enough, little one,” thought T; “the 


clouds which veil him from our sight are beauti- 
ful. There is a rainbow on them if we will sce 
it; they shine with mercy and truth.” 

Was not that a pretty thought of little Mary? 
And does it not remind you of the time when 
the veil shall be parted, and He ‘shall come 


with clouds, and every eye shall see him ge 


A ResoLuTe Boy.—A little boy nine years 
old, a member of the “Band of Hope,” was at 
a dinner party a short time ago, and those 
present wanted to test the strength of his prin- 
A half sovereign was put into the bot- 


ciples. 
which was then half filled 


tom of a tumbler, 


with ale. : 
“ Now,” said they, “if you ’Il drink that you 


shall have what is at the bottom.” 

“No,” replied the noble little fellow, ‘(nor a 
dozen half sovereigns shall make me break my 
pledge.” a 

Surely the “root of the matter” was in him. 
That noble child will make a noble man. 


How to Know a Goosr.—‘ Mother ! moth- 
er!” cried a young rook returning hurriedly from 
its first flight, “I’m so frightened! I’ve seen 
such a sight !” 

“What sight, my son?” asked the rook. 

““O, white creatures, screaming, and running, 
and straining their necks, and holding their 
heads ever so-high. See, mother, there they 
go!” 

‘Geese, my son, merely geese,” calmly replied 
the parent bird, looking over the common. 
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“Through life, child, observe that when you 
meet any one who makes a great fuss about 
himself, and tries to lift his head higher than the 
rest of the world, you may sct him down at once 
for a goose.” 


Opps AND Enps.—Learn in childhood, if you 
can, that happiness is not outside but inside. 
A good heart and a clear conscience bring 
happiness, which no riches and no circumstances 


| ever do. 


NEVER let any one force a secret on you. If 
a communication is made to you, and the per- 
son afterward adds, ‘ Now, you won’t tell this 
to any one,” the right answer should be: uy 
shall act as I think best.” 


ONE of the sable orators of old Virginia made 
a good point when he said, “ De oyster got moh 
sense dan some folks, ’cause he know when to 
keep his mouf shet.” 


“Jimmy, my boy,” said a farmer to his son 
“take these eggs to the store, and if you can t 
get a quarter bring them back.” 

The boy went as directed, and came back 
saying, “ Father, it takes me to make a trade 
They all wanted them at forty cents, but I 
screwed them down to twenty-five.” 

“WHERE were you, Charles 2” 

“Tn the garden, ma.” 

“No, you have been swimming. You know 
I cautioned you about going to the creek. I 
will have to correct you, ; is 
ae y Look at your hair, 

«©, no, ma, it is not water, it is sweat.” 

“Ah, Charlie, I have caught you fibbing 
Your shirt is wrong side out,” : 

Boy, triumphantly—*O, I did that just now 
ma, climbing the fence.” ‘ 


Tue father of Dorabella recently found that 


little girl’s chubby little hands full of the blos- - 


soms of a beautiful tea-rose, on which he had 
bestowed great care, 

“My dear,” he said, “didn’t I tell you not 
to pick one of those flowers without leave !” 

“Yes, papa,” said Dorabella, “but all these 
had leaves.” 

«“ Lenny,” said his maiden aunt, “you should 
eat the barley that is in your soup or you Il 
never get a man.” 

Lenny, looking ‘up innocently, inquired, “Is 
that what you eat it for, aunty ?” 
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STATUE OF LUTHER AT FOURTEEN. 
[See p. 595. 


‘S far back as I can re- 

member I was seated with 
a dozen or a score of other 
children pretty 
green sward to witness, what 
do you think? All the little 
faces were very eager, with 
a dash of awe in them, and 
all the bright, dilated eyes 
were turned to one point, and all the 
tongues were silent. On the gate post, and 
that the 62g gate of Deacon Trotter's farm, 
was perched the deacon’s son and_ heir, 
Bob, aged ten, and fastened to his sides 
were a pair of huge gray turkey-wings, 
which a few months before: had adorned 
the Christmas gobbler. Bob was a leader 
among us; he conducted the plays, decided 
our disputes, made our boats and _ kites, 
and, truth compels me to state, generally 
took the floating and flying of these into 
his own hands, to the exclusion of their 
nominal owners. Nevertheless, dear old 
friend Bob, my heart turns kindly to you, 
and I forgive all your sneers about “these 
girls,” and all your runnings-away from 
“them children,” which used to give me 
such heart-aches and draw such angry tears 
from my young eyes. 

Bob had grown ambitious, and, having 
assembled all the children of the village, 
was about to attempt a flight in the air. 
As I watched my hero’s preparations my 
heart was in my mouth, and I was choking 
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back my tears, fearing I do n’t know what 

‘fate for my adventurous friend. Perhaps 
he might drop into the sea, or lodge in 
some tree-top of the wilderness, where there 
were bears, and wolves, and Indians, or on 
Mount Ararat, or he might soar off to the 
moon. 

“ May be,” he said, in his most scaring, 
pathetic voice, “I WW fly away, and away to 
heaven, and then none of you will ever see 
Bol» Trotter again. Now, attention all! 
stand from under! good-by !| hurrah ?” and 
he leaped from the gate-post, and I held 

But he “lit,” as the children 


my breath. 
distance from 


called it, a considerable 
Mount Ararat or the moon; namely, in his 
mother’s tulip-bed, whence he emerged, to 
our great alarm, with the blood streaming 
from his nose, which had struck the stone 
bordering of the bed. : 

I dare say you will think that Bob was a 
very foolish fellow for a boy of ten; yet for 
hundreds of years men ‘have been attempt- 
ing what Bob attempted—flying—and with 
but litthe more success. 

When James IV was reigning in Scot- 
land an Italian presented himself at court, 
claiming high scientific attainmeénts. He 
was made an abbot that he might have 
leisure to pursue learning. This man 
offered to start from the walls of Sterling 
Castle and wing his flight to France. This 
offer he made in presence of the whole 


court. He constructed a pair of immense 
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wings covered with all sorts of plumage. 
On the appointed day, in the presence of a 
Jarge crowd of spectators, he leaped from 
the castle walls into the air, just as Bob 
Trotter did from the gate post, but with a 
more fatal result, for his thigh was broken. 
And this was his excuse to the disap- 
pointed spectators, which, it seems, they 


received: “My wings, being composed | 
a body through the air would still be want- 


partly of the feathers of dunghill fowls, 
they, by a certain sympathy, were attracted 
to the dunghill; had they been composed 
of eagle’s feather’s alone the same princi- 
ple of sympathy would have attracted and 
kept them upward.” 

We hear of another learned monk who 
attempted flying, but with no better suc- 
cess. Having constructed his wings, he 
started from a high tower into the air, and 
broke both his legs in his fall and died 
from the consequences. 

It is said that most of the early attempts 
at aerial navigation were made by Catholic 


priests. This may be due to their lives 
and their consequent ignorance 
as- 


of seclusion 
of the realities of life; or it may be 
cribed to their acquaintance with legendary 
and miraculous tales, and to the fact that 
knowledge in the early ages was almost 
confined to religious men. ; 

But we can not enter upon a history of 
the repeated failures, reaching ene centu- 
ries to the present time, of man’s attempts 
to rule in air. What is the cause of these 
failures? Is it for the want of wings ? 
No; men have invented very good ie 
as good as any bird’s, it would seem. This 
is the trouble: they have never been able 


to command the force necessary to work 
Birds possess this force, this 


in the form of large, strong 
Area bird’s muscles, then, 
Stronger than a man’s? No, but the former 
has a much less weight to raise 
yan the latter would 
have; that is, man’s muscles are weaker in 
proportion to his weight and size than a 
bird’s, Your kite flies away on the wings 
of the wind, to your great delight, but if 


these wings. 
locomotive, 
breast-muscles. 


in flying 
and carry forward tl 
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you should roll the paper in it into a ball 
and launch it on the air it would fall to 
the ground, as my friend Bob Trotter did. 
The difference is due to the expanse of 
the kite. Now, it would be a 
very easy matter, by attaching to him wing- 


surface in 


like arrangements, to spread out a man’s 
weight over a larger surface, but the mus- 
cular force necessary to lift and float such 
ing; and so man must rest satisfied to 
walk the earth and ride the waves. 

There have been many ingenious con- 
trivances in the way of man-wings, but I 
shall not enter into a an of these, 
for my young reader would not, perhaps, 
understand them; but I intend to tell you 
some anecdotes in connection with aero- 
nautics—that is, air navigation. 

Did you ever hear the word parachute ? 
It is a French word, and means counter- 
Jali. Jt is a contrivance for keeping a 
person from falling to the ground as band 
as Bob Trotter fell into his mother’s tulip- 
bed. It had long been known that in some 
countries it was the custom for performers 
to jump eet nag heights for the king’s 
amusement, their fall being 2 
rendered slower by a pins Arter ¥ 
large umbrella held over the head, thus 
saving their noses and limbs. I have been 
out in a strong wind, and doubtless you 
have, when it seemed that if I didn’t close 
my umbrella the wind would carry us both 
to the clouds. 

There is, in connection with umbrellas, a 
curious story of a prisoner, Lavin, con- 
fined for counterfeiting, to which he had 
been tempted by his great skill in the use 
of his pen. So remarkable was this skill 
that during his imprisonment he executed 
portraits of public men by means of pens 
made of the straw furnished for his cell. 
He had hoped thus to interest these in- 
fluential men in his behalf and procure 
his release. Being disappointed in this, 
he determined to effect his escape by means 
of an umbrella. The window of his tower 
overlooked the river, and he determined to 


an 


leap from this window to the river with an 
umbrella over his head to retard his fall, 
reckoning also upon the water to break its 
force. The result proved that he had cal- 


culated correctly. He struck the water 


with no great force, rose, swam to shore, | 


and made his escape. He was, however, 
recaptured, and spent the remainder of his 
life in prison. 

Twenty years later, Sebastian Lenormand, 
of Montpelier, a city of Southern France, 
repeated the umbrella experiment. He 
provided himself with the largest umbrellas, 
whose frame-work was strengthened by 
additional ribs to prevent their being turned 
inside out, as you have often seen umbrellas 
do by the force of a strong wind. With 
one in each hand, Lenormand leaped from 
a second story and struck the ground with- 
out injury. In a large umbrella this ex- 
perimenter fastened a number of animals, 
one after another, and let it fall from the 
top of an observatory. None of the animals 
were injured. Then, by a mathematical 
calculation, in which he compared the 
weight of the heaviest animal with the size 
of the umbrella used, he concluded that an 
umbrella in size about three times that of 
an ordinary one would be necessary to 
bring a man in safety from the top of the 
observatory to the ground. He called his 
contrivance a parachute, and by means of 
it he safely made the journey from the 
tower of the observatory to the street to 
the admiration of a vast throng of spec- 
tators. 

And in this connection J have a story to 
tell of two other prisoners. They were 
men of political prominence, and, being sent 
with commissions to the army of the Re- 
public on the northern frontier, they were 
taken prisoners by the allied armies, then 
warring with France. (Get your mother to 
tell you something about the history of this 
period—about the allied armies, and about 
the battle of Waterloo, which decided the 
fate of the great Napoleon, the first Em- 
peror of the French, and the uncle of the 
present Emperor, Louis Napoleon, whose 
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fate is now being weighed in the balance.) 
These prisoners, who had often witnessed 
these journeys through the air of which I 
have been telling you, determined to at- 
tempt their escape by means of some sort 
of parachute. One was betrayed by the 
persons with whom he had negotiated for 
materials for making his parachute. The 
other succeeded in manufacturing one of 
these with his bed curtains. With it he 
leaped from a lofty embrasure, but his leg 
being broken in the fall he was, of course, 
recaptured. 7 

A man named Montgolfier, having wit- 
nessed the parachute exhibitions, was led 
to the invention of hot-air balloons. Per- 
haps you know that hot air is lighter than 
cold air, and that the lighter air rises, just 
as oil rises above the water when you place 
them together. Your toy balloons are filled 
with hot air, and rise because they are 
lighter, just as Montgolfier’s did, and just 
as a balloon does filled with hydrogen gas, 


the lightest of known substances. Bal- 
loonists check their ascent when they have 


reached the desired height by opening a 
at the top of the balloon, and dis- 


some of the hydrogen. This 
and the bal- 


valve 
charging 
valve must be in good order, 
loonist must understand perfectly its man- 
agement, for by means of it he is to let 
himself down. A sad accident 1s recorded 
concerning an ascension which.occurred in 
London in 1824. An aeronaut named Har- 
ris was the balloonist, and he was accom- 


panied in his voyage by the woman to 
whom he was engaged to be married. 


When he had attained the desired height 
in the air he opened the valve to prevent 
the farther rising of his aerial ship by let- 
ting off some of the hydrogen gas. But 
the valve or the cord communicating with 
it had become disarranged. Imagine the 
horror of this couple at discovering that 
he could not again close the valve. The 
gas continuing to escape, the balloon grew 
momentarily heavier, and descended every 
instant with greater and greater velocity. 
The poor man threw out all his ballast to 
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lighten the balloon and arrest the descent. 
Then his hat, boots, coat, vest, every gar- 
ment that either party could spare, every 
thing that he could lay hands on. Still the 
balloon went on falling with frightful rapid- 
ity. Finally the thought came to his heroic 
heart that by throwing himself over he 
might save the woman he loved. He ac- 
cordingly kissed her an eternal farewell 
and leaped into the air, and to his death. 
She saw her lover as he went down from 
her forever, and fell fainting to the bottom 
of the ‘car. When her consciousness re- 
turned she found herself in a crowd of 
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i i ack 
eager people endeavoring to bring her back 


40 a life which she must live without him 
who had given himself for her. She hae 
sustained no permanent injury from this 
perhaps most awful voyage that mortal ever 
made. 

And this pathetic story suggests the sad 
fate of poor Madame Blanchard. She was 
the wife of a celebrated aeronaut, who, after 
making a large fortune, lost it in some 
political troubles, so that he was reduced to 
extreme want, and died in a state of de- 
spondency concerning his wife, advising her 
to hang or drown herself after his death. 


fa 
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But she was reserved for a more tragic 
fute than either of these. She studied her 
husband's profession, and became a very 
successful balloonist, very skillful and very 
daring. She made some sixty ascensions, 
and had escapes. On one 
occasion, Josing control of her balloon, it 


some harrow 
descended into a bog, where, being tangled 
in the trees, it was violently tossed hither 
and thither, while the poor woman had no 
firm ground on which she could be sup- 
ported. Some people in the neighborhood 
finally discovered her and effected her re- 
lease, otherwise, it is believed, she must 
have perished. Finally the daring mind 
of this woman conceived the mad idea of a 
novel display of pyrotechnics for the amuse- 
ment of the sight-loving Parisians. Some 
Bengal lights were fastened to the balloon, 
and these Madame Blanchard purposed to 
light by means of a long pole bearing a 
torch, and then to disengage them, so that 
they might fall through the air, to the de- 
light of the people below. 

It is astonishing that the authorities did 
not interdict the desperate project, for the 
balloon is composed of a very thin, com- 
bustible material, that is, one easily burned, 
and hydrogen gas, with which it is inflated, 
is one of the most combustible substances 
known to man. And then both the balloon 
and car are subject to sudden and unex- 
pected swayings, so that the strongest and 
steadiest hand could not be relied on to 
manage a lighted torch. And even if this 
could have been done the danger was con-. 
stant and imminent that a lunge of the bal- 
loon might dash it against the ignited lights. 

The crowd below waiting for the novel 
fire-works soon witnessed such a display as 
is seldom seen. They suddenly perceived 
the lower portion of the balloon to be 
enveloped in flames. It began rapidly to 
fall; the cords attaching the car to the 
balloon wee quickly snapped by the sharp 
fire; the poor, brave woman was thrown 
face foremost into the air. She fell on a 
house-top, and from that to’the pavement, 
and was taken up dead. 
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Of voyages in the air one of the most | 


novel and frightful on record was made by 
one of the three prisoners of whom I have 
told you. This was Jacques Garnerin, he 
who was betraved in lis attempt to effect 
His 
to take him 
up and a parachute to let him down, The 
datter, which was attached to the balloon, 
was so constructed that it went up folded, 
it being anticipated that the air would open 
Think 
of dropping from the heavens with only a 
big umbrella over you ! 

When the balloon had lifted Garnerin in 
his car, and his parachute folded, to the dis- 
tance of a half mile in the air, he liberated 
the gas from the balloon, cut the cord which 
connected it with his car, and severed his 
parachute from it. The pardchute un- 
folded and spread itself like a sail to the 
wind. Then it began to rock and sway 
on the billows of air, jerking and dashing 


his escape by means of a parachute. 


design was to have a balloon 


it when it should begin to descend. 


the little car until it was sometimes thrown 
in almost a horizontal position. M. Gar- 
nerin must have kept a steady head anda 
firm grip, or his precipitation from that 
great height would have been inevitable. 
He finally reached in safety, 


the earth 


though he received some severe cuts and 
bled considerably. He was trembling and 


greatly agitated with his perilous voyage, 
as he certainly had reason to be. 

There are many interesting anecdotes of 
this aeronaut’s adventures. He sometimes 
made nocturnal ascensions, his balloon pre- 
senting a splendid appearance sailing away 
through the night with its score of lamps. 
On one of these voyages he saw meteors 
flying about him, and at half-past three 
beheld the sun in gorgeous grandeur rising 
above the ocean of clouds. 

Another one of Garnerin’s lonely night 
voyages must have been terrible in the ex- 
treme. The balloon, released, darted up 
with alarming rapidity to an immense height, 
and Garnerin began to fear a storm. The 
balloon swelled to a frightful degree, and 
from some neglect of the apparatus he 
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could not manage it. So with his hand he 
| made an opening and put out all the lamps 
he could. His ballast was all gone, so he 
| was tossed about from current to current. 
| The balloon rose through thick clouds, 
sunk, struck the earth, and rebounded to 
an astonishing height, just as your rubber 
ball bounds from the floor. Then the bal- 
loon was carried forward on the wings of a 
thunder-storm, dashed against the mount- 
ains, giving the voyager such repeated and 
severe shocks that for a time he was in- 
sensible. Finally his anchors hooked in a 
tree, and he alighted, after a voyage of 
seven hours and a half, three hundred miles 
from his starting-point. But this speed of 
forty miles an hour he exceeded on another 
aerial voyage, when he went fifty miles, 
from London to Colchester, in three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

Would you like to hear another story of 
a perilous adventure in the air? When 
you are old enough to understand Shaks- 
peare you will find in King Lear a fine 
description of the celebrated cliffs of Dover. 
It was from this precipice that the balloon 
boat containing Dr. Jefferies, of America, 
and M. Blanchard, about whom I have told 
you, was pushed off for a voyage across 
the Strait of Dover to Calais, in France. 
They were soon obliged to cast out all their 
ballast except three bags of sand, weighing 
about thirty pounds, for the balloon was 
scarcely sufficient to carry the men. It 
rose a little, but the day was calm, and it 
moved very languidly. As they came in 
the midst of the strait, twelve miles from 
either shore, they became alarmed to find 
the balloon descending. They threw out 
half their remaining ballast, but this did 
not arrest the downward progress of the 
balloon. They threw out the last of their 
ballast; still their motion was downward. 
A number of books were tossed out, and 
then the balloon rose. In a short time they 
found themselves again moving earthward. 
They threw out the remainder of the books, 
but the balloon continued to fall. Their 
provisions went overboard; the wings of 
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their boat were severed ; they parted with 
every thing that was movable, and yet the 
balloon bore downward, threatening their 
destruction. At last they cast out their 
anchors, and cords, and clothing, and fast- 
ened themselves to certain slings, intending 
as a last resort to cut away their boat. 
But this they did not have to do, for the 
balloon began to rise, and they finally de- 
scended in a forest not far from Calais. 

I could continue all day telling you about 
balloon accidents, and one ascension made 
by a friend of mine, I have no doubt, would 
interest you; but I must content mysclf, 
and you must be contented, with one other 
story, in which the balloonist was a boy 
twelve years of age. 

Suppose there is to be a balloon ascen- 
sion in your city or village. You undoubt- 
edly would go to see it, for boys and yirls 
are fond of such a sight. Now, suppose 
you are sitting with your companions, 
laughing and talking, impatient for the per- 
formance to begin. You watch the assist- 
ants fill the balloon with rarefied air; you 
see them fasten the anchor to the car, 
which is in the form of a boat, and is to be 
attached at each end by cords to the bal- 
loon. You watch the operators as they 
secure one end and proceed to fasten the 


Then you perceive the balloon 


other. : 
it and 


break away from the men holding Jt 
begin slowly to rise, and you feel disap- 
pointed, for no one is going up with it; 
half the interest of the occasion is de- 
stroyed. But wait; the interest is to be 
quadrupled ; some one 2s going to ascend 
with the balloon. It passes over you, draw- 
ing the anchor with it. You are watching 
the ascending balloon ; something touches 
you, lifts you to your feet, into the air. 
The fluke of the anchor is fastened in the 
waistband of your pantaloons, and the bal- 
loon is flying away with you. You scream 
for help; the people below shout to you to 
hold on; you feel the waistband of your 
pants giving away, and instinctively grasp 
with both hands the rope above your head. 
After a time you begin to descend, but it 


seems to you instead that the earth is ris- 
The rope to which you 
are clinging begins rapidly to untwist, and 
as you near the earth it appears that the 


ing to meet you. 


| ground, with the vast concourse of specta- 


In terror 
you cry to the people to save you. They 


tors is wildly whirling up to you, 


‘shout back as they continue in their wild 


whirl, “ Don’t be afraid! hold on! you’re 
all right,” and the next moment receive 
you in their arms, and thereby arrest the 
In a little while hundreds 
of operators are telegraphing your name 


spinning earth. 


throughout the world, thousands of printers 
are putting it into type, and it has passed 
into history with your story to be repeated 
through all coming time. 

These things which I have been suppos- 
ing in your case did actually happen to an 
apprentice boy named Guerin, twelve years 
of age. And now I think I can make you 
understand—I would like to have you do 
so—how different his fate would have been 
had the balloon been filled with hydrogen 
gas instead of hot air. You understand 
that a balloon filled with hot air rises be- 
cause hot air is lighter than colder air, 


: just 
as a cork rises on water. 


You will per- 
ceive, then, that as the air cools it becomes 
heavier, and the balloon will descend. But 
when a balloon is filled with hydrogen the 
gas expands with the elevation, because the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the outside 
of the balloon is diminished, and unless 
there is a valve to let off the excess of 
hydrogen the balloon will burst and col- 
lapse. This would have happened in young 

. o 
Guerin’s case had the balloon been inflated 
with hydrogen, for had there been a valve 
he could not have managed it, and he would 
have fallen from a great height with full 
force. 

And now I wish to say a few words 
about the sensations of a balloonist. He 
is not conscious of his own motion ; so, as 
he rises, the earth seems to be moving from 
him, and as he descends it appears to be 
rising to meet him. The sensation of as- 
cending has been compared to a strong 
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pressure from the bottom of the car upward 
against the soles of the feet. One voyager 
says that his fingers were benumbed with 
cold, and he felt a violent pain in his right 
ear and jaw, due partly to the expansion 
of the air in these organs. His teeth chat- 
tered without ceasing; his veins swelled 
and blood came from his nose; 
swelled so that he could not keep his hat 
on, and he felt a strong inclination to sleep. 
At another time he felt very hungry, but 
his throat was so dry that he could scarcely 
swallow a morsel of bread ; so dry and thin 
was the air, he found great difficulty in 
breathing. 

And now, with a few words about how 
things look from a balloon, I will close my 
talk. The account of Mr. Baldwin, who 
made an ascension from Chester, England, 
is as interesting as any thing I can give 
you. Ata distance of a mile and a half he 
had an enchanting view of the city. It 
looked very diminutive, and entirely blue, 
while the River Dee was of a red color. 


his head 
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The whol€ seemed a perfect plain, the high- 
est towers and steeples appearing to have 
no height ; every thing appearing on a level, 
so that the whole prospect seemed like a 
colored map. He says that the lowest bed 
of vapor that first appeared as a cloud was 
perfectly white, and in fleeces. These in- 
creased in size as they rose, until they 
united and formed “a sea of cotton,” tufted 
here and there. The whole became a white 
floor of cloud, the upper surface being 
smooth and even. Above this white floor, 
at great and unequal distances, there were 
vast thunder-clouds, each parcel consisting 
of whole acres, in the densest form. Some 
of the clouds were moving in various direc- 
tions with slow and stately measures, form- 
ing an appearance stupendous and majestic. 
And now let me hope that my young 
reader may soon have an opportunity of 
witnessing a balloon ascension, and that he 
may observe it with a better comprehension 
and with a greater interest from having read 


this article. 


_————Nore 
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HE Bosphorus ! 
mouth of this beautiful river 
at rr, A. M.; the sun has just 
% broken through the clouds which 
6° last nights storm had left, and 
the foliage is bright, and fresh, and green, 
the air breezy, and sweet with the perfume 
of flowers from the shore. We have but 
twenty miles to reach the Golden Horn, 
and yet what myriads of human lives have 
been sacrificed, over a period exceeding 
two thousand years, for the possession of 
that litle stream! Uniting the Propontis, 
or Sea of Marmora, to the Euxine, or 
Black Sea, it directly conveys the produce 
of Russia to Europe by the Mediterranean ; 
and having a magnificent harbor, and never 
being blockaded by ice, although probably 
the smallest, it is certainly one of the most 


We make the | important 


as it is one of the most famous 
rivers in the world. 

It is said to have derived its name from 
two Greek words—* das,” oxen, and ‘“‘foris,” 
a ford—for the reason that in Roman times 
in the narrowest part of the stream, where 
Asia and Europe meet nearer than at any 
other part, by reason of the rocky bed be- 
low, herds of oxen crossed; but in the 
Greek mythology it is accounted for in the 
fabulous story of Io, who, passing over the 
straits, was changed by the gods into a 


cow! 5 
We are now in the land of the Koran ; 


f Ses Pn eee) S 

the “dim, religious light of France and 

Germany, Austria and Hungary, will no 

longer suffice to exhibit even a shadow of 
oO 

truth; we have heard of “the shadow of 

the cross,” although we can see no shadow 
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from the sun after he has departed, but the 
shadow of the crescent would be a shadow 
of shades. 

But we will not be uncharitable; here is 
a specimen to begin with. Slowly ascend- 
ing the river, having the Asiatic coast on 
the Jeft and the uropean on the right, we 
approach the “Giant’s Mountain,” the 
Turks call it Fusha toghi; that is, the 
mountain of Joshua. Here the disciples 
of the Prophet are taught to believe the 
Hebrew Joshua commanded the sun and 
moon to stand still in his war with the 
Amalekites; here, they say, Joshua was 
buried; and becanse the Oriental idea of 
greatness is of a purely physical character, 
Joshua, we hear, was so great that while be 
rested on the sop of the mountain, he 
washed his feet in the river at the bottom. 
Of course, we are anxious to know the 
height of Yusha toght, and can scarcely 
help Jaughing as we are told it is five hun- 
But the great Jewish leader was 
and there, 
ys, at the 


dred feet. 
buried here, we are informed ; 
sure enough, are the iron railit } 
summit of the mountain, which protect his 
grave, this being about twenty feet long. 
So that between Joshua’s death and his 
burial he must have miraculously shrunk 
about four hundred and eighty feet! 
On the tops of the railings are dirty 
pieces of old clothes, the offerings of dis- 
eased persons in and around the cily, who 
foolishly believe that if they can but reach 
the grave of Joshua before life has departed, 
bearing the smallest portion ‘of their gar- 


ments with them, by offering them at his 
grave the disease will disappear. 2 
alts: 1S 


On the European side of the str 
the pretty little cemetery of Euyb or Job, 
Mohammed’s standard-bearer and compan- 
jon in arms, who was killed at the first 
sieve of Constantinople by the Saracens, 
A. D. 668, and was buried here. The place 
is too sacred to allow any Christian to 
enter, excepling under peculiar introduc- 
tion, for here the Sultans of Turkey are, 
notcrowned, but “inaugurated,” when called 
to take command of the empire. 
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Ruins of old castles which defended both 
sides the Bosphorus now meet us at every 
turn of the river; mosques, and minarets, 
and cemeteries, dark with forests of cypress 
trees, remind us we are approaching the 
city so famous in the history of the world, 
until, after a delightful sail of a couple of 
hours, the Golden Horn bursts upon our 
enraptured view. 

We have just passed the superb palace 
of the Sultan, and observe upon the banks, 
lined with gayly dressed men and women, 
the palatial residences of the principal for- 
eign embassadors ; yonder is Scutari, where 
only the rich Turks will be buried, and 
where every thing is exclusively Turkish ; 
there is Stamboul, with its Seraeli i 
and before us Galata, where we Ag ae 

Glorious scenery indeed! The noonday 
sun is shining over the glittering crescents 
which surmount the minarets of Stamboul, 
making the dark groups of cypress, mingled 
with the mosques, appear darker suill; on 
the verge of the horizon are the peaks of 
Mounts Olympus and Parnassus, with the 
Greek Islands and the Sea of Marmora in 
the foreground; gayly dressed craft cover 
the bright waters of the river, where the 
sword-fish is chasing the dolphin ; when, 
carefully descending the ladder, and creep- 
ing into our little caique, or Turkish boat, 
we Jand at the custom-house, where the 
very polilest of officers, finding we are 
“ Faglice,” will not even think of such a 
thing as searching our luggage. 

From Galata to the “ Hotel de Bizance” 
at Pera is only a short walk, and the streets 
are some of the sights for us. Walk we 
ede A ies is our luggage, for 
there 1S no riding here except on 
mule, or donkey-back ; the beet oe 
upstairs, and strangely indeed they con- 
trast with the Boulevards of Paris or the 
Ring Strasse of Vienna; but we are ina 
city, remember, belonging to people who 
are very backward in going forward, and 
whose strength, as they consider in a wrong 
sense, is “to sit still.” j 

And now we have lazy Turk and rich 
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Armenian huddling themselves together in 
one common crowd; verily a street scene 
in Constantinople is one of the most extra- 
ordinary of all street scenes. 

Look at the dogs! 
mongrels they are, of all sizes and ages, 
lying in groups of from four to nine or ten. 
Nothing disturbs them; they are the only 
scavengers of the city, and confine them- 
selves to their several districts. Nobody 
owns them; they are never allowed to 
enter a human dwelling, the dog being an 
unclean animal to the Mussulman. At 
night, should one wanderer quit the bound- 
ary line of his locality, the dogs of the next 
district drive him) back, making such an 
uproar in the streets as compels the in- 
habitants to open their bedroom windows 
and throw whatever may come first after 
them. 

We shall best spend the remainder of 
the day by visiting Stamboul. Crossing 
the extraordinary bridge from Galata, there 
are the bazaars, the fountains, the hippo- 
drome, the thousand and one columns of 
Constantine, the superb mosques, and, 
above all, that very interesting relic of the 
Emperor Justinian—the mosque of Santa 
Sophia. F 

Let us begin with the last ; it is the most 
interesting of all, and a glance at its his- 
tory, with reference to ils founder, will 
profitably employ us as we walk from our 
hotel. f 

In the month of May, A. D. 33°, there 
was a great festival in the ancient city of 
Byzantium, on the European side of the 
River Bosphorus. The Byzantines, who 
had taken the cily many centurles before 
the Christian era, crossing the river from 
the Asiatic side, had been driven out by 


one who was unconsciously fulfilling i 
prophecy made by a Hebrew prophet namec 
avior 


Daniel, six hundred years before the S 
was born in Bethlehem. Constantine the 
Great, whose mother Helena had been con- 
verted from Paganism to Christianity, and 
who had spent much time and money in the 
restoration of sacred places and things 1n 


Sleek, lazy, wolfish | 
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| Palestine, had defeated the Pagan Licinus, 

who shared the Roman empire with his 
| brother-in-law, Constantine, one ruling the 
| east and the other the western part of the 
empire. 

A supernatural appearance in the heay- 
ens, in the form of a cross, was said by 
Constantine to assure hin) that by it alone 
would he prevail, and the emperor, who 
had been educated as a Pagan, was gradu- 
ally brought to the truth of the Christian 
religion, 

Constantine had long contrasted the Bos- 
phorus with the Tiber; the seven hills of 
Byzantium with the seven hills of Rome; 
and he determined to remove the seat of 
empire, in the event of victory, from the 
west to the east. 

This was accomplished A. D. 330. The 
“iron” and the “clay” of the feet and toes 
of Daniel’s great image were “divided” 
then; Rome represented, as it has always 
been called, the “iron age,” but the new 
cily was to be more of clay, and its present 
dry and crumbling condition could never 
have been described by a fitter emblem, 

The first thing the newly converted em- 
peror did was to dedicate his city to the 
Virgin Mary, and to consecrate a magnifi- 
cent Christian temple to the Eternal Wis- 
dom, that name being then understood as in- 
tended by Solomon to prefigure the Second 
Person in the Divine Trinity. Prov. V, iii. 

Constantine commenced the destruction 
of heathen temples in Italy, and left a 
bishop to guard the flock established there 
two hundred and fifty years before by Saint 
Paul; but not long after the removal of the 
seat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, 
now called from the Greek «“ Constantine’s 
city,” Comstantinople, the bishop usurped 
an authority he never possessed before, and 
the grasping character of the Roman bish- 
ops so rapidly increased that by the year 
606 they assumed for the first time the title 
of “ Universal Bishop,” by force and fraud 
struggling for. the supremacy of the whole 
Christian Church, introducing the Latin 
word “papa,” or father, as their title, from 


A STREET IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 


which we get the word “pope.” “The 
Vicar of Christ,” as he has since been 
called, “ His Holiness,” “The Holy Father,” 
had no place prior to “the dividing of the 
kingdom” by Constantine, A. D. 330; so 
that when the Roman Catholic of the pres- 


ent day asks the Protestant where his re- 
ligion was before the reign of Henry VIII, 
he may with strict propriety reply, “ Where 
yours was before Constantine the Great.” 
The emperor, firmly established on the 
throne in his new city, proceeded to give 
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fresh evidence of the sincerity of his con- 
version to the Christian faith. 
manded the observance of the Sabbath, 
abolished the fights of gladiators, and in- 
troduced many humane acts, which at his 
death, seven years after, A. D. 337, caused 
him by the Christians to be reckoned among 
the saints, while by the Romans he was 
placed among the gods. 

During the latter part of Constantine’s 
reign a dispute arose between the Bishop 
of Rome and the Bishop of Constantinople, 
and this dispute at last reached such a 
height that a division took place in the 
Church, and this was the origin of the 
Greek in opposition to the Latin Church, 
which continues to this day. Soon after 
Constantine’s death he was succeeded by 
Julian, and the idol altars which the former 
had destroyed were re-erected by the latter, 
and Paganism ruled again with more viru- 
lence than ever. Hundreds of thousands 
of Christians were massacred; but by A. 
D. 527, when Justinian occupied the throne 
of the Czsars, a favorable turn again took 
place, that emperor professing all the arti- 
cles of the Christian faith. 

The temple which Constantine had erected 
nearly two centuries before had been twice 
destroyed by fire, and Justinian determined 
to superintend its rebuilding with greater 
splendor than that of Constantine. 

Justinian was directed in his plans by no 
less distinguished a being than the angel 
Gabriel himself. All the measurements 
and proportions, the doors and the vest- 
ments, were all after the supernatural pat- 
tern. Some of the doors were made from 
the timber of Noah’s ark, and the trumpets 
were those used at Jericho, the blast from 
which blew down the walls. Such was the 
fabulous, story of the emperor with regard 
to this splendid temple. 

The columns which supported the galler- 
ies were all the remains of the Pagan tem- 
ples. There were some from the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, others from the tem- 
ple of the Sun and Moon at Heliopolis, 
and some from the temple of Isis and 
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He com- 


sequently to contain 


Osiris at Egypt. The marbles were the 
richest in the world. Gold was employed 
every-where. Moreover, in addition to the 
relics already mentioned, part of which 
were antediluvian, the temple was said sub- 
the cradle of our 
Savior, the basin in which the Virgin 
mother washed the infant, besides other 
fabulous valuables. 


In A. D. 1453, on the 29th of the month 


| of May, there was a third great national 


festival in the great temple of the Eternal 
Wisdom, as it had continued to be called. 
The “clay” had been crumbling to pieces 
gradually over the eleven centuries which 
had it was founded. The 
Persian and Arab, the Prussian and the 
Venetian, had each snatched at the impe- 
rial eagle, but nothing fatal happened to 
the throne until Mohammed 11, carrying 
fire and sword wherever he went, took the 
city, and the seat of the Casars has ever 
since been occupied by the Caliphs, while 
the religion of the Cross has given place to 
that of the Crescent. 

The temple of the Eternal Wisdom was 
named after a new saint—one which had 
never appeared in the Christian roll— 
“Sophia ;” but by that word, signifying 
“wisdom,” the false prophet unwittingly 
perpetuated in his saint of the Koran the 
attribute of Him to whom it was originally 
dedicated. 

And there it has stood ever since. On 
the cupola of the dome, where the light 
enters, are mosaic figures of Christ dented 
on a throne of judgment, attended by cher- 
ubim. But it is against the laws of Mo- 
hammed that any picture or figure of an 
angel should appear in the mosque, and we 
hear from good authority that when the 
Turks appealed to the present Sultan’s 
father to have them removed, he exclaimed, 
“No, let them alone, perhaps the rightful 
owners will want them some day.” 

With this imperfect sketch of the his- 
tory of Constantine’s temple, we shall be 
better able to admire its glories when we 
are admitted; but this is no easy matter, 


passed since 


” 


4 


A golden licket is generally successful, with 
a knowledge of Arabic, and, after a long 
and apparently noisy dispute among the 
Turks, we pass through long, w inding stair- 
cases of stone, and presently the grandeur 
of the building bursts upon our view as we 
standin the gallery and reflect on the story 
of the pagan temple whose marble columns 
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“ Fatthful unto Death.” 
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support it. The singular appearance of 
pigeons flying about in every direction un- 
molested, and litde knots of worshipers 
bending their heads down upon the pol- 
ished floor, with their prostrate bodies 
toward the tomb of Mohammed, who was 
buried at Mecca, adds increasing interest 
to the scene. 


oot — 


“FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.” 


BOUT sunset Fate came softly 
up to the table where Captain 
Syfert was writing and stood in 
silence, awaiting an opportunity 
4 to speak. Seeing this, the Cap- 
tain asked, ** What is it, Fate ?” 

“Is dere any more I can do fer you, 
master ?” 


That was his one term of endearment— 
master. The officer looked up in some 
surprise, both at it and at the sober, almost 
sad expression of Fate’s countenance. 

“There is nothing more, thank you a 
and then added, “Is there any thing I can 
do for you?” 

“T want to go down to Burt’s plantation 
to see my old mother, if you please, cap’n.” 

“How long do you want to stay en 

“Not long; I?ll be back before day—ef 
nothing happens,” he added, soberly. 

“What ails the boy ?” said Captain Syfert 
after Fate had gone out. And he won- 
dered still more when Fate returned, bear- 
ing in both hands his few treasures—the 
old primer, the blotted copy-book, the lead 
inkstand, and the bit of stove-pipe. 

“Cap'n,” said he, “will you please take 
care of dese yer tings for me? Ef so be 
as I should n’t git back, keep ’em; but ef 
I’m alive I°’l git back to ye somehow. 
Look, I’se done writ out my orders.” 

‘ And, sure enough, Fate’s first composi- 
tion, that had long kept its place on the 
old stove-pipe, had been effaced, and in its 
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a 
stead, as a sort of reminder, was written in 
letters somewhat more symmetrical, but 
with white paint instead of chalk, his name 
and age and his new motto. The Captain 
looked at it, commended his choice of a 
watch-word, laughed at his forebodings, and 
promised to take good care of his things. 
Then Fate set off to make his visit. Just 
at the edge of the camp a soldier hailed 
him. 

“ Hallo, Fate! where are you going ?” 

« Down to Burt's.” 

« You pass by Wilson’s to get there, do n’t 
you ?” 

“Yes, sir. Any word for me to carry ray 

«Do you know Joe Wilson down there— 
black Joe ?” 

“Guess I do. Knowed him when we 
was both little ’uns.” 

«Well, will you take this letter to him? 
It’s from his old father in Texas, and came 
to my care. Of course, Joe “Il want it as. 
soon as he can get it, and as he may n’t get 
to camp right away, it 411 be a favor to him 
and me both if you'll give it to him as you 
pass by.” . 

“All right, I ’Il do it,” said Fate, and, 
tucking the letter in his bosom, set out 
once more. 

It was quite dark when he reached old 
Planter Wilson’s. He swung himself lightly 
over the fence and walked down toward the 
quarters, unobserved, he thought. Joe was 
sitting in the door of the first cabin. 
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“ Howdy, Joe 2?” 

“Why, Fate, that you?” 

“Yes—hush; I’ve got a letter for you 
from your father.” 

“Thankee. Just from camp, Fate ?” 

“Yes; going down to Burt’s to see 
mammy.” 

“Fate, you heard the Cap’n say any thing 
’bout coming out hyer to-night ?” 

“No; why?” 

“Tl tell you. That ar low-down Dick 
White’s been a-layin’ round camp all day 
playin’ spy. He done found out that your 
cap’n and four or five of the other officers 
is comin’ out hyer to-night. Now, as you 
know, and / know, ole mars’ Wilson ’s had 
two faces all along, one for each side. He 
kin carry water on both shoulders as easy 
as you ever see. But he’s got mad Jately, 
and to-night he’s let a dozen men, armed 
to the teeth, hide themselves in his house 
to take the cap’n and the rest on ’em when 
they come. Now, jest you put for camp as 
quick as a flash, and we two Il spile the 
hull game for ’em yit.” 

“Tl be back to camp in a jiffy. Ef they 
take Fate’s cap’n it’Il be after they ’ve done 
took Fate.” ; 

Both had been so engaged in their co 
versation that neither of them had noticed 
a figure creep stealthily around the cabin, 
and, pausing among the vines, seem to 
listen. But both started to their feet when 
a man sprang past them, brushing them 
closely, and ran swiftly to the house. 

“Fate,” whispered Joe, “ that means 
death to us if we ’re caught. All we Gon 
do now is to make the best of our time. 
1’ll take the swamp-track up to camp; J 
know’ the way, you don’t. Take the road 
and hurry. God bless you, old fellow. 

They wrung each other’s hands, each un- 
selfishly grieving for the other, and parted. 

Meanwhile, the man who had surprised 
them carried up to the house the tidings of 
their discovery. ; 

“The game’s up,” said he, “ if we can t 
trap that nigger before he gets off the plan- 
tation.” 
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It was the work of a moment-to get out 
the dogs and horses. Before Fate was 
many rods away the whole pack were in hot 
pursuit. Their oaths and wrathful yells, 
and the savage cries of the dogs, fell upon 
his ears as he fled for his life. On he went, 
under the dim starlight, straight on—life 
ahead, but so far, so very far; death be- 
hind, but so near, so very near. On he 
went in his hopeless flight, his limbs fail- 
ing, his breath growing shorter; on, still 
on, through the night, no tender human eye 
to see, no hand to save. Now the terrible 
voices of the hounds rang close behind 
him; another minute and their hot breath 
swept across his cheek as they leaped 
against his shoulders ; another, and their 
teeth had closed on his limbs, and they 
dragged him down and held him there, tear- 
ing him with their powerful fangs. Then 
came the whole troop of cursing, infuriated 
men. 

“There he is,” cried one. “I reckon 
the dogs have done for him, but there’s a 
shot to make sure work.” 

“And there ’s another to help,” and a 
second report echoed sharply through the 
forest, and another and another, until every 
man had sent a bullet into the torn and 
yore body that lay on the grass at the 

The leader of the gang called off the 
dogs and wheeled his horse homeward. 

“There ’s one dead nigger,” said he, 
complacently, “that will tell no tales.” 

Presently the moon came creeping slowly 
up over the black forest, as if she dreaded 
the sight that awaited her—a mangled form, 
its limbs convulsed by mortal pain, its red 
blood flowing unchecked, its quivering flesh 
covered with a cold, clammy ooze, forced 
out from every pore by an awful intensity 
of suffering. 

Suddenly, clear and loud, rang out the 
clang of iron hoofs upon the hard, flinty 
pike. Nearer they came, and nearer, and 
the sound called back for a brief moment 
“the soul that was in departing.” All the 
swiftly ebbing life rolled back upon the 
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shore of sense in one mighty flow. Every 
dying energy roused itself to the last, last 
task of saving that beloved friend from 
death. He must wait until they were close 
to him, and then use all the force left him 
and speak to them. 

Slowly they rode on. They saw a bright, 
open space, and something strange lying 
there in the center. What was that dark 
mass that stirred feebly in the moonlight? 
What was that moan? What was the wild, 
thin, unearthly cry that came from that 
shapeless thing—a cry of mortal agony, of 
wild entreaty, of terror, of despair? ‘ Mas- 
ter!” and again, “ Master!” and yet once 
more, “Dear master !” 

Captain Syfert leaped from his horse and 
kneeled on the wet grass—wet with blood. 

“ Fate,” he said, pityingly, ‘my poor boy, 
what does this mean? What is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Dey was layin’—in wait—for you at 
Wilson’s,” he gasped, painfully. “I started 
back—to tell you; dey—followed me; de 
men shot me ; de dogs tore me ; dey finished 
poor Fate—but you is safe.” 

“Yes, Fate, I’m here and safe. We'll 
carry you back to camp and nurse you up 
nicely. You’ll soon be well.” 

The poor, bruised, bleeding head drew 
itself painfully along toward the kneeling 


officer. He comprehended the motion, and,- 


placing his hands under it, lifted it tenderly 
to his knee. Pitying tears dropped from 
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his eyes like rain. A smile broke over the 
dusky face of the dying boy. 

“Yes, master, I ‘Il soon’ be well, but not 
here. But you’se safe—and that’s good. 
Poor Fate was n’t—much ’count, nohow. 
I was going—to be a better boy. I’d jest— 
started. But de Lord—knows. It’s all 
right. Master—hold my—hand. What is— 
de verse? ‘Be—thou— faithful — unto— 
death—’ ” 

The stricken form relaxed, the head fell 
back, and over the face came that strange, 
solemn calm that comes but once, and that 
when death touches and seals for his own 
the house of clay. 

They lifted it carefully and carried it 
back to camp—the stark, dead body, pierced 
with shot and torn by dogs. And the next 
day, when the sun was going down, they 
buried it in the soldier’s cemetery over on 
the hill-side. 

And to all the assembled multitude, stand- 
ing with uncovered head and_ softened 
hearts, Captain Syfert told the story of 
Fate’s loving devotion and great sacrifice. 
Then he placed at the head of the low 
mound a little board, to which was fastened 
the old bit of stove-pipe, bearing still in 
large, white, straggling letters the last 
words traced by the fingers of the mur- 


dered boy: 
“FATE WILLIAMS, 
18 YEARS OLD. 
‘ Fuithful unto death,” 
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BEING SoMEBopDY.—“ What is the use 
of being in this world unless you are some- 
body ?” said a boy to his friend. 

“Sure enough, and I mean to be,” an- 
swered the other. “I began this very day, 
and I mean to be somebody.” 

Ashton looked George in the face. 

“Began to-day! How? What do you 
mean to be ?” 

“A Christian boy, and so grow up to 
be a Christian man,” said George. “I 


believe that is the greatest somebody for 


us to be.” 
George is right. There is no higher 


manhood than Christian manhood, and it 
is in the power of every boy to reach that. 
Every boy can not be rich, every boy can 
not be President, every boy can not be 
judge, but God asks you all to a Chris- 
tian manhood, to be his sons, and so with 
his Son, Jesus Christ, to be his heirs of 


heaven. 
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CARRIE MAY. 


Wuo is this with golden hair, 
Tripping lightly, free from care, 
Happy, smiling, bright, and. gay 
*T is our darling Carrie May. 


Eyes of blue and teeth of pearl, 
Dancing head with many a curl, 


? 


Little winning ways of grace, 
Bless our cherul’s fairy face. 


Father, mother, friends, and all, 
Hasten at our dear ones call; 
Every day she seems to prove 
How a child can rule by love. 


Little Nora and Agues. 


CS 


LITTLE NORA 


ie, : 

-e- T was one of the loveliest June 
q | mornings you ever saw. Little 
Miss Bluebird and Miss Red- 
breast, with numberless minstrels 

eo in brown and in yellow coats, 
Seemed perfectly crazy with delight. At 
least one would think so if he could judge 
of their emotions by the exuberance of 
melody which gushed from their tiny throats. 
They would hop from twig to bough and 
back again from bough to twig, and then 
pause, and, looking up into the cloudless 
sky, would trill away as if there were no 
such thing as sorrow under those blue 
heavens. Bright pearls glistened on the 
bosoms of a thousand violets as they tim- 
idly lifted up their sweet faces to the sun. 
The trees were bursting into rosy bloom, 
and every thing looked joyous. 

No, not every thing, for in an arbor cov- 
ered all over with trailing arbutus sat little 
Nora Mansfield, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. The very brightness of the 
morning seemed to cast a deeper shadow 
over her young spirit. Her thick chestnut 
curls hung around a pale, sad face, such as 
you do not often see in childhood. 

Just one week ago this very day she had 
played in this same arbor with her sister 
Agnes, a sweet child about five years old. 
They had been picking gay nosegays and 
running up and down the garden walks till 
they were tired. 

Then Nora _ said, 
pretty lady Mary to amuse us.” 

Now you must know that lady Mary was 
a great doll, with the bluest eyes, and the 
reddest cheeks, and the yellowest hair that 
were ever dreamed of. And she was as 
amiable as amiable could be, and, whatever 
yas said to her, always gave back the 
brightest smile. So, for an hour or two 
the three played “go and see,” all in the 
qmost charming mood. : 

' At length Nora complained that her 
Vor. I1.—46 


“We will have my 
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AND AGNES. 


“‘headie ached, and she guessed she would 
go and take a walk.” 

“IT shall leave lady Mary in your charge, 
Agnes, and you must be just as careful of 
her as you can be.” 

“Course I shall,” returned the little play- 
mother, feeling quite grand under her re- 
sponsibility. 

For a time Agnes held the little lady bolt 
upright, gazing into her rosy face and chat- 
tering to her like a magpie. But at length 
she began to wonder what her eyes were 
made of, and whether she could really see. 
Being no more heroic than other children 
in resisting temptation, she soon yielded to 


her curiosity and began to make experi- 
ments upon lady Mary’s eyes, using, alas! 


a sharp pin. 
With diligence worthy a volary of science, 


she worked away at her researches till, if 
she had had doubts whether the doll could 
see before, she had made it quite certain 
that she would never see again. She actu- 
ally put out both the poor little thing’s eyes. 
Poor, helpless Jady Mary was henceforth 
stone-blind. 

All this time Agnes sat gazing in wonder 
and dismay at the change a single pin had 
wrought in those lovely blue eyes. 

“Have you taken good care of my dar- 
ling ?? at last broke suddenly upon her as 


Nora bounded into the arbor. 
It must here be confessed that a hasty 


temper was the great fault of this little girl. 
When any thing vexed her or crossed her 
will she would give way to violent anger. 
In vain did her gentle mother talk and 
pray with her. Her temper grew more and 
more ungovernable. Knowing this, you 
can believe that she was full of rage when 
she saw what had happened to lady Mary. 
Indeed, she became perfectly beside herself 
with passion. 

«You’ve been and ’most killed my dar- 
ling, you naughty, wicked girl! She ’Il 
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never, never look at me again. You de- 
serve to be killed yourself, you do.” 


| 
| 


Over and over again she said this, strik- | 


ing poor little Agnes time after time, and 


| 


growing more and more angry every minute, 


till at length, with as heavy a blow as her 
small hand could deal, she struck her to 
the ground. 

Now there happened to be a rustic seat 
of stone on one side of the arbor, and in 
falling Agnes hit her little head against a 
sharp corner of this stone. She gave one 
loud shriek and then lay perfectly still. 

Nora’s passion was instantly cooled. She 
tried to lift her sister, but could not suc- 
ceed; so she stood there and screamed till 
her mother, hearing her, came running out. 
Alas, what a sight met her loving eyes! 

“J struck her and pushed her down, 
mamma,” sobbed out Nora in answer to 
her inquiring look. 

Taking the poor child in her arms her 
mother carried her tenderly into the house 
and laidMer down on the bed. Dr. Wil- 
kins soon came, but he shook his head very 
gravely as he looked at her. 

Ah, what a sorrowful time that was to 
Nora! Not being allowed to go into the 
sick room, she wandered day after day 
about the house, all the time carrying a 
very heavy burden upon her heart. Some 
times she would stand for a long time at 
the sick door, listening to the low moaning 
within, or caressing Agnes’s pretty kitten, 
which seemed to have lost its playfulness, 
as if it sympathized in the general hare 
She scarcely saw her mother at all, anc 
whenever she met her father he looked so 
sad that it only added to her self-reproach 
and misery. And during all this time 
Agnes lay in a high fever, sometimes rav- 
ing in delirium, and sometimes in a heavy 
stupor. 


On the morning of which I have spoken 


~the doctor had said that Agnes must die. 


: ean 1e 
Nora heard him, and running down tl 


. cc 
garden into the bower, she cried out, “O, 
Agnes! my darling Agnes! And I have 
killed her! I wish I was dead!” 
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Not long after her mother came out, and, 
taking her hand, said, ‘Come, my child, 
and see your sister once more.” 

Her solemn voice made Nora tremble, 
but she walked silently along and went 
with her mother into the chamber. There 
Jay her little playmate, as white as a lily, 
Her blue 
eyes were wide open, but she recognized 
no one. Poor Nora stood by the side of 
the bed, choking with grief as she sadly 
looked upon her sister, whose breath grew 
fainter and fainter, till at last the little 
bosom ceased its feeble fluttering. 

Two days after Nora was led into the 
parlor. On the table rested a small casket, 
and in that casket lay all that remained to 
her of Agnes, covered with white buds and 
flowers. She gazed at her in silence, and 
then stooped to kiss her lips, as her mother 
had said she might. But when she found 
how icy cold they were she broke into loud 
crying. Alas! no tears could recall her 
sister. 

It was a very sad procession that fol- 
lowed that silent form to its last restine- 
place. Nora wondered how the sun could 
shine so brightly and the birds sing so 
gayly when little Agnes was dead. She 
looked around as if she almost expected 
some black cloud to drop down suddenly 
and enshroud every thing, 

“J never want to see lady Mary again,” 
she said to herself. “I shall never, sever 
be happy any more. And it was all my 
wicked temper. I am afraid God won’t 
take me to heaven with Agnes,” and she 
burst into fresh weeping. 

As they let down the casket into the 
grave the stricken father and mother were 
almost broken-hearted; but saddest and 
bitterest of all was the grief of the unhappy 
child who had caused all this anguish. 

Nora never forgot this most sorrowful 
lesson. In moments of sudden temptation 
to the old fault she would seem to see her 
dear little sister’s pale face looking at her 
with tender reproach, and the angry look 
was banished, the hasty word was stayed. 


and gasping feebly for breath. 
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LUTHER’S 


:ge E present you this month, asa 
Va frontispiece, a picture of the 
, statue of Martin Luther about 
being placed by the society 
of German students at the 
corner of Luther’s house on the Luther 
Place, in Eisenach. It represents Luther 
in his fourteenth year, when a school-boy at 
Eisenach. In this city Luther spent several 
years of his boyhood in the Cotta family, 
which he himself has made famous in all 
the world. A statuette of little Martin as 
a school-boy has been for a long time the 
joy of teachers and students throughout 
Protestant Germany. It represents Martin 
as a boy of fourteen, as a begging scholar 
receiving the pence in his cap which were 
thrown to the scholars who went singing 
through the streets, from the upper stories 
of the house. The beauty and gracefulness 
of this little plastic statue originated the 
jdea of securing a life-size statue in brass 
from the same design and by the same 
artist. It is a picture of the model of this 
new statue, changed so as to adapt it to its 
new use, that we give in this number. It 
still retains the graceful form and the fine 
head of the statuette, and shows us fully 
the pious, true-hearted youth, as Ursula 
Cotta called him into her house from the 
street. 

Along with this picture we are sure our 
readers will like to have a little sketch of 
the boyhood of this great man. It may 
seem strange that even the exact place and 
date of the birth of so great a man are not 
surely known, but such is the case; even 
the spelling of his name is unsettled, he 
himself spelling it sometimes Luther, some- 
times Luder, and sometimes Lother. But, 
stranger yet, he seems to have been mis- 
taken himself with regard to his  birth- 
place. But then Luther, we must remem- 
ber, was not great when he was a boy, but 
belonged to a very humble family, and was 
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BOYHOOD, 


poor and unknown for many years. Of his 
birth he says: “I am a peasant’s son, and 
my father, grandfather, and great grand- 
father were all peasants. My father went 
to Mansfield, got employment in the mines 
there, and there I was born.” In this Mar- 
tin was undoubtedly partly mistaken; in- 
quiry has made it pretty clear that he was 
born at Ejisleben when his mother was on 
the way to Mansfield, on the roth of No- 
vember, 1483. The story of his birth is on 
this wise: His father, Hans (John) Luther, 
was born and grew to manhood at Meerk, 
a Saxon village near Eisenach. He was a 
poor miner, and married the daughter of a 
lawyer there as poor as himself. Her name 
was Gretha, which corresponds to our Mar- 
varet, and she was a native of Neustadt, in 
Franconia. Hans Luther had the misfor- 
tune, it is said, accidentally to kill a man 
while at work in the meadow. There is 
not very good authority for this story, and 

it may not be true; but if it is true it was 

evidently an accidental murder. At all 

events, for this or some other reason, Hans 

and his wife left Meerk hurriedly in the 

Winter of 1483 on foot, and made for 

Mansfield, Hans hoping to find work in the 

mines there. Poor Gretha, however, was 

overcome by fatigue and anxiety, and could 

go no further than Ejisleben. There Mar- 

tin was born. As soon as possible the 

mother went on to Mansfield, and there 

little Martin was baptized. 

His father met with considerable success 
in his industrious labors at Mansfield, 
became an independent worker, owning 
forges himself, and making from them suffi- 
cient profits to send his son Martin to the 
Latin school of the place. He was an 
honorable man, and became a member of 
the municipal council of Mansfield. Doubt- 
less the young Martin began to show good 
mental powers in early life, and his father 
and mother were inspired with the hope 
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_ a special interposition of Heaven 
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of making him a lawyer. From the Latin 
school of Mansfield he was sent to Magde- 
burg, and from thence to Ejisenach, in 
Thuringia. All that Luther’s parents could 
spare from their scanty earnings still fell 
short of defraying the expenses of his 
schooling, and he was obliged, along with 
some other German students of the time, 
to go about as one of the poor choristers, 
singing and begging at the doors of chari- 
table people at Magdeburg and at Eisenach. 
His remarkable appearance and serious 
manners, his fine tenor voice and musical 
talent were greatly in his favor, but he 
often failed, as he tells us, in his “ bread- 
music.” 

On one occasion, while at Ejsenach, he 
sallied forth with his lute, after having 
passed many hours without food, with the 
hope that the influence of the bright day, 
which was cloudless and beautiful, might 
dispose his hearers to sympathy and kind- 
ness. He was much mistaken. Hour after 
hour he wandered through the streets, sing- 
ing and playing on his lute, but nobody 
seemed to regard him or his music. As a 
last effort he wandered forth to the suburbs 
of the city, but only met with the same bad 
success, at one house a dog being let loose 
to drive away the unfortunate minstrel. 
He ran from the dog until, weary and foot- 
sore, he at length sat down, utterly hope- 
less, on a rustic bench in front of a cottage. 
Here his heart failed, and he broke out 
into passionate wailing. The master of the 


cottage was absent, but his wife was for- 


tunately at home, and listened with womanly 
te strains of the 


sympathy to the passiona tains 
poor student, and invited him into the 
cottage, where she plentifully regaled him 
with such coarse but abundant fare as it 
contained. Luther never forgot this: act 
of kindness, and frequently alluded to it as 
in his 
favor. He at length met with a more cer 
tain livelihood, as well as an asylum in the 
house of dame Ursula, widow of John 
Schweichard, who took pity on the poor, 
wandering child. He was enabled by this 


| charitable woman to study four years at 
Ejisenach. In one of his works Luther 
mentions his benefactress in terms of ten- 
derest emotion, and for her sake dealt ten- 
derly with women all his life. 

He was now eighteen years old, and in 
1501 he entered the university of Erfurth. 
By this time his father was able to help 
him a little more. At this age he sur- 
passed all his fellow-students in knowledge 
of the Latin classics, and in composition 
and the power of public speaking. When 
he had been two years studying at Eisen- 
ach he discovered an entire Bible, the first 
he had ever seen, being, of course, then a 
good Catholic. Up to this time all he 
knew of the Bible was a few stories which 
the priests extracted from it and circulated 
among the people. Among these was the 
history of Hannah and Samuel, a story 
which had great influence on Luther. 
When he found the Bible he determined to 
study Greek and Hebrew, the languages in 
which the original Bible was written. At 
Erfurth Luther’s mode of life appears to 
resemble his previous one at Ejisenach— 
very studious by fits and starts, moody 
restless, fond of music and of wine ree 
also deeply religious in feeling, and with: 
out the slightest doubt of the Catholic re- 
ligion or of the wonderful powers of the 
Pope. He was, like most of the German 
students of the day, gay, noisy, boisterous 
and cheerful in the midst of poverty. If 
any one had seen him in the Spring of 1503 
when he visited his home during Tent 
swaggering on the road, accoutered with 3 
hunting-knife and a sword that was per- 
petually getting between his legs, and shout- 
ing, singing, gesticulating with gleeful, rol- 
licking mirth, he would never have thought 
that the awkward student would in a Short 
time overthrow the dominion of the Catho- 
lic Church throughout half of Europe. 

At last the turning-point in his life was 
reached. He was standing in a field with 
a fellow-student on a bright Summer day, 
July 17, 1505, discoursing of life, death, 
and judgment to come, when suddenly a 


a 
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The Shining Panda, the — 
clap of thunder was heard in the + ashe 
ously unclouded sky, and the next moment 
Luther’s friend was struck dead at his side 
by lightning. Luther uttered a loud cry 
and an instant vow to Saint Anne that he 
would immediately turn a monk. The dan- 
ger over, he made no attempt to elude his 
vow, although he had been surprised into 


itby terror. He regarded the stroke which 
had killed his companion, and which he 
had himself so narrowly escaped, a 
voice from heaven, and in about two weeks 
after, at nine o’clock in the evening, after 
having spent a pleasant hour in a musical 
party with his friends, he entered the clois- 
ter of the Augustine monks at Erfurth, 
taking with him only his Plautus and his 
Virgil. 

The next day he wrote to various parties, 


as 


/ 
‘ 
order of carnivores, or flesh-eat- 
ers, and the families into which it 
y is divided; and I also gave a 
short deseremiain of two species 
belonging to the cat family. The animals 
whose names stand at the head of this 
article are carnivores which belong to the 
bear family. And before speaking of them 
particularly it is well to have a clearer idea 
of the whole family to which they belong. 
| In most of the carnivores the feet are 
| formed in such a manner that the animals 
in walking bring little more than the toes 
to the ground; but, as already stated, the 
bear family is anes up of flesh-eating ani- 
mals that walk upon the whole sole of the 
foot, and hence are called the plantigrades, 
a name which expresses that fact. They 
have five toes, and the toes are distinctly 
separated. They have the same number 
of back teeth as the members of the dog 
family ; but these are tuberculated, showing 
that the bears are fitted more or less to eat 
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eyes the last article I described the 
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and Other Carnivores. 
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bidding them (heiniheeme liad orntbaineendie informed his father 
of the step he had taken, and remained 
secluded a whole month. He was con- 
scious how much he still clung to the world, 
and feared to face his father, his commands 
and his prayers. Not for two years was 
his father persuaded to let him have his 
way. At last he consented to be present 
at his ordination. A day on which the 
miner could quit his work was fixed for the 
ceremony; he came to Erfurth with some 
of his friends, gave his son a few florins 
which he had s saved for him, and heard the 
vows which made him a priest and a monk. 

A copy of the New Testament came into 
the young monk’s hands soon afterward, 

which led to his conversion, and the cell 
of ‘the Augustine monk became the birth- 


place of the Reformation. 
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THE SHINING PANDA, THE RACCOON, AND OTHER CARNIVORES. 


vegetable as well as animal food. They 
have a long, heavy body covered with long 
and moderately, fine hair, and they are 
very slow in their movements. Most kinds 
readily climb trees, and those which inhabit 
cold regions pass the Winter in a torpid 
state. 

The typical bears—that is, those that 
best represent the group—have a large, 
clumsy body, a rather broad head, an ex- 
tremely short tail, wholly plantigrade feet, 
naked soles, and very long nails. Such are 
the grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains, 
an animal which has claws six inches in 
length, and which is so large and powerful 
that it can readily kill anit drag away the 
huge bison of the prairies; the miele bear 
of the arctic regions, which attains a weight 
of fifteen ifadred pounds ; the well-known 
black bear of the United States generally ; 
and the brown bear of Europe, a bear that 
much resembles the grizzly of our own 


country. 
Besides these true bears there are others, 
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like the raccoon and the panda, which are 
bear-like. Of these I will now write. 

The raccoon has a stout body, a pointed 
muzzle, anda long tail. It is found through- 
out nearly all America, with the exception 
of the frozen regions. It is rather 
than two feet in length to the tail, which is 
about a foot long. The general color is 
light-gray, tinged with pale, rusty across 
the shoulders, and much overlaid with 
black-tipped hairs ; the under parts are of a 
similar gray, but without the black-tipped 
hairs; and over the whole body the dull, 
sooty under fur shows through. The tail 
has five distinct black rings, and a tip of 
the same color, the interspaces being gray- 
ish-white. ‘The end of the muzzle is whit- 
ish, and there is a black patch upon the 
cheek and another behind the ear. 

In its natural state the raccoon is mainly 
a nocturnal animal. It sleeps during the 
day-time, rolled up in the form of aball. As 
evening approaches it begins to move abont 
in search of food, which consists of birds 
eggs, insects, green corn and other vege- 
tables, and roots of various kinds. It pee 
ticularly delights to visit the farmer's a il 
field, and to break down and feast upon the 
tender edrs of corn. Here it often does 
much damage, and it is often eagerly pursued 
by those whose property it has injured. : 

Many curious stories are told of the 
habits of the raccoon, some of which, per- 
haps, need to be verified by further obser- 


It is said that raccoons which 


vations. 
cure oysters for 


live near the sea often se ; 
food ; that, going, of course, when the tide 
is low, they watch the oyster, and when it 
opens its shell they nimbly put in their paw 
and pluck out the animal, and that He 
times the oyster shuts and holds fast the 
paw, so that when the tide comes 1n the 
raccoon is drowned. It is also said that 
the raccoon greatly relishes crabs, and that 
when he would catch this crustacean, he 
goes to the sea-shore, hangs the end of his 
tail in the water, and that the crab, seizing 
this as a bait, is quickly jerked by the rac- 
coon upon the dry land. 


less | 


| 
| 
| 
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The raccoon is sometimes captured and 
keptasa pet. Itis easily tamed, and even 
appears to become attached to its master. 
When placed under restraint it seems con- 
tented and happy, is fond of play, and 
apparently takes pleasure in the caresses 
of its friends, and even in those of stran- 
gers; but when the restraint is withdrawn, 
and the animal feels itself at liberty, the 
love of freedom prevails, and whatever may 
have been the length of its captivity, and 
however kindly it may have been treated, 
it becomes again as wild as if it had always 
remained in its native haunts. 

In eating, the raccoon usually supports 
itself on its hind legs and carries the food to 
its mouth between its fore paws, having first 
plunged it in water, if water is within reach. 

Although the raccoon often becomes very 
familiar with its keeper, at other times it 
appears to be very capricious, becoming 
easily offended ; and to some persons, with- 
out any apparent Cause, it shows, from the 
first evident signs of hostility. When en- 
raged, or when about to attack a person, 
jt advances with arched neck and bristling 
hairs, with its chin or under jaw close to 
the ground, and uttering gruff sounds of 
displeasure. 

When once injured it is slow to forget 
its enemy. A French writer says that his 
servant one day struck his raccoon with a 
whip, and it was in vain that the man after- 
ward attempted a reconciliation. When he 
drew near the raccoon became furious ; it 
uttered loud cries of suffering, and, with 
sparkling eyes, darted toward him; and 
whatever was offered to it at such times it 
refused until its enemy had disappeared. 
The accents of its anger were very singu- 
lar, says the same writer; they sometimes 
resembled the whistling of the curlew, at 
other times they were like the hoarse bark 
of a dog. If beaten, or if attacked by an 
animal stronger than itself, it offered no 
resistance, but concealed its head and paws, 
formed its body into a ball, and allowed no 
cry to escape it, and in this position, it is 
believed, would even have suffered death. 


The raccoon is cunning in its disposition, | 


and sometimes malicious and destructive. 
One kept in captivity would sometimes 
break its chain, and its liberty was the signal 
for its showing insolence; it took posses- 
sion of the room and permitted no one to 
come near it, and it was with difficulty that 
itwas again chained. When unfastened and 
allowed to walk with its chain, it exhibited 
great delight, and showed its gratitude in a 
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very playful manner; but when it escaped 
of itself it seemed almost another animal. 
It then rambled for several days together 
over the roofs, of the neighboring houses; 
descending at night into the court yards 
and entering the poultry-rcests, it commit- 
ted great havoc among the fowls ; it some- 
times employed artifice, and would familiar- 
ize the poultry with itself, allowing them to 
come near and eat of its food, and then, 
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after having caused them to feel secure, it 
would seize one of their number and tear it 
in pieces. 

The raccoon climbs with great ease, as- 
cending a tree or pole with rapidity. 

Many kinds of animals exhibit beautiful 
and even brilliant and splendid colors. We 
find such colors among birds, reptiles, fishes, 
insects, mollusks, and radiates, but such 
colors among the mammals are exceedingly 
rare. Indeed, only a very few species of 


mammals have either beautiful or brilliant 
There are moles in Africa, called 
the golden-green moles, which have splen- 
did metallic tints. And in Northern India 
there is a member of the bear family that 
is remarkable for its beautiful colors. It is 
the shining panda. This wonderful animal 
is about the size of the domestic cat, and 
the great naturalist, Cuvier, regarded it as 
the most beautiful quadruped. in existence. 
or above is the most brilliant cinna- 


hues. 


Its col 


| 
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HE COATI. 


the 


mon-red, behind it is of a fawn Colo at, 
wi 


head is whitish, the tail is ring¢ 
brown, and the under parts are black- ; 
Here may be noticed the remarkable 49" 
mal, called the coati. It inhabits 4 large 
portion of South America. In size it i 
somewhat larger than the domestic cat. +t 
is at once known by the peculiar elongation 
of the snout, which projects much peyond 
the lower jaw. This snout is flexible, 20° 
the animal can turn it in various directions 
while in search of insects and worms si 


The feet are armed with large 


the ground. 
1 suited for 


and powerful claws, that are wel 
digging. 

The coatis live in the forests, 
companies ; they climb trees with t 


in small 
he great- 


est facility. When the hunter who is 3” 
pursuit of them begins to cut down the 
them, 


tree they are upon, in order to obtain 
they quickly drop, as if dead, from the top 
of the tree to the ground. 

In Paraguay the coati is often kept in or 
near dwellings, but it is always tied or 
caged, in order to prevent its running and 


climbing about the house, and overturnj 
china, glass, and all light pieces atten 
ture. It eats meat, both raw and ied 
bread, sugar-cane, and various kind * 
fruits. In drinking the coati laps lik ; 
dog, but as its long snout would as is ‘i A 
way during this operation, it turns it re = 
as to prevent its being submerged ae 
In captivity the coatis spent attra f 
the day in sleep, becoming more br 
evening approaches ; they then walk ae 
their cage, turn their snout from sid s 
side, and pry into every corner _ 
In their disposition some of thes i 
mals are good tempered, but most oh 
are irritable and even savage, and their ee 
is very severe. They can not be ate 
even by those with whom they are ‘mats 
and therefore ought not to be foneied wink 
out great caution. Their voice is usuall a 
gentle hissing, but when angry or iiltate: 
they utter a shrill cry like that of a bird 
When attacked by a dog or any other ae 
mal, they defend themselves with vigor, 
and inflict dangerous wounds. nae 
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“p; — ace gs 
PADDY COMING FOR ¥USZ7/CE TO AN IRISH MAGISTRATE.” 


“THE top o' the mornin’, yer Honor, 
; Meself's proud to see ye the day, 
For it's sure I’m now to get justice, 
Whatever them Connors may say. 


Jist see me condition, yer Worship 

All batther’d an’ bruised, while na eye 
Is bunged up entirely, yer Honor 

Aw’ painin’ me worse nor a pret, 


Sure I'll tell ye the story this minit, 
And tell it ye out of the face ; 
Sorra word of a lie in it aither— 


Them C ’s i i 
m Connor’s their country’s disgrace. 


Well, I wint to the fair of Belturbet 
With a calf an’ a slip of a pig 

Little thinkin’, when lavin’ the wari 
She would see me return in such trig. 


She ’s a daughter of Barney O'Brien’s 

eye O’Briens was princes of yore, 
hen ould Ireland was ruled like a counthry, 
With her Parlimint all to the fore. 


“ese *tis n’t the same now, yer Honor, 
Sure, half of the ginthry is gone ; 

ad luck to all absentee landlords ; 

It would melt the heart of a stone 


To hear how that woman keeps grievin’ 

ey ape spakes of the days that are past, 
! people all in their glory, 
Sure, I tell her ‘the best times comes last,’ 


1s . 
Aw’ if all the ginthry that’s roamin’ 
Y Would jist stay at home, like yerself, 
t’s little we ’d want of a ruler, 
For aich one would rule his own self.” 


i Paddy— 
Yes, yer Honor ; 
Afther sellin’ the pig an’ the calf, 
I stepped into Murphy’s new public 
- For a dandy of mixed ‘half-an-half.’ 


An’ who should I see at the counther 
ie that ‘ blight-o’-me-eye,’ Connor’s son, 
arrangin’ like any Bill Gladstone, 
An’ boastin’ of all he had done. 


So he puts out his hand and says, ‘ Paddy, 
I’m happy to see ye, ould boy ; 

Come an’ thry a fresh naggin of whisky, 
I"ll pay for the reck’nin’ with joy.’ 


Then I drew meself up pretty stately ; 
Sez I, ‘ Misther Connor, me lad, 

I can pay for me own dhrop of sperrits— 
The times is n't all out so bad.’ 


Well, we left that same public together, 
An’ sez he, ‘As we ‘re bound the same 
road, 
Why can 't we get on fair and aisy ?’ 
So his company then he bestowed. 


But comin’ along I jist axed him, 
‘Did ye hear of yer uncle at say, 

Or was he condimmed to Spike Island, 
For a little time out of the way?” 


Well, he riz ina terrible fury ; 
Sez he, ‘ When yer grandfather hung 
Did ye keep the ould rope for a warnin’ 
To tache ye the use of yer tongue Re 


With that I became mighty angry : 
“Sure,’ says I, ‘all the blackguards around 

Have sprung from the race of O’Connors, 
‘An’ was reared on the same spot of ground.’ 


Then I raised up me bit of shillelah, 
Jist to give him a neighborly tap, 

When the handle slipped out of me 
Aw’ hit him a sort of a rap. 


fist, sir, 


It was nothin’ to spake of, yer Honor, 
Jista couple of teeth that kem out, 
But he sprung at me throat like a tiger, 

An’ mauled me an’ pulled me about. 


I wrastled me best then, most surely, 
‘To save this poor bit of a life, 

I saw he was bint on me murder, 
And then I crep’ home to me wife. 


Now, yer Honor, this consummate villain, 
Ah, how will I punish him best ? 

Sorra word of a lie I have tould ye, 
Aw’ all for a bit of a jest.” 
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Magistrate—“Go home to your wife and get 


poulticed, 
Tom Connor was with me before, 
And very well for you I saw him, 
Ere a long affidavit he swore. 


Go and ask for his pardon to-morrow, 
And then let me sce you shake hands, 


! 
| 
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Or else go to the court and sup sorrow, 
For you I've no other commands.” 


| Paddy, retiring with his best bow— 


“Sure, I'd do more nor that jist to plaze ye, 
An’ I'll see him by break of the day, 

An’ L'll settle it aisy, yer Worship, 
Now the whisky is out of the way.” 


A CHAPTER ABOUT DWARFS. 


LMOST all of my young readers 
have seen General Tom Thumb 
or Dolly Dutton, or Commodore 
Nutt. Doubtless, in turning over 
your albums—for, of course, you 
all have them, or, at least, a corner in your 
mothers’—I should find a great many pho- 
tographs of the little General and his fairy 
wife—or the Generalin, as a Swede would 
say—and you have gazed at the tiny pair 
in their splendid wedding regalia, almost 
with envy. 
Yes, it must be charming to be one of 
these rare Lilliputian people, provided one 
is handsome as well as small, for to be only 
a withered, ugly little manikin like old Joe 
who lives in the alley yonder, whom the 
boys jeer at, play tricks upon, and an 
“Old Goly”—short for Goliath—there 
no fun in that. I don’t see any bright side 
to Joe’s life, unless the pitying Jesus, seeing 
how meekly and patiently he walks through 
it all, as through a furnace of fire, shall, 
when he lays that weak, deformed little 
body in the grave, robe him anew with an 
angel’s strength and beauty. ; 
No, it is not poor Joes we are talking 
of at all, but beautiful little elfin beings 
who seem created on purpose, I think, to 
make fairy life seem real to children—creat- 
ures so fair and perfect in their littleness 
that it would not be safe to leave them out 
after night-fall lest the elves, who love and 
covet them, should spirit them away to 
their caves beneath the mountains. To be 
one of these is to be every body’s pet and 


Ss 


darling, to wear the daintiest clothes of silk 
and velvet, shoes of the finest satin and 
kid, to have watches no bigger than a dime, 
coaches gilded and satin lined, a lilliput 
coachman in a laced hat, and ponies to 
match, with a kind giant of a man to take 
us about from city to city. 

But remember, boys, you could never 
skate any more, unless you could have a 
corner of the pond about as big as a pocket- 
handkerchief fenced off for you, since it 
would never do to have awkward Tom come 
whizzing past on his sturdy legs. He would 
quite scare the breath out of your body, if, 
indeed, he did not happen to hit you with 
some of his clumsy back strokes and top- 


ple you over altogether. Upon second 
thought you will conclude that robust, 


active limbs, that can swim, tumble over 
fences, play ball, and swing with the squir- 
rels fromethe topmost bough, are far better 
than fine clothes, costly trinkets, and gilt 
coaches. 

Have you ever read how, in the old, old 
times, great lords and monarchs had their 
jester or fool to play saucy tricks upon 
them and make them merry? They often 
had a dwarf as well, who was considered a 
very ornamental piece of court furniture, 
Great search was made for these tiny beings, 
and if a monarch got word that one of won- 
drous littleness was to be found, although 
it might be thousands of miles off, an officer 
was sent post-haste to bring him to court. 
I suppose the parents of the poor unfor- 
tunate felt greatly elated, and plumed them- 


selves on the distinction of having a child 
who was to king’s dwarf. 
Dukes and barons, too, sought for them 
that they might enhance their grandeur, 
and, as there were not enough for all, the 
dwarf trade grew to be exceedingly brisk. 

I must tell you of a very cruel thing that 
the old Romans used to do, and sorry Iam 
to say any thing to their discredit, knowing 
several little boys who think the Romans 
the grandest of heroes. But these same 
brave warriors had a weakness for dwarfs, 
and since God had not made as many as 
they wanted to adorn their palaces and 
feasts, they used to bind the limbs of little 
innocent babes very tightly in cloths, that 
they might not grow healthily. Sometimes 
they put them into a wooden box, just large 
enough, and there confined them a long, 
wearisome time, that they might grow old 
without growing large. 


become the 


To be sure,a great 
many died under the cruel experiment, but 
what matter, since now and then they were 
able to rear a horrible, distorted litle effigy 
to swell their pomp. This is only one’ of 
the pitiful sights that make us weep in 
reading history. 

One of the most famous dwarfs of whom 
we read was Count Borowlaski, who was 
born in Poland in 1739. Although he lived 
to be very old, he was never more than 
three feet high. Most of these little, un- 
natural creatures are weak in intellect as 
well as feeble in body, but the count was 
extremely bright and witty, and even wrote 
a book containing an account of his adven- 
tures—the only book, we venture to say, 
written by a man not higher than a table. 
He also danced, and played on the guitar, 
and was quite an elegant courtier. Resid- 
ing at one time in Paris, the ladies of that 
gay capital quite raved about him, and pre- 
pared a splendid entertainment in his 
honor, at which all’the table furniture, the 
knives, forks, dishes, and viands were in 
proportion to his size. Possessing not only 
the intelligence but the proud sensitiveness 
of a man, he was keenly hurt when rude 
people followed him, and regarded him 
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curiously, as they would a puppet at a 
show. 

King Charles I, of England, had a very 
funny little dwarf named Jeffrey Hudson, 
who, when he was seven years old, was 
only eighteen inches high. Ata royal din- 
ner he was concealed in an enormous pie, 
and on a signal lifted the crust and sprang 
forth in full armor, to the great amusement 
of the guests. Somebody wrote a mock 
heroic poem concerning his pretended bat- 
tle with a turkey-cock, which so enraged 
him that he challenged a young courtier 
who teased him about it, His opponent 
presented himself with a squirt-gun for a 
weapon, and this affront led to a real duel 
on horseback, at which the mocking young 
gentleman was shot dead by the pistol of 
the dwarf. 

We once told you about the great Czar 
Peter, of Russia,/who was so vigorous 
a prince, and formed so many splendid 
schemes for the improvement of his empire. 
We do not like him the less that he loved 
once in a while to havea good frolic, 


although it was apt to be droll and whim- 


sical. Once he celebrated) the marnage 
of two dwarfs with great magnificence. To 


provide a suitable party for the occasion, 
officers were dispatched through the land 
to gather all the little pigmies, rich and. 
poor, that could be found, and about seventy 
came to the wedding. They were brought 
in carriages, but when they reached the 
capital Peter contrived that a dozen or SO 
should gallop into the city mounted upon 
one horse. Rooms on a suitable scale of 
littleness were arranged for these elfin 
guests, so that they looked like a suit of 
good-sized doll-houses. A splendid wed- 
ding-feast was provided, which, I think, 
Peter and his rollicking courtiers enjoyed 
quite as much as the little folks. 

Wes must describe to» you “one; more 
e human morsel whose name was 
Nicholas Ferry. He was born in Lorraine, 
France, in 1741. His parents were poor 
peasants, and when they saw what a wee bit 
of a babe they had brought into this hard- 


minut 
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working world they felt sore dismay on his 
account. He was so very small that the 
little garments his mother had made so 
lovingly for him would not answer at all, 
and had not a good girl offered to rob her 
doll of its wardrobe I don’t know what the 
baby would have done. 

The next trouble was how to carry Nich- 
olas to church for his christening, for his 
father’s arms, however tender, seemed too 
rough to bear such a fragile bit of porce- 
Jain. At last the mother bethought her of 
her sabot—a coarse wooden shoe which 
French peasants wear—and, lining it with 
tow from her distaff, the little pilgrim made 
his first journey in safety. This same 
shoe made the boy a comfortable, roomy 
cradle for six months afterward. 

Poor Nicholas struggled hard to get a 
foot-hold in life, and for a long time his 
chance seemed faint. When two years old 
he began to walk, and the village shoe- 
maker was commissioned to provide his 
first shoes. After many trials he produced 
a slipper one and a half inches long, but 
the poor child’s feet slipped about in them 
in a very awkward and painful manner, and 
it was a great while before he outgrew 
them. 

Stanislaus, the former king of Poland, 
was then living in Lorraine, and, having 


heard of this wonderful dwarf, was very 
The child was 51x 


curious to see him. 
-years old when he was summoned to court, 
and father Ferry, feeling much elated, 


tucked him away in a basket and started 
When he was announced 


for the palace. 
a 


to Stanislaus that prince, seeing only 
peasant with a basket on his arm, was much 
displeased, and roughly demanded why he 
had not brought the boy. Thereupon the 
father set down the basket and took out a 
beautiful, finely formed little fellow only 
twenty-two inches high and weighing eight 
pounds. The king was in raptures, for, 
although a good deal of a philosopher, he 
was not above desiring a fashionable pet. 
The father was easily persuaded to leave 
the child at court, feeling that it was a very 
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grand destiny for his poor weakling, who 
could by no means wrest a living from the 
soil, as all his forefathers had done. 

So the matter was settled, and the king’s 
tailor, and shoe-maker, and all his trades- 
people were set to work making a wardrobe 
for the little fellow, and I should n’t wonder 
if they found him more difficult to fit than 
their master himself. 
proud of his fine plumage, and strutted as 
much as his slender legs would permit. 

Don’t you think he was a litle homesick 
sometimes, and longed for that good mother 
who had nursed him with such tender care? 
No, I think not, for when pére Nicholas 
went home with his empty basket, feeling 
that he had done such a fine thing for his 
boy, his good wife did not seem as much 
pleased as he expected. She was sure he 
would pine for her, and, after a fortnight 
of restless anxiety, determined to see for 
herself how he was treated. Dressed in 
her Sunday best, she tripped lightly over 
hill and dale, her mother-heart getting 
hungrier every moment for the caresses of 
her darling. But when shown into his 
presence he did not recognize her, but 
gazed with a stupid stare. His weak head 
could not hold many ideas at once, and the 
strange novelties of two weeks had crowded 
his whole past life from his memory. He 
remembered no more his rude playmates 
and peasant home, and, though he soon 
came to love his mother again, I am afraid 
she went home with a sore heart. 

His was a sad, weak head. He could 
only utter a few sentences, and was con- 
stantly saying “bé-bé,” hence he was com- 
monly called “ Bébé.” The king was sure 
the fault was in his training, and gave him 
a tutor, but he made dull work of study. 
With prodigious effort he mastered the 
vowels, but the consonants buzzed through 
his simple brain all alike—all b. He could 
not Jearn to count, and if some easy fact 
seemed mastered to-day it was gone to-mor- 
row. In fact, his education had to be given 
up, when, I think, every body felt more 
comfortable. 


Nicholas was very 


After the horrid primer was laid aside 
Bébé led a gay, merry life. The king loved 
him, and the Court heaped toys and bon- 
bons upon him. He went with his patron 
to Paris, and received quite as much atten- 
tion. His fame spread all over Europe, 
and, in fact, became his ruin, for even in 
gorgeous Versailles grand dames revolved 
in their envious hearts how they might 
spirit him away to their castles. Often he 
would run to his master and say, “My 
good friend, that lady there was going to 
put me in her pocket and carry me off.” 
Even the Russian Empress sent a servant 
to France to do this very thing, who was 
caught in the act. Stanislaus got very 
nervous. He had borne the loss of his 
crown like a sage, but it was too much to 
steal his pretty dwarf also. 

A page was commanded never to leave 
him, nor to let him wander far from the 
palace. This restraint was very irksome to 
Bébé, who was now a man in years, and he 
pined visibly. A wonderful little house, 
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such as you, Harry, would give your eyes 
to have, was built in a room of the palace 
and fitted up with curious furniture. A 
grayhound no bigger than a squirrel, and 
two tiny white doves were given him, but, 
alas! he had suddenly passed from child- 
hood to old age without any manhood. 
His voice failed, be trembled and stooped 
like an old man of eighty. In despair, the 
king thought to revive his interest in life 
by marriage. A fairy lite creature was 
found for a bride, and at their betrothal a 
great many curious things were given to- 
ward their housekeeping. 

But poor Nicholas got no better, and 
never used them. His feeble life faded 
daily, till, in 1764, a very little coffin was 
borne out and putin a very small grave. I 
am glad to know that these frivolous cour- 
tiers, whom he had so often amused, thought 
to send for his mother at the last, and that 
she who loved him best held him in her 
arms when he died, and shed true tears 


over his blighted grave. 


a 
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NE of the most beautiful features 
of the savannas in the tropics 
of our American world is the 
fire-fly; not that little insect 
known under this name in nearly 
all parts of the country, and which, in its 
smaller and humbler way, makes the even- 
ing beautiful even in northern latitudes, but 
whose light is much less brilliant and is 
produced in quite a different way from that 
of the tropical fire-fly. When the stars 
shine forth, within the tropics, the broad, 
grassy meadow becomes illuminated with a 
thousand glittering lamps, almost as if it 
reflected the vault of heaven from its sur- 
face; and the thicket and the forest are 
often full of their tiny but brilliant lights, 
flitting through the air, or shedding a mild 
refulgence over the surrounding foliage. 


t is not a fly, however, as its 
but a species of beetle, the 
head of which is lengthened out in a re- 
markable way into something not unlike a 
bladder. It is here that the interesting 
little creature carries its lantern, the light 
of which is so brilliant that the smallest 
type may be read by moving it along the 
lines ; and it is said that the Indians, when 
they travel at night, attach several of them 
to their hands and feet, instead of carrying 
a lantern, while their wives use them for 
candles in the performance of their evening 
household duties. Madame de Merian has 
related the fright she experienced on open- 
ing at night a box tenanted by a number 
of fire-flies, which came pouring out like a 


This insec 
name implies, 


stream of light. 
Many of the Indian tribes regard them 
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THE GREAT LANTERN-FLY. 


with quite a childish pleasure, not only 
using them to adorn the hair of the girls, 
but decorating their holiday attire with 
them, as well as the trappings of their 
horses, for which purposes they often col- 
Ject Jarge numbers on feast days, when 
they amuse themselves in quite a theatrical 
fashion, dressing in the most fantastic cos- 
tumes, with masks and skins, to represent 
various animals. In our illustration this 


particular species of luminous insect, the 
great lantern or fire-fly, is represented. 
There are a great many species of fire-fly 
known—perhaps more than a hundred— 
most of them indigenous to the New World, 
and distributed over the whole continent, 
from Virginia to Chili. A vast number of 
non-luminous insects, very closely allied to 
them, are found in the Old World. These 
are called skip-jacks, from their peculiar 


manner of regaining the upright position 
when they are placed or fall upon. their 
backs. The shortness of their limbs ren- 
ders it extremely difficult for them to re- 
cover their feet, and they are endowed with 
a special power of doing this not found in 
any other tribe of insects. The joint be- 
tween their thorax—which is, as it were, 
the chest of the insect—and abdomen is 
provided with a stiff, elastic spine, which 
acts as a spring when the thorax is bent 
forward by muscular power; this presses 
both the thorax and abdomen back, as soon 
as their muscles are suddenly relaxed, so 
that the head and tail strike the ground at 
the same time, and jerk the insect into the 
air, when it usually falls upon its feet; but 
if not successful it repeats the attempt. 
Neither is the Old World altogether des- 
titute of lamp-bearing insects. In England 
there is the glow-worm, seen so frequently 
on banks and under moist hedges. In 
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China there is found a species of lantern- 
fly not unlike the fire-fly of the American 
savannas, but differing from it, to a certain 
extent, both in form and color. 

Luminosity, or the power of shining in 
the dark has been ascribed to many other 
insects at different times, especially to the 
American and Chinese lantern-flies, neither 
of which are usually possessed of the prop- 
erty of shining in the dark, at least under 
ordinary circumstances. It seems proba- 
ble that their reputed power of doing so 
must be set down as a mere traveler’s tale, 
told simply for the sake of exciting the 
universal and insatiable love for the marvel- 
ous, It is possible, however, that under 
some peculiar conditions many insects be- 
come luminous which are not ordinarily 
light-bearers, and that these have some- 
times been the cause of the very unusual 
and curious phenomenon known as the 


will-o’-the-wisp, or Lewis fatuus. 


——Seote 


GATHERING WALNUTS. 


BENEATH a brown-limbed walnut-tree, 

Down by the edge of the Autumn woods, 
Two little boys worked busily, 

With mannish pride, in merry words ; 
They ’re gathering nuts, green, yellow, brown, 
Thick-fallen from the tree’s broad crown. 
With these they load their low-wheeled cart, 
The plaything dearest to their heart, 

A wooden, rough, unpainted treasure, 
Yet richly yielding boyish pleasure. 


Then, with their precious, homely freight, 
They come up by a winding road, 
And through a brown, old-fashioned gate 
They pass, and rest, and then unload. 
They think it famous sport to draw 
Their cart with shout and glad hurrah ; 
Oft playing they own a railway line, 
One is conductor, prompt and fine, 
While, with queer “toots” and puffs explosive, 
The other ’s a hard-worked locomotive. 


They heap the nuts with careless hands, 
For hulling, by a broad, smooth stone, 
Round which the rib-leaved plantain stands, 
Whose seed-stalks ripe and gray have grown. 
And now the hardest part begins, 
Patience, not strength, this victory wins ; 
With mallets on the large, flat stone 
They hull the walnuts one by one ; 
Each hand gets stained with fast dark dyes — 
From the hulls our grandmothers used to prize. 


Sun-dried and fit to store away 
In some old loft quite out of sight, 
The choicest nuts are put to stay 
Till come the long, cold Winter nights. 
When loved ones round the fire are sitting, 
Blithe, chatting, reading, sewing, knitting, 
Our little boys will give a treat 
Of walnuts, brittle, rich, and sweet ; 
Let none refuse to test their worth, 
But crack and eat with quiet mirth. 
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AMY’S TROUBLES. 


“ Frees 


“of S any thing the matter, my dear?” 
7 Danke Mrs. Arnold, after looking 
Xey up from her sewing two or three 
3 times at her daughter, Amy, who 

was sitting in a melancholy atti- 
tude by the window, looking out with an 
expression of listless dissatisfaction on her 
face into the garden, where the evening sun 
shone pleasantly on the little lawn, the 
bright flower-beds, and the golden blossoms 
of the laburnum. 

“No, mamma; at least”—Amy hesita- 
ted—* you would Jaugh at me, call it silly, 
and not worth fretting about.” 

“Very likely, my dear, I should think 
the matter a very small one ; I have learned 
to think that of many things which seemed 
important once. But I should not neces- 
sarily think you silly for being vexed; I do 
not expect your feelings, at twelve, to be 
the same as mine, at forty.” ; 

“Well, mamma, there are several things 
that vex me. But one thing is, that I fancy 
Annie Weston has behaved very strangely 
lately—is not like she used to be.” 

“In what have you noticed a change, my 


lo 


dear ?”? 

“O, in a number of things. 
I was looking at a book of poetry she has, 
and I said that I should like to read it, but 
she never offered to lend it to me ; and you 
know, mamma, I always take care of books, 
and I have always had hers and she mine. 
And then, while we were reading in class 
yesterday, we came to something seem 
well, mamma, it was about people who think 
too much of themselves—and I fancied—I 
am not quite sure—but I fancied Annie 
gave a sort of a look and smile, as if she 
thought it was like me. And then Jast 
Saturday—it does not seem much as It 1S 
told—” 

“T quite agree with you in 
marked her mother. 

“But I just want to tell you, mamma. 


Last week 


that,” re- 


Last Saturday I met her talking with 
another young lady, I do not know who, 
and Annie only said, ‘Good morning, dear,’ 
and walked on, did not stop to speak to me 
for one minute; it seemed so cold. And 
then—then—well, I can’t remember any 
thing else in particular.” 

“It does not appear to me,” said her 
mother, ‘that ‘Good morning, dear,’ was a 
very unfriendly salutation. I can not see 
that Annie was under any obligation to in- 
terrupt a conversation with another friend 
to talk to you; and the other grievances 
seem equally fanciful.” 

“ But it is not only about Annie, mamma. 
Miss Clifford is going from home for three 
weeks, perhaps a month, and I shall not 
see her all that long, long time.” 

“J should not have thought you would 
have missed Miss Clifford’s society much, 
Amy, you enjoy so little of it. Is she not 
in the school-room with the elder young 
ladies ?” 

“Yes, mamma; but I can just see her 
every day two or three times, and I have 
always the hope of speaking to her, and I 
know she is in the house, and I can listen 
for her voice and her step. O, dear! it 
will seem so long!” and Amy sighed. 

“My dear Amy, I am not going to laugh 
at your trouble,” said Mrs. Arnold; “I feel 
quite serious. Not, however, because I 
think the subjects of trouble important, but 
because you are indulging habits of mind 
which, if not checked, will cause you con- 
tinual uneasiness all your life long.” 

“What habits, mamma ?” 

“In the first place, my dear, I have often 
been sorry to notice that you are very 
readily offended and vexed. You color and 
look distressed at a playful remark of your 
brother’s, at which Janet would only laugh ; 
and I really think you ponder over it for 
hours or days together, and it is the same 
jn your intercourse with your school-fellows. 
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You seem disposed to make the most of 
every little slight or grievance, and to fancy 
such where they never exist.” 

“T think I am rather sensitive,” said 
Amy. 

“Nay, my dear Amy, do not call an ugly 
thing by a pretty name. I know persons 
of this unfortunate disposition call it sensi- 
tiveness, and, I think, often rather value 
themselves upon it, as proof of superior 
delicacy of feeling and warm affections. 


But I am persuaded, generally, love of se/f 


has much more to do with it than love of 
others. 

“An exaggerated idea of our own im- 
portance and the place we occupy in the 
thoughts of others, is a fruitful source of 
offense-taking. Things which are said or 
done without the slightest reference to us 
will be imagined as intended for our special 
annoyance. Shall I tell you a fable? A 
hedge-sparrow had built her nest in a tree 
overlooking a garden, and was there busily 
engaged bringing up a young family. The 
garden having been robbed by some bad 
boys, the owner sent for masons to raise 
the wall. As the men were at work, up 
hopped the sparrow. ‘I must seg ey She 
chirped, ‘my feelings are much wounded. 
Myself and family are perfectly well-bred, 
never pry into our neighbors’ affairs ; it 
was quite needless to build this wall to 
shield the premises from our observation,’ 
and with a grieved countenance she hopped 
away.” 

Amy laughed. 

* And when, my dear,” continued her 
mother, “there has been really something 
said or done which shows that we are nist 
held in the very highest estimation by 
others, might it not be worth while, before 
being offended, to consider whether, after all 
we may not be held in as high estimation 
as we deserve? If we cultivate a humble 
spirit, lowly thoughts of ourselves, we shall 
not be greatly astonished or indignant on 
the slightest indication that others do not 
think us perfectly wise, good, or beautiful.” 


ce 
But, mamma, how can any one help 
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knowing it, if they are cleverer or better 
than some of their school-fellows.? For 
instance, I can not think Miss Harvey is 
as clever in music as I am, because I know 
she is not. She has learned twice as long, 
and can not play half as well.” 

«Then you are not asked to think that. 
Humility does not require us to deny our 
own superiority where it exists, but it re- 
quires us to be equally ready, even more 
ready, to see the superiority of others 
where they have the advantage ; it requires, 
too, that we do not exaggerate the value 
of those things in which we happen to 
excel, or depreciate those in which they are 
the superior. I remember your remarking 
once, in a tone indicating contempt for the 
art, that Miss Harvey could sew much bet- 
ter than you; yet, some day, you may find 
it quite as desirable to be a good needle- 
woman as to play well on the piano. And 
as to whether we are better or worse than 
others morally, we are so little fit to be 
judges that we shall do wisely to abstain 
from judging; indeed, my dear, when we 
have once really seen into our own hearts, 
I think we shall be rather disposed to feel 
as if the chief of sinners, than to thank 
God we are better than other men are.” 

Mother and daughter sat some minutes 
in silence; then Mrs. Arnold resumed : 

“The other thing of which I wished to 
speak, Amy, is your habit of forming ex- 
ttachments.” 


travagant, passionate a 
arm can there be in 


«O, mamma, what h 
that 2??? asked Amy, ina distressed tone. 

“If you were honestly to try, I think 
you would find out for yourself some evils 
arising from it, though probably I could 
point out many more.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Amy, “you said 
yourself your feelings and mine must be 
different. What would be foolish for you 
may be natural for me.” ‘ 

“ There is some truth in that, Amy. The 
affections are more impulsive and exuberant 


in youth than in later life ; attachments are 
formed more readily, are more ardent, and 


manifested with greater freedom and warmth. 
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All this is natural, just what our Maker in- 
tended, and is, therefore, right and beauti- 
ful; but it does not follow that this youthful 


ardor can not be carried to excess, can not | 


need restraintand guidance. Besides, Amy, 
any beauty there may be in these romantic 
attachments is greatly injured by the object 
being changed too frequently.” 

Amy blushed, for she could remember at 
least five favorites who had risen and set 
during the past three or four years. 

“It seems to me,” her mother went on, 
“that for the last few weeks your admira- 
tion for Miss Clifford has been the one 
absorbing interest of your life. You reckon 
a day to have been pleasant or otherwise 
according as you have seen and spoken to 
her or not. I find her initials written on 
your slate and grown in mustard and cress 
in your garden. I used to wonder why you 
always chose the Park Road when taking 
a walk, until I discovered it was for the 
pleasure of passing her house. I doubt 
whether a waking hour passes in which you 
do not think of her, Amy.” 

“J am sure one does not,” said Amy; 
“but what harm is there in it?” ; 

“In the first place, my dear, it must serl- 
ously interfere with your studies. If, ~ 
you say, you are listening to her step anc 
her voice while at school, and calculating 
the chances of meeting her, it is plain your 
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attention can not at the same time be fully 
engaged on what you are learning; and, 
considering that your present age is the very 
best for acquiring knowledge, this is not 
small evil. But the mere waste of time is 
of far less consequence than the waste of 
energy and power that results from the ab- 
sorption of the mind in one passionate feel- 
ing. Then, if I am not much mistaken, you 
give yourself up continually to idle day- 
dreaming, imagining all kinds of scenes, 
yourself and your favorite friend being, of 
course, the chief actors—unexpected meet- 
ings, affecting partings, exciting adventures, 
in which you show self-sacrificing devotion 
to your friend. I fear in these violent at- 
tachments there is something of idolatry— 
loving and serving the creature more than 
the Creator. Our Heavenly Father, our 
merciful Redeemer, claims the first place in 
our heart, and any one that yields to this 
claim can not find life without interest and 
object. 

“And you need not feel, my dear child, 
that love to God forbids or destroys human 
friendship. Depend upon it, the friendship 
which is regulated, moderated, yet intensi- 
fied by that highest affection, is a more 
beautiful and happy thing than any wild, 
passionate feeling not thus sanctified, per- 
haps born only of selfishness and love of 
excitement.” . 
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By THE 


HE office of high-priest was 
remarkable in many particu- 
lars, but especially on the great 
day of atonement, which occurred 
once a year, on the tenth of the 
seventh month, corresponding with our Oc- 
tober. On that day, after a thorough purl- 
fication, the high-priest put on an enure 
suit of clean linen garments, including the 


DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


linen miter, or sacerdotal covering for the 
head. Then he officiated at the altar of 
sacrifice or burnt-offering, and finally, with 
incense and the blood of sacrifice, he went 
into the holy of holies, and, taking with 
him also a censer full of coals from off the 
altar of burnt-offering, he sprinkled the 
powdered incense upon it, “that the cloud 
of the incense may cover the mercy-seat 
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that is upon the testimony, [or ark of the | was then killed, and its blood also sprinkled 
covenant,] that he die not; and he shall | in like manner upon the mercy-seat, which 
take of the blood of the bullock and sprin- | was the golden top of the ark. “And he 
kle it with his finger upon the mercy-seat | shall make an atonement for the holy place 
eastward; and before the mercy-seat shall | because of the uncleanness of the children 
he sprinkle of the blood with his finger] of Israel, . . . of their transgressions 
seven times.” The goat of the sin-offering | in all their sins, and so shall he do for the 
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‘ . | 
tabernacle of the congregation that remain- 


eth among them in the midst of their un- 
cleanness.” The altar also had to be atoned 
for in like manner, and thus the house of 
the Lord, or tabernacle, as then called, in 
all its separate compartments, with the peo- 
ple, including also the high-priest and his 
family, were to be atoned for in this re- 
markable manner. Finally, a live goat was 
brought; and the high-priest “shail lay 
both his hands upon the head of the live 
goat, and confess over him all the iniquities 
of the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions in all théir sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat, and shall send 
him away by the hand of a fit man into the 
wilderness: and the goat shall bear upon 
him all their iniquities into the land not 
inhabited.” See Leviticus, chap. xvi. 


YHE LESSON. 


1. The children of Israel, though pecul- 
iarly God’s people, being led by him from 
Egypt to Canaan, had all the infirmities of 
fallen human nature to insnare them and 
cause them to sin. 

2. God in his justice and purity, though 
merciful, could not look upon s1n with 
allowance. Though they were his people, 
they would be utterly destroyed unless 
some remedy for the consequences of sin 
could be found. 7 

3. To meet this grave emergency the 
tabernacle was constituted, “after the pat- 
tern showed to Moses in the mount,” and 
officiating priests were ordained. ° At first 
they were the direct descendants of Aaron, 
and he and the first-born after him were 
consecrated as high-priests. 

4. At all times some part of the 
cle service was in progress, and day 
night the fires on the altars were kept burn- 
ing by. officiating priests. 

5. On the great day of atonement the 
following order was observed, with its slg- 
nificant meanings attached thereto, the 
whole signifying symbolically the Christ 
the anointed ; Jesus the Savior, “ the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world :” 


taberna- 
and 
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First. The preparation of the high-priest 
| for his solemn duties, in cleansing himself 

with pure water. Just as in these latter 
1 days, “the minister of the new covenant” 
must be pure in character and life, made 
clean by the washing of regeneration and 
of the Spirit. 

Second, “* The holy linen garments” were 
then put on. Thus, “clothed with salva- 
tion as with a garment,” must the Gospel 
minister prepare for his pulpit. 

Third. Yhe slain animals were offered 
on the altar of sacrifice in behalf of the 
high-priest, and his family, and all the peo- 
ple. Even thus, when the minister of the 
new and better covenant appears to officiate 
at God’s altar, “the sacrifice of a broken 
and contrite spirit”? must precede all other 
emotions and offerings, remembering for 
himself and his people the necessity of 
humiliation and fervent prayer. 

Fourth, Taking a censer full of coals, 
powdered incense, and the blood of the 
sacrifice, the high-priest entered the holy 
of holies, where God appeared in a halo or 
bright cloud on the ark, or that part of it 
called the mercy-seat. The minister of the 
present day brings the incense of prayer, 
and instead of the blood pleads the merits 
of -Christ. No prayer will be acceptable, 
and both minister and people would die, 
unless “the blood of the Lamb” is thus 
made manifest in the Church service and all 
religious services. As Nadab and Abihu, 
sons of Aaron, died because they “ offered 
strange fire before the Lord, which he com- 
manded them not,” so shall perish eternally, 
Anathema Maranatha, all who rush into 
the presence of God without “ the mediator 
of the new covenant, even Christ -our 
Lord.” 

Fifth. Two goats were selected, one slain 
and the other taken to the wilderness as 
the scape-goat upon which the high-priest 
had placed his hands and typically trans- 
mitted the sins of the people. The Gospel 
minister recognizes no power to bear any 
sin except the sacrifice offered by Christ. 
“He bore our sins for us, who knew no 
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sin,” and, whether bullocks or rams, kids, 
doves, or goats, or, as in the language of 
the beloved disciple, alluding to Jesus, 
“behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” all point in one 
direction, all recognize but one reconciling 
power, and that power the once slain but 
now risen Redeemer of mankind. 

Sixth. The day of atonement occurred 


once a year, but the tabernacle service, in 
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its fire and incense, never ceased, except 
when unavoidable circumstances interposed. 
Under the Gospel dispensation of the New 
Testament the regular attendance upon the 
Church of God is imperative, and instead 
of the day of atonement we have the holy 
communion, or sacrament of the Lord’s- 
Supper, which no real Christian will neg- 
lect, for the high-priest officiating is Jesus 
Christ. 


HOON 


EFFIE’S CHRISTMAS. 


NLY a week more to Christmas- 
day,” cried Effie Herbert, as 
she bounded into the nursery 
one cold December morning. 

“ Only one more week,” ech- 
oed the little voices of the younger chil- 
dren, and their eyes sparkled as_ they 
thought of the presents and nice things 
that they were expecting to have. 

Later in the day Charlie, the big school- 
boy brother, rushed in from school. 

“Hurrah for Christmas!” he shouted, 
“and good-by old books for five weeks to 
come,” and he dashed down the strap of 
school-books he carried. 

And so, with merry talk, and games, and 
fun of every kind, the days passed gayly 
by in the home of the little Herberts until 
the day before Christmas came. 

It was a regular old-fashioned Christmas, 
as people say; the air was keen and frosty, 
and the snow was lying thickly on the 
ground, roofing the houses and fringing the 
bare branches of the tall trees. As they 
gathered round the breakfast-table that 24th 
December, the children’s fingers were cold, 
but their tongues chattered gayly as soon 
as they dispatched the bread and milk or 
hot coffee and bread and butter prepared 
for them. 

“And now,” said Charlie, “Ict us have 
plenty of holly and mistletoe, and some 
branches of laurel, and I ’il show you 


something good in the way of decorations 
to-morrow.” 

So mamma promised plenty of ever- 
greens, and Charlie was to train up the 
picture-frames and corners all over the 
house, with Effie to help, and the younger 
children to look on and hand the branches. 

«And what is mamma going to do?” 
asked Mr. Herbert. : 

Well, mamma was full of business. First 
of all, she must finish all preparations for 
the large party of relations who were com- 
ing to the Christmas dinner. Then she 
had some purchases to make; indeed, the 
day would be hardly long enough for all. 
that must be done. 


So they all dispersed, and very soon the 


children were busy among the evergreens, 
at by dinner- 


and worked so industriously th 
time they pronounced the house decorated 
from kitchen to nursery. What could they 
do for the afternoon ? They GES too tired 
to play, too excited in thinking of Christ- 
mas to read, and so they were quite willing 
to gather round the blazing fire and have a 


little quiet talk with their mamma in the 
short, dusky afternoon. Of course, they 


began to speak of Christmas—of grand- 
mamma, and uncles, and aunts, and cousins 
who were coming, and all the pleasures 
they expected ; and then Mrs. Herbert, in 
her own pleasant way, reminded them of 


the Savior, whose birth into the world we 
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celebrated each Christmas-time with so | 
much rejoicing, because he came to earth 

in the form of a little infant, to live among 
men and die upon the cross, that we all | 
might be saved from the punishment of sin. 

Then they talked of those homes where, 
instead of joy, there was sadness, no holly, 
and evergreen, and preparation for Christ- | 
mas, because some were in sorrow, and 
because others were so poor. And Mrs. 
Herbert told them of one home where there 
was this sorrow, where the father was ill 
and unable to work, and the mother was 
trying to support her little children, who 
often asked in vain for food. 

“TI saw them this morning,” she said, | 
“shivering round a little morsel of fire, | 
looking so cold, so hungry and wretched, 
that remembering all my rosy, happy chil- 
dren busy with their Christmas decorations, 
made me sad.” 


“OQ, mamma,” cried Charlie, “surely you 


gave them something; you never could 


leave the poor things so at Christmas, when 
every one should be happy.” 

“Your papa and I are going to send 
them, and one or two other poor families, 
something for a Christmas dinner, Charlie ; 
nurse is going to-night with a basket con- 
taining some useful presents for them; but 
we can not do all we could wish, and to 
feed the hungry and give them a little 
Christmas rejoicing is a work we should all 


help in.” 
“Well, I will give a shilling to buy some- 


thing. Let us make a collection,” cried 
Charlie, and the children gladly agreed, - 
and ran to their little money-boxes, emply- 
ing their contents on the table. It was a 
curious heap of pence, half-pence, and 
farthings, a few small silver pieces, and one 
or two shillings, and yet, in God’s sight, 
the children’s gift for making the poor 
happy was as precious as if it had been a 
heap of gold. Charlie counted it up; It 
was but four shillings and tenpence half 
penny after all. His promised shilling he 
turned out of a corner of the desk. 

“ Five and tenpence half-penny,” he said, 
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in a disappointed tone; “ better than noth- 
ing, but it won't divide into much.” 

“If we only had our Christmas-boxes,” 
sighed Effie. 

But a sudden thought struck Charlie. It 
was a regular custom that himself and Effie 
should receive five shillings and the younger 
children half a crown on Christmas-day, so 
Charlie sugyvested that if mamma would 
give the money then they should all agree 
to add it to the collection, and it should be 
used to buy Christmas-gifts for “ mamma's 
poor people.” 

There was a litle bit of a struggle in 
each young heart, perhaps, as they thought 
of what they had planned to do with their 
money, but it was a passing feeling, and all 
joined in the entreaty, “ Please, mamma, 
tlo.”” 

“That would be exactly a sovereign I 
must give then,” said Mrs. Herbert, taking 
one from her purse; ‘five shillings each 
for Charles and Effie, and four half-crowns 
for the little ones.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” they cried with 
delight, and then began an eager discus- 
sion as to what should be bought and who 
it should be given to. 

“A packet of tea for old Mrs. Wood,” 
said Effie. 

“ Some stuff to make a jolly big pudding 
for the poor children mamma talks of,” sug- 
gested Charlie. 

At last Mrs. Herbert proposed making 
out a list of those who should receive a 
present, and adding what should be given 
to each. This proved the best way, and 
good old nurse was called, who was to go 
and lay out the money to the best advan- 
tage, and have the parcels sent to each 
house. 

How the children talked as they sat round 
the blazing fire that night! How happy 
they felt in the knowledge that they each 
had helped to make some one happier, and 
to bring a little rejoicing into some poor 
home! I think each one of those bright 
faces proved the truth of the words, “It is 


rf 


more blessed to give than to receive ;” and 
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as each head was laid down on the pillow 
when night came, their hearts were far 
happier than if they had kept all the Christ- 
mas rejoicing for themselves. 

Later in the night Charlie woke to hear 
the merry peal of bells, which seemed to 
ring out the glad message brought by angel 
voices so long ago—* Glory to God in the 


highest, on earth peace and good-will to- 
ward men.” He just listened, and, turning 
round on his pillow, said to himself, * Some- 
how I fancy this will be an unusually merry 
Christmas,” and then fell asleep to wake 
when the gray light of Christmas morning 
peeped in to wake him up to a happy 
day. 


ANALOGUES FOR: THE YOUNG. 


i) 

PON the highest point of land in 

‘)) the State of Ohio, between Lake 

a Erie and the Ohio River, called 

ae) the “crest-line,” stands a barn, the 
roof of which slopes on one side 

toward the north, on the other to the south. 

Two twin rain-drops fall upon the crest 
edge of the roof. One runs smoothly down 
the north side and falls to the ground, 
where it joins the rivulet on its way to the 
stream which bears it on to the Sandusky, 
which empties into Lake Erie. 

The other rolls down the southern slope 
into the streamlet below, and is carried by 
it to join the Scioto on its way to the Ohio 
River, which bears it on to the Mississippi, 
with whose waters it is emptied into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


How different the journey and the des- 


tination of the two drops! Both fell upon 
the roof at the same instant. A projecting 
splinter, a nail’s head, or, it may be, a 
breath of wind, turned the one from. its 
original direction and parted it forever from 
its companion. 

This reminds us of the separations which 
sometimes take place in families. Two 
brothers, reared under the same influences, 
both apparently destined for prosperity and 
happiness, start together upon the journey 
of life. One goes resolutely on in the 
right way, overcoming all obstacles, to 


hear at last the welcome “well done, good 
X 


TWO RAIN-DROPS. 


and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

The other has ‘equally high hopes and 
desires. Buta little circumstance, perhaps 
an invitation from an agreeable friend to 
join a Sabbath-day pleasure excursion, a 
visit to the theater, or, it may be, the offer 
of a glass of wine, proves the splinter or 
the nail’s head which diverts him from the 
true way. 

He falls into the stream of pleasure to 
be borne by deeper, darker, and swifter 
waters to the deep, to hear at last the fear- 
ful sentence, ‘Cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness ; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 


THE CHILD AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


A little child was chasing a butterfly ily 
eolden wing. Whenever it alighted near 
her she Evfetl to seize it with her eS 
but it always arose triumphantly an : ut- 
tered over her head as if to mock her futile 
TE eanite at last, she threw herself upon 
the ground, and, with a look of sweet resig- 
nation, exclaimed, “ Well, no matter, it 
might have stung me.” ; / 

"\hile smiling at the little one’s philoso- 
phy, I could not but breathe the prayer 
that in after years, when golden insects 
should flutter round her and elude her eager 
grasp, the same kind spirit might come to 
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her aid and whisper, “It might have stung 
me.” 


THE LITYLE SNOW-WREATH. 


A bunch of new-fallen snow hung sus- 
pended from an icy Alpine peak. So deli- 
cately was it poised that a breath might 
have blown it from its place. A herdsman 
came near, and, heedless of the danger, 
sounded his bugle call. The vibrations 
produced in the air by the sound caused 
the little snow-wreath to tremble and lose 
its frail hold. It fell into the loose snow 
beneath. The impetus received by the fall 
sent it rolling down the mountain side, col- 
jecting as it went more and more snow, 
until it became an immense ball. 

Growing each instant larger, onward and 


downward it went, until at last, a mighty 
avalanche, with a roaring crash, it fell into 
the valley, burying beneath its weight the 
peasants in their peaceful homes. How 
slight a cause for such a sad and mighty 
result! Only a bugle note! 

There are other great results from little 
causes. <A small temptation yielded to dis- 
turbs the balance of a spirit having a slen- 
der hold on truth. Other temptations fol- 
low, each conquering, until the power of 
self-control is lost, and the soul is hurried 
by accumulated guilt into depths of crime 
which not only involves its own ruin, but 
also accomplishes the destruction of others. 

Beware of the first impulse to evil. 
Watch for /i¢t/e temptations, and pray to 
be delivered from their power. 


HOO 


EMPEDOCLES’ SLIPPERS. 


IN ancient time 


s there lived a man of philosophic name, 


And much he wished he could be sure of leaving it to fame; 


Empedocles o’erta' 
How great he was, 
The Agrigentines only s 
Or he would work like ot 
Still, “Empy” thought, 


sked his brains to show his friends and neighbors 
but vain his thoughts, and vain for fame, his labors. 
aid, “ With pride he’s growing crazy, 

her men, nor seem so grand and lazy,” 

«if I could prove myself no common man— 


If the Sicilians might be taught by any clever plan, 
To think they had among them once a wonder in the land, 
I should be satisfied to die, such fame could I command.” 


And still he pondered, as h 
Till, gazing on Mount Etn 
And then within his silly brain 
To throw himself into the gulf 


e fooled away his useless life, 

a’s cone, he saw it in fierce strife ; 
arose the wild design 

and five no parting sign. 


His friends might deem a god had been among them for a space, 
Who vanished in that wondrous way, and left on earth no trace. 


Empedocles then cast 
For empty fame he gav 


Mount Etna soon consumed his bones ; 
pers back to tell his fate so melancholy. 


She threw his slip 


himself the burning mount within, 
e a life of vanity and sin; 


but, raging at his folly, 


: And so his name was handed down to teach both old and young 
To shun his folly and his faults, and curb th’ unruly tongue, 
When a Sicilian makes a boast, or tells some lying news, 


‘Go seek, my son, 


” his neighbors say, ‘‘Empedocles’ old shoes,” 
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REMEMBER ME. 


Music py W. ‘T. Portsr. 


Worops sy Carrtenr Fisk. 


H frets Ss on ae 
G- =H sere 
i 


a — . 
1. O! wondrous story of the Lord! It thrills our hearts with love, That Jesus came to 
2. In human form he deigned to dwell, To raise our fall - en race And sheda-bout a 
N 
a 
— 


es 

Cs: Sor peo ere ela 
St ea ee eee 
Si : 


rescue man, And left his throne a - bove, Help me, dear Savior, thee to own, And 
manger rude ‘he brightness of his _— grace. 


ev-er = faithful be— And when thou sittest on thy throne, Dear Lord, remember me. 


4. It shines to-day to guide us on— 
Through earthly storms to Him; 
The pole-star for the sinner’s bark 


The pledge of love and peace, Whose light is never dim. 
Chorus. 


Chorus. 


3. ‘The angels sang and men rejoiced, 
In hope of endless bliss ; 
And hailed the star of Bethlehem, 
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JHE fu RISTMAS PELLS. 


Worps sy J. W. Brown. Music rrom “Cuants Curetiens.” 


1. The — bells—the bells—the Christ-mas_ bells, How mer - ri - ly they ring ! 


As if they felt the joy they — tell ‘To ev’ - ry hu - man thing. 
As wave on wave the tide of sound Comes swell- ing soft and clear. 
ht 
| eS N 
72 —- d i - aaa a oe = = , 
2 ee eee 
fia p= | 6 = 9 9 _ 9 SS ee ee Oe 


Repeat from 5S 


s 44 cea et = a, pd a Po ET | = 
SaaS SS Sa 


| 


Their silvery tones o’er vale and hill Re - ech- o far and near, 
2 J -¢- 


2 a ee ee 


_— 


2. The bells—the merry Christmas bells, 3. The bells—the silvery Christmas bells, 
‘Lhey’re ringing in the morn | O’er many a mile they sound ! 
They ring when in the eastern sky And household tones are answering them 
The golden light is born ; In thousand homes around. 
They ring as sunshine tips the hills, Voices of childhood, blithe and shrill, 
And gilds the village spire, With youth’s strong accents blend, 
When through the sky the sovereign sun And manhood’s deep and earnest tones 


Rolls his full orb of fire. With woman’s praise ascend. 


F-venings at Home. 


od ae until this month the answers 
July, hoping ‘Guerisss ate, 3° Published in 
Hots ie aie on some satisfactory solu- 
proper etic” we now proceed to give the 
i 
~ “he Ne et hae so called? Concern- 
ies: eaide Hod of this word there have been 
author of a. . le Cange, the learned 
Tate Latin,” Me tag ait of Medixval and 
Abraham bint fan it. Bem Sarah, the wile oF 
Me Mieke. A 1e mistress of Magar, mother of 
Arabic word jer all writer thinks Swraca, an 
its original Pea on Daly - plunder,” is 
Sahra, or Sa Using! scholar says it comes from 
inhabitant sf “a desery” and signifies ‘an 
devivilion. oF ii wilderness.” But the true 
i. Araldite e aR at is Sharkeyn, which means 
early classic wrj paslent people.” Some of the 
ae ait Arabi, mets make mention of “Saraka” 
Palixs and % ead lying in the east of Arabia 
began to be use ree thas the HADES Saracens 
to designate ie a early in the Christian era 
the eanntiagn Jedouin Arabs, who inhabited 
Tigris, and peo ate Euphrates and the 
Asia. fron a arated the Roman possessions in 
eatine ae = of the Parthians. In process 
followers of Mohs CE eee 
quests ae oe who spread their con- 
oe ard and northward. 

The origin aa, the first order of Anighthood ? 
Og ae s orders of knighthood is almost 
hetiewed. 4 cmenerg of the dark ages. It is 
piel a that the Knights of the Hos- 
‘Temple aveset sh in order of time and the 
“hae rh heir rise is somewhat as fol- 

s early as the ninth century a hospital 
near Jerusalem was erected for the entertain- 


ment and protection of pilgrim visitors from the 
West. Two centuries later a hospital was built 
for the reception of Catholic pilgrims, near the 
Holy Sepulcher ; and as the number of visitors 
from Europe increased, a new hospital was 
erected, under the patronage of St. John. In 
the time of the Crusades, when Jerusalem was 
taken, the sick and wounded of the Crusaders 
received all due attention from the monks of 
the hospital ; and, soon after, Godfrey conferred 
upon them estates in Europe, and the Pope 
gave them authority to elect their own head. 
Many gallant knights joined their order, and 
devoted themselves to the care of the sick. 
Soon after this, nine pious knights, the former 
companions of Godfrey, formed themselves into 
an association to protect and defend pilgrims on 
their visits to the holy places. They united 
both monkhood and knighthood, and the king 
part of his palace, which stood 
near by the site of the Temple of the Lord, and 
hence they took the name of the Soldiery of the 
Temple, or Templars. Such is said to be the 
origin of these two most ancient orders of 
knighthood. The oldest order now existing is, 
perhaps, that of the Garter, in England. 

3. When and in qhat manner was the musical 
gamut invented? Guido d’Arezzo is generally 
accounted as the inventor, in the twelfth century. 
The name is taken from the Greek g, called 
gamma, the final vowel cut off and the musical 
note #/—now represented by the syllable do— 
the word gamut being used to denote 


assigned them a 


added ; 
the entire scale. 

4. What is the origin of the term Fohn Bull? 
In that fanciful history written by Dr. Arbuth- 
not, or Dean Swift, to represent collectively the 
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English nation. It was adopted by the British 
themselves to convey the idea of an honest, 
blunt, but, in the main, good-natured character. 

5- What is the origin of hissing under the 
mistletoe? Among the ancient Britons the mis- 
tletoe was regarded sacred, and about the time 
of the Winter solstice was gathered with pecul- 
jar religious ceremonies. When the Christians 
of England began to decorate their churches at 
Christmas with evergreens, they hung up the 
mistletoe among the branches; and marriages 
celebrated during that holy season gave to the 
bridegroom and his attendants the privilege of 
kissing the bride “ under the mistletoe.” Hence, 
the meaning of a kiss under the mistletoe is, 
that the parties are cither lovers or betrothed to 
each other, and the kiss is a token of their 
engagement. A kiss under the rose is secrecy ; 
a kiss under the mistletoe is the publication of 


a betrothal. 


To exercise the ingenuity of our readers 


still further, we give them the following puzzles. 
They can not be answered without study, but 
we hope no one will be frightened from trying 


to answer them: 
54. The Puzzle Cross. 


Composer a cross with thirteen cents, half- 
in the figure, in 


dimes, or any other coins as } 
which it will be perceived you may 


reckon nine in three different ways ; 
y, in the entire perpen- 

up the perpendicular 
line to the cross line, and including 
the cross line, first on the right, 
then on the left. These are the 
qualities of the cross. The puzzle 
is to take two of the pieces away, 
and still to leave the same qualities 


in the cross. 


that is to sa 
dicular line, 


eco00000000 


55. Charade. 


When anger fierce mankind doth move 


A deed of blood to dare, 
And break the Christian bonds of love, 


My first is ever there. 


And, reader, when of weighty lead 
A ton you next shall buy, 

Be sure, although you see him not, 
My next ’s before your eye. 


On Naseby hill the banners flew, 
The spear-points gleamed around ; 

My whole in arms against his king 
In rebel ranks was found. 
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Yet vainly did his banners fly, 
His spear-points gleamed in vain, 
For, captured by fierce Rupert's charge, 
He wore the captive’s chain. 


56. Scriptural Mental Scene. 


On a lonely mountain peak, whose rocky 
slopes are strewn with the blackened and dis- 
figured remains of human beings, is seated a 
man of stern and imposing appearance. Ab- 
sorbed in meditation, he retains an attitude of 
calm and majestic composure, unmoved by the 
awful solemnity of the scene around him, until 
the approach of a band of armed men, when, 
yielding to the urgent but respectful entreaty 
of their leader, he arises and descends the 
mountain with them. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLres.—The following are the 
answers to our puzzles in the October number: 

44. Geographical Enigma.—Yhe name of the 
city is Jerusalem, and the various places whose 
initials form this name are, 1. Jura; 2. Ephesus ; 
3. Rome; 4. Utica; 5. Sardis; 6. Athens; 7. 
Libya; 8. Elim; and 9. Malta, 

45. Charade.—Breast-plate. 

46. Zoological Enigma.—The bird indicated is 
the Plarmigan, ‘The other living creatures are 
pig, tit, al, rat, man, gar, ant, nag. : 

47. Algebratc Problem—Let x = time Bac- 
chus would have drunk the cask; let y = time 
Silenus would have drunk the cask; and B= 
the quantity in the cask, 


TT T 
Then see what Bacchus drank in 1 hour; and 


2y h 
—— what Bacchus drank altogether. 


2y : 
a 32 what Silenus drank; next 


x@B2_.. 
a time they would have drunk it together. 
_e&@B2 : . 
‘3ya quantity Silenus drank. 
Je ESS 82 
rye. 3x 
xEy 2y 2 
Next 2= 22 (2 3 2 
ty o 3 © 3 =) y 
27 ,% Dy 
3 cy 
2 
. 27 = 2and x = 6. 
4 
Answer.—x = 6 hours, time Bacchus took? 
y = 2 hours, time Silenus took, 


48. Rebus.—If the grate be empty, put coal 
on; if the grate be full, stop putting coal on. 


‘ 
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Datsy’s Work. Sy Foanna H, Matthews, author 
of the * Bessie Books.’ 8m. 75 cts. New 
York: Robert Carter S& Bros. Cincinnati: 
George Crosby, 

This volume is the second in the series of 
“ Flowerets,” and is designed to illustrate and 
enforce the third commandment—* ‘Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
Daisy was a little flower-girl who sold flowers 
on the street, and a gentleman named General 
Forster was one of her customers. Happening 
one day to slip on an orange-peeling, he broke 
out into an oath, which, in a childish way, the 
young gitl reproved. ler words fixed them- 
selves on the mind and entered the heart of the 
General, and from that hour he never again used 
profane language. The religious impressions 
of his earlier life returned, andl he and his wife 
adopted Daisy, who was sent to school and grew 
in wisdom and piety. Not long after Daisy 
came to live with General Forster her own 
parents were providentially found, and as they 
ie to purchase an estate next to the 
oie 5 ta was like a child of both houses. 
Polly, lis ant Separates in childhood from her 
posed her pia See and as her parents sup- 
they remained 4 lost, they went abroad, where 
“an dings ee or several years, and so learned 
a, am sy the papers concerning their lost 
She “had Tides aisy was adopted by the General 
mother’s en aan iy a 
heh, ahs i bey also rescued from the ship- 
ee nas nvinie By doing washing and 
cane AN eee work” was her influencing 
ee he fs er and others to give up the use 

and useless language. 


ba 

Rose’s) Temprarion. By the same. 18mo. 

75 cts. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 

“ eucrnatl + George Crosby. 

his is the third volume of the “ Floweret” 
series, and is founded upon the fourth com- 
mandment— Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy.” Rose was the petted and nearly 
spoiled child of a wealthy family, and when 
some of her little companions proposed to give 
a doll’s party and invited her to attend, Rose 
got her sister Annie to promise her doll a new 


pink silk dress. Annie was suddenly called 
away in the midst of her work on Saturday 
afternoon to visit her grandmother, and the 
doll’s dress was not ready for the party to be 
held on Monday afternoon, All next day Rose 
kept thinking about her doll, its dresses, the 
party, and what she should do. So in the after- 
noon Rose thought she would try to fit the dress 
herself, and, getting her sister’s scissors, Soon 
cut a gash between her thumb and fingers, and 
the blood spurted out freely. Though her hand 
was soon tied up, the trouble was not over, nor 
was it until after the party, and she was well 
punished by her heart-sore feelings, that she 
obtained the balm of hurt minds—the forgive- 
ness of her mother and sister and her blessed 
Savior. ‘The story is well told, and is inter- 
esting. ’ 


PINKIE AND Hs Raparrs. By she sane. 1Sw0. 
75 cts. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

This concludes the series of “ Flowerets,” 
and illustrates the last three commandments— 
“Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false 
witness, Thou shalt not covet.” ‘These precepts 
of the law are strongly inculcated in the story | 
which we have here named. It is told in a 
pleasant and lively style, the characters are well 
drawn, and the details of the story are full 
of interest. ‘There is a connection between the 
several volumes, and some of the characters 
appear more than once. This gives a sort of 
oneness to the history with various episodes, so 
that while the stories differ, there is a unity of 
design in the “ Flowerets.” This name Is appar- 
ently selected because the principal character 1n 
each of the series has a name derived from some 


flower. 


FREDDIE FIGHTING HIS WAY. By Say Putnam, 
author of “ Little Freddie Feeding his Soul.” 
180. 60 cts. Mew York: Robert Carter & 
Bros. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

We noticed that charming little story, “ Fred- 
die Feeding his Soul,” several months since. 
The present volume gives some more details of 
Freddie’s life, showing how he fought against 
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temptation, against sin, against losing the love 
of the Savior, and against unbelief. The in- 
fluence he exerted over his little companions 
was good, and he knew how to sport without 
losing his temper and how to interpose between 
contentious and angry playmates. ‘The story isa 


| 


good and wholesome one for the little folks, and | 


is an excellent addition to the Fireside Library. 


No Moss; or, Zhe Career of a Rolling Stone. 
By Henry Castlemon. 16mo. $1.50. Cite 
cinnali: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

The publishers have just issued a set of 
books, in a box, entitled the “ Rolling Stone 
Series,” of which this is the third and fast 
volume. ‘The story contains the adventures of 
a vagabond, who, instead of turning his atten- 
tion to some steady pursuit, roamed over the 
world, shiftless, indolent, and dissatisfied, until 
old age and penury came upon him, and he 
lived in a miserable hovel, almost friendless and 
alone. ‘The moral of the story is, that steady 
habits, a fixedness of purpose, and a persistent 
pursuit of one business will always insure suc- 
cess; but restless, unsteady, or changeable em- 
ployment and a habit of roaming will always 
destroy fortune, dissipate morals, beget laziness, 
and ruin character. If a boy grows up with a 
single aim, fixes his habits, and settles himself 
jn some trade, profession, or work, he will never 
or rarely change his work of life; and hence 
the importance of early adopting and steadfastly 
pursuing 4 good life-work. ‘he story is well 
told, the pictures of life admirably drawn, and 
the narrative interesting. 


Tire Lost Pinck OF SILVER; 075 Struggles into 
a Better Life: 16mo. $1.25. Boston: LHenry 
ffoyt. Cincinnati: George Crosby. 

Nan Downing was the child of poor parents, 


th of whom died when she was quite young, 


bo 
to the care of 


leaving her and a brother, Joey, 
her uncle. The uncle was not minded to keep 


both, so he sent Nan to the work-house, from 
which she was placed in service. Here she was 
not well treated, stole money, ran away, and 
got again into the work-house. So the piece 
of silver was lost. From the work-house she 
went a second time into service. Meantime 
her brother grew up and enlisted as a soldier ; 
her uncle became a cripple from palsy, and sank 
into abject poverty. Nan gets good friends, 
who instruct her in religious things. She gradu- 
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ally loses her old traits of a hot temper, of un- 
tidiness in dress, of deceiving and lying; and 
when she finally learns tidings of her brother, 
she finds her uncle dependent on charity, and 
just about being sent to the work-house, whither 
Her feelings of 
revenge scem now to be gratified ; but she over- 


he had sent her years ago. 


comes her wicked thoughts, forgives her uncle 
for his harshness, and soon after throws up the 
place where she had been working, and returns 
with her little earnings to her uncle, whom she 
nurses with the tenderness of a loving daughter. 
Her brother returns, too, from the army, and 
when thus the family are reunited the lost piece 
of silver is found. 

The story is of lively interest, the moral it 
teaches useful and good, and the sentiments that 
pervade the Jesson those of forgiveness, charity, 
and beneficence. For a holiday present it will 
be acceptable to all our young readers who can 


| distinguish between the good and the evil, the 


false and the true. 


DRAYTON Tiatt Serirvs, or. Lawrence Bron- 
sous Victory. 2. Christy's Grandson, 3. 
Allan Tfaywoodt. i8me. 75 cts. each. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cineinnatt: 
George Crosby, 

This series is intended to illustrate the Beati- 
tudes, and is written by the author of the 
“Golden Ladder Series.” ‘The first of the 
stories is an illustration of the blessing pro- 
nounced upon “the poor in spirit,” the second 
of that spoken concerning “those that mourn,” 
and the third illustrates the beatitude of “the 
meek.” The volumes are healthful, earnest, 
first-class reading, and do not contain wild and 
distorted pictures of life. Much of the fiction 
of our day is based on the unusual or imperfect 
side of society—a caricature of humanity and 
an incomplete or false representation of life. 
Often the persons described are in impossible 
situations, the characters iran are never found 
among men, the actions they perform are utterly 
at variance with experience, and so the reader 
gets no just picture of the state of mankind. 
The volumes here mentioned are of another 
sort. The description of persons and actions 
are life-like and real. ‘he actors are well drawn, 
their conduct befitting, and their words equal to 
the occasion. The idea of this series is well 
wrought out, and the volumes deserve a large 
circulation. 
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Tue CLosk oF THE VoLumMEe.—To young 
people time seems to pass slowly and heavily ; 
they often grow impatient, and wish it to hurry 
on. A holiday a few weeks ahead seems far 
away, and you count the very days ull it comes. 
New-Year’s day is scarcely over till you begin 
to wish for the Fourth of July; that ended, you 
are in a hurry for the school vacation to come ; 
that over, you look forward to Christmas and 
the coming year. Well, perhaps that is as it 
should be with the young folks. It will not be 
so always. When you become men and women 
and enter into business, and begin life’s duties 
in earnest, then time will seem to fly with won- 
derful speed, and, instead of wishing you could 
hurry it on, you will wish you could hold it 
back. low different, too, does the flight of 
time seem when looking back over the days 
that have passed than when looking forward for 
the days to come! Did you ever stand by the 
side of a railway and look down a long line of 
straight road and watch a train of cars coming 
toward you? How slowly they seem to move! 
Sometimes you almost wonder if they have not 
really stopped altogether. But wait a little 
while till they get near you and pass by you, and 
then they scem to rush along as if on the wings 
of the wind. So it is with time. 

But what does all this talk about time mean ? 
Why, it means that another year is gone, and 
that another volume of the Golden Hours is 
ended. We could not help feeling how rapidly 
the years fly around when we came to realize 
how short a time it has been since we gave you 
the New-Year’s greetings of a new volume, and 
now the year is ended and the volume is com- 
plete. Well, we have one consolation as we 
look over the year that is gone, and that is that 
we have tried very hard and very faithfully to 

make the Golden Hours a first-rate magazine, 
and one that would be always welcomed by our 
young friends. As we look through the suc- 
cessive numbers and see the great variety of 
matter that we have been able to give, the many 
beautiful pictures that illustrate our pages, and 
the excellent lessons that have been taught, we 
are quite sure that we have contributed to your 
enjoyment, and that if you have read it all you 


| through another year. 


are wiser and better than when you began the 


; year. 


And now, what about the next year? Why, 
we are sure we can still improve, and that we 
have every thing ready to give you a still better 
magazine next year. ‘That is our motto—always 


improving. ‘That is the kind of boys and girls 


| that we like, such as are always growing wiser 


We desire you all to go with us 
We will remember that 
some of you have grown two years older than 
you were when you began to read the Golden 
Hours, and we will give you something suited 
to your increased age. But we will not forget 
our little friends, and will always have some- 
thing good for all the young folks, from those 
just learning to read up to those who are begin- 
ning to count themselves young men and young 
women. Let us see all your names on our list 
for next year, and as many more as you can lead 
to join with you. And now, good-by to the old 
year and to the finished volume, while we set 
ourselves to work to prepare for the new. 


and better. 


TRAINED ‘to Kinpness.—A_ gentleman was 
walking past a neat cottage in a rural district. 
In the garden was a low tree, in the branches 
of which the gentleman observed a bird’s nest. 
The cottage door was open; the mother was 
busily at work, and the children were merry in 
their youthful gambols; but the birds flew to 
and from without alarm. 

How was this? On inquiring, the gentleman 
found that the mother took a delight in teaching 
her children the great importance of kindness 
to all God’s creatures, and instead of frighten- 
ing the little birds away, they were ever ready to 


feed them. 
. ” * 
“You do wisely, my good woman, said the 
- “if all mothers would thus train up 


gentleman ; 

their little ones there would be much more 
happiness in families than there is, for I have 
generally observed that where children are kind 
to dumb animals they are affectionate and loving 


to their brothers and sisters.” 


THE Hrart’s-EASk.—There is a good fable 
told about a king’s garden, in which, all at once, 


624 Golden Hours. 


- Hf | 
the trees and flowers began to wither away—the | 


oak, because it could not yield any fair flowers ; 
the rose-bush, because it could bear no fruit; 
the vine, because it had to cling to the wall, and 
could cast no coo) shadow. 

“IT am of no use in the world,” said the 
oak. 

“I might as well die,” said the rose-bush. 

“What good can I do?” murmured the vine. 

Then the king saw a little heart’s-ease, which 
all the time held up its little cheerful face, w hile 
all the rest were sad. 

And the king said, “ What makes you so 
bright and blooming when all the rest are fad- 
ing?” 

“TJ thought,” said the little heart’s-ease, “ you 


wanted me here, because you planted me; and 


so I thought I would try and be the best little 
heart’s-case that could be.” 
Little reader, are you like the oak, and the 


rose-hbush, and the vine, doing nothing because 


you can not do as much as others are doing? 


Or will you be like the heart’s-ease, and do your 
very best in the little corner of the vineyard in 


which God’s hand has put you? 


A Liz Sricxs.—A little newsboy, to sell his 


papers, told a lie. The matter came up 1 


Sunday-school. 
“Would you tell 
a teacher of one of her boys. 
“No, ma’am,” answered Dick, 
“For ten cents ?” 
“No, ma’am.” 
“For a dollar ?” 
“No, ma’am.” 
“For a thousand dollars ?” 
Dick was staggered. A thousand dollars 
looked big. O, would it not buy lots of things ? 
While he was thinking, another boy roared out, 
“No, ma’am,” behind him. 
“Why not?” asked the teacher. 
“ Because, when the thousand dollars are all 


gone, and all the things they ’ve got with them 


. . ” Zs 
are gone too, the lie is there all the same, an 


swered the boy. ; 
Ttisso. A lie sticks. Every thing else may 


be gone, but that is left, and you will have to 
carry it round with you, whether you will or 


not; a hard, heavy load it is. 


a lie for three cents ?? asked 


very decidedly. 


Opps AND ENps.—A talented young African, 
of the boot-black persuasion, observed a neigh- 


—— 


bor poring wisely over a newspaper, whereupon 
he addressed him thus: 

“Julius, what you looking at dat paper for? 
You can 't read." 

“Go away, fellah,” cried the other, indig- 
nantly, “guess I can read; I's big enuff for 
dat." 

“Big enuff!" retorted the other scornfully ; 
“dat ain't nuffin. A cow's big ‘nuff to catch 
mice, but she can’t.” 

“Here, Alfred, is an apple; divide it politely 
with your little sister.” 

“ How shall T divide it politely, mamma?” 

“Oive > ve “| a ; 

Give the larger part to the other person 
my child.” : 

Alfred handed the apple to his little sister 
waat ‘ . . . . 2 
saying, ‘‘ Here, sis, you divide it yourself” 


A sicK man in Boston, who noticed his little 
daughter looking eagerly at some fruit at his 
bedside, said to her, ‘* You would not take them 
away from your sick papa, would you?” 

She replied hesitatingly, “No, I would n't,” 
and then colored up and ingenuously added 
“But, papa, I tell a story when I say so.” j 

He gave her the fruit. 


A GENTLEMAN asked a little girl what it was 
that made a person feel so when another tickled 
him. 

“T suppose it is the laugh creeping over him,” 
was the instant reply. 


? How do you define ‘black as your hat?” 
said a school-master to one of his pupils. 

us Darkness that may be /t,” replied the 
youthful wit. 


SAID a youngster in high glee, displaying his 
purchases to a bosom friend on the sidewalk, 
“ Two cocoa-nuts for ten cents! That will make 
me sick to-morrow, and then I won’t have to go 
to school.” 


“You are very stupid, Thomas,” said a coun- 
try teacher to a little boy, eight years old. “You 
are a little donkey ; and what do they do to cure 
them of stupidity ?” 

2 They feed them better and kick them less,” 
said the arch little urchin. 


“Come, don’t be proud,” said a couple of 
young roysterers to two gentlemen, ‘sit down 
and make yourselves our equals.” a 

“We should have to blow our brains out to 
do that,” said one of them. 
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